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THE WORlsDS AWAKENING 


N OT one country alone but the whole 
world is awakening Mankind uni- 
versally is developing a new self- 
consciousness Trom one end of the earth 
to the other, signs of a new birih are mani- 
fest A new and gr«nd vision of life Ins 
come upon all the nations of the earth 
almost as if it were a mighty picture spread 
out around the dome of the \ast illimitable 
sky , and with its coming a new hope has 
been kindled in the heart of every people 
What It is, this awakening, no one has yet 
ventured to say, or even to hazard an opi- 
nion, as indeed only a few have so much as 
noticed that it is world-wide That any 
special significance is to be attached to, or 
any unity of purpose to be obser\ed in, the 
movements which are tal ing place in 
countries so diverse in their civilisation as 
those of the East and those of the West, is 
a thought that seems not to have occurred 
to many But the existence of such move- 
.mftnt* ■I'-.sgrnificant .fn^.R/ithifg* .tha*.hqn- 
pens in the domain of human character and 
development is the result of accident 
Changes m the external world can and do 
cause many changes in the life of human 
beings, but no external change can of itself 
transform the inner life of men, modify 
their character, their aspirations, desires, 
loves and hates A flood or an earthquake 
may compel men and women to change 
their place of abode, or even to change their 
occupation , but no such event could e\er 
compel them to change their gods, their 
friends, their loves, their religion, 'their 
philosophy of life A change in external 
conditions does indirectly affect a man’s out- 


look upon life, even cause him to modify 
his philosophy of life but only through 
thought, for no man can predict the nature 
and extent of such modification , and what 
will weaken the faith of one man will often 
strengthen that of another, and what will 
lead to n dev elopment of character in one case 
will often lead to dissipation and the !o«s 
of hope and enthusiasm in another It all 
depends upon the person , and in any case 
the changes which take place are not direct 
and calculable, like those which take place 
in the lower orders of nature, where indivi 
duality and thought are almost ml, but are 
indirect and incalculable, being the out- 
come of thought directed and governed 
by a religion, a philosophy, a purpose or an 
ideal 

Consequently, it is not to mere external 
happenings that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the awakening that is faking 
.place all over the world at the present time, 
jut* .tr.tfy.lvsnv* vn f .mnnkmd .ittftlf -tr ,thf* 
divine aspirations which have been kindled, 
the longings which have been growing 
perhaps for many years, in the hearts of 
men and women of every race 

What we may owe to external circums- 
tance, however, is the stimulus which the 
manifestation of hidden desires and longings 
by one people gives to another, for indeed 
no influence which acts upon the mind and 
heart of man is so strong as the expression 
of feeling, whether through art, or through 
conduct generally , which is born of thought 
and experience Thus while it may with jus- 
tice be said that the world wide character of 
the modern awakening is due to the stimulus 
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which ore nation s efforts give to another, 
it is nevertheless true to say that had not 
each nation which is to-day aspiring after 
greater possibilities of spiritual develop- 
ment, been inwardly conscious of a new 
spmtual reality and possibility, and desir- 
ous of attaining a fuller, grander and pro 
founder spiritual life not one of them 
would have turned so much as a hairs 
breadth from the beaten track of its life or 
looked with anything but cold curiosity 
and distrust upon what was happening 
in the world about it 
The great struggle that is going on 
in the world at the present moment is a 
paramount proof that human nature is 
one , that mankind the world over 
is possessed of the same exalted spiritual 
desires aspirations and instincts and n, es 
sentially a great family , possessing all the 
possibilities of great brotherhood , that 
men everywhere, in every clime and under 
all conditions, aspire alter a more perfect 
life, after beauty, goodness, freedom, spiri- 
tual fullness and satisfaction 

But in considering the great modern 
awakening which is everywhere manifest 
we are led to ask What ts its nature and 
significance? What does it portend? In 
answer to these questions we are compelled 
to admit at once that, outwardly regarded, 
it does not mean the same in every country 
But inwardly regarded, I believe, it can in 
all cases be said to be a spiritual awakening 
a sign of the approach of a new social era, 
of a changed conception of man and of the 
meaning and boundaries of spiritual life 
In some countries it is political freedom 
ihat ts being sought in others it is econo 
mic freedom , while in others, again, as in 
England, for instance, it is freedom from 
the tyranny of enormous wealth and power, 
of misused liberty, both political and eco- 
nomic, that i« being chiefly sought But 
behind all this specific agitation, prompting 
and directing it, is a deep spiritual feeling 
and longing a recognition that man is a 
spiritual being who ought to be allowed 
to develop freely and fully, behind it also 
there is a new idealism presupposed, a feel- 
ing scarcely strong enough as yet 'to be 
called a belief, that social fellowship js 
a spiritual asset and a veritable part of 
spiritual life Indeed, to mj mind, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the tw entieth century 


is the discovery that man ts a spiritual 
being and that fellowship is life 

To many, this last statement will no 
doubt 'Ound very strange, especially when 
we remember that in most of the great 
religions mart is held to be a son of God, a 
being in whom Deity takes a personal inter- 
est But the explanation, I think, lies here, 
that m the majority of cases this view is a 
theoretical conclusion rather than a realised 
fact, a theological deduction rather than a 
practical belief Tor, as regards a practical 
life, how many men really regard all their 
fellow men as brother', as spiritual beings, 
equally with themselves, and in fellowship 
with whom they can have real spiritual 
life? How many priests and ministers of 
religion for instance, do this 7 For answer 
we are compelled to admit that scarcely 
any do and ibis is the case whether we 
consider the Christians of I ngland the 
Brahmins of India, the Confucians of China 
or the Mohammedans of 1 uil ey In 
England it is the case that, on the whole, 
the priesthood, the clergy, etc , „ regard 
themselves as a superior social clats quite 
superior as a class to the great peasant and 
industrial classes, w uh whom they associate 
as little as possible, and rarely indeed as 
spiritual equals Then, too, as most Indians 
know, and a$ perhaps few Englishmen 
realise, the English missionary who goes to 
carry the Gospel of Christ to the * heathen", 
never dreams of acknowledging his converts 
as brethren, in the real sense of the term, 
any more than an English Lord or Bishop 
would think of regarding a humble farm 
labourer as his spiritual equal Pride of 
person, of race or of class, which is a selfish 
and materialistic element, ts stronger than 
love, the desire fortrue fellowship, which is a 
spiritual element Thus, staggering though 
the thought may be, I believe that the 
modern world is only just beginning to 
discover that man is a spmtual being in 
fellowship with whom real spiritual life is 
possible 

Now, strange as it may seem, all thing*, 
even the most commonplace and apparent, 
have to be discovered Existences and 
realities which in our ignorance we have 
probably thought had been recognised 3nd 
appreciated from the first beginnings of 
civilisation, are as a matter of fact 
discoveries, and many of them of a compA* 
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ratively late period If we consider physical 
beautj, the beaut} of Nature, for instance, 
we hare to admit that not man} are aware 
of its existence 1 here are thousands of 
people who lire amidst glorious natural 
surroundings who do not know what it is to 
be inspired bj beaut}, b\ Nature And of 
those who do appreciate natural beaut} 
there is not one but who on reflection will 
be*-ab1e to remember the time when they 
-first become reall} conscious of such beaut} 
The appreciation of natural beaut}, as o! 
every spiritual reality whatsoever, is a 
culture and not a gift, a power that is 
developed by thought and observation 

No greater mistake could be made than 
that of thinking the world is the same for 
ever} bod}, for, as a matter of fact, ever} 
man lives in a world of his own The world 
is not made up of realil es which all at 
once perceive, or which have the same value 
and significance for evervbod} One man 
sees what another does not see, and one 
man values highly what another does not 
appreciate at all Me cannot point to any 
realit} and say what its precise objective 
value is, we can on!} sa} what its value 
is for u« Another person will see in it less 
or more than we do Consequently we are 
compelled to acknowledge tbit the world 
is a far more wonderful realm of reality 
than is commonly thought, so wonderful 
that we are always discovering something 
new in it, and something that had appa 
rently been there from the commencement 
of time 

Considering such facis as these, therefore 
it will perhaps not seem so very unreason- 
able to say that man as a spiritual being is 
only just beginning to be discovered It 
has been held for centuries that man pos- 
sessed a soul, but only latterly has it been 
recognised that he is a soul, and that he is 
capable of great spiritual refinement, 
beauty and power, so great beauty and 
power that it is a delight, real life, to live 
in his presence, in fellowship with him 
If this discovery had been made sooner than 
the present century it were impossible that 
w-e could do or tolerate others doing, the 
inhuman and immoral things that are done, 
and often in the name of religion, to day 
Were it not that we are so essentially 
materialistic, we should abhor, and should 
not be able to tolerate for another day, the 


iniquities of Modern Commercialism, while 
the existence ol Caste, of class feeliqg and 
class distinctions jn every nation under the 
sun, from the most barbaric to the most 
highly civilised, would be i thing of the 
past 

Now the significance of the modern 
movement to which I hate already referred, 
lies in the fact that it is the vindication, 
and stands for the spiritual elevation, of the 
poor man, being ihe recognition that man 
as man, quite independently of hts social 
position, is a spiritual being, and is worthy 
of the love, respect, devotion and fellow- 
ship of every human being with whom he 
comes in contact, of whatever race or 
social standing 1 his view of man is 
precisely the Christian view, for Christ, in 
spite of convention, and in opposition to the 
altitude aod practices of the Jewish priest- 
hood, espoused the cause of the poor man, 
literally exalted him as a spiritual being, 
and even showed his spiritual superiority 
over the average rich man, who, by reason 
of lus many earthy encumbrances, n as not 
able to develop so fine a spirit as was the 
poor man The poor man has to work hard, 
both for his own maintenance and for that 
of others, but as a solace for his hard life, 
he is trained to rest in the love and sym 
pathy of those near and dear to him , but 
the rich man, not working thus and having 
his mind wholly taken up with material 
and selfish ends naturally relies more on 
external things and does not cause (o be 
developed those finer spiritual qualities and 
essences which are invariably to be found 
in the poor Thus Christ's love was essenti- 
ally democratic, being manifested to all 
men quite independently of their social 
position, it was the love of man as man, 
of man for those eternally divine qualities 
and manifestations which exalt him to the 
only true aristocracy, the aristocracy of 
virtue and love, to which every man 
and woman in the vast universe may belong 
And democratic love is far away removed 
from that love which is lmited by purely 
local, external and accidental conditions, 
and which is manifested within a narrow 
and prescribed area, as to the members of 
a particular and secluded class The burden 
of this new feeling that is being kindled 
in the hearts of the people of all nations, 
and that is *preidmg through the earl)} 
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tike a flame, 1* that the essences and 
qualities winch make human nature truly 
beautiful anti supreme!) 1 liveable can be, 
and, indeed, are, developed, quite a» much 
among poor people a* among rich Anti it 
is became this democratic love and concep- 
tion of man is growing that ihc glor) of 
wealth, of position, of high birth, etc, 
is passing away Man as man is at last 
coming into hit own, ami enlightened 
hunnmiv the world over is protesting 
against the continuance of the ovcilordilnp 
ol an artificially produced aristocrac), no 
matter whether it be the aristocrac) of a 
select pricstood, of wealth or of birth and 
privilege 

I very where there are to he seen indica- 
tions that workingmen, the common people, 
arc rising in revolt against the dictatorship 
and the t)rann) of the wealth) and the 
privileged, and are beginning to claim for 
themselves the right to rule their own lives, 
and thus to live as men, Ireelv, fullv, spiritu- 
ally At last the workingman has discover- 
ed that he is indeed a spiritual being, a 
living soul, a being who possesses one 
supreme right, that 0/ self-development 
And the fact that the desire for social and 
spiritual emancipation is becoming world 
wide, is a guarantee that the modern 
movement will be, to some degree at least, 
successful Tor although the specific needs 
of the different countries taking part in such 
movement are not the same, the fundament- 
al cau«e of such agitation as there is, is the 
same, and once this fact is realised, a great 
stimulus w ill be given to the movement all 
the world over As I said in a former 
article, no nation has )et been able to with- 
stand the materialism which follows in the 
wake of great commercial prosperity 5 and 
it is one of the pre-eminent questions of the 
present time, whether the great nations of 
the West, — England, the United States of 
America Germany, etc , — will be able to 
withstand it But owing to the fact that 
the struggle for lib erl’ , for social and spiri- 
tual emancipation is fast becoming world- 
wide, there is great reason to hope that they 
will, and that the cause of the common 
people, of the great mass of humanity, will 
be successful This great and glorious 
avement for the spiritual exaltation and 
* of the whole human race is 
of the grandest sights the world has yet 


witnessed, and ought to gladden and inspire 
all those who have the welfare of humanity 
at heart Thanks to steam and electricity, 
and to a cheap Press, thought and the news 
of events can be so quickly transmitted to 
(lie uttermoif parts of (lie earth, that the 
doings and victories of one country can be 
used to stimulate the activities and enthu- 
siasm of another And tho<e forces will be 
utilised to the fullest extern. 

1 bus I contend that the ideal of a univer- 
sal brotherhood 1* presupposed in all the 
modern movements which have for their 
object the freeing of the people from the 
thraldom in winch so many of them are to 
be found Among the common people 
everywhere I believe there is growing a dis- 
trust ol Government and all authority what- 
soever that is based on the power ot the 
sword, a hatred of war; a strong and 
genuine feeling of good-will towards 
struggling humanity the world over The 
despicable thirst for blood, born of subservi- 
ence to base, ignorant and selfish leaders, 
tyrants, maintained of the old social order, 
which even yet is to be found in Western 
countries like England and Germany no 
less than elsewhere, is fast becoming extinct, 
naturally vanishing in consequence of the 
discovery that war is chiefly an Official, and 
Class, agency , that the perpetrators of war- 
fare are often a nation’s greatest enemies , 
that the cause and welfare of the people of 
everv nation will have to be enhanced, if 
at all, by quite other means than physical 
warfare 

So far as Tngland is concerned the 
tendency towards democracy and a belief 
in universal brotherhood is evidenced by the 
existence of(i)a determined demand for 
social and political reform , (2) a growing 
hatred of wealth-seeking and of the 
materialism which has made industry so in- 
human.. so spiritually disastrous * (.^) a 
widespread desire for a purer and more 
vigorous morality, and for a broader con- 
ception of life , (4) a strong revolt against 
c!a«s feeling of every description, against 
caste, and against bureaucratic government , 
(5) an increasing demand fora more rapid 
substitution of democratic for patriarchal 
government in our Colonies and Depend- 
encies, and for the absolute cessation of the 
practice of exploiting backward races, (6) a 
growing hatred of warfare, and the recogni- 
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non of the humanity of “foreign" peoples; 
(7) the discover) that liberty is the supreme 
condition of human development, the great- 
est need, and the one inalienable right, of 
man 

Indeed, the English people are beginning 
to realise that man is not the despicable, 
sin-laden and spiritually impotent being 
that the monks, and later, the Romans, 
thought him to be, but »s capable of pro- 
found spiritual culture and beauty And it 
is because they are doing this that they are 
beginning to disbelieve in war, and that 
they are demanding more humane social 
conditions, more leisure and weallh where- 
by to cultivate the spirit, to live more 
thoughtfully, deeplv, spiritually But the 
growth of (fnt idealism, of the desire for a 
fuller conception and realisation of spiritual 
life, is not confined to England, nor to the 
West, but is manifest in almost every civi- 
lised country throughout the world 

And what do these facts portend ? They 
are an undoubted indication that mighty 
social changes are inevitable and imminent, 
that a new era in the history of humanity 
is about to dawn It is for this reason that 
a great responsibility rists upon the shoul- 
ders of ihe reformers of every country, for 
it is their duty, their tremendous task to 
guide the movement that is taking root , 
to see that the high spiritual ideals are kept 
to the front, and to prevent materialism 
and selfishness, the desire for luxury, weallh 
and power from gaining the ascendant 
Vast social changes of one sort and another 
are in the near future inevitable, but there 
is no guarantee that if left to themselves 
these will make in a spiritual direction 
it all depends upon the leaders of the move- 
ment, upon the ideals that are kept before 
the minds of ihe people 

For a’l those who have the spiritual and 
social well being of humanity at heart, the 
present is a great opportunity, one of those 
rare occasions which only one out of many 
generations is permitted to see Righily 
guided there is no *aymg what spiritual 
achievements the present and following 
generation may rot make \\ hat is chiefly 
required is that the leaders fully realise 
what immense possibilities are open to 
them, and what are the ideals which they 
ought to seek to establish in the hearts and 
1 minds of the people That done, nothing 


can prevent the attainment of victory, the 
Social deliverance ami spiritunl advance- 
ment of the people 

And what an unexampled opportunity 
this social and spiritual awakening of the 
people offers to the religious institutions 
the Churche*. jYie priests and ministers ol 
religion, ol our time If these latter could 
Only he led to see the inner meaning, the 
spiritual significance ol tins awakening, the 
unreasonableness and inadequacy for the 
present age of their own narrow, abstract 
idealism, as well as the prestige which co- 
operation with the forces making for the 
spiritual emancipation of the people would 
give to the institutions they represent, we 
are convinced that they would whole- 
heartedly throw m their lot «rfh the re- 
formers But the Churches of all lands, 
and the priesthood as a class, are so strongly 
attached to established authority of every 
kind, to the wealthy and idle classes, that 
it is almost impossible to hope that the 
priestly class will join in the movement 
But whether thev do so or not, we believe 
that m this case the cause of the people ts 
the cause of God , and we also believe that 
if the priesthood stands aside from and 
refuses to aid such cause, the institutions 
they lhcm<elves belong to will forfeit for 
ever the sympathy and support of the great 
majority of the people 

As regaids England, I am convinced that 
nothing can sav e her from the materialism, 
and from the fear which materialism gives 
rise to, but love, the ideal of brotherhood, 
a broader conception of spiritual life, the 
belief that man is a spiritual being and 
that fellowship wiih man is life. In my 
last article I showed the condition of fear 
into which England had sunk as the result 
of materialism and a too narrow conception 
of spiritual life What England is needing 
in order to escape from such fear and such 
materialism, is precisely what Jerusalem was 
needing two thousand years ago the ins- 
piration of a new 'ocial and spiritual ideal 
Such an ideal was supplied b\ Christ But 
the Jews rejected lhat ideal \\ ill England 
do the same 7 So far as established author- 
ity, the official element in the State, the 
Church and the wealthy cla«ses, are con- 
cerned, there seems to be no hope that the 
social ideal and teachings contained in 
Christianity will ever be received But in 
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regard to the nation at large I believe that 
the spirit ami ideal of Christianity are gam- 
ing in popularity jear by year Soon they 
will have become to powerful that the} will 
give ii«c to a confident hope and belie! in 
the rejuvenation of our loent life, and when 
that day Cornel, hope will drive out (ear, 
and the ideal ol universal brotherhood will 
begin to manifest itself, not in the mind 
alone, but in the triutl every-dav world 
At vv at the case with Jerusalem m Christ's 
day, to is it the cate with 1 nglaml to day, 
it it not religion that u lacking but the 
Christian morahtj, the humane idealism 
which alone can make religion beautiful 
and attractive 

The prevailing materialism social tyranny 
and injustice, will continue just so long at 
we retain our physical view of man and 
our narrow conceptions of spiritual life 
Die physical and spiritual thraldom which 
arc the outcome of a devitalising material* 
ism arc literally destroying the manhood 
and impoverishing the life of the entire 
modern world , and only tiie love of man, 
the development o! a grander social ideal 
can save the nations from social chaos and 
disaster, from revolution and bloodshed 
Uut happily there are signs of a great spiri- 


tual awakening Man is becoming for man 
a new creature, the source of a new and 
more abundant life, a veritable spiritual 
potsession And whereas in a materialistic 
life the object of work, of commerce, etc, 
is to make wealth, even at the expense of 
man, in a spiniual life it is to make and 
ennoble man, 10 beautify and perfect the 
human spirit, to deepen and multiply social 
relationship*, and thus to further, increase 
and inienstfy spiniual life Consequently, 
with the discovery of the spiritual value of 
man we believe tint the way lias been 
opened to a new idealism, an idealism which 
will be the salvation of tiie modern world 
In the acceptance of ibis idealism there is 
lo be found the hope of the future well 
firing of ihe entire human race, the on b 
effective means of spiritualising life, of 
making possible the attainment of that 
grand attitude of existence where want, and 
hatred, and human strife arc done awav 
and where love and peace, social service 
and heroic endeavour arc the rule and la" 
of life And such idealism we believe is 
the real inspiration behind the finest efforts 
and movements of our time 

Wilfred W Ft lock 
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OQUCCZCD in among those wealthy em- 
O pona of Old bond Street ifiat cater for 
the richest private customers of 
London, where the stream of private motors 
and carnages is most turbid and noisy and 
where spruce footmen and livened shopmen 
iitr .wvituipjwwy uliui; ilftirris- <c ,liutr 
shop full of beautiful things of a rare 
and surprising quality Woven stuff*, 
simple and harmonious in colour, form a 
rich and quiet background for a gay 
luxuriance of intricate embroideries, an 
amazing mist of marvellously figured lace, 
jewel*, enamel and s Iver work— even 
children’s toys, bright playthings — wooden 
horses with wheels instead of legs And in 
everything there is a quality for which you 
will search in vain amongst the much costlier 


goods exposed for sale all along that 
thoroughfare of opulence — for the*e thing* 
are all evidently the work of human hands 
nnd the imaginations of human hearts 
They are the work of Russian peasants 
Inside the Jitile shop amongst the** 

iirasim*; ,v ,ih.“.l > usv:aar .kvy*w-.li/'.ha.«-r-ol 

lected them there She and her helpers ate 
busy «elbng them to the steady stream of 
customer*, and she talks of her wares with a 
love and a know ledge we do not see in the 
usual dealers— and naturally so for this it 
not so much her business as the work and 
enthusiasm of her life She is Madam* 
Pogosky of the Russian peasant Industrie* 
and she believe* she has a message f»c 
India 

It was her special genius to love th e 
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Russian peasant, misunderstood and despis- 
ed by tbe ruling classes in Russia, and al- 
most entirely unknown to them Because 
she loved, she came to know their genius 
hnd their great wealth of traditional wis- 
dom The progressive classes of people, 
students, officials and professional®, told her 
that the peasants were idle, thriftless, igno- 
rant and that whatever crafts they raa\ once 
base known were now forgotten by them, 
since factories had cheapened out of exis- 
tence the labour of human hands and heads, 
and used complicated, stupid machines 
instead But she did not believe them , atld 
now, alter iS years of work with the peas- 
ants she says thev are “splendid, industhoili 
workers” She has worked with therti, she 
has found them material when they wanted 
it, she has found a market for their work, 
ahd this is her verdict , — they are ‘splendid 
workers ’ and as to their ignorance she says 
that “as a woman of ripe age, I find I am 
unable to tench them " And hers is the work 
of no sentimental visionary you cannot keep 
a shop in Bond Street for long without a 
sound business basis 

Wherever there is a true peasant commu- 
nity there is true handiwork and there is 
little true handiwork anywhere else 1 hese 
Russian peasants are tillers of the soil 
Through the long Russian winters they 
work at their crafts, not with the shallow 
cleverness of an art school teaching but with 
the inherited skill of generations and with 
their own natural love of good workman- 
ship They make everything for use and 
decorate it for beauty , and so their handi- 
work has the supreme quality of obedience 
to nature These are simple merits, though 
great ones, and they might be expected to 
avail little in competition with the mechani- 
cal finish of the produce of our machine 
made civilization, but they are qualities 
that do tell more and more, even in the 
commercial sphere 1 he big firms who 
have carried on or exploited cottage indus- 
tries in Ireland, Scotland and elsewhere, as 
well as Madame Pogosky who has assisted 
and developed them in Russia, have found 
that they can be made to pay We are 
getting weary of the soulless work of fac- 
tories and commercial travellers paltry 
designs even at competitive prices are begin 
nmg to pall upon us and real work is more 
land more recognised by its touch of the 


human hand, its quality, which is inimitable 
by any concatenation of cog-wheels fn 
many places little movements are afoot to 
save the few crafts that commercialism has 
not robbed and ruined , and the ethical and 
national — and international — importance of 
the c e endeavours, too great for present dis- 
cussion, may be known by all who will 
trouble to study the mattef 

1 he commercialism which has been so 
disastrous to the peasants and their indus- 
tries can never save them, but it is to the 
enterprise of tho«e who are business people 
arid something mote besides) that we must 
ook for their only hope of rescue Madame 
Pogosky 's successful experiment shows this 
most clearly, and so do her experiences in 
Russia, where Government action was at- 
tempted, especially in relation to the lace 
Industrie®, with disastrous results The 
Russian Government,hav ing no belief in the 
capability of the peasants, but anxious to 
save some part of their industry in lace 
making, sought to meet the difficulty by 
establishing schools to teach lace making 
They equipped a small army of newly- 
taught teachers who, instead of developing 
the indigenous craft, founded a new and 
very different industry, ignoring the native 
ability that they never looked for, and 
almost completing the ruin of the peasants’ 
market by competition This has an 
analogy in the factory methods of much of 
the Swadeshi work in India, and also in 
the work taught in India by missionaries, 
Of which Madame Pogosky saw some at 
the Indian Exhibition in I ondon, and of 
which she says — ■ 

1 It «as pitiful lo me to See Indian wotien exhibit 
ed to the public miking torchon lace • — a thing which 
is not e\Cn a pajing craft >rd has nothing beautiful 
ind nothing Indian about it 

Will India have a Madame Pogoskv ? 
She has shown what one devoted worker 
can do in Russia — not much in comparison 
with the need of so v ast a country, but much 
in itself, and it must lead to much more 
India has a peasantry with a greater inheri- 
tance of handicraft «kill than Russia, but 
even more misunderstood by its Tultng 
classes and already nearly as badly invaded 
by industrialism In India, as in Russia, 
the progressive people are mostly under the 
delusion that the handicrafts and village 
industries are aead, or nearly so, and they 
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ire inclined to welcome the scourge of com- 
mercialitm, altogether mistaking its true 
nit urc 

Midame Pngo*l > 1m made known her 
hopes concerning Indian craft* in 1 lecture 
to the 1 heosoplucal Society, now to be 
published in 1udt3 from which I ha»e al- 
ready quoted She *i\» — 

| In 01 IDO 1 l|1r about In I • 10 dire to »pnU of It 
but m> 1 Jci « ltd l>c 10 hue f m a try II my 
mtu 1 m is rn,1 1 1 I it crc are lir sivty forgotten 
corner* i 1 I I 1 meal la«eic«.» u! I «l !y»>M 
ll e 1 I m do M d 1 nw II it o 1 in toil met IQ 
Sell «1 It it tv d an I car, MO! aflord lo do ihesc th n^v 
for It eimrtve* tl rrc m cl intc lo open a inirfcrt lor 
item Utley do it 1 *,* ol v> Ik- 11 1 lolly nsiley 
used to do pert ips if id |,oo I mater ah |1 en 
there is 1 « iy 10 » ppti j* hJ itiuerult aid tie pro 
duced good* mould improie al o ce 

Her intuition is rig 1 1 line know Quite 
apart from the craft* n1m.fi have been more 
or less commercialized ipart from the true 
mine work which has been more or le«* 
changed i J r fien frgndrl 1>\ the dealers 
who now overrun mwt c f In 1 a there are 
genuuie village in lust ic* in India And 
they could be revived ind bclpci 1»j ibe 
right methods by nne who realty know*, or 
can get to kn »vv, the true conditions necet 
sary to the workers and the dangers most ne 
cessary to be avoided It is not an easy work 
to do It needs a knowledge not only of 


handicrafts, but of commerce, and probably 
of international commerce also, to some 
extent And above all, »t need* enthusiatm 
and genuine sympathy with Indian life as it 
survives most pure and unchanged Hutto 
the enthusiast with tl tie qualifications, who 
will take up such a labour m India, there 
will be great revelation* of beauty anJ 
usefulness, and there should be no financial 
loss It is in the interests of government in 
the truest sense, for a peasantry divorced 
from its traditional crafts always loses it* 
discipline of life and tends to discontent 
and disorder It is in the interests ol 
nationalism, for only the handicrafts arc 
truly national, industrial product* ultimately 
losing all human, as well as national 
character 

AnJ /he f>f»»ib/hi/e» mvsi be tremendous- 
In Hutsia, beautiful work was obtained 
again from place* which had been gc*M 
up as hopeless A little sympathy and 
encouragement, and some solid help 
revived ihe most surprising beauties of 
industry And 4 In ha has but recently hern 
the grandest handicraft country in tie 
svorld,* says Madame I’ogosks, * the heart 
cannot he demoralised as quickly a* tht 
lower brain, — it beats still ” 

P A. Mairet 


OPTIMISM 


T HC future of India hangs in the balance 
The forces of darkness and of light 
are struggling to possess her for cen 
tunes Will her people advance and svotk 
and be men? Or will they sink and vege- 
late and deteriorate? This is the question 
that faces all thinking persons in India 
Already we hear prophets ol woe talking of 
a dying race We have worthy public men 
assuring us that a ' divine dispensation 
has condemned India to languish in ignor- 
ance and helplessness for at least several 
centuries We have advocates of social 
reforms who proclaim that India's economic 
problem cannot be solved before certain 
reforms have been effected We have re 
ligious apostles declaring that thete is no 


hope for India till she is Christianized- 
Quacks and cranks too, of vary mg degree* 
of intelligence abound in this age of trann 
tion Aft are sincere All work accordcfltf 
to their best lights And all do some good 
But they all put off into the far distant 
future the realization of India's deared 
hopes They neglect the economic situ* 
tion, and hold out no prospects ol a speedf 
terminationof famines and plagues, ilhteracf 
and inefficiency Thus the minds of 
earnest young men are overwhelmed wi>“ 
sorrow and despair Is there sucbaw« ar f| 
road to travel? Will India remain asletfl 
so long? Their hearts sink at «■*! 
thought This beloved land of ours t" 1 
unfortunate victim of fate and chance, 
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will it come by its own? Pessimism finds 
an easy entrance into minds bewildered by 
the contradictory teachings of our leaders 
Hope dies out and w ith it enthusiasm No 
one wishes to sacrifice his life and happiness 
for a will o' the wisp An ideal, which is 
not even within the range of practical poll* 
tics, can excite no zeal It is too academic 
and theoretical to appeal to the people 
The question of India s destiny in the 
twentieth century is one of the burning 
problems of the day Pessimism with re- 
gard to the immediate future paralyses our ’ 
energy and destrnjs the movements which 
have been built up with so much sacrifice 
and suffering 

Will India's economic problem be solved 
in the near future 5 This is the question Or 
shall we and our great-grand children have 
to wait for centuries before that final con 
summation is reached 5 The wise men of 
India should answer this inquiry 

The pessimists, who would leach our 
young men that India has * a Himalaya to 
cut through" before she can enjoy economic 
prosperity take a very low view of the 
capacity of the people for progre»sive ac 
tion They say that we area very servile 
and degraded people We have no charac 
ter we lack vigour and strength we are 
disunited we are ignorant we cannot 
work together otir best men are stupid and 
selfish our women are uneducated and in 
different we are centuries behind Europe 
we have no common spirit and no ability 
for the management of our affairs And 
the obstacles in our way are immense the 
other countries of the world are very power- 
ful they are determined to preserve their 
superiority over us they are verj skilful 
in promoting their interests In this un- 
equal conflict, how can we hope for success 
soon? How can we hope for it at all, saj 
some 

Surely a stiong case can be made out for 
the pessimist if we omit to consider the 
situation from the standpoint of scientific 
sociology When a person is unfortunate, 
every one turns against him Even so it is 
with India The present, with its misery 
and darkness, weighs so heavily on the 
spirit that many cannot see the future, 
which must grow out of it 

1 propose to show in this essay that the 


economic problem of India will be solved 
before the century is several decades old 
I have arrived at this conclusion after a 
dispassionate study of the forces that are at 
work in India ! have not allowed my 
own feelings to influence my judgment I 
have tried to apply the method of modern 
sociology to India, and deduced certain con- 
clusions that should for ever dispel all pes 
simism from the minds of all social workers 
Keason teaches us optimism the heart 
points in the same direction Where the 
.head and the heart unite in their testimony, 
there is no room for doubt 

What is the silver lining o i the cloud of 
India s future 5 Let us enumerate and dis- 
cuss the various forces that represent latent 
v italnv 

(i) The Indnn States Many people for- 
get that one third of India is comprised 
within the territories ofour own States And 
there are two independent States in the 
counts In the States, our energies are not 
cabined, cribbed, and confined There is 
scope for initiative and public spirit The 
social organization is not so hopelessly 
brol en up as it is in British India The 
people are not cowards and slaves they 
preserve some of their native pride and 
sell respect Manly sports and exercises are 
not forgotten iliere I lie natural social 
atmosphere of oriental societv permits free 
growth to some extent f he States have 
life, vigour, virility 1 he institutions call 
ed the btates or Durbars may be in many 
instances decrepit disorganized inefficient 
and corrupt Hut the Durbar is not the 
people And the Durbars too are making 
up I he States are rapidly falling into line 
with the modern movements of progress 
Enlightened princes and ministers are trying 
to do something like their duty towards 
those- whom they squeeze and tax and 
gov ern There is a flutter in the dovecots 
of Princedom, for the rajahs. recogo ze that 
they must either advance or retrogade 
They must conserve and increase their pres- 
tige and influence, or they are doomed to 
helplessness and inertia Foreign travel, 
which is an expensive luxurv for most states 
at present, at least opens the eyes of some 
princes to the possibilities of development 
1 he graduates of British Universities, not 
finding suitable careers within British India, 
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are overflowing ‘ into the yellow colourd 
area ’ This process must develop with lapse 
of time The passing away of the old genera 
tion o I indolent, corrupt, and ignorant 
ministers at the courts now leaves the stage 
free for the new educated class to exercise 
its talent in administration and the people 
are everywhere sympathetic towards their 
rulers Thus the states present a field for 
honest, unselfish work which is almost un 
explored up till non While 70 millions of 
our countrymen live in the state' no young 
Alexander of patriotism need despair that 
there are no realms for him to conquer 
There is an immense amount of work 
to be done by independent public men in 
the states It is an erroneous impression 
that one must be an official to do good in 
a state Officials are important but they 
are not all important Capable and judt 
Cious journalists can help in building up a 
healthy, progressive public life in the states 
Living issues rouse the intelligence and 
social spirit of a people The dead, aca- 
demic discussions of the congresses and 
newspapers of British India cannot galvanize 
this corpse of a slavish population into life 
Within twenty years the states will have 
established sound sy stems of public educa 
tion and finance Popular education will 
lead to a demand for free political insti 
tutions I he despotism of the princes vill 
be curbed So it has been in Luropc so 
u shall be in India 1 he organic growth 
and development of the states should occupy 
us lor the next decade 

(a) The ReliffioatO/ders Next to the stales, 
the old religious orders are the most in- 
dependent organized autonomous social 
bodies within the community Many of 
them never come in touch with “politics 
l hey have spirit and vitality I hey know 
liow to govern themselves I hey feel that 
they are children of the sod nod love 
their moll erland Their sturdy self assertive 
pride should be directed into active chan 
nels I hey preserve the breath of life that 
should be breathed into the other parts of 
the social whole White 1 community 
can preserve even the remnants of organiz- 
ation and autonomous activity, there is no 
reason for pessimism The jyefr is not 
extinguished fan it into flame by your 
dev otion 


It is sad to reflect that the modern religi- 
ous orgazations like the samajes of various 
kinds that exist among us have not been 
able to preserve their free and independent 
life I he hand of death is already upon 
them I hey only serve to spread the 
poison of servility and moral covvaidice 
more qmckly along the arteries of the 
social system They talk of dharma, but 
fear is in their hearts They sing hymns 
to God, but really obey force They desire 
mullt but hug their chain® They should 
ieam 1 lesson from the old religious organiz- 
ations 

(3) The Rise of ihe MiidUC/i m During 
the last Idly years, il e growth of a compact 
middle class has been one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of our society It 
is a very composite and curious class It 
depends for its very existence on the good 
will of the British rulers of India It is 
ihcir creation All its organs and organiz- 
ations have been established and developed 
hy the British It is self conscious and alert 
It is a sword that cuts both ways When 
its members are cowardly and avaricious, 
they rum the country But when even a 
few of them display some courage and 
enthusiasm, they wield far greater influence 
than rajas and landlords 1 he combina- 
tion of Western culture and WVstcrn ideas 
of public dutv forms in irresistible weapon 
Where only the culture is imbibed, we 
have a sickly, loathsome, vile product, thp 
job hunting graduate or the licentious 
barrister at law 

l his terrible middle class will make or 
mar the country And the chances are that 
it will make rather than mar Permanent 
contact with Lurope keeps alive notion* 
o! dignity and self respect in this class Its 
rani s are being constantly recruited from 
the colleges Circumstances will force it | 
to find Us way into industry and commerce 
m co-operation with Indian or Luropean 
capital Its organization, represented bv 
Bar clubs conferences, the lower civil service 
the Samajes and Congresses cannot be di* 
solved without upsetting the entire machinery 
of governments 1 his unassailable orpaniz 
ation will enable it to work even during 
times of stress and strife It is shielded b) 
the Government itself 

This middle class will furnish the Jeadef* 
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of India The leadership of society is being 
transferred from the anstocracv to this 
middie-class Even princes solicit the favour 
of this class for recognition and public 
appreciation, for it controls the newspapers 
and literature of the country The dis- 
appearance of the old leadership, based 
on land and rank, is one of the healthiest 
signs of the times A great revolution is 
being worked out w ithin our community a 
silent rev otution of forces and tendencies and 
structure Intellect is superseding wealth 
as the guiding force The public men of 
India arc the rSjas of t da\, and their influ 
ence will grow from venr to year Their word 
will have more power than the decrees of a 
maharaja 1 he New India of the twentieth 
century Hill be different in this respect from 
the India of the Sikhs and the Marhattas 

The rich classes have always been the 
marplots of social revolutions 1 hey cannot 
live in storms and whirlwinds Cowardice 
is second nature to them for their heart is 
not in ideals but in their lands and money- 
bags It is a misfortune for a societv to 
choose its leaders from this class I his 
circumstance has been one of the mam 
causes of the downfall of prev ious political 
organizations in the country Let not the 
rich be your masters 1 he\ are useful and 
valuable as allies of the intellectual class 
but they should not be allowed to control 
movements or formulate plans for develop 
ment Property always seeks to defend 
jtself first, and then cares lor the public 
welfare 1 he Brahman must be above the 
Vaishya 

The increase of this middle class cannot 
be checked by any contrivance It is a 
great problem for us to direct its energies 
into right channels 

(4I The People The people of India, as 
a whole, are strong and manlv Some parts 
of the country are physically degenerate, 
and physical degeneracy among nations 
always spells moral and intellectual decay 
These sections of the country cannot play 
an active part in the process of regenera- 
tion They are useless for all purposes at 
present 

But then there remain 120,000 000 people, 
who are virile and stalwart peasant 11 , fit to 
rank with the world s finest stock They 
number more than the entire population of 
the Roman Empire ns estimated by Gibbon 
Surelv while this immense reserve of strength 


remains unexhausted, sighs and lamentation 
are rather premature The simple habits 
of our peasantry are a great national as«et 
Simplicity is a nation’s armour, which shall 
not fail it in the day of trial 

(5) The Home// In our women we 
have a hitherto unutilized source of 
vitality and power Our women are of 
course in a state of subjection, but so are 
women all over the world In this respect 
there is not much to choo*e between the 
Tast and the West Apart from this uni 
versal curse and its consequences the women 
of India arc eminently fitted to play a pro- 
minent part in the coming change They 
are loyal to persons, and this is the next best 
virtue after loyally to principles T hev are 
conservative in many respects, and healthy 
conservatism is today a sign of individuality 
among less advanced communities attacked 
by the aggressive semi civilization of 
Europe H111 lu women arc also very simple 
in their habits T hey will not work spon 
tmeously for the public gooJ, because they 
arc not ver\ intelligent , but they will work 
through the influence of personality Tvery 
young man should be a missionary of public 
spirit to his wife, and he will have a very 
willing convert The young husbands of 
India have an enormous responsibility to 
discharge towards their wives in this respect 

(6) The Muhwimtlws Some pessimists 
speak of “the soul killing ’ Hindu Muham- 
madan question But 1 do not see many 
difficulties in the proplcm, which u.tU 
s ohe itself through the force of emumstnnees 
Historical evolution does more than our 
restless impatience in these great movements 
of progress The orator or the journalist is 
only the fly on the wheel of time The 
diffusion of \\ estern education among the 
Muhammadans will inevitably bring the 
leaders of the two communities together by 
eradicating intolerance and prejudice The 
type of character that is being moulded in 
the Central Hindu College and the Aligarh 
College js fundamentally the same A 
Hindu and a Muhammadan graduate can 
understand each other much better than 
a mullah and a pundit The union of the 
cultured classes of these communities will 
be organic and permanent this time Hither- 
to it has been merely mechanical and politi 
cal Western education w ill do what Akbar 
attempted 111 lus days 
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borne critics may point out that Western 
education seems to widen the gull rather 
than to bridge it 1 hey are short-sighted 
and hasty in their judgment I he noise of 
a few selfish barnsters-at law and place- 
seekers cannot defeat the will of the Spirit 
of the age rty; eddies and whirlpools arc 
inevitable, but the direction of the current 
is unmistakable There may be some bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding due to wrong 
tactics on both sides Hut the same force 
that takes students of both communities to 
Oxford and Harvard will make them friends 
at Hyderabad and Bhopal We in India 
lack the capacity of sound generalization 
in sociology We do not sec far enough 
ahead 

f or all is ii ill though (a III iiid form 
He sundered in die mg 1 1 of fear 
Well roiis die storm to tl esc tl it I cir 
A deeper ioilc icross the Morin 
Proclaiming sot il truth sh til spie id and jusi ie 
I he leaders of the two communities will 
learn that their social mil intellectual life 
must be different from that of the misses, 
Hindu and Muhammadan f or the great 
unifying force of Western culture and 
manners is obliterating all barriers between 
the educated Hindu and Muhammadan 
The people will keep to the old ways, but 
the educated men and women of both 
communities will be drawn together by 
common social habits and tastes Already 
this fusion is taking place in our Bar-rooms 
What has a Muhammadan barrister at-law 
in common with the hifiz and the h3ji? Let 
us jealize the fact that the educated class 
in India is fast becoming a caste, a new 
lJrahmanhood and Sayyadhood, an aristo- 
cracy of talent and wealth, bound together 
by common standards of conduct 

Let us not seek to solve the problems 
of the twentieth century by picturing to 
outsell es the India of the eighteenth This 
virbinoted -nltyv" .which .s' «nffiluuxi { ,t r .tie- 
middle classes of Europe and America, will 
lead the people towards education and 


freedom step by step. Japan has advanced 
along the same lines Jhe Hindu upper 
classes will give up their silly love of the 
antiquated debris of their past, and the 
Muhammadan leaders will laugh at their 
own superstitions and social codes Tor the 
mighty steam-roller of modern science is 
pulverizing these old-world systems and 
organizations into atoms, and the educated 
classes of all Asiatic countries draw their 
inspiration not from Uagdad or Ucnarcs or 
Pekin, but from Pans and Dcrlm and 
London and New York Anon the light 
will reach the masses too, but a century is 
required for that consummation In the 
meantime, let Hindu and Muhammadan 
forget their out-of-date customs and insti- 
tutions, and form the freemasonry of Culture 
which Western education must establish 
1 his is the i lecrssnry process of develop- 
ment for the Hindu and Muhammadan upper 
and middle classes Luropean culture will 
find them together in spite of themselves 
What the I ime-bpmt joins together, no 
man can put asunder — and no govenment 
too 

Our brief analysis leads us to the 
conclusion that all the forces arc making for 
the unity and regeneration of India We 
arc parts of a larger whole, the laws of 
whose activity must be understood No one 
can take up the code of Manu or the 
shariat of Islam today, and sav, “We shall 
advance along this path ” , 

India will not grow by making a cess- 
pool of itself and breeding the worms and 
reptiles of antiquity in the twentieth 
century She must join the march of the 
world, and she cannot help doing so Thus 
there is no cause for despair lherc are 
soun.es of vitality in our community, whtch 
must be utilized, and the methods of 
Western civilization must be followed ! o 
avl'.vihr. Can-ami' .tEimht; , f wuuih* say, "fn 
due time ye shall reap, if ye faint not ' 

Hak Dvval 
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I HE CAVES AT ISADAMI 

| M PORI W l SlO\F bU I PlbRE-s IN THf- DALC \N 
B\ Rev Arthur R Slatcr. 

T HL rock cives of Llephanta, Cllora in the interest shown in Hindu .irt and Dr 
and Ajanta ire well known by virtue Coomaraswami, Mr Havell, and others are 
of the fact that they have been freely doin^ much to introduce not only to 
visited and described by travellers who have Westerners but to Indians the beauties of 
supplied many photos of the striking caves the art of former days Some of tlie^ finest 
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and carvings to the illustrated papers art specimens have been procured from 
Archaeologists have also been keenly temples but the great rock caves o£ India 
interested in these wonderful works of also produce examples which do no discredit 
art, and have done much to make their to the best work of the Indian artists Some 
striking features known to the public In of the more familiar figures of the caves 
these days there ts a considerable revival above referred to have become well-known, 
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but, though the rock caves of Badami are 
not so great to extent as these, they contain 
some very line instances of workmanship 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
pictures Moreover, the Caves of Badamt 
are of greatest importance from an archa.o 
logical point of view because they have 
provided what was long desired, a fixed 
definite date for the construction of one of 
them On the other sculptures there is no 
date that can be definitely deciphered and 
the absence of a date led the archeologists 
into difficulties Theories were advanced 
t6 explain the periods at which the various 
caves in different parts of India were pro 
bably made but it w>s always felt to be 
unsatisfactory The discovery of a definite 
date on one of the stones of the No 3 Caves 
at Badami has led to a great change in the 
view of archaeologists respecting the dates 
when these were completed This insrrip- 
tion declares the cave to have been made 
in the twelfth year of the well-known king 
Kirti varman rust in the ‘fii e hundredth y ea r 
after the inauguration of the Saka king' 

I he date therefore is A D 578 l ergusson, 
commenting orvihis date, says, — 

Ad rutting which 1 think its arch lecture renders 
nearly certain that it is the earliest of the three still 
they are so l Ue one another that the latest may l>c 
•fsutned tohaicbecn excavated wilt in the I inns of 

II e nc-xt century say A D Vo 10 tlSo Comparing 
the architecture of this roup with that Known as the 
central Or Ram*s¥,ara.£roup at J Dora it is so nearly 
identical, that though it may be si ghtly more modern 
it can hardly now be doubled that they too including 
perhaps the case known as the Ravan ka khai must 
invcoecn excavated in the 71k century Instead 
therefore, of the s&juence formerly adopted «e are 
forced#*© fall back on that marvellous picture of 
religious toleration described by the Ch nesc p lgnm 
is exhibited at Allahabad 11 the year 643 A I) 
On that occasion the king Harsha S lad tya dislri 
bulcd alms or gifts to ten thousand priests (he first day 
m honour of Buddha the second of Adilya the Sun 
and the third in honour of lswara or Siva and ll e 
e ghteen kings who ass wed at lli s splendid quin 
quenmai* its i ai' seem ttr ikrve promiscuously 
lionoured equally these three d unities With tl s 
toleration at hcadquaiters, "e ouglt not tobesur 
pnsed if wc find the temples of different rel j, ons 
overlapping one another to some extent 

It has previously been accepted as a reli- 
able theory, that the caves of the respective 
faiths were made in the period when these 
faiths were predominant in the land Thus, 
according to the empirical or real know- 
ledge of the history of the period during 
which they were supposed to be excavated, 
they were arranged in sequences Thus in 


the caves of Ellora, the Buddhist was 
assumed to have preceded the Brahmanical, 
and the latter was succeeded by the Jam 
The close similarity between the four caves 
at Badami, one Sana, two Brahmanical, 
one Jam, has convinced Tergusson and other 
scholars that all must have been excavated 
within the period A D 575—680 A com- 
parison with the Tllora Caves, seems fo 
confirm this conclusion 1 his, too, is a 
tentative view, and archa.oIogists will wel- 
come any new light which may help toward 
solving the problems associated with the 
construction of these caves 1 hat Badamt 
has provided the one definite date gives it 
a great importance but the fineness of the 
workmanship is a sufficient reason for pay- 
ing the place a visit even at some inconveni- 
ence 

Fortunately the place can be eastlv 
reached Badami town is some four miles 
from the Railway station but this distance 
is easily covered by the tongas w Inch can 
easily be arranged for by communication 
with the Station Master Joining llotgi, 
on the mam line from Madras to Bombay, 
to Gadag on the line running from Hubli to 
Bezwada, is 4 line passing, for the most 
part t through unattractive country The 
traiu service is uithickity one of the slowest 
jynV India but the traveller by this line to 
Badami is also able to visit the wonderful 
city of Uijapue. >T he town of Badamt once 
held a position of no mean importance in 
'the history of the early Hiqdirkmgdoms, few 
vestiges of that former greatness remaining to 
witness to it History relates that the town 
was taken from the possession of the 
Pallavas by Pulisheki 1 irst in the sixth 
century, and w as made into the capital of the 
Chalukyan kingdom by him It was evident 
that the unique position of the town ap 
pealed to him as affording a splendid defence 
against any enemies who might try to over 
throw him There is an inscription re- 
cording the dale when the fort was built, 
dated 1339, in the reign of Hanhara of 
Vijayanagar Some say the forts date from 
remote ages, even before the Christian era, 
but there is little to support such a claim 
In ail probability the town remained i fl 
the possession of the kings of Vijayanaga* 
nil the sixteenth century In 1746 Badam' 
was ceded to the Pcshwa but it did not 
pass to the Matin (tas till ten years latet 






Badami Caves — V lew of the 1 ank at 
From tlie time when the Mahrattas took over 
the town the whole history is one of cruelty 
and bloodshed Haider All took. Badami 
in 1776 but it was surrendered to the allied 
forces of the Nizam and the Peshwa in 1786 
after a memorable siege of four months 
When Tipu captured the place he made the 
forts much stronger and when the allied 
forces arrived thej had difficulty in captur- 
ing the forts At first their operations were 
not successful but 

‘ It was determined to try the effect of an escalade 
On the morning of the 29th of May 20 000 infantry 
of the confederate army were drawn up for that service 
The garrison consisting of upwards of 3 3 oo men man 
ned the works to oppose them and » hen the assa I 
ants advanced which they did with great resolution 
they found the d tch and covered way full of mines which 
were fired and proved exceed ngly destructive but 
Vhe Mahrattas and Mughals viemg w th each other 
rushed forward in i most impetuous though tumultu 
ous manner applied ladders mounted the walls in 
various places and except the slight check sustained 
at the citadel carried all before them within the lown 
The garrison fled to the forts above and rolled down 
huge stones upon their assa lan is whose casualties 
were nu nerous but the garrison becoming mum dated 
at their furious and persevering attack offered to sur 
render if their lives were spared a condition which 
was immediately gTanted — History by Grant Duff 
1 he fort on the north hill is defended 


Badami looking 10 the North hegt,^ 
by a ditch 50 feet deep From several 
points on this rock the traveller may obtain 
on excellent view of the small town which 
lies below There are also several temples 
of interest in the vicinity of the fort, and 
Muhammadan mosques containing a number 
of inscriptions But it is to the soulh hill, 
that the travel'er w ill turn his steps with the 
greatest interest, for on the west face of it are 
to be seen the celebrated rock temples, the 
importance of which has already been point- 
ed out The two forts are about 240 feet 
above the level of the surrounding ground 
so that they form quite a striking feature of 
the landscape The two forts were built 
on huge rocks with narrow chasms, from 30 
to 100 feet deep which were carefully filled 
with strong and hard masonry whenever 
they opened through the rock and it formed 
a front to the fort which added greatly to 
its strength Over these fOcks at irregular 
intervals were placed bastions, differing in 
size, joined by loop-holed walls of masonry 
In these bastions were placed the ordnance 
which defended the town The interior of 
the fort was bare, uneven, and rocky, and 
except for a few store-rooms and magazines, 
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Sna in all sorts of itlitude* There are 
several other figures of interest in this cave, 
which is doubtless devoted to the God Siva 
By means of a flight of steps the second 
cave is reached md from the platform in 
front of this cave the visitor can obtain a 
magnificent view of tl e town and the huge 
tank at the bottom In tl e facade of this 
cave there are four p liars carved from the 
middle upwards and four scalloped arches 
At the east end of the verandah is the 
Vi«hnu in the form of a boar Below this 
are Shesha the tl ous-md headed snake with 
a human head and a female figure There 
is also a fine figure of \ ishnu lifting one 
foot over the 1 eavens and pu*ting the other 
on the earth The frieze of the cornice all 
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round is carved with groups of figures The 
entrance to the inner chamber is similar to 
that of the first cave the roof of the cham 
ber rs supported by eight pillars and tl e 
corbels are lions human figures vampires 
and elephants Passing from this cave or e 
reaches by means of a doorway the third 
cave which is the finest and most important 
of all Above the facade of this cave there 


is a huge rock rising perpendicularly over 
one hundred feet The facade is 72 feet 
from north to south, md has six square 
pillars and two pilasters i-} feet high On 
the stylobate of this cave too there are many 
ganas represented in relief The brackets 
of the pillars represent male and female 
figures Arddhananshvara S va and Parvati, 
and on the columns themselves are carved 
elaborate festoons and below medallions 
with groups of figures At the east end of 
the verandah is a huge four armed figure 
of Vishnu seated on the body of the great 
snake Aiuntn which is thrice coiled round 
him Its five hoods are spread over his 
crown The front left hand rests on the calf 
of the leg and the back left hand holds the 
conch shell The front right hand holds 
something uhch represents wealth or fruit 
and the back right hand the “heavy sharp 
edged quoit which was so commonly used 
in early days by tl e Hindus for throwing at 
tl e r enemies 1 1 ere are also a great many 
belts and necklaces which are supposed to 
represent gems On the right of the back 
wall of the verandah there is a fine carving 
of the Varaha or Boar incarnation It will 
be remembered that \ ishnu took this form 
when he freed the earth from the demon 
chief Hiranyaksha who had carried it to 
the bottom of tl e ocean The boar dived 
down and freed the earth after one thousand 
years fight 1 his carving is also to be seen 
in many otl er caves and shrines Mear 
this sculpture is the inscription to which 
reference has already been made At the 
west end of the verandah is a carving repre 
senting Vishnu as a Man lion In this form 
Vishnu was able to destroy the demon who 
misused the powers he possessed by virtue 
of his Austerit.es He has four arms and 
his left one rests on a huge^lub (see illustra 
tion) Behind him stands the eagle Garuda 
in human form and on the other side is 
a L d 'i? rf , ? everal figures float sover dns 
shoulders holding in their hands gifts and 
garlands while above his head is seen 
the lotus plant 1 here are many other 
sculptures of fine workmanship which are 
deserving of a clo‘e study but the I mits of 
this article forbid any such detailed account 
The huge figure on the outside to the right 
of the onlooker shown in the illustration 
is worthy of mention partly because of 
its great size and partly because of the 
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energetic way in which the work has been 
executed Vishnu in his dwarf form has 
eight arms in which he holds the d scus 
sword club arrow conch bow shield In 
front there are also many figures of interest 
The interior of the Case has seseral not 
able camngs many of them showing great 
skill in the artist 

The fourth case is a Jain one and was 
probably cut about A D 650 The 
verandah is about 31 feet by 6 feet 6 inches 
and the cave itself 16 feet deep There are 
four square pillars in front with bracf et 
capitals Inside there is a fine specimen of 
the figure of Mahavir the last of the twenty 


o Cs c No III 
four Tuthankars There are many figures 
ol hon« alligators etc in bas relief, and 
1 irihankars are inserted in the pillars and 
the walls 

lladami is a place of great I istonc interest 
and no one who pays a \isit to this place 
will' fie disappointed* if lie is interested'in 
the hislory and archeology of India He 
must not expect to find the cases on the 
same scale as those of l lephanta, Cllora, 
and Ajanta, but he will find what compen 
sates for absence of quantity the fine 
quality of workmanship which weassociale 
with the work of the ancient Indian artists 
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ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
By Prof P G Shah, m a , b sc , msci 


Section 1 
bses of Alunumum 

I T reflects credit on India, and to the 
pioneers of this industry here that she 
Yra* ’ssetiti Vc&fc \w \»vt 
insignificant and humble in the resolution 
in the metallurgical in- 
J ar Jy } ears of dustries of the world even 

'l»“6h >»">'' '*>' 

discovery of the metal 
Aluminium, iis isolation, and Us use on 
industrial scale may well be said to mark 
an epoch in the use of metals by man 
Though the metal was isolated by Wohler 
in 1827, and attempts were made in 1854 
by Deville to obtain it in larger quantities, 
the industry had no footing till 1886 when 
Heronlt and Hall in\ented and patented 
their processesialmost simultaneous!} Since 
1889, there has been a remarkable increase 
in the use ol Aluminium in the arts and 
industries 1 his was the result of the fall 
in the cost of production in 1887 the cost 
of Aluminium was £18 per lb , in 1891 it 
was about iorf per lb , in 1909 it was 
reported that the cost varied from £61 to 
£80 per ton, in 1911-12 the price was at 
about £75, r e , at about 8rf per lb 

The large varietv of uses to which the 

Uses of Alum, ra ' ,al has b 'f" P“' ,n °' h ' r 
nlum countries will give an idea 

of the vast changes that 
are bound to follow with the increasing use 
of aluminium The metal is at present 
used in all forms and dimensions, from 
papers, visiting cards thimbles which weigh 
but fractions of a tola to objects of se\era! 
maunds m weight such as shippropellors 
i and the like In the pure 

tries” 13 ,mJUS state aluminium serves for 
the manufacture of electric 
conductors, of surgical apparatus precision 
instruments, ol artistic objects hie letter 


c £ses, picture frames cigar cases, &c , and 
0 f cooking utensils cups dishes, pots &c 
p‘or articles of small or moderate dimen- 
sions where no special strength is required 
tpis metal competes successfully with cop-* 
per, nickel, germansfiver, anh *ur ass «ince 
Volume for volume it is cheaper In the 
larger industries also aluminium is making 
... rapid progress It has been 

JS 1 larj u e>= adopted for military uses, 
e g, field equipment utensils, where on 
account of its lightness a saving of about 
yo per cent m weight is effected, again, 
,he gun carriages u«ed in h ranee are made 
pf this metal winch weigh only 78 kilograms 
,fistead of the usual weight of 285 kilo 
grams Yachts and steamers 
"“'a™ 5 have been made of this 
pietal with considerable saving in weight 
yvlummium permits of being worked into 
t ubes which are preferred in the chemical 
,pdustnes, in optical instruments, and m 
, the making of cycles, motor 

r«ctes motorcars ’ . . 

c 7 cars etc It need not be 

pointed out that the science of aeronautics 
. and the making of aero- 

a p planes have been facilitated 

by the use of aluminium and its lighter 
,leei, corks all ° 5 s , Aluminium has a 
bright future before it as a 
conductor for electricity , though it is not 
s o good a conductor as copper, on account 
tjl its lightness, with equal conductivity it 
weighs and costs less than copper As 
s uch it is already in large use for overhead 
mi| , electric transmission In 

** k the mining industry theTe 

j,as been considerable saving in time, cost 
3 nd energy by the use of aluminium cars 
3 nd cages In Medical Science, the surgical 
Surjeij and instruments hale been made 
per.nstrj lighter and more handy, 

while its u«e in the dental 
plates has reduced both the cost and weight 
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of artificial teetVi In the manufacture of 
_ . . scientific instruments of 

parS™ P pre<™°n like the Balance, 
F the Sextant, &c , lightness 

as well as resistance to atmospheric oxida- 
tion have been secured It has been found 
useful for the manufacture of ordinary 
chemical apparatus like ovens, baths, 
tripods, etc , while in chemical industries 
it has been a great boon as it is fairly stable 
towards common chemical agents The 
recent developments in the art of soldering 
aturnmium has made this metal more easily 
available for the larger plants required in 
the chemical industries Aluminium is a 
good chemical agent for reducing the oxides 
of many metals and these reactions are 
utili c ed in \anous «aj« The use of 
... aluminium in flash light 

,n " a$ 8 powder is hi cly to change 

the old methods of lighting entire)) Tor 
printing purposes it is 
in prm ing found useful, lithographic 

plates made out of the metal being very 
valuable On account of 
in co ge ,t* lightness and stability 

m air, it has been proposed for coinage in 
place of copper and brass. 

Aluminium is very slowly acted upon by 
acids, though alkalis and salts have greater 
action Aluminium has 
nftal SCm> <M>Ue k cen s, y icd f° r this reason 
a semi-noble metal being 
intermediate between the noble metals — 
silver, gold and platinum, and the base 
metals— iron, copper, zinc, lead, etc As 
such, 

“ This *trai noble metal lias in mcn*e future betorc 
it becausi silver pold and platinum have extreme!) 
small prospects t>I being noticeably cheaper yet lie 
time is not probably far distant "ben «e snail base this 
metal at the price of ll e base metals It can replace 
platinum and gold becau e of its 1 ghtness « already 
.tipslar.es silver. *nccialjv because of .its res.stancr.to 
sulphur, as "ell is for its I gl loess besides being 
cheaper At its pre*cnt price it can replace it e 
common metals for u«es "1 cr? its 1 ghtness is an extra 
ord nary advantage llut "hen Hs price is down to that 
... of 1 hesc baser njela)*, >i u )) replace 

them ly virtue of us o«n intrmsc 
them cal and phjscal xupcriontv aside front its 
l ghtne<s Accordu g to the cakulaiions made in ilp, 
four metafs, iron zinc, lead and copper were 
clicaper than aluminium bulk for bulk 

'• The ultimate goal of al imin t m industry "ill le 
reached "hen it outsteps an) of 0 etc mctaU iml 
stands next in impornnee ind vahe of annual pro 
duct ion (o iron ’ 


In the light of these u«es and possibilities 
of the metal it is no 

Importance of exaggeration to say that 
the discovery of fcb , „„ „ ,u. 

aluminium ,hc discover) and the 

cheapening of aluminium 
is one of the greatest achievements of the 
nineteenth cenlury , in other words, 

Nn eteenlh coriury will live in Histor) as that 
century vvh cli gave lo the world, tie railway the 
telegraph the telephone, tic djnarno, tie Bes enter 
sleel and aluminium 1 

Out of the several uses of the metal 
enumerated above, we are not concerned 
with any in India except the use as cooking 
materials Jt will take peihaps a long time 
in India for the application of aluminium 
to other purposes, as the workmen are not 
)et quite familiar with 'he methods of 
working the metal 

As a material for making cooking utensils 
, and the like, the superiorly 
of aluminium is established, 
Culinary purposes as »!’« ™ st U*C ful and ,ea5t 
attacked rf the ordinary 
metals by means of experiments conducted 
ever since the metal was familiarised rn 
the fifties of the last cenlur) Ihese are 
admirably summed up by Mr, Kichards® and 
it is worth while to quote the same m 
exferso 

Henry St Clure Deville ihegreat themist *lo 

I),..)I, . I was the first to cheapen the pro 

_ enl , F duciion of Aluminium, (1I54) »«•' 

prophetic insight looked forwatd 
to the t mes vvlien Aluminium would be used ter 
culinary ves cl* After trying a senes of experiment! 
hewrpie J have observed that the tm which is to 
often used ai d put in contact with common salt and 
vinegar is attacked much more rapidly than aluminium 
under (he same circumstances Although tie sails ol 
tin are very poisonous and their action being far from 
negligible, the presence of tin in our food passes 
unperceiv ed because of its m nute quantit) Undct 
the same circumstances Aluminium dissolves in less 
f)uani,jy the acelate of aluminium that is formed 
resolves itself on boilu g into insoluble alumina or a" 
iinstnUdilrsudatvilmr ihrtmg no more i35Ve ortoMie*? 
the body than clay itself It is for th s reason *<* 
because it is knoun that the sills of the metal have 
appreciable action on the body that aluminium W** 
be considered an absolute!} harmless metal " . 

'Ballard (1892) conducted the tests for sever* 

ls butter fat, urine, saliva and dan f 

earth have less action on aluminium than on 
copper (cad zinc or tin. Vinegar and salt togrtfif 
attack it but so sightly as not to prevent its us* 
cook ng pi rpo'cs A r hect I >sl only I t per cent 

* Richards J W Aluminum, p. pj Ac 
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five per cent salt solution after four months immersion 
" I u ge and Schmidt (of /undi) conclude from a 
, , series of experiments with ordi 

Lunge ana commercial aluminium, that 
Schmidt s Results t| ,> ncllQn o{ lea tofTee ' and 

beer is practically zero, that of acids and ac d liquids 
is more pronounced but in the tv orst case loo si ght 
to cause an) alarm whatever Nor is there the si ghtest 
danger of any injurious action on the human body by 
such traces of aluminium compounds seeing that our 
food contains very much more than these in fact tbev 
could not act injurious!) unless quantities Hundreds of 
times larger were regular!} entering the stomach 

Resides the stability of the metal in 
general, there are man) 
Advantages of ol | ier advantages which 
muitTvessels' 1 "" makes aluminium the best 
melaf for culinary purposes 
Out of these the following are well estab- 
lished 

1 It is non-poisonous The same could 
not be said ol any metallic utensils , porce- 
lain and glass ware arc too fragile to be 
used for heating purposes Enamelled ware 
was considered to be non poisonous till 
recently when it has been shown that the 
lead piesent in the enamel dissolves and 
produces injurious effects to an appreciable 
extent 

2 It is easily cleaned It is very seldom 
that anything burns fast or sticks loan 
aluminium vessel If such a thing does at 
all happen, a soaking in water removes it 
entirel) 

3 It does not allow the food to be 
scorched It is a singular fact, that it is 
almost impossible to scorch even the most 
delicate foods in an aluminium vessel I his 
is a well attested fact and is due to the 

b.ta.i. crwduAM.'t ■.» >_, of. 

ventmg a high local temperature on an) 
one spot On this account, the metal is 
not well suited for frying pans or skillets, in 
which the object is to superficial!) scorclt 
the food 

4 It is not corroded None of the acids 
found in foods have any perceptible corrosive 
action on aluminium Daily use for three 
years, in every vva>, had left in one case no 
signs of corrosion ® on a utensil , tn weight 
the utensil lost on!) j oz which would point 
to about too years as the probable time it 
would take to wear out 

* The above observation of Mr R chards cannot be 
uphetd by the present writer Perhaps the utensils he 
had chance to observe belonged to a much tower 
qual ty of the metal 


5 Aluminium vessels cook quickly, be* 
cause of the great facility with which heat 
is conducted by’ the metal 

6 It is only one third as h-avy as other 
metals 

7 Vessels made of the metal are very 
durable They do not corrode from inside, 
and show little wear outside, besides, there 
is nothing to crack off as in enamel ware, no 
coating to wear through os in tinned ware 
1 he utensils if properly treated are almost 
indestructible and will wear almost 
indefinitely 

8 In comparison to the brass vessels 
used in India, aluminium vessels are superior 
in all the above points and moreover save 
the expenses of tinning them as is neces«ary 
in the first case 

It need not be pointed out that these ob- 
_ , , servattons apply to the pure 

njafaejm ll ■■ v«j ne- 

ihe resistance of cessary that, as we m India 
ihe metal use the metal mainly for 

culinary purposes, the metal 
should be of great purity If the metal 
were used for mechanical purposes, where 
it is not exposed to the action of organic 
acids or salts, it is a matter of indifference 
what kind of the metal is used Pure 
aluminium is much stronger and capable 
ol greater resistance to acids and so should 
be used for cooking purposes in preference 
to cfjeaper and impurp metal 

Besides being slowly eaten up, the metal 
I oss of pol sli on l,as another disadvantage, 
the metal 112 , that it loses its polish 

quickly and cannot be easi 
l> brought back However, this is a trivial 
point in matter of culinary vessels, though 
this property works against the use of this 
metal for artistic and ornamental work 
requiring a permanent glittenng polish 
but in all cases the good inetal takes and 
maintains the polish much more easily than 
impure metal 

With the increased number of aluminium 
\„lu= »f old lacI0r.es ,n different towns 
aluminium ware >t Will be possible to Sell 
back or exchange old 
vessels for new ones as is done in the case 
of copper and brass vessels However old 
aluminium vessels bring a low return com- 
pared to the new — the corresponding rates 
being 5 to 8 as per lbs and Re I to Re i-8 
per lb respectively 
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The Metallurgy of Ahmutuinu 

Though the element was isolated in 1827 
r-irU h t’l "'ol.ln. and liiouch Ins 

method was simplified by 
Deulle in 1854, it was not till 1887 that 
aluminium was prepared properl} on .1 
commercial scale (he first two processes 
consisted of the reduction of the salts ol 
aluminium by potassium nr sodium The 
production by these methods in 1885 
amounted only to 2} tons m Trance and 2\ 
cwt in America , and ihe price of alumi- 
nium was £t8 per lb ® The year 1886 saw 
the development of electrical methods of 
Heronlt and Hall who independent 
devised the present method of manufacture 
of the metal The principle tnvohed in 
Hall s process Hall s process is the electric 
decomposition of alumina, 
dissolved in a fused bath of the fluoride of 
aluminium and other bases, the current 
reducing the aluminia (the oxide of the 
metal) in preference to the solvent This 
method was essentially different from any 
of the methods previously followed and 
was the source of a revolution m the alumi- 
nium industry As a result the price of 
aluminium went down suddenly, as the cost 
ol production was at once reduced to about 
jod per lb (19 cents ) while the price in 1887 
was £t8 per lb Since 1890 the progress 
of the aluminium industry has been 
steady but sure The sodium processes 
have dropped altogether from the race, and 
electrical processes occupy ihe field Among 
these again the processes 

Ti e two remi si producing the allois only 
tes tor ihe alum, ' „ij 

mum factories nave also dropped out 
Among those that remain. 
Only those that are favourably situated near 
abundant uaiei potter with cheap supplies of 
alumina have flourished The industry 
has already reached a strictly commercial 
basis in which every item of expense has to 
be reduced to a minimum It is hoped that 
the uncertainty as to prices that prevailed 
in ihe world s marl et after 4902 will be 
, removed under the steadying influence of 
the syndicate (ormed last year 

• I or further deta Is see Dictionary of Appl cd 
Chemistry by Sir P Thorpe 1912 Edition pp 105 \c 


The immense progress of the Aluminium 
„ industry within the last 10 

StsmsiKs ol pro. or „ . ears can be realised 
ce, 1011 an * iri ” from the fact that the pro* 
duciton has almost trebled 
in the period of 5 years I he following 
figures show the production and prices of 
the metal within the last 20 years * — * 

Near Production Price 

tSrji ton tons 27* per kilogram 

1900 Sooo , 21 per Hi 

i9»j 11500, 13 3 w 3 9 » 

tcyxj 74 2on , si - 1-6 „ 

1910 34 000 , *i-3 tot-7, 

Ihe following figures from Minets 'Aluminium 
2nd its l set ' are alto interetline though not very 
relvNe _ 

Price of Aluminium 

\ cir cents per II \ ear cents per 16 
•*a4 23920 18S4 8 86 

1835 10S00 1 tiyi 298 

// 7* iSq, 31 

1864 1735 1898 24 

»874 1 7 3^ 1901 *2 

Total Production of Aluminium 
l SA Switzer Trance I netmd Germany 
Imd 

t^3 4 10*1 10 

2S , 4 ' V 7° " 

,5 9a 4*7 360 o o 

1900 i6 3 o 1 232 800 500 500 

With reference to the metallurgy of 
Aluminium u must be pointed out that no 
great reduction in the pricef of the metal 
could be expected as jong the present 
r methods are being followed 

large^one"" All that could be done in 
the matter al organisation 
and production on a large scale has been 
done Ihe recent statistics of production 
show that the world's output of aluminium 
is practically confined to file factories 
which contribute gho ol ihe total output , 
the next being made up by other sew# 
factories The two requisites of the indus- 
try are '1) cheap elect ic power (2) cheap 
s 'pply ol alumina It is not possible to 
cheapen the first item below what it already 
«s mi the places where the metal is produced 
attempts made to cheapen the second are 

* Indian Trade Journ il Vol xxu p 311 
t On lie comrary during igit the prices hive 
gon* up fn 1910 the wholesale price was £6] per ton 
''i '9' 1 it was £t-, and is further expected to rise 
t'H a I mil of about £qo per ton reached If tli s last 
price is maintained India may hope (o nnnufacltre 
aluminium m «p te of the competition of the more 
•vdvaneed countries 
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reported to be successful and if carried on 
in a commercial scale are likely to mike 
another revolution m the alumtn um indus- 
try According to the specifications of a 
patent taken in 1908, the formation of 
alumina becomes a byepro- 
\ new method ducl , llc preparation ol 
for the production , r 1 t 1 

of al uni'ini silicon from Kaolin or clav 

The chj is mixed with 
carbon and healed in electric furnace, the 
silica is reduced, and the oxide of aluminium 
easily isolated This tendency to utilise 
cheaper sources of aluminium is likely to 
cheapen the alumina, and is expected to 
help the future rise of the industry 

As it lias been already indicated the 
material used for the manu 

Iacl . ur ' or 

p rcs<nt oxide of the aluminium 

This oxide is manufactured 
from the naturally occurring bauxite in the 
following wav The mineral bauxite is 
fu«ed with cirbonite of soda in a reverb- 
erator} furmce The fused tna«s is washed 
with water which retain all the aluminium 
as the aLwmnate of soda 1 he solution 
is freed frr m all suspended solids and 
decomposed by carbonic acid gas which 
precipitates the inetal as hydrated alumim 
The precipitate is repeatedly washed and 
then dried at red licit, when all the water 
goes away leaving anhydrous alumina 
This alumina together with some fluoride 
salts is transferred to cirbonbned iron 
pots which form negative poles, and into 
which dip carbon rods which complete 
the circuit by connection with the 
positive pole of the dynamo When 
cuueut 1=, passed vVwough dws curnt 
the fluoride salts melt and there is no 
decomposition till alumina is added The 
alumina is decomposed into the metal 
llumimum which is taken out 10 ihc 
molten form, and oxygen which is taken 
up In the cirbon rods More of alumina 
is added the process being continuous as 
the mctil cm be easily removed from the 
bottom T he cost of the fluoride bath is 
nomm il, the alumina required is about twice 
the amount of the metal produced, while the 
to isumption of the carbon is equal to the 
wcij t of the metal produced 
Section III 

J’/vpcrites of putc Ahnimiitwi 
I he atomic weight of aluminium is 27 


80 , and corresponding to ibis it has a low 
density, 1 tz 2 6 , it is therefore about two 
and half times as heavy as water and about 
one third as light as copper, iron, or tin 
The melting point of this 

p.,™ " ,n|- m = lal ■* 6 57' c r\ a '™- 

perature much below the 
melting point of copper (io 65°C) or gold 
*1063*0, or fron (i8oo 5 C) , it can be boiled 
at i-lOo'C This shows that working in 
llumimum requires far le's heat than any 
of these metals The heat conductivity 

Great tot 0 < Aluminium is 3435, 
conductivity though less than that of 

copper, is geater than that 
of brass, german silver, iron or zinc so it is 
more suitable for cooking purposes than 
the last three 

Aluminium is not such a good conductor 

, of electricity as silver or 

I loctricil con , 3 , . , 

ductmtj copper . their electrical 

resistance (fora wire I metre 
long ind t m in thickness) is in the ratio 
of 37 19 20 However looking at the 
current prices of the metals and their 
density, we find that for like conductivity 
copper is one and half times as costly as 
aluminium Thus though aluminium is 

ilready cheaper than copper, 
tlcipicis ol it might be further pointed 
out Ural Ikcre >• consider- 
ductility able chance for it to be a 

better conductor when the 
purity of the metal is increased Some of 
the samples of pure aluminium have shown 
the resistance of 29 compared to 20 of copper 
and with further purification a nearer 
approach may be expected If the same 
YacuL aod. amount of «wpuxity were 
introduced into the present good copper, 
its conductivity would surely be lowered 
more than ten or fifteen per cent Again 
just as copper is used instead of silver 
though the latter is a better conductor, 
copper will be displaced by the cheaper 
aluminium Already, the latter metal has 
found a favourable u‘e in the overhead 
electrical transmission, where this metal 
has to be preferred on account of its 
intrinsic merit 

Aluminium has a bluish white colour and 
I ustre has a beautiful lustre 

specially on freshly cut or 
polished surfaces It does not change in 
air appreciably if free from silicon If the 
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names, characteristics, nature, habitat and 
other particalurs of the plants and trees, and 
birds and other animals the) come across 
At pie«ent the) teach the girls a peculiar 
kind ol drill The girls ha\e not to na>( 
for the commanding words of the drill- 
master, but thej have on!) to keep their 
ears open and they move their limbs and 
regulate their movements m response to the 
time ol a musical instrument that purports 
to direct the girls doing the drill 
The second form of exercise is the plaj of 
action songs The songs include folk songs, 
domestic songs and religious songs 

Musical instrument goes on placing, as 
the girL sing the song, thev also move their 
limbs or tnal e gestures according!) 

Tor instance in ca«e of domestic song to 
show a woman at work, the) «hoiv with 
the hands how she cleanses her house, how 
she brings water, how she prepares bread, 
etc II it is about the life of a cultivator, 
they w ill show b) gestures how he ploughs, 
how he sows 3nd how he reaps and thre«hes 
the corn 

The action-song that was sung and 
displa)ed m m) presence was about Gnun- 
Puja, the worship ol the Goddess 

This «ort ol drill or phv steal exercise is 
much better than the drill practised in 
other schools These action song-drills 
impart threefold education to our sisters 
It teaches lliein how to ung, how to ex- 
press by gestures, how to revere the one 
worthy ol reverence and above all it is an 
exercise in itself 

Another form of ph) steal exercise is much 
mote interesting It is a kind of pantomime 
dramatic performance, it is a Tableaux 
practice pure and simple I had the pleasure 
ol witnessing theTabieauxol a considerable 
portion of the Sankuntala of Kalidas acted 
and dtspla)ed by a group of the pupils ol this 
school Twelve scenes were shown to me 
l he girls performed the plaj by their 
movements and gestures One thing note 
worth) of this pantomime show is this that 
the girls seemed so saturated with the spirit 
of the play and subject that they exhibited 
the exact and most appropriate feelings and 
expressions while acting— a thing which is 
so lamentably wanting in both amateur 
and professional actors, as a rule 
Some other portions o( the selfsame 



kuman Manglama, a lelugu girl the first of the 
extempore speakers, speaking on Kani Sanyukta m 
Telugu she also recited the whole of Nala s soliloquy 
after he left Damajanlt in the forest 

{Photograph by Hr Myron H Phtlpt ) 
drama— Sakuntala— were actually acted 
b) girls both in Sanskrit and English Their 
readiness, pluck and feeling personation of 
characters was so remarkable In a mo- 
ment the) prepared a stage with a few 
brilliant sheets , and lo 1 there speaks Dush- 
)anti or Sakuntala in fluent Sanskrit 
Lacli acting her part so mariellousi) — 
none of the actors being above 12 years of 
age 

Another group acted one scene in English 
The gestures and feelings and expression, 
were all these No special dramatic dress is 
used Girls representingcharacters appear 
in their own usual- dress 1 hese things are 
not meant for show but to educate the girls 
and make them feel what they do and 
act 

I look focw ard for the day when one of 
the strong features of this ideal institution 
will be that the future mothers of India 
will learn here the true meaning of our 
national festivals games and pla)s It is 
in such institutions that they can learn how 
to preserve and what to preserve of our 
national culture and national institutions 
I am sure in cours" of time the manager-, 
of this School w ill introduce all oucnationy! 
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One of the pupils ot the ( ciijecifram School who 
look a lead ng pait in the Tableaus from Saknntala 
(Photograph bi Mr Myron II Phtlps ) 
games and plays® to serve as forms of 
exercise and the little drill that they practice 
>n their own peculiar way will be done 
away with and replaced by our own 
games 

The Power or speyking celtiyated 

As the school has its own method of 
cultivating the power of writing in the 
pupils from the very early stage so it has 
an excellent method of cultivating the 
power of speaking I he power of express- 
ing one's own ideas before other people is 
a necessary product of education And 
since it is chiefly the business of women 
to influence the children and their own 
sisters, and as women have higher respon- 
sibilities — tliev are not educated to serve as 
clerks but they arc each of them expected 
to be the educators and guides of the nation 
I regard the education of Indian girls 
imperfect unless they cultivate the act of 
speaking Regarding this as a criterion 
it is m\ practice to see if the girls' schools 
I happen to visit do anything to train 
girls to speak as well 1 remember that 

• In one of I is Irclurcs I’r lessor Henderson said in 
the Overtrain Hall of Calcutta \ M C \ that in 
America now thej bare opened a new profession 
to teach children how to flay Here is a matter 
of reflection for cur educationists if wc cm leach our 
own pa nes and plays to our children in our schools 


in igoS once I paid a visit to an institution 
for women in Calcutta In all of the higher 
classes I put the question to the pupils — 
“ Why do y ou came to school ’ Why do you 
read’ What will you do after reading?' 
1 put these questions with a view to know 
if the girls could express themselves, but 
none gave me any answer Perhaps they 
were shy I would rather say they are not 
taught to express themselves before olher 
people I /us particular institution is not 
• he onl\ one wanting in one of the chief 
factors of education, rather this shyness is 
true to the traditions of the ordinary schools 
for our children 


But when l put the same question, on the 
second day of iny visit to the manager of 
the Coojeeveram Hindu Girls' School, the 
manager bo'dly told me "Oh \e«, our 
pupils can speak before others deliver 
speeches ' I wanted to see how th<*y could 
express themselses f picked up three girls 
from the highest standard, and said that I 
would not prescribe the subjects, but rather 
these three girls might speak -for however 
short a time — extempore And I would make 
them to speak on the life of any hero or the 
author they have read about in the course of 
their study In the afternoon the staff, the 
pupils of higher standards from 3 to 5 and I 
my 6 elf forming the audience, the girls spoke 
one by one, each speaking from 7 to 10 
minutes 

Tirst Speaker, Mangalitnma, spoke in 
T elugu U ler mother tongue) on Ram 
Sanjnkla 

Second Speaker, Venkamma, spoke in 
Tamil about the reign of Clmndrugufita 
Maury a 

Third Speaker, Subbalakshnn, too, spoke 
in lamil on the life of a lanul woman 
Saint, Karakal Den 

T he substance of these speeches was 
Riven to me by one of the teachers By way 
of illustration I give below the substance, 
in English, of each of the above speeches 


/Jimi Sanjnkta 

In tl e tith Ccit ir> Delhi and Kaniuj were ruled 
by Prllviraj and Jayacliandra respectively The 
Uajpuls arc so reno v ned for Heir patriotism but in 
lh * case H>cv wore lead lo a civ I war on account 
of personal quarrels overlook ng He interests of the 
co non motherland of both I’r Lin i was )(>ung and 
v slant Ja}achandn was vain and proud though 
much older than Prithvi Jaj tchandra | erfnrme 1 
mrsiqy tnf ‘he «airirce If tlio paramount power 
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kuman Sabba I akshmi the third speaker 'peaking 
about karaikkal Devi in Tamil 
(Photograph by Mr Myron H Phelps ) 

Prithvi d d not attend the sacrifice as it would md catc 
his submission to the o\ trior d — Jaynchandra The 

Swayambar (n arnage by own choice) of his daughter 
Sanjukta also was to take place on this occasion 
jayachandra placed an wooden image (statue) of 
Prithvi at his gate Sanjukta had heard of the valour 
and oilier good qua! ties of Pntlni So she had made 
h m her lord in her heart * He w as not present in the 
assembly I is wooden statucf being placed it the 
porta! She knew 1 er fathers vind elite was of 
humiliating tl c proud prince But si e knew also 
how to w in tlic min $li» mored 

In the Snayambar she passed by the crowned princes 
of all Jmba and go ng straight to the gate pm the 
garland on the statue ind *tood by it Jaja 

chandra was enraged at this act Consequent!) he 
pul I er in prison Prithvi heard d( this and came to 
attack _Javachmd He defca ed the fatter has injj 
measured Ins sword with him in five battles lakmg 
his bride to his capital he marr ed her with due pomp 
and ceremony 

Jiyachand wanted to lake revenge upon Prithvi 
So he joined Mohammad Ghori aga nst Prithvi At 
first the combined armies were defeated by Prithvi at 
Thmeswar (ihc hiirutshetra of Mahabh3nt fame) 
* It is an unique instance in the history of nations 
that Hour land once upon a time women used to 
choose their lords w thout seeing them \al was 
adored by Damivinti Aruftno b) Rukmini and so 
Prithvi wis worshipped by Sanjukta They never 
gave up wliat the* once set tl e r hearts upon 
t Up here in the North Ind i this image of Prithvi is 
sa d to be cast i v gold but the speaker fallowed the 
southern trad ticn Many remark also that our tradi 
lion ane copiously altered in the south in deta Is 
Such is tl e case with the Ramivan 


But Jayachand invited Mohamed Ghori with the 
offer of bis strong support when the ai range merits 
for Tghting again had been made Sanjukta went to 
her father s camp in the guise of a male ambassador 
She disclosing herself to her fall er first accused him 
is a traitor and extirpator of tfie Rrjput race 
r Hiding that accusations and implorations were of 
no avail with him she returned to her lord Prithvi and 
inspired and encouraged him to do battle against the 
joint armies of Jay achandra and Mohamed Ghori for 
ihc independence of his country and the glorv of the 
Rajput race Next morning on the one hand Prithvi 
was facing the foe in the battlefield of Tlianeswar 
and on the other Sanjukta was herself guard ng and 
f gluing for the defence of the fort and the palace 
sword in hand She fought for sometime and defeno 
ed the walls till an irro v p creed her making her 
unable to fight any more So she threw herself into 
the py re she liad got readv beforehand in case she 
were to fall into the hands of the enemy 

Prithvi also after a long and vigorous fghtwis 
defeated by the overwhelming mimbet of the enemies 

The fife of Sanjukta is an invoicing lesson of patrio 
lisin constancv love and devotion to all Hindu 
vvom»n 

The Feign of ChanJragupta 

The reign of Clnndragupta the Lmperor of India 
and King of Magadh is an epoch of civilisation He 
organised various civic and political institutions of 
which any modem Government might well be proud 
He defeated Seleukas the Greek successor of Alexan 
tier in Indian frontier Afterwards they became 
friends and the Jn.ja prince ceded to Chandragupta 
a part of his temtorv 

By his wisdom and prowess he brought under his 
swav the whole of Hindustan and was acknowledged 
as sovereign bv a number of neighbouring kings 

His capital Patahputra had representative ms ilu 
lions to govern it It seems that the control and 
management of the city of Ratal put ra was in the 
hands of a municipal council of to representatives 
who were respons ble for the health and order in the 
city They also supervised arts and industries of the 
country collected taxes and looked after hospitals 
rest houses temples tanks and market place' 

There were also departments to look after army and 
ftai j agncullue and irrigation It appears that there 
were very gooa’ roias wiiti avenues ancTmilc stones on 
them throughout his kingdom 

KaratHal De~ i 

Karaikkal De~ t was bom in a pious fam ty in 
Karaikkal a town near Pond cilery Her parents 
cal ed her Pushpavati and thought that she was Uma 
herself bom to them as they liad that child after a 
long series of pray ers to the Goddess Kali for the gift of 
an issue She was of avert re! gious bent of mind 
Her 1 terary education was almost quite complete at 
twelve years of age and si ortly after having been 
known to have made so much progress she was ranked 
among the greatest poets of the Tamil Land (there 
was a period in our med -rvaf history when all literary 
men became poets or rather the word poet was 
svnommous with literary men) At attaining puberty 
she was married to a young man of the same neigh- 
bourhood She saw the ! ord in her lord (husband) — 
as true Hindu women still do~and his word was her 
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g„ de and gospel They Jed I the 1 1 fe of a l) V ol and 
an ideal Hindu dam fat, and ((Honed all tie 

drtailiof a llndu householder In no season d d 
“nj ,in.itr ever lure Irem ihe.rbouie .ulioui be,» S 
served and fed by them in their own poor way 

Now the question arises how these little 
girls hardly ol 12 years of a R e can deliver 
such extempore speeches Most of the 
readers would be incredulous regarding 
these two special acquisitions of the pupils 
of th-s institution, namely the power ol 
writing essays and delivering speeches Hut 
the question does not appear an impossibi- 
l,tv if wc study the method of teaching and 
training n this school Each day by turns 
C.rls are asked to reproduce, sometimes 
lessons from literature, at others from the 
History Course, in the class before he 
teachers, in their own word. The speaker 
,s corrected also by the teacher and also 
taught how to 'peak This leads to the 
habit ol speaking before others Again 
they get also opportunities of speaking and 
reciting in the J tidies Association which is 
connected with the school I am afraid there 
is not yet any distinct elocution class lor 
Eirls I hope very soon the authorities of 
the school will found a pupils' club where they 
can learn how to speak and how to prepare 
subject, etc It is not at all difficult to train 
even much younger children to express 
themselves before others But the question 
is what to speak about’ This question 
depends upon what js taught And as to 
teaching it is being shown in this paper that 
the school tries to give as much education 


to the girls in their mother tongues, Tamil 
and lelugu, as even the students of Inter- 
mediate classes do not acquire and this is 
done within a period of 5 yearsonly There- 
fore I add that they know something of 
what to speak about And the most out- 
standing and remarkable fealure of this 
school is that it teaches its scholars how to 
think and what to think about further each 
subject can be prepared according to cir- 
cumstances and necessity Do not even 
our great orators require time to prepare’ 

I nr Public Siibit, \m> lost tor rur 
Sctiooi, among its oin urns 
It is another strong feature of this school 
that old pupils love their aim t mater so 
much and always wish to visit and do all 
they can for it And aho that it creates 
public spirit and infuses patriotic sentiments 
among the girls ft makes them ideal 
housewives and good mothers I have in my 
possession sixteen letters (translated for me 
into I nglish from Tamil and lelugu) of 
the old pupils received by the head mistress 
I rom some of them I give here extracts 
which will show how much the pupils feel 
for the school and how public spirited these 
little girls become after having been edu- 
cated in this school Sonic of the extracts 
will also give an idea of the literary tastes 
and critical faculties developed in these 
girl correspondent none of whom is older 
than seventeen years of age Nearly allot 
these letters have been received within the 
last 3 years 

Cxtracls from some of the letters of the 
old pupils — 

(•) M , 

My most beloved I eacher and Mother 
1 lie wome 1 of this place 1 ave no educalio 1 lliey 
spend ll eir Lime in gossip or petly quarrels I cannot 
pass in> lime w th such compan ons Therefore I have 
to confine my self solely to domes! c work and my 
books I am engaged also 111 lead 1 ig two of my 
sislcrs 111 law In addition lo teaching them Tamil 
t give them lessons in music too ever) morning for 
one hour My husband and mother 1 1 law and other 
members of the faro l> are pleased \v U me (form) 
work and spir t of scrv ce ] lam herewith sending 
my exercise books 1 0 ) ou wh ch 1 hope you mil 
ki idly return to ine after due correction 

\ our affectionate pup I 

(*) 

Dear Moll er, 

I have ordered for tie Tel ijm books wh ch you 
recommended for my read ng I hope to get tie 11 
shortly I have requested my husband to 'peak lo 
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some of his {nends and [Ins subordinate] clerks in 
his office to contribute something for the conmg 
anniversary of Our school As it is cost!) to keep a 
servant here I am dong ill the dome lie work my self 
though at tunes it proves very hird (burdensome] 

1 remain jours dutifullj 
( 3 ) 

Dear Mother, 

Mj mother in law and sister in law ire now ifier 
1 months coming to understand me The joungest 
sister used to do mischef and report against me to 
mother But { I ept silence over these unreasonable 
and unwarranted charges laid at m> doors leaving it 
to them to find out the truth If 1 happened to make 
a mistake or do something wrong I myself spoke to 
mother m law of my fault and quell* bore the reproof 
Now the) have begun to respect ine and praise me 
1 hope I shall soon be more thoroughly understood 
by them 

With m) respects to Mr Sharma and other teachers 
\ ours affection atel) 

„ V to 

M) dear Mother, 


It is a. great pity that the education depattment 
should fail to recognise the splendid nork and system 
of our school It seems Government officials use 
"grotesque glasses" through whch they see nothing 
but crooked forms, however fair and straight the) may 
be Perhaps the old pupil is referring to the fact that the 
school does not seem to be jet duly appreciated b> 
the authorities and one prejudiced Christian inspec- 
tress once pissed unfavourable remarks about the 
school as Inv mg no text book God is great the 
truth will be out in course of tunc 

\ ours affccuontcl) 

( 7 ) 

Dear Mother 

lor studying Lnglisll I have been sent to the 
I’rcsidcnc) 1 raining School • fcgmore (Madras) 1 he 
inajoril) of the teachers are Christian missionaries 
Some of them are white ladie> Puropean or 
Lurasun which I cannot say Almost all pupils 
begin to imitate Christian manners 1 hey [the teachers 
perhaps ] talk in v ul gar Tamil as our lowest classes 
do 

<S) 

Ml beloved Moll er 


I am extremely grateful to )ou for so kmdlv send 
mg me my exercises after doing Ihe needful corrcc 
lions 

I hope Jay amnia will persuade her husband to 
subscribe something to the school funds 1 am glad 
to (earn that he has such a regard for our «chool that 
he requested )ou to relect i bride for Ins brother out of 
)our pupils 

By m y persuasions my step mother too has begun 
to learn Tamil I am teaching her language (Tamil) 
and Arithmetic This is bringing us closer in our 
relations too 

\ our most affectionate pupil 

Beloved Mother, 

I am separated b) seas and lands from 
)°u— mj relatives friends and above all my own 
native land '1 find you all now dearer than before 
1 hope you will convey my Jove and respects to all mv 
classmates and teachers Here how much do 1 long for 
their love and remembrance Please write to me of 
the addresses of all other friends who have left the 
School 

Since coming I ere l am given tuition in Pnghsh by 
my husband I am now studying Reader III Nelsons 
Senes I think lean easily learn ty pc writ mg as it is 
qu tc 1 ke play ing upon the harmonium My husband 
and mvsclf make up our entire family, so there 
being not much worl to be done I hope to make 
rap d progress in studies 

I request you to tal e special care of my si*ter and 
nephew and see that her education and conduct are 
both equally developed in the school 

\ours very affectionate pupil 

(6) 

Dear Mother, 

I learn from the Tamil biweekly ‘ Hindu A tsan 
that you are conducting the meetings of the lades 
of Conjeeveranv with great Zealand that particularly 
( the mothers of the pupils arc very much interested in 
it I hope ih s w 11 1 elp yo ir school both materially 
and numerically 


l 


I have finished Uahla Dhushan Ido not find it 
so interesting The mam story gets choked in the 
medley of many side tales lhe plot docs not seem 
to have been intelligently conceived with a view 
to inculcate by it any moral lesson If you think it 
necessary t will write a summary of it 

1 understand from your letter, Mahilapanshal is now 
holding its meetings regularly in our school f am glad 
to see women so much interested m it now and that 
they come regularly to discuss subjects concerning 
women 

I remain » 

\ our most affectonatt pupil 
These letters speak for themselves If 1 were 
only to quote the letters of old pupils and 
write nothing about the Hindu Girls* School 
at Conjeeveram, I am sure the importance 
and greatness of the school would have been 
duly vindicated. If such young girls can be 
made so public spirited, hard working, and 
critical then 1 wonder if any one can yet 
ask me, "Do they teach English in the 
School’” It is necessary to learn one of the 
European languages But we are not justi- 
fied in say ing that no education is complete 
without learning English I hat Lnghsh 
education necessarily inspires men with 
public spirit and national feelings is an 
illusion, for out of all our English educated 
men how many ever care anything for 
country or nation or think of serving the 
country. It is very often that among English 
educated people we find the greatest 
reactionaries On the contrary one of the 
greatest reformers and teachers of Modern 
India — Snswami Dayanand — did not know 
anything of English culture or Western* 
thought, jet he was the most hbt 
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patriotic and broad-minded reformer that our 
land has ever given birth to Again when 
we sec some of our sisters educated in modern 
line®, engaging themselves in public work 
generally infer that it is due to Cnglish 
education Dut my investigations about 
women's work in the Madras Presidencj 
have com inced me that our women can do 
much work even without the knowledge of 
Lnglish and that Western learning alone 
does not make men or women liberal or 
reformed or fearless 

However, to turn to the letters referred to 


I hardly expect even an average graduate 
would show as much critical facutt) as the 
writer of letter Vo 8 has done, who left the 
school at the age of 13 and now is only 15 
3 ears of age Once a friend remarked to me, 
“if vvliat vou sa) about the school is true 
it seems the minds of girls are prematurely 
developed " It is not the question of prema- 
ture growth nr the possibility, but the whole 
question depends on hmt do you educate your 
children Visit this school and jou will tee 
how it can be done 

iMLX\M>! I AL 
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F OR some time past all eyes in the 
country have been turned towards the 
new universities movement 
In this scheme the people saw gleams of 
hope for their future Whenever I thought 
of what was passing in the minds ol the 
people over ihe proposed universities, I 
wondered at the fact that in spile of all 
our apparent progress in education we 
possessed so little of wisdom 

All these, hopes seem to have met with a 
great disappointment 1 am glad of it 
not because 1 am opposed to the aspirations 
of our people, or because they have got rid 
of the delusion under winch they have been 
labouring, but simply because it should 
give us an opportunily to consider the 
problem of our education serious!} 

This problem starts with the question, what 
was after all the need of a Hindu or a 
Mohamtnadan University in the country 5 
Was it required for the sale of having a 
new name attached to it, as then it would 
*lr«Mnri ‘hit -v.rnfcy -<Ji * finer mrtftron tfi our 
populations 5 If that is so, it is better not 
to have one Hut it appears that the 
originators of the schemes held out very 
substantial hopes about them 
Regarding them in lhat light, the first point 
to be discussed was whether they would be on 
the whole superior or inferior to the already 
existing universities. They could be of no 
use if they ivuc to be inferior, therefore 
ihe) were to be vastly superior to the other 


institutions 1 Ins was to be effected by 
retaining the advantages of the existing 
universities and removing ihur defects 
They could not possess the advantages 
without the patronage of the Government 
and from tins arose the need of a charter 
Wc all know that the Go eminent in India 
looks upon the mm ersities as perhaps its 
most important public institutions and is 
proud of them I low unreasonable or even 
absurd our demands and expectations are 
when we go to the Gov eminent and tell it, 
“jour universities arc somewhat defective, 
the) cannot satisfy our demands and so we 
want to establish a belter university Please 
grant us jour full support ” No Government 
would grant such a petition 

Well then, what to do 5 Should we now 
discontinue our endeavours and go to sleep ? 
No, certainly not A little consideration 
will shew that all our difficulties vanish, if 
we propose to have a university for winch 
no Government patron ige is needed Ihe 
Troddie vvfin us rs ‘iuifi hut 'rratimg men 
know so little of what is going on in the 
world Many of them have not travelled 
abroad and whenever thej put forward a pro- 
posal they have very little chance of making 
a choice from among sev eral plans I think 
before fixing upon any such plan, the best 
would be for the originators to come out or 
send some agent to foieign countries to 
study the whole question from various 
standpoints The United States at the present 
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dav is advancing in practical sciences 
hevond any other country in the world 
Education with the Americans is their 
religion Here the school has taken the 
place of the church There is a mama for 
knowledge, a phenomenon that can be 
observed rather than described We notice 
here as a common fact that though element- 
ary education is enforced by law and lots 
of land have been reserved for schools »n the 
unpopulated parts of towns and in the 
\ illages \et to be inhabited the Government 
has practically nothing to do with the 
higher education of the people That is 
entirely a concern of the people themselves 
Most of the universities have been established 
by the public spirit of individuals and are 
self-governing independent institutions 
1 here are no colleges attached to the univer- 
sities , each university is a college and each 
college is a university Consequently we 
find that a state whose population is not as 
large as that of a district in India, possesses 
several universities Even the Engineering or 
other professional colleges started by men 
on business lines, confer fheir own degrees 
and diplomas, whose worth is estimated by 
the public according to the reputation of 
the institutions 

Why could we not have one or more univer- 
sities on this model ’ 'No," it is said, “our 
circumstances are different, if we dispense 
with Government patronage, the Government 
will not recognise our graduates and so the 
plan could not work " 

I think however that Gov ernment recogni- 
tion can be serviceable and perhaps necessary 
only for getting admission to the public 
service or the legal profession , and that the 
Government universities and colleges are 
great mills to supply the above two needs 
fo speak more plainly, the smaller the 
number of these two classes, the better 
it would be for the good of the people It 
stands now beyond the need of demonstration 
that the talent of the country should seek 
some other and better channels It has 
been sufficiently rolling along th*s» two 
lines When we desire to have a univer- 
sity which would manufacture young 
men for these objects, we start with a spirit 
of competition w ith the existing universities 
and in that we are not onlv sure to lag 
behind, but instead of being originators 
we simply become imitators, and we no 
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more supply the real need of the country 
than they are doing already 
Where is the need of securing Govern- 
ment recognition if in the establishment of 
anew university we start with the aim of 
supplementing the work of education in 
India, in other word®, we propose to accom- 
plish what the other universities have omit 
ted so far to do and are not doing even now ' 
What is that real educational need which 
we want to supplv We would understand 
it better if we considered the comparative 
barrenness of the results of universities 
Although these universities have been m 
existence much longer than many of the 
universities in America, they have not pro- 
duced many notable names, in science, or 
sociology One hears it so frequently 
remarked that very few Indians have invent- 
ed anything or made any original research 
How poor and miserable f 

In fact our educational system, although 
going back to our third or fourth gener- 
ation, has not in any appreciable degree 
been assimilated by us It is floating on the 
surface of our society like oil on water It 
has not affected the mass of the people at all 
and it has taken no deep root among the edu- 
cated classes How sad it is to find that our 
MA's in history know little of the historv 
of their country and our M A 's in sciences 
have only a superficial knowledge of them 
If the reverse had been the case, we would 
have had long before great writers on scien- 
tific or sociological subjects They would 
have spoken through books if they had any 
thing to say The very lack of even ele- 
mentary books in various branches of 
knowledge, shows that we posses many so- 
called graduates and few men of real educa- 
tion Here the professors lecture to the 
classes and their lectures make their works, 
while in our Universities professors have to 
teach not what they know about a subject 
but what a man of their intelligence some- 
where else has to say about it In the West 
knowledge has become the common pro- 
perty of all the nations As soon as a new 
idea is gtven out, it is translated into the 
languages of the various nations and the 
progress in knowledge is everywhere main- 
tained at an equal level Turning to our 
oriental countries as Japan and China, we 
find that they picked up voung men to go 
to foreign countries for the study of the 
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■sciences on their return these youths 
brought bad I nowledge and spread it 
among their countrymen Hundreds of our 
youths have been to foreign countries but 
we have not gained much We seem 
to advance very slowly, or perhaps not at 
all To me the radical defect in our system 
of education seems to be the fact that we 
receive all our knowledge through a bor- 
rowed medium I lus condition is so un 
natural that it hinders altogether the deve- 
lopment of original thought in us No man $ 
mind can grasp or absorb what he learns 
through a tongue not his own It is impos- 
sible for this system to produce a man of 
science as it is impossible for it to make an 
Indian a poet of enduring worth in English 
Long habit has made us so used to it that 
many an educated young man would laugh 
at the idea of Hindi becoming the medium 
ol University teaching But it amounts 
only to this that a wrong system of training 
has developed an abnormal understanding 
in us If Japan can reach all sciences 
through Japanese or if China is teaching 
them through Chinese why could we not 
teach them to our students through our 
language 7 

No nation can ever be educated except 
through its own language This truth was 
realised by Alfred the Great in a barbarous 
age centuries ago but no one can say when 
we shall learn and appreciate it in modern 
times In my opinion therefore the chief 
feature of the new University should be to 
impart education in our own language 
That will settle by the way the question 
of a common language for the country 

It may be said there are no advanced text 
books in our language But we forget that 
it is so because there was no institution 
that needed such books and could produce 
the authors ol those books We cannot put 
I’nu curt Witfre Vne 'nurse Yi we do not 
have the institutions we shall never have 
the books In the beginning the university 
should employ men of distinguished ability 
who would undertake to accomplish the 
great task 

It is wrong to thinl that a University 
without law lectures would not be suffi- 
ciently attractive I think Engineering 
including all its branches is the great need 
of our country and it would not cost a small 
•'mount to equip an up to date engineering 


department in the University There is the 
science of medicine, to which our Ayurvedic 
system can be added as a special branch of 
study Here in the United States, alf the 
big umv ersities hav e a pharmacy department 
extending its teaching to 3 or 5 years Then 
there is the study of the fine arts as music, 
&c , and of classical and modern languages 
The diffusion of these sciences would give 
enough scope for work to any institution 
that we could at present establish Briefly 
then, the new university should be a revival 
of the Taxilla and Nalanda Universities 
modelled on the lines of the modern 
continental or American Universities and 
should not be a pure and simple 
imitation of Calcutta or Bombay A 
move in the right direction has been made 
by the founders of the Gurukula of Hari 
dwrar This institution has probably a great 
future Tor its further and higher work, 
they would do better to adopt an American 
University as a model It could be built up 
on broader lines by a complete separation of 
the higher department located in a separate 
place with free admission to non Gurukula 
students from the country Vnother thing 
that struck me as very absurd was that we 
should go to the rulers of various states to 
get contributions To say the least it is a 
most selfish and unwise proceeding It is 
selfish because we 1 now that we have had 
the advantages of mouern education for 
such a long time while the work of the spread 
of new educational ideals has not yet been 
started in most of the states What right 
hav e w e to get large contributions of money 
which come from the poor ignorant subjects 
of those states and utilise them in the inter 
cstsof our children while we have not done 
anything at all towards the educational 
improvement of those people 9 

It is unwise because the states arc really 
t’ne ngnt p’laces wtierc aVi iacAitics could 
be given for the establishment of an educa- 
tional institution ol the right kind They 
have their own languages and they have 
their own laws A college affiliated to one 
of our universities in a state is entirely out 
of element there 1 he state on the other 
hand ought to have a university suited to 
its own requirements Many of our states 
are quite as large or even larger than sonic 
of the states of this country, each of which 
has got several universities 
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Udejpur for instance, has been and is 
still looked upon as the premier Hindu state 
What an excellent thing it would be if 
i istead of taking aua> a hundred and fifty 
thousands of the poor Rajputs money this 
amount could be invested in the establish 
ment of a university there’ thus making 
Udejpui ar educational centre at least for 
Rajputana 

S nee mi arrival here »t has often sur 
prised me that the Gaekwar inspite of his 
visits to the United States has not learnt 
the necessity of establishing a University in 
Baroda to be conducted on the lines of 
American Universities Nepal first of all 
and then the States of Hyderabad and 
My sore have the right and the duty to have 
independent universities so as to keep 
abreast of the times Baroda alone could 
distinguish itself by setting an example in 
tins respect too Any amount of money 
spent out of the resources of the state will 
be doubly and trebly repaid Not a penny 
spent on education would be lost It is 
annoving that not a single minister has jet 


directed the attention of these rulers to this 
problem A real Hindu University teaching 
all modern sciences and arts can more easilj 
and consistently be founded in a Hindu native 
state I can see clearlj that «uch an institu 
tion whether started in a native state or 
even in British India is likely to produce 
greater results in one decade than our 
universi les have done during their existence 
of half a century 

We all know ihat our national existence 
is closely bound up with the native states 
of our country How few imong us there 
arc who feel iheir sense of duty towards 
them I wish, therefore, to conclude by 
impressing upon the minds of educated 
young men the necessity and importance of 
devoting their lives to the uplifting of their 
countrymen living in the state* They 
should try to become apostles of education 
in the states and help in the growth of a 
strong well educated middle class there to 
dei elope a harmonious whole India 
Bhai Pahmanand 
S\s Frascisco 


TUT CONDITION OI 1 NDIWS IN I 1 JI 


T HTRF is a book on Fij written by Mr 
J \V Burton — the title is The Tiji 
of lo day published hv Charles H 
Kelly 26 Paternoster Row, London L C 
7s 6 d net 1910 W hile the whole book is 
interesting and ought to be read —the fast 
five chapters are indispensable reading for 
those who would care to have some idea of 
the condition of our countrymen in that 
colony Mr Burton has just brought out a 
smaller book The Call of the Pacific” 2s 6 d 
(by the same publishers) and has a chapter 
devoted to Indians Of course none of us 
can agree with everything Mr Burton has 
written regarding our countrymen at the 
*ame time we cannot but admire the 
courage with which facts about the inden 
tured labour sy stem have been narrated 
We shall now proceed to sum up in brief 
the position of our people m the Colony of 
Hp 

I The ev tls and abuses of the indentured 


labour system do exist tl ere as elsewhere — 
but after five years our men are really free 
and not persecuted as in Mauritius to obtain 
re indentures Besides hetter food is issued 
is rations (ghee is given and dal (arhar) 
—and no tricks ire playef with the 
measures to give less) than in Mauritius 
where an ord nance cunningly devised bv 
planters permits them to substitute the oil 
of mustard or monkev nuts for ghee and tl e 
dal in Mauritius ( khesan ) was fit to be 
eaten by cattle in India Besides all this 
«tuff— rice dal and everything else is of tl e — 
worst quality in Mauritius The wages 
also *re decidedls higher — though 01 r 
countrymen do not reallv earn a shilling 1 
day as they are supposed to do In Mau 
ntius the planters supply food throughout 
whilst in Tip they do so for s x month* tie 
ducting the puce from the wages of the 
labourer in Fiji therefore alter six month* 
no one need grt mble about bad or 
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insufficient rations, etc His food is in his 
own hand* 

3 The appearance of ex indentured 
labourers, their dress, etc , shows a better 
condition ( 0] siaiery, of course) than that in 
Mauritius 

3 The crying evil of the Indian situation 
in this colony is the scarcity of women 
(due to the indenture system of coursi) 
There are about 30 women to a 100 men 
and naturally rape, abduction adulter}, 
enticing away, murder through jealousy 
and Kindred crimes as svell ns civil litiga- 
tion for restitution of conjugal right*, 
damages for refusal to send one s daughter 
to her husband, guardianship of children, 
etc , are almost the only matters coming 
before courts of law for justice 1 he young 
and brutal overseers on sugar estates (ol 
Australian and New Zealand origin) take 
all sorts of liberties with good looking 
Indian women and torture them and their 
husbands in case of refusal Sometimes 
compounders of medicines will call an 
Indian woman into a closed room (pretend- 
ing to examine her, though she may protest 
there is nothing the matter with her) 
and then torture her most indecently for the 
gratification ol their lust or e\en for getting 
her to swear a charge against some Indian 
who may have incurred thtir displeasure 
Women are known to have been fastened 
in a row to trees and then flogged in the 
presence of their little children This evil 
does not now exist in Mauritius, as in the 
first place women are always Iree, 1 1 , never 
indentured in Mauritius (so they could lease 
an estate at will) and because, secondly, 
ihe greater number of girls born in the 
colony as opposed to boas has nearly made 
up the original disproportion between the 
number of women to men as imported from 
India Whilst in Mauritius one never hears 
of murders through jealousy (except as an 
old fact of the past), in F iji every Sitting of 
the Assizes is bound to have two or three 
cases of tragedy to be traced sociologically 
10 the root evil of the indenture system, its, 
the paucity of women Nearly a dozen 
Indians are thus hanged here every year 
All Indians here, men and women — probably 
without any exception, are demoralised 
sexually and generally and the great won- 
der is they are not much worse than what 


they actually are under such brutal and un- 
natural conditions 

4 Recently a law his came into opera 
tnn which prevents Indians from acquiring 
more than 5 acres of land on lease from the 
Tijian natives —whilst F uropeans can obtain 
any extent of land 

5 A tax of tot a year presses very hard 
on the Fijian native* and very poor Indians 

6 The law requiring the branding of 
cows (among other .animals) for purposes 0/ 
identification is most hurtful to the religions 
scruples ol Hindus 

7 Turopeans can insist upon their trial 
by jury— thus they can easily evade justice 
in a small colony like Fiji where considera- 
tions of race and prestige will not fail to 
come in occasionally Indiars have not got 
the benefit of trial bv jury— and even if they 
had it it would be a doubtful advantage, 
as no Indians are fit to serve as jurors there , 
so the whites would decide their fate in 
any case 

8 Some of our people had small stores 
lining the Rewa river in rather advanta- 
geous positions, hut they have been obliged 
to remove from there, by hook or by crook, 
to safeguard the future interests of 
Europeans 

q Indians here do not possess the poli- 
tical franchise, 1 e , for election of members 
to the legislative council (they do possess it 
in Mauritius), though they possess the 
municipal vote, but in live case of the 
latter the local politicians (whites) have 
now a bill readj for introduction, which 
bill by instituting an 'education test’ in 
Lnglish seeks to practically deprive the 
Indians of their votes This is unjust , as 
hitherto Government has provided for 
the education of European children onlv, 
whilst receiving taxes from 40, 000 Indians 
as against 4 000 whites the setting up of 
an ‘ education test” under these circums- 
tances is really adding insult to injury 

10 We are glad, however, that, as noted 
in our last number, the Government 
Gazette (called the ‘Tiji Royal Gazette,’ ) 
has published a Bill intituled "An Ordinance 
on Education' and the provisions of it are 
just and fair as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts — 

GovERt. jfEvr Schools 

Section 8 Subsection (i) Vo applicant shall be 
refused admission into any School on account of tl c 
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religious persuasion national tv , rice or language of 
such appl cant or of either of his parents or guardian' 
Subsection (3 ) In even School when the ordinar) 
course of secular education cannot be conducted in 
fcngl sir by reason of the scholars ‘peaking a foreign 
languaee the Scholars shall be specially taught to 
'peak English 

Private Schools Conditions or Statf Vin 
Section 12— (t) (a) That the School be open to 
all children without distinction of religion or race 
nr nationality or language 
( 4 ) is a conscience clause allowing parents to with 
draw their children from religious instruction to 
which they may object 

(3) permits parents to withdraw their children 
from religious obseiaance or instruction during School 
hours 

Disallowance or Assisted Schools 

(4) (d) " hen any teacher in or am proprietor of 
such a School interferes or attempts to interfere with 
the rclgion of any Scholar — (the State would slop 

Section 11 (</) says to use every endeavour to 
1 iduce parents to send iheir children to School 
w 11 be one of the duties of a School committee 

ii Very few magistrates here have 
studied law — they are while men of a little 
education that is all and at several places 
magistrates officiate as medical officers 
also In one place, at least (Tavmni the 
same person is Magistrate, District Medical 
Officer, Inspector of Police, Superintendent 
of Prison*, Harbour Master and Inspector 
of roads as well as coptain of his own little 
ship I he police staff is inefficient and 
insufficient and police stations as well as 
Magistrates’ Courts are miles and miles 
away over hills and plains uninhabited by 
human beings in that sparsely populated 
country The Inspector of Indian coolies 
only pays two visits a yrar to tfeir 
miserable barracks where men and women 
are penned together like cattle and even 
the'e inspectors are for the most part not 
very keen about the grievances ol Indians, 
as some of them are ex employ ees of the 
C S R Co (Colonial Sugar Refining 


Company) winch is the real king of that 
colony . 

12 Indian planters of sugarcane are obliged 
to take what price the above Company will 
give them , there is no other buyer Even 
Indian growers of bananas have to send 
fruit to Australia and New Zealand 
through white middlemen, who make big 
profits 

13 There are no Indians in Tiji capable 
of importing goods wholesale from Calcutta 
or Bombay and therefore two or three 
European companies have a monopoly of 
the import business and our people retnl 
ordinary articles of food, clothing, etc (after 
buying them wholesale from Europeans) 
and yii't eke out a living But there is a 
good opening for real Indian merchants 
There are great possibilities for pearl 
fishing also 

14 The Chief Justice is known to be a 
just man and wants to be fair and kind to 
Indians — the officials of the Secretariat are 
not bad — the Agent General of Immigration 
(1 e , The Protector of Indian Immigrants) 
is not too lax — and the governor professes 
to try to do justice to Indians 1 he planters 
in Tiji it seems are not so powerful or 
united as to hamper the Government’s 
desire to help Indians to a certain extent — 
and the magistrates and other officers are 
not men born or rooted in this colons 
Besides there is the cause of the Fijian 
natives— who areaccepfed (now) as the real 
lords of the land, who are in tutelage, and 
whose property is held in trust by the 
British Government Then lawyers here 
are outsiders and are not permanently fixed 
in the land as a strong clique of political 
aspirants 

bo the conditions are on the whole much 
different from those in Mauritius And yet 
vve must say we must stop the emigration 
from India of our people as indentured la 
bourers to this colony 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN ENGLAND 


T HE Indian on his first visit to England 
though already somewhat familiar 
withLnglish life through literature 
and song and partly also through the tropical 


versions of it— yet finds it all so new and 
so thrilling He finds himself in another 
world — a world where apparently the people 
know how to Ine and live comfortably, 
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where life is real nnd earnest, where 
there is mote action and comparatively less 
talk. He notes the order, method, regularity 
md comfort of it alt , the freedom and affec- 
tionate bonds of family life , the closer and 
stronger ties of friendship and intellectual 
companionship the frankness consideration 
md chivalry of social life, the truth open- 
ness and sincerity of all intellectual 1 fc 
the definite purpose and appreciable effect of 
political thought and action and above 
iff and incJud/ngalJ he obicrves tfe exit 
tence in T rjgluh life of a distinct social 
consciousness 

there is yet another and a new spirit 
manifesting itself in rngland the spirit of 
enquiry Hitherto I ngiand has been con 
tent to take things for granted to believe 
in her own infallibility in her complete 
and satisfying knowledge Now I am not 
rash enough— though young — to suggest 
that all this is to any extent diminished 
Hut what 1 do suggest is that alongside of 
it all there ts surely arising this new spirit — 
the spirit of questioning The Lngltshman 
that you meet to day is still a full stop but 
on top of that you can also see the dim 
outlines of a huge interrogation mark Is it 
because of the n«e of the New Woman 7 

What exactly is the nature of this new 
spirit j What its diagnosis and what its 
prognosis' 1 Uliaf is its effect on the English 
people themselves and what again is its 
1 fleet on the visitors m England ’ 

Whatever bis stock, breed or pigment a 
MSitor in England is sure to be bagged by 
some set’ or society It is the peculiarity 
of the Englishman that he has a Society for 
everything — from land grabbing and land 
nationalisation to the breeding of guinea 
pigs and Charles Darwins — 

Is this your first visit to England 7 

Have you been here fon^ What rfeyon 
thml of England’ ( How uelf you speak 
Lngftsh 1 ') That is the orthodox beginning 
and then if you are an Indian — you will be 
expected to praise the spirituality ot the 
Indian people, explain the custom of early 
marriage or the observance of idol worship 
Ihe bravest souls might well succumb 
under such trying circumstances But if 
you once escape alive from the ordeal, you 
are quite safe You can then turn round and 
question your questioner The Englishman 
at home is ever willing to tell vou all he 


knows and what is more is ready to let you 
do your share of the work too — whether it 
happens to be cutting bread and butter for 
a party of Sunday’ school children, as f have 
often done— or to help in breaking up the 
poor administration as! would have if I 
had stopped long enough in England 
And there is always plenty of work to do 
Tor in I ngiand one of the things that 
astonish the visitor, specially the Indian, is 
that everybody —except the rich unemploy- 
ed the parasite* except them, everybody js 
aln ays working bard Whom or what are 
they working for 

1 here are immense social possibilities to a 
visitor in England — the immensity of it 
being proportional to the grovvlh of yvhat I 
have called the New Spirit in England 
The Indian among ihe visitors, is the special 
favourite of ihe Social Gods Provided 
he has sufficient address and intelligence 
an Indian can get on much better 
socially than a visitor of any other nation- 
ality say a Frenchman or a German, in 
England Why ? Partly perhaps India 
still appeals 10 the heart and imagination 
of England ami ceriainlv also because 
India plays a vital and integral part in the 
life of the Briti'h Empire An Indian need 
never lack friends in England I mean re'll 
friends and true 

I have been asked by several sympathetic 
English men and women ‘What can we do 
for Indians in I ngiand ’ Individually we 
have not the knowledge or power to help 
India as a whole But we should like to do 
something for the Indians here — and I have 
invariably replied, \es you can do a great 
deal by pointing out to every Indian you 
meet, the immense so c al and intellectual 
opportunities English life and spccialtv 
London life offers to all who come to Eng- 
land Many an Indian may goto London 
and see the British Museum but mis*, say, the 
Soane Museum, may see the Kevv Gardens but 
not the old English garden on the Reckham 
Rye Take again the number of popular 
lectures arranged in different parts of London 
One such I remember the first of the kind l 
attended— a course of lectures in three part* 
The first part of ten lectures on the P/inci 
pies of Biology by Professor Patrick Geddes 
a man of the most encyclopaedic teaming 
the «econd part often lectures on the princi- 
ples of psychology by Dr Slaughter an 
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eminent Amencan lecturer the thirl part 
offne lectures on the principles of Sociolog} 
b) Mr Victor BnnforJ the well known 
Secretarj of the Sociological Societj And 
all this for a feu shillings’ But those lec 
tures and mj association with these let. 
turers and their students did so much to 
influence m) life and m) outlook, on life 
in England Take again an institution 
such as the London School of I conomn-s 
Who can estimate the enormous influence 
that one such school with its staff of distm 
guished professors is exerting on the c^ono 
true and political thought of the modern 
Lnglishman 

Now one cannot be too grateful to a s)s 
tem ol social and intellectual life that affords 
the \isitors such splendid opportunities for 
improscment and culture True such Ire 
tures arc not always arranged «peciall> for 
the Nisitors but the\ can take full ads an 
tage of them lhe great and wonderful 
placards ol Lipton s I ea or Sutton s Seeds 
do great service m directing the attention 
of unwar) trasellers to these excellent com 
modities I should like eserj intelligent 
Lngitshman and Engl sh woman to be a 
living placard directing the attention of 
the ) 0 ung Indian to such lectures and insti 
tutions in London, bringing to their notice 
the man) sided social and philanthropic ac 
tivities of London In other words l should 
aery much like to nationalise the advisor) 
committee for Indians 

The most important thing to note in 
England is the xast amount of voluntary 
social service that is done there— 1 empha 


s se the word voluntar) —often now as in 
the past in the name of Religion, but in- 
creasing!} ol late in the name of Social 
Fellowship and Racial Efficicnc) Progress 
is the aim education hvgiene free and 
responsible institutions and social amelion 
t«on are the mean* 

Thus this new spirit of enquir) in Eng 
land and the consequent dissatisfaction with 
the old world ideas and institutions is 
direct!) gu mg rue to a new code of ethics 

social and national 1 o this trans\atua 
tion of all \alues we mav trace all modern 
movements in England — social political and 
spiritual To it we maj trace the pre«ent 
aiming at a simple, national and humant 
tanan life to it we ma\ trace the Home 
Rule agitation the labour and suffragette 
activities to it again we mfl) trace the in 
flucncc of Bahaism \ edantism and Posi 
m ism on modern F ngland 

Underl)ing all these is that distinct and 
umf) ing social consciousness 1 spoke of at 
the beginning of this paper— a social cons 
ciousness which aims at a high ideal —an 
ideal no less than this, to break forever the 
pett> bonds of national patriotism and 
inspired b) the common fellowship of all 
mankind, to accept all the treasures of the 
past from Manu to Mohamet from Confucius 
to Christ accept all as the common heritage 
of mankind and reject none but with Lire 
as the supreme ideal e\er worksteadi!) for 
the betterment of mankind 

R N Aincxr 
B irrister ut L m 
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I S it not a thou and pities that mo lern 
education ns practised in this countrv 
fails to materials advance the forces 
of social reform as all reasonable hopes de 
mand that it should? It is since \ears — 
long patient years of peaceful labours and 
strenuous struggles pregnant w uh the fruit 
nge of man) a life long industr) that 
education on real!) western lines dawned 


amidst us That it came for our good n> 
certain That it would better our lives and 
ameliorate our social conditions wascer 
tainl) expected Not even the most vehe 
ment advocate of western methods can seek 
to excuse himself on the ground that his 
s)stcm did not obtain a free pla) Western 
education has had a fair and long run 
amongst us It has cost us millions of 
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the prescribed subjects at nu\ examination 
of which the world ciils for t critical studs 
and unless the young min is miti ited into 
the intricacies of the world's puzzle while in 
the college, hi* path in life. iftervvard is 
beset with endless difficulties Uf course, 
it is impnctn. ible to set up several hitle 
homesteads in connection w till a collegiate 
institution where the young men can ex- 
perience the world and led us thrills with- 
out actually being in it, but i litilc practi- 
cal ingenuity can do much substantial work 
towards the desired goal 1 he removal of 
the existing barriers between the teachers 
and the taught is casv Let them come 
together with less constraint and mix 
with greater freedom Remember that 
there is a vast world which holds its know 
ledge as well as its secrets just as boohs do 
and it is possible to draw our inspiration 
therefrom Much can be done again, bv 
waj of organisation work and tours all 
over the cotmtrv towards the education of 
the young men in the prevalent conditions 
of life and the dangers and difficulties he 
will be called upon to face when he begins 
the world If the pressure of studies in 
vogue at piesent comes in the way of such 
useful arrangements the elimination of 
some out of date nasi) smelling volumes 
from the course will secure the necessary 
leisure An organised attempt should be 
made to correct the general impression that 
these several extras arc nor in the course 
and hence of no value to the students Let 
the students grasp this c'sential point, avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded 
them to the full and rest assured that the 
output of our universities will undergo a 
remarkable change in qua] it) 

I believe that women's society is an ex- 
cellent corrective of the students' manners 
and general behaviour 1 hail their presence 
among the ranks of college students and 
idnvvfp- the. ryut they, tila.v, in. chastenuu^, 


youthful spirits In a sense their presence 
in a college as t result of mixed education 
serves our purpose, because they arc cons- 
tant fixtures in the world* programme to 
come Young men need to associate with 
them is representatives of an opposite set 
some time* before they come together on 
the world * stage to enact the great drama 
ol I ife Mho said there should be separate 
colleges for women’ Who shouted that 
co education is baneful to womanly quali- 
ties, to womanly pursuits ’ Whosoever said 
it erred grosvly Those who advocate 
separate studies for women suited to their 
destiny in IiTc are planning out a future for 
the woman in a dependant position to the 
man Hut the times are changing and 
women arc claiming some thing better than 
a subordinate existence \\ omen's suffrage 
and other movements elsewhere are but 
evidences of a growing desire in the woman 
for the righis and privileges which the man 
now exclusively enjovs Therefore, an at- 
tempt to put the woman back as a class by 
an ab ilition of co-education is a retrograde 
me-rsure quite uncalled for Our ambition 
should be the elevation of our women rather 
than such unsympathetic exclusion from the 
benefits of co education It is by united 
progress alone that our future can be made 
secure 

This is a rather lengthy discussion of the 
relations between our social problems and 
modern education It is an attempt at the 
volution of the growing incompetence of our 
educated men as regards worldly affairs Ft 
embodies several suggestions for the im 
provement of our educated material and 
their application will usher in better times 
for all Then alone we can test contented 
with the legitimate hope that our educated 
men will march, as a body united, under the 
banner ol social reform and win for it and 
themselves manv a noble victory in time to 
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THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA* 


M R Morgan Shuster his Hid the whole 
thinking world under his debt In 
a plain, straightforward narrative 
he has told us the truth about the most 
pitiful, the most ruthless tragedy of modern 
times 

It is the story of how a gallant and heroic 
people just emerging after a desperate strug- 
gle from the slough of despotism and poli- 
tical corruption, and striving with cverj 
nerve to purify and reorganise their ancient 
polity, was deliberately set upon and done 
to death by an Imperial pirate, while an- 
other power stood by without helping them 
The general outline, thanks to Mr 
Shuster’s open letter to the Times in October 
1911, and to letters by Professor Browne and 
others together with various articles, not- 
ably m the Sation and the Manchester 
Guardtm, is known to die English public, 
and we do not doubt that the circumstances 
of the case are accurately understood in 
India also We will therefore merely 
refresh our readers' memory with a very 
brief summary of the mam facts 

In 1906 the Persian people without any 
disturbance or bloodshed but by sheer force 
and determination of w ill, compelled Mujaf- 
faru’d Din Shah to grant a Constitution 
which gave them the right to elect a Medjhs 
u*' iVaiVOYM'i 1 /isVeYTTlWy , WlYlVlV 
a voice in the selection of ministers and in 
the framing of the laws The first Medjlis 
was elected on the 7th of October, 190b and 
sat at 1 eheran 

In January 1907 the Shah died and was 
succeeded by the Crown Prince Mohammed 
All, who at once made determmed attempts 
to destroy the new constitution 

He intrigued with Russia and England, 
“actually contracting for a secret loan ol 
£400000 to be squandered by himself, 
though the arrangement was shortly after- 

* The Stranglin'; of Persia fa personal narrative by 
the cx Treasurer General of Persia) by \forgan 
Shu'ter 111 istrated v> 0 net T l isher Unwin 
1 ondcu 


wards discovered and baulked by the 
Mullahs and the Medjhs ’ The Shah’s next 
move was to recall Atback-i-Azam, a notori- 
ously corrupt minister who had been exiled 
m 190J On Ins return he begin to nego- 
tiate lor another Russian loan He was 
assassinated for his traitorous intrigues, 
■n August, ami his death certainly strength- 
ened the hand:, of the reformers and in 
October another cabinet was formed with 
the consent of the Medjhs 

In the meantime the Anglo Russian Con- 
vention had been signed at St Petersburg 
and on September 4th it was made public 
at Teheran Its opening clause was a 
declaration that the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia had “mutually engaged” 
themselves “ to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia", and “sincerely” 
desired “ the preservation of order through- 
out the country and its peaceful develop- 
ment But subsequent clauses divided 
Persia into two 4 rones ’ of interest the 
one Russian, the other British Each power 
agreed not to seek for commercial or politi- 
cal concessions within the supposed zone 
of the other 

This partitioning of Persia into spheres of 
interest was an entirely arbitary act 
Neither Power had any moral or legal right 
jvs* as- •epjnvy snafie sc? Mv&yn jvtuHw svaaar 
Naturally the publication of a document 
bearing such sinister import, in spite of its 
professions of integrity, alarmed the Per- 
sians, and demonstrations at Teheran were 
of so hostile a nature that Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, the British Minister, !o«t no time in 
presenting the Persian Government with 
an “ official explanation ” Having regard 
to subsequent developments, we invite 
the careful attention of our readers to its 
principal clauses — 

Tirstfi, neither of the two Powers will interfere in 
the affairs of Persia unless injury is mfl cted on the 
persons or properly of their subjects 
Secondly negotiations arts ng out of the Anglo 
Russian Agreement must not violate the integrity 
and independence of Persia 
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The o 1 jt-cl of the present negotiations bet men 
f upland md Itnwi-i is to preunt difficulties from 
arising bet Kern them, and ll i ><_ negotiations ire in 
no line tts feet 1 against Pirsta ‘Neither of lie two 
Powers suits mi thing from I’irvll so that Persia can 
concentrate all tier energies on the settlement of her 
intern il t/fairs IJ ill ministers tre entirely in accord 
is lathe policy if non inters ention in Persia ind 
fill e left no p >siib!e gr wit I for Joiil l in the matter 
Ihn igrcunml is 1111 inous neither 1 1 tin interests of 
Pen t in ref mv tilhtr foreign nition since it bind 
onl) I nj.1 end md Riissi i not to e nfiirk on my course 
of net on 111 f’ersti t iliutiied to injure (1 e inlireste of 
the other md so m ih Jut ire to deliver Persia from 
those demands illicit in the past hast prosed so 
injurious to the pr greet f her politic il aspirationi 
Henceforth l\r si i liidind issisUd In these too 
powerful neighbouring st ites cm einplov ill htr powers 
in internal reforms 

1 he object of the (no Powers in miking this Agree 

fort~er the inlepenhie I Pirsi Nrt only do 
the) not wish I > hue it I md my excuse for interim 
tion but il eir obj ct in these f neatly iieg hatiom 
seas n t to all v one in thee t inter tnt on the 
pretixt of safeguarding //err interests The two 
Powers hope that in f iturc Pern will le for ever 
delivers l from the fear of foreign inters eni ion and 
util thus be perfectly free to m mage her own iff nrs 
m her onn ~eay iifirrcb) id vantages will accrue both 

to herself md to the whole world 

We next draw attention to a significant 
omission noted by Mr Shuster — 

1 1 c Di lisll llluc Do k up to Ihcemt cr 1911 did not 
contain tl 1 itnportai I State Pipit I ut it 1 as Since been 
ascerti ned lhrots.li <1 >' ’f MIS pul to tl c British Secre 
tarj of Stitr for I omen MT nrs on the floor of ll c 
House of Common that tl e above communication was 
in fact made to the Persian Government on September 
5th, 1907 bj the British Minister at lehenn’ 

The bhali persisted in his attempts to des- 
troy the Medjlis and in Maj 1908 matters 
came to a crisis Doth parties formulated 
certain demands but the victory remained 
with the Constitutionalists who forced the 
dismissal of some of the untrustworthy 
courtiers — the chief Imir Bahadur Jang, 
talcing refuge with the Russian Legation 
Whereupon the Russian Government with 
the acquiescence of Great Britain inter- 
vened anti disregarding "both solemn treaty 
and specious explanation, threatened the 
Medjlis with Ru«ian intervention if opposi- 
tion to the Shah’s plans did not cease. A long 
Struggle ensued and in June the bhah aided 
by Russian troops bombjrded and destroyed 
the Parliament and beseiged Tabriz. Tor 
ten months the struggle went on; the 
Russian Consul General supplying the 
royalists with arms and ammunition. In 
spite of all difficulties the nationalists gam- 


ed ground all over the country and in July 
re-entered Teheran and formally deposed the 
Shalt, his little son oE twelve succeeding 
him On the 16th of July an agreement 
was drawn up signed by the Ru'Stan and 
British representatives by which the Shall 
was given a pension but exiled for life from 
Persian soil, his pension to be forfeited if 
be attempted to return or was guilty in any 
way of plotting against the Constitution. 
The Medjlis met and once more began the 
heroic work of reform and restoration 
Their difficulties were increased by the 
continued presence of Russian troops: dis- 
turbances broke out and Russian troops 
massacred some sixty villages including 
women md children At the same time 
Russia was attempting to wrest valuable 
concessions from the Medjlis as the price of 
the withdrawal from Pcrsn of those same 
troops for whose misdeeds she neither apolo- 
gised nor gave redrc«s, while Britain was 
too timorous to protest 

The Persians next endeavoured to obtain 
a loan from the two Powers but as the 
condition demanded the sacrifice of their 
independence the Medjlis refused and 
opened up negotiations with a private 
English Banking firm, but the British 
Government interfered and again the con- 
tract came to nothing. 

Both Powers had now so openly betrayed 
their determination to reduce Persia to a 
state of helplessness with the least possible 
delay that an Ultimatum from the British 
Government demanding the policing of the 
Southern roads by British Indian officers 
was but a natural step in the whole design 
Persia, harried at every turn, now appeal- 
ed to Germany to show’ some friendliness 
on her behalf, but the only result was an 
Cntente between Russia and Germany and 
the consequent strengthening of the Russian 
position We shall refer again to the 
probable import toTngland ol this "hastily 
executed Entente The fcx Shah was next 
discovered to be intriguing with some 
Turcoman chiefs on the N. E frontier. T he 
Persian Minister informed the two Legations 
of his intention to stop the payment of the 
pension until further investigation could be 
made The legations not only refused to 
accede to his perfectly legal suggestion but 
insulted the Persian Ministry 

Finally the Medjlis decided to approach 
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an entirely independent Power, the United 
States, and negotiate for the cervices of i 
trustworthy American, free from European 
influence, who should be put »n charge of 
their finance department and entrusted with 
its entire re-orginisition As a result Mr 
Shuster with a staff of Americans armed in 
Teheran in May 19x1 and was put formally 
in charge of the lmance department on 
June 13. 

Tor an account of Mr Shu«ters difficult 
les with the foreign ministers and with the 
Persian re-actioiiancs we mu't refer our 
reader* to the pages more fiscmating more 
exciting than any novel, of the book it<clf 
Suffice it to say that Mr Shuster prosed 
himself more than equal to the Herculean 
task Possessed of the full confidence of 
the Persians, it «oon became apparent that 
under his wise direction, Persia gave every 
promise of emerging triumphantly from her 
trials 

Unfortunately such a programme did not 
suit the design of Russia, who encouraged 
by her recent / nlentc with Germany and 
encouraged by the timid acquiescence of 
England, began to engineer the remarkable 
senes of events which led to the return of 
Mr Shuster to America in January 191a 

The first blow was struck in connection 
with the appointment by Mr Shuster of 
Major Stokes to the control and re-organisa« 
tion of the Persian Gendarmarie 1 he ap- 
pointment was made with the full know- 
ledge and consent of the British G o\ ernment 
Major Stokes, long resident in Persia, farm 
liar with the language and the work, was 
not only the best, but the only man, quali- 
•fx-vs* fyr *Ve- pvstnMvsvr .SuvAiVwv’y Ahr msAs- 
gation of Russia, the British Government 
presented an official communication rescind- 
ing the appointment of Major Stol es, (who 
had on its own recommendation resigned 
his position m the Indian army to take up 
his new work) on the ground that it in- 
volved the employ men t of a British Officer 
in a Russian sphere 

Non, as Mr Shuster pointed out, Major 
Stokes was not a “bank * nor a “railroad” 
nor a “concession” and his appointment 
was m no way a violation of the Anglo- 
Russian convention 

Tl e British Government presumedly acting in its 
right senses had received a request for the services of 
a British subject for a period of three y ears to take 


part 1 1 ihe re organisation of one branch of the Per* tan 
Government and had formally expressed its consent 
requiring only that the individual in question should 
resign his commission in the British Indian army and 
upon his doing so in good faith lad suddenly cxecut 
ed a complete Jte face and without anj change m 
the legal aspects of ihe situation or in ibe rights 
of the parties concerned had not only receded from 
ns promise and agreement but had comb n-d with 
another foreign Government in a cold blooded attempt 
to intimidate the I’crs an Government m the exercise 
of us most elementary sovereign rights 

We are glad that Mr Shuster has reprint- 
ed the correspondence that passed between 
him and Sir George Barclay regarding this 
incident In one letter to the British Minis- 
ter Mr Shuster asks a very direct, a most 
pertinent question — • 

Docs your lore go Office fully real sc tl at in 
adopting its most recent altitude in llns affair it is 
inevitably producing ihe impression on ihe Persian 
people that it 1* in real ty opposed to the successful 
accomplishment of niy icorl. in add Cion forcing me 
to assume that 1 can count on no friendly moral 
assistance from y Dur Government 111 a vital mailer of 
ihis kind" 

Russia persisted in her opposition and the 
British Government remained acquiescent 
Major Stokes w as not appointed We pass 
swiftly to the second blow On July t8 
the Cx-Miah, “supposed to be safely under 
the watchful eye of Russia,” crossed the 
Caspian in a Russian steamer and invaded 
Persia The Persian Government protested 
to the two Powers against the violation of 
those terms of the treaty involved in the 
Ex Shah’s return Russia refused any 
assistance and openly intrigued to aid 
the invaders, while both Governments 
presented a joint note declaring their 
“neutrality’ , thus cancelling in a sentence 
Ahrw suyfevrsw pvkvs’gey »{yr Ahr prevvnriVurr 
of this particular contingency 

After some indecisive engagements the 
Ex Shah was defeated and fled again to 
Russia in the same boat on which he had 
embarked 

Profiting by the disturbed state of the 
country Russia continued to pour her troops 
into the country while England announced 
her intention of sending a number of Indian 
troops to Tars 

The third attack was a repelition of the 
Stokes’ incident 

M Lecroffre, an able and reliable French- 
man, who had been in the Ministry of 
Finance at Teheran for two years, and 
“could speak Persian and understood the 
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intricacies of (lie Persian taxation system 
was transferee! by Mr Shuster to 1 aliriz, in 
order to investigate some misappropriation 
of Government funds 

M Lccroffrc suffered from the disability 
of being a British subject 

Sir George Barclay, instructed by Sir 
Edward Grey, made an official objection to 
the appointment on the ground that Russia 
would protest Russia meanwhile present- 
ed an ultimatum and intimated that if its 
demands were not conceded diplomatic 
relations between the tun countries would 
be broken off The conditions involved (1) 
The withdrawal of the Persian Gendarmes 
from Shua-us-Saltana > estate which had 
been confiscated to the Persian Govern- 
ment for his complicity in the recent re- 
bellion (2) \n apology by the Persian 
foreign Minister 

On the advice of Sir f dward Grey, who 
promised that the Russian troops should be 
withdrawn if Persia would comply with 
the terms, Persia agreed but a compliance 
by Persia with Russia s demands was the 
very last thing that the Russian cabinet 
desired' and accordingly a second ulti- 
matum was presented demanding (1) 
the dismissal of Mr Shuster, and M Lecroffrc, 
(1) the payment of an indemnity for the 
dispatch of troops to Persia (3) That the 
Persians should undertake to employ no 
foreign ministers without the consent of the 
British and Russian Governments 

Sir Edward Grey agreed to all these new 
demands with the exception of the indem- 
nity clause, while he made no attempt to 
fulfil his pledges for the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops 

The Cabinet, whether through sheer 
hopelessness or whether “they perceived the 
naked steel behind Russia’s threats more 
clearly than their legislative companions,” 
decided to yield, and laid their proposal 
before the assembled Medjlis 

Hie proposal w as read amid deep s lence \l its 
conclusioi a hush fell upon tl e gatl erng Seventy 
six Deputies old men and young priests lawyers 
doctors merchants and pn ccs sat tense in the r 
scats V venerable priest of Islam arose Time was 
si ppmg au ay, and at noon tl e question would be 
x. beyond their vote to decide Jli s servant of God 
spoke br efly and to the po nt ' It may be the will of 
Mlah that our 1 berty and our sovereignty shall be 
taken away from us by force but let us not sign them 
away with our own hands One gesture of appeal 
w tb his trembling hands and 1 e resumed his scat 


S inj’lc worjv these yet winged words ilsy to 
utter in an academic ds-imoi bird bitterly Inrd 
lo sty under the eye of a cruel in i overpower 
mg Ijriil wlosc emisvirits witched the speaker 
from the galleries and -narked I r n down for future 
imprisonment torture exile or worve 

Oiler Deputes folio ved In digit fed appeals, 
brief liccnuvc I nc «it short tl ey upl cl 1 their 
country s I ono ir and pnscl tuned I bur hard earned 
ni,hl to live and govern il emvthcv 

\ few minutes bef we noon the pubic vote was 
liken \s each mmo w is called the Den ity rose 
and give h s vote tl ere was no secret billot here 
\nd when the roll call was cndel even man 
priest or layman yo iih or ociogenirian, had cast 1 is 
own <1 c (fate had staked the safeiv of himself an I 
I v family and hurled hack int 1 1 he teeth of the great 
Hear fro n lie North the uni umous answer of a 
desperate and dovntrodden people who preferred! 
future of u ikno in terror to tl e voluntary sacrifice of 
their national <1 g i ty and of their recently eirned 
ri„hl to uorl out tl cir own salvation 

Once again tbe courage, honour and patri- 
otism of a wronged and helpless Eastern 
people shone forth like a kindling torch 
against the foul blackness of treacherj, 
cruelty, and cowardice 

The sequel is well I nown, Russia decided 
to destroy by force Russian troops bom- 
barded the Medjlis Russian armies swept 
into Tabriz, Resht and Enzeli with a tale of 
hideous and indescribable massacre Men 
were I died like beasts, tortured and hung 
and quartered in the streets, women and 
children outraged and massacred On the 
great fast of the iotli of Muharram thechief 
priest of Tabriz with other high authorities 
were hanged without trial 

On January nth Mr Shuster left the 
country he had set out so bravely to save — 
a strangled mutilated body with the hands 
of its murderer still clutching its throat 
And England sat still, watching, silent—- 
England made no sign 
Surely this last act of international rob- 
bery with violence is in its wanton cruelty, 
its hypocrisy, its flagrant flouting of every 
code of honour, of chivalry, of morality, is a 
grave indictment of Western civilisation 
Sir I dward Grey accused Mr Shuster of 
"lack of tact 'and implied that by his refusal 
to be bribed or intimidated he was at least 
partly responsible for the violence which 
followed 

Mr Shuster pertinently asks — 

‘Since when has ‘lack of tact' by an 
officer in one Government given an nher 
nation the right to send 18,000 troops into 
friendly territory to massacre peaceful 
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inhabitants, to shoot down torture blon 
from gun* and hang non combatant* and 
to destrov by force the establi hcd forms 
of a friendly sovereign nation 

We jarticularlv recommend the careful 
petu«af of chapter to in which the mterere 
lation*htp of the h uropean Pow ers is openK 
dtscu «ed 

TI e extraordinary surrender of British 
interests to Ru*sia by Sir Tdward (jrc\ can 
only he explained b\ that inten e fear of 
Germanv which possessed him to the ex 
clusiot of all other precaut on* and by the 
knowledge that Great Britain was not in 
a position to forcibly uphold her protests 

Ihe fate of Persia was «ealed fv the 
Potsdam Comention of 1910 Ru«sia is 
now mistress of the situation FI ere is 
little doubt that Germans will support her 
m her forward policy in A*n and that in 
return Russia will certamK not embarrass 
Germany *bould any dispute arise with 
England Finally whatever developments 
may en*ue from the crisis in the Balkans 
we may be sure that they will not tend to 
the «ecurity of British power in the Vedi 
terean W e cannot a\ oid the grav e question 
raised in this very chapter 

lhe sacrifice by Sir Ldward Grey of every 
position of every safeguard wl ich his pre 
decessors in the British I oreign Office had 
been so zealous to maintain leads Mr 
Shuster to enquire what is the great change 
which has apparently come over a nation 
which but a *hort time ago claimed to 
po**ess the deciding vote in most Luropean 
and Asiatic affair* Can it be that British 
ships have lost their efficiency and British 
sailors their skill and courage Was the 
British army reallv reformed after the 
terrible disclosures of 1 he South African 
War’ In short- Is England a first class 
Power or is she not ? 

W e have no doubt about the answer We 
still believe that Righteou ness exalteth 
a nation 

W c regret that we cannot wholly agree 
with \lr Shuster when he says that 

England has faded utterly to plav the part 
which history has taught us to expect from 
her and though the great mass of English 
people must be acquitted of the faults and 
ne fibg en ce of their Government the sting 
will always remain 

W e cannot so easily acqu t the British 


public A large proportion of English people 
knew quite well what was happening in 
Persia 

A large number of liberals were genuinelv 
shocked and disgusted with the doings of 
their foreign office vet their *en$e of 
honour was not strong enough to impell 
them to effectual protest they shrink from 
the neces«arv action lest they should embar 
rass the Home Government 

But if some human e\cu«e mav be found 
for the sacrifice of principle to expediencv 
bv the liberal* none whatever can be 
advanced in the case of the opposition 
lliev at least had everything to gun and 
nothing to lose by 1 thorough exposure of 
the weakness of the ministerial policy 

With the exception of Lord Curzon and 
one or two others the Opposition actuallv 
supported the Government in so far that it 
excused and where it could not attempt to 
yustifv refra ned from critict*m As in the 
case of the Liberals the few who did protest 
did not combine for an effective campaign 
England surely has fallen upon evil days 
when both parties in the state, too stupid 
apparently to realise the consequences too 
decadent to feel the sting of dishonour 
acquiesce m a policv which can have no 
other result than the weakening of that 
Empire whose safety and honour thay have 
pledged themselves to maintain 

We cannot close this review without pay 
ing our tribute to Mr Shuster for his noble 
courage and for his unassailable integrity — 
rare qualtites in the«e days of diplomatic 
pressure 

We would also hasten to offer our rever 
ence and our gratitude to the Persian 
Nationalists 

Vet rrecdo n jet ily banner torn but fly ng 
Streams 1 ke a thunder storm egat st the w nd 
Thy tru npet \o ce though broken no v and d> g 
1 1 e loudest st 11 lhe tempest lea es bel nd 
1 1 y tree 1 ath lost its blosson s and the r nd 
Choppdbylh axe looks ro gh and l ttlc vv ortl 
Hut the *ap lasts — a d st II lhe seed e f d 
So deep even tn tl e bosom of tl e North 
So sl all a belter «pr n„ less b Iter f u t hr nj, forth 
The deeds of brave men cannot die 
W herever there is oppression and tyrannv 
wherever Freedom ‘ suffereth violence 
there will men remember tbe Persian Medjlis 
— there will they hear once more that vener 
able voice 

It may be the w ill of Allah that our 
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chemists We can only make room for two 
short extracts bearing upon the subject — 
Meeting or the Chemical Society, 
June 6, 1912 
Discusston on ihe paper 
( The Chemist and Druggist ) 

Dr V H Veley in vvclcomng Prof Ray said le 
was an illustrious representative of a great Aryan 
nation wh ch had attained a high degree of civilisation 
and discovered many chemical processes when this 
country was but a dismal svvamp Professor Ray had 
shown contrary to te\t book statements that ammon 
■uni nitrite could be obtained in a stable crystalline 
condition and xolatil sed He concluded b> paying a 
warm tribute to Dr Raj ind his pupils for tl eir valu- 
able researches on ammonium — and the amine nitrites. 
The chairman also extended on behalf of the Society 
a hearty welcome to Prof Raj endors ng Dr \ clej s 
remarks 

Nature, August 15, 1912 remarks — 

Prof P C Ray has added to lv s success n pre 
paring ammonium nitrite in a tai gible form a further 
accompl shment in determ nig t) e vapour density of 
this very fugit v e compound 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
Prof Ray as a teacher We can only lay 
stress upon the fact that he has in his own 
way revived the traditions of ancient India 
with its plain living and high thinking 
with its tol system modified to meet the 
exigencies of modern tjmes He lives and 
moves and hashis beingamonglus pupils and 
his personal magnetism attracts to him, year 
in and year out, devotees to his favourite! 
subject As the writer of the admirable 
character sketch of Dr Ray puts it in the 
Indian World of September, 1911 — 

It has been I)r Ray s practice for tl c last few years 
to invite some of his advanced students to help and 
take part in his research work As the fascination grows 
these joung aspirants become dcvoicd to the cause of 
original invest gallon and *t ck to tie work \ear 
after ) ear their number has been added to and this is 
how a school of chem sts 1 as been founded in Calcutta 
without any fuss or ado We can find out tie 
measure of the success of Dr Raj s School when we 
see that the journals of chemistry now a dajs contain 
contributions of genuine merit c’ll cr from him or his 
pupils whom he has I lenity trained and inspired The 
last May and August numbers of tl e Transactions 
of the Chemical Society, London it may be n tercsl ng 
to know contain simukai eousty five contnbul ons from 
him and h s pupils Scarcely a month elapses 
without his -contribt t ons on the ritr tes and hypo 
n tntes of mercury and the am nes H is contribut ons 
\ up lo date have been close upon forty and his work 
has thro vn a flood of 1 ght on tl c cl enncal constitution 
of many of the more important compounds of these 
I ruly, like Chevreul and I aradav this great oriental 
savant has chosen research work in preference to 


money making and well has Professor Sylvain I evi 
of Paris remarked in the coi rse of his rev evv of the 
History of Hindu Chemistry tl at h S laboratory is the 
nursery from which issue forth the chemists of i evv 
India 

Among those who have taken part in carry- 
ing on researches with Dr Ray either as 
scholars, advanced students or voluntary 
workers, may be mentioned the names of 
Jatmdra Nath Sen, Premchand Roy Chand 
scholar tn chemistry , (now Professor at the 
Pusa Agricultural Institute) , Atul Chandra 
Ganguli/now Professor of Chemistry, Raven- 
sbavv College), Panclianan Neogt, Premchand 
Roycband Scholar in Chemistry, (now 
Professor of Chemistry, Raj«hai College), the 
late Atul Chandra Ghose, M A , who was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry, Dyal 
Stngh College, Lahore , Hemendra Kumar 
Sen, who has been the first to win the blue 
ribbon of the Calcutta University in chemis- 
try on the strength of thesis alone under 
the new regulation*, Jiiendra Nath Riskslut, 
collaborator of Dr Ray in the researches 
on the amine nitrites, &.c , , Rasiklal Datta 
and Nilratan Dhar Professor Neogi is 
zealously continuing his work and 
his isolation of ammonium nitrite by 
sublimation, following in the wake of his 
teacher, from a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and sodium nitrite is entitled to 
great credit. A list of his original contri- 
butions is appended below 

The work of Rasiklal Datta makes a 
record in the history of chemical science tn 
new India While yet a junior 5th tear 
student, the discriminating eye of his Pro- 
fessor singled him out to work in co- 
operation with lum on the subject of 
ihe benzyl and allylammomum nitrites 
Within an incredibly short time he suc- 
ceeded in preparing several compounds 
of this sene*, but he found time also to 
make independent discoveries of his own, 
some of which are of surpassing interest 
Ihe discovery of no less than 60 new 
compounds can he laid to his credit 

No less brilliant have been the achieve- 
ments of Nilratan Dhar, another junior 
student of the Chemical Department, in the 
domain of Physical Chemistry Dr Ray 
was seriously handicapped in his investiga- 
tions on the nitrites for not being able to 
measure their electric conductivities and 
other physical properties This young stud- 
ent, almost in his teens, who had just won 
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laurels in the B Sc examination, at once 
cnmc forward for the relief of his te iclier 
Dhar s im estimations on the conductivities 
of the nitrites ns also the determination of 
their other physical constants arc calculated 
to throw much light on their constitution 
The brunt of the tedious work, on the deter- 
ruination of the sapour density of ammon- 
ium nitrite devolved on him \oung 
Dhar has also lately communivatcd through 
his teacher an elaborate investigation on 
the constitution of complex salts based on 
Werners ffieorj for publication in the 
/itschnjt fur unotgtnische chemie In reply 
to an address presented to Dr Ray by the 
inhabitants of ins native district — Jessore 
Khulna, he thus bore testimony to the 
quality of the contributions of mun/jPatfa 
and Dhar — 

“As regards the numerous poly iodides >f 
copper, silver, mercury, cadmium N.c 
discovered by Datta, tt is enough to say that 
I mjself would have been proud to be their 
discoverer, but l am prouder still when I 
reflect that the discover) has been made 
bv a pupil of mine I look upon 

it as a manifestation o! Divine Grice that a 
Rasiklal Datta or a Nilratan Dhar has 
at last been produced in the soil of Bengal ’ 
(tide The ion/ifconr, September 5 191a) 

We have, indeed heard Dr Ray a«sm 
with some degree of confidence that 
Rasiklal Datta and Nilratan Dhar are fairly 
on the wa> to earning for themselves 
a European reputation as chemists 
Kshitibhushan Bhaduri, Research scholar 
has been engaged in investigation on the 
active principles ol some of the Indian drugs 
and his labours have alrcad) been rewarded 
b) the isolation of some glucosides eg 
of andrograplus pamcul it i, , he has 

also prepared some interesting compounds 
of acetylene with copper thiosulphate (ude 
/.tit Anorg Client , 191a) 

Hemendrakumar Sen with Bimanbehary 
De),\| Sc , has, in addition to his copart- 
nership with Dr Raj, described a new 
method on the estimation of nitrite* 

\n interest njr method for tl c csl mat on of n irit c 
ntrogen by R R f)ey and f{ K Sen depcids on 
ihe use of nj dru nc sulphite When excess of lie 
latter is allowed 10 act on a solutio 1 of an) ion sed 
n tr te n troge 1 n irons ox do and ammonia res It 

If tl e react on a alio sed to t ike pi ice n a niiro 
meter the 1 trous ox de ma) l e removed 1 ) wish ng 


w lit water and lie res dull n lro„cn measured I he 
method his been s iccesvfult) appl ed to some f ft) 
nitrites incJud ng tririmjil vl immonnm nitrite ind 
bcnnlim ne n tr ie is well as the 1 ur tes of the 
slkaft ilkih earths ind hci\) metals On tl e other 
hind imyl n trite and in grneril non ionised nitrites 
do not g ve rise to my evolution of gas when brought 
n contact with hjdrtane sulphate — hinual Rtf rt 
for iQtt 

1 h» ici on of iron and nick* I on the behaviour of 
Indrogen wiih various substances his been 'stud ed 
b) Neogi ind \dh car The authors were unable 
10 confirm the statement of Kamsav and \oung thit 
ron wis al le to bring ahoit some un on ^between 
n rogen and l)drogen although rcih ccd iron as well 
a» ron w re were tried and at vir)ing temperatures 
and «1 detent degrees of drjnes* — Annual Report 

for , 9 u 

Hemendrakumar Sen and Pny adaranjin 
Rav have also studied the intraction of 
hydrarme sulphate and ferricy mide of iron 
The results of their researches have been 
published in the /cits Anorg Chcm ‘ Itwa-» 
while continuing this work that Priyada- 
ranjan met with a terrible accident due 
to explosion of hot sulphuric acid It is 
feared that he w ill be blinded of one eje 
for life This >oung chemist who secured 
the first place in the M A examination in 
chemistry last )car had shown all the 
capacities that go to the making of a 
chemist (t is sincere!) to be hoped that 
in spite of tins mislnp he will be in a 
position to stick to his guns 

Handas S«-n, an M Sc student, has re- 
cently discovered an interesting compound, 
sincosozwcic chloride He has also prepared 
in co operation with R L Datta a remark- 
able senes of double sulphates of barium 
and heterocyclic bases A Preliminaty 
Note on these has just been communicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Saratchandra Jana, M Sc , Research 
Scholar, has been entrusted with the tedious 
and delicate task of determining the vapour 
density of niumoiiiritii nitrate, the patience, 
diligence and manipulative skill of a high 
order which he is bringing to bear upon 
l* e subject speak volumes in his favour 

We should have gladly dwelt further upon 
the significance of the foundation of this 
school of chemists, but as our article has 
alreadv run to an inordinate length, we 
must come to a pause It will suffice to 
say that the Bengali has taken as kindly 
to Physical Science as the duck to water 
One word more and we have done We 
ventured to ask the opinion of Dr Ray 
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{/I statement submitted b\ the late Mr l O 
Ilume before the Public Service Commis- 
sion of 1 8S6 and published tit Vol 
VI of the Proceedings Section 
III , Sub secfion C, page 106' 

I wish to add a few words as to the central 
doubt that, although scarcely touched 
upon by any of the questions, really, I 
believe, underlies most of the differences of 
opinion that exist as to the more extended 
employment of Indians in the higher 
branches of the administration These 
differences of opinion have unfortunately 
created not a little b tterness and many of 
my native friends, I know, believe that the 
determined manner in which such a large 
proportion of the European officials in India 
have set their face against the wider em 
ployment of Natives in the higher appoint- 
ments in this country has been due to race 
animosity and a selfish desire to reserve for 
themselves and their countrymen all the 
official loaves and fishes Bull, who born 
an Englishman, claim to understand my 
countrjmen better, venture to assert that 
in nine cases out of ten, the opposition has 
proceeded from an honest and bona fide dis- 
belief in the possession by Natives of those 
qualifications essential to the satisfactory 
discharge of the very responsible duties of 
high office in India 1 believe m\ country- 
men to be in error in this matter, but 1 am 
sure that in the great majority of cases they 
are absolutely honest in their belief and are 


only actuated in their opposition by a cons- 
cientious desire to safe guard the general 
welfare of the Empire 

As regards integrity and judicial capacity 
I need, I believe say little Every Native 
official used to tale bribes and swell his 
official emoluments by what we, Europeans, 
should now consider illicit gains, but so, 
as is well known, did all European officials, 
even to the very highest of them, until the 
reform in the scale of salaries made it easy 
for them to be honest Under Native ad- 
ministrations, official dishonesty of this kind 
was tacitly accepted as part of the system, 
and in most cases the salaries attached to 
even important offices were so low as to 
render it impossible for an official to keep 
up the state essential to his position with- 
out recourse to illicit methods of accumulat- 
ing the necessary funds 1 hese illicit 
methods had become the established practice 
of the official classes, and no doubt clung 
for a generation or two amongst Indians, 
after the Europeans had purified iheirovvn 
ways But the spread of education and 
the selection of officials from better classes 
have changed all that, and we have around 
us Indian Judges of the High Court, Ses- 
sions Judge®, Subordinate Judges and Mun- 
siffs, Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
Tahsildars (Mamlatdars, Mul htars as they 
are called in different portions of the Em- 
pire - ', men of the new class and culture by 
the hundred, against whose integrity not 
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one word of *u*picion has ever been breath- 
ed Isolated instances of dishonesty 
amongst even these men cm be cited, but, 
without mentioning names, it has to lie 
stated, in fairness to the Indians, that during 
the last ft\e \eirs the Government has un- 
fortunate!) had before it more than one 
similar isolated instance of dishonest) even 
amongst covenanted European Civilians 
Hut I need not dwell upon this unpleasant 
theme, because l do not believe that any 
really experienced and competent official 
will deny that if )Oti «elcct jour men care 
full) you can now -a davs obtain Indian 
officials in ever) respect as honest and 
reliable, so far as the discharge of their 
official duties goes as an) Europeans 

Again as to judicial capacity , the 
possession of this In trained Indians, and in 
a very high degree, is no longer open to 
question amongst sensible and qualified 
Judges, and when Sir John Strache) re- 
marked ( and Lord Lawrence concurred 
in the remark ) that I e believed that 
every grade of the judicial service, without 
exception might with propriety and justice 
be thrown open to Natives, he on!) echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian administrators 

But what the majority of modern officials 
doubt— na>, as a rule, disbelieve— is the 
possession by Indians of that pluck, dash, 
decision of character, and, in a word, ad- 
ministrative capacit), requisite for the 
successful tenure of the higher executive 
posts , and what 1 desire chief!) to put on 
record now are my reasons (drawn from a 
lengthened and varied experience such as 
has fallen to the lot of perhaps no other 
official nmv in India) for differing from 
them entirely on these points But it is 
necessary before going into these leasons 
to explain v hy, from no merit of my own 
or demerit of others, I ma j , I belies e, fairly 
claim to have had opportunities for a juster 
appreciation of Native character and apti- 
tudes than most other Europeans 
To begin with, modern official*, as a 
body, necessarily know very little of Natives 
as compared with what the officials of 
former days equally nece'sanl) did 

In mv time men nc\ er came out married, 
and rarely married, until sometime after 
they had been in the service There were 
no lawn tennis parties, afternoon tea*, and 


such like employments for out-of-kuchcrry 
hours, and young ,ns isnnts were kept for 
months at a time out in the interior, with 
no chance of ever seeing any but Natives, 
and were compelled to make, more or less, 
friends of those around them, — ic, of the 
belter men, so fir as they were able to 
judge I he) went in far more universally 
for shooting and picked up companions for 
their sport among't the respectable zemin- 
dars, many of whom, both Rajputs and 
Mahoni rdans, were then ardent sportsmen 
they did more of their work in the fietd 
anj very little in formal sitting, and their 
evenings in the interior were usually spent 
with a cigar on the nearest village chapal, 
talking with the headmen and leading 
cultivators of the place, and listening to 
their discussions and merry jokes (for the 
people were much more light-hearted in 
those days amongst themselves 

But our modern young men often come 
out married or marry very soon after 
arrival they arc chained to their desks ( if 
they do their duty) for double the number 
of hours we were 1 he moment they are 
out of Kucherry, they are off to look after 
their wives and children, or to lawn tennis, 
or some other phase of Luropean social life, 
and they mix in no way closely with 
Indians The only Indians they ever have 
a chance of knowing are their .domestic 
servants and the criminals and litigants in 
their courts 

Neither are favourable specimens of 
India s people Though good servant* are 
yet procurable bv good masters who under- 
stand Native character, in most place* in 
the plains of India, the great bulk of the 
men who alone now-adays take service 
with Europeans are the very worst clas> of 
men in the country — often worse than the 
defected criminals, the other class from 
which our modern cfficiais experience is 
mainly derived Isay it in no disparagement 
of the men — w ho as a body arc intellec- 
tually superior to wnat the men of mv d^y 
were— but in deprecation of the svsiem, bat 
it is a fact that the great bulk of even 
District officers of the present dav.^upertn 
tendents of police, and similar officials — 
know less of the real character and capacities 
of the better classes of Natives than did 
most Assistant Magistrates of two years’ 
Standing only forty vears ago; and l 
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am particular to press this point because, 
while y ou End men of the older school 
like Sir. W Muir holding opinions favoui 
able to Native claims you find the 
great bulk of modern officials vehemently 
(though in all good faith) opposed to these , 
and I desire to urge, not only that from 
the circumstances of the case their opinions 
on these points must be entitled to very 
little weight, but that even these gentlemen 
themselves, if the} wiU only dispassionately 
examine the subject, will be compelled 
to admit that the} have real!} never had 
the opportunities of forminga well grounded 
opinion on the question So far the 
general argument, but at the risk of being 
condemned as egotistical, 1 must say some- 
thing ol the \er} unusual opportunities that 
1 personal!} enjo}ed of learning what 
Indians real)} are 

On being first posted to the Meerut 
district under m\ brother-in law a ver} 
able though extremely eccentric officer, 

1 was at once sent out to a Thana ‘o work 
there and learn the work 

After about a month, during which I 
became familiar with the spoken language, 
I was made to take up the work of the 
Muharir or Clerk of the Police-station 
I was allowed a man to write for me, as I 
could not then w rite the Shikust (or current 
written character) sufficient 1} well, but I 
had to 'dictate ever} entry in the Roznam- 
chah (in those da}s the mam Thana record', 
conduct inquests, make preliminary local 
investigations on which the Thanadar 
allowed me to go, and generall} I did all 
the Muharir’s work The Thanadar was, 
I doubt not, from what I heard later, 
thoroughl} dishonest, but he was far too 
sharp for me to find him out , was a first- 
rate detective, and I am bound to «ay a 
very good fellow and a good sportsman — a 
Mahomedan, whom 1 liked much and 
always remained on friendl} terms wnh till 
he died He certainl} took infinite pains 
to teach me e\ er\ thing dodges of criminals, 
dodges of detection, dodges of the police to 
extract monej Two or three months later 
1 was sent to take up the work of 
Naib Darogah in another larger Thana, 
and then for a short time I had charge, 
as Thanadar, of a small 1 hana , and 
it was not till after i had passed 
through all this that I was allowed to hear 
8 


m\ first pett} assault case After doing a 
little of this kind of work, I was again sent 
to a Iahsil, and there actually did the 
work successivel} of several of the sub- 
ordinate officials, including finally the 
Peshkar, but 1 never acted as Tahstldar, 
as the commissioner, whose sanction in this 
case was necessar} disapproved and I then 
went into regular Assistant Magistrate- 
Collectors work Even then I was for 
several months longer kept out at the Barot 
fahsil, some forty miles from m} station 
All this long period (with one break during 
which I fell ill and had to be sent to the 
hills) I never «aw an} European a dozen 
times, but was surrounded with, and lived 
amongst. Natives at all times, my onl} 
associates m leisure hours being the Thana- 
dar, Tahsildar (an elderlv, god fearing 
man, absolutelv honest quite an exception 
in those days), respectable Hindu and 
Mahomedan Zemindars, and a few retired 
Resaldars and bubadars, who used to tell 
me wonderful stones of past campaigns 

Later again 1 had further unusual ex- 
periences of acquiring a knowledge of and 
respect for the Native character Besides 
civil work, I was for nearly eighteen months 
on more or less active service during the 
Mutiny , from the middle of May, 1857 
(when our people first drew blood, to- 
wards avenging the slaughter at Meerut, by 
cutting up on the Etavvah parade ground a 
party of the mutimous sowars of the 3rd 
cavalry) to the battle of Harchandpur with 
Prince Ferozshah in December 1858, which 
with Lord Napier’s destruction of his broken 
force three or four days later, some seventy 
miles further south, virtuallv concluded the 
outbreak 

At the close of December 1857, under 
Lord Canning’s direct orders, 1 raised a 
local force of 500 infantry, 350 cavalry, and 
five guns (all Natives of course , who thence- 
forth were continually employed, and so 
comported themselves as to obtain on two 
occasions — the battles of Anantram and 
Harchandpore — the honour of an entire 
Gazette to themselves During the first 
few months of the year I had the assistance 
of Colonel (then Lieutenant) Sheraiff, and 
later of Lieutenant Laughlan Torbes, two 
gallant young officers to whom our great 
successes (and, considering the circumstances, 
they were really great) were due But I had 
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charge o( the vv hole force, was with them 
throughout, and was in a better position 
than even most military men to judge what 
Natives are capable of in the way of pluck 
and dash Tor we were wholly isolated, 
we were always opposed to great odds, and 
we had no Luropean troops with or (except 
when Colonel Riddle s column mo\ed down 
about the time of the taking of Calpi) within 
seventy miles of us 

And it was not only of mere pluck that 
I had experience, but of administrative 
capacity In June 1857, after the wing of 
the 9th Native infantry had mutinied, the 
Gwalior authorities being afraid of the 1st 
Gwalior Grenadier* to get rid of them, sent 
them over to garri«on Ltawah There they 
mutinied also, and I was obliged to leave 
the station with the officers of that 
regiment 

But let me note, before proceeding further, 
that during the mutiny of the 9th Native 
infantry my townspeople stood by us to a 
man My life was saved the night of the 
mutiny when, after getting off the rest of 
the people of the station, I had remained 
behind to see if anything could be done, by 
two Natives, who passed me safely through 
two successive parties of sepoys who were 
specially on the look out to shoot me, they 
having the idea in those days that they 
could not safely make off with 1 he treasure 
without first killing the district officer It 
was a bright moonlight night , my only 
disguise was a large chudder over Native 
Pagree, Native shoes over dark stockings, 
and my trousers pulled up out of sight I 
had no particular claim on these men, one 
Gyadm was a Chupnssi, one was a towns- 
man Had 1 been detected, tney as well as 
myself, would certainly have been shot, and 
this they perfectly knew, yet they walked 
with me, one on either side, chatting 
together through the sepoys who luckily 
jiuvu 1 ■nr' (iw.ur.iiUv .PAtniWuie Ap jv; JVm* 
answered unconcernedly a rjurstjon as to 
whether tt was known what had become of 
the Collector (tnvself) by the remark, that 
he was said to have gone into the city to 
try and rou'e the townmien I do not think 
1 am more of a Coward than most of my 
countrymen, but at that critical moment 
I could not for the life of me have answered 
in that cheery unconcerned manner 

The sepoys of the 9th Native Infantry 


having mostly gone off to Delhi with the 
little treasure that remained (the bulk of it 
I had previously sent safely into Agra, by 
the aid of my friend Rajah (then Kanwar) 
Lutchman Singh and Kanwar Zor Singh 
of the Chohan House of Pertabnerel, order 
was speedily re-established i should say, 
however, that several Native officer® of the 
9th Native Infantry and about 20 sepoys 
had remained faithful under a good old Ahir 
(note the caste) Subadar, and were w ith and 
protecing the whole body of the fugitives 
down at the Jumna Ghat, at the time of 
my own fortunate escape 

On the restoration of order and the advent 
of the 1 st Gwalior Grenadiers, l found 
myself w ith some 30 women and children 
All my Native friends told me (they were 
many of them Brahmans, and «o wormed 
themselves into the confidence of some 
amongst the sepoys) that the Grenadiers 
would certainly soon mutiny, and were onlv 
waiting for the word from the rest of the 
contingent to do so So f determined to send 
the women and children at once into Agra. 
By that time things were looking very 
black, for tidings of “ disaster on disaster 
followed fast and followed faster” till even 
our most sincere well-wishers believed that 
our Raj was at an end But even at that 
time, though the intervening country was 
up, and outside my own district villages 
were everywhere burning and anarchy 
prevailed, Rajah Lutchman Singh and our 
mutual friends Kanwar Zor Smgh and 
Anup Singh volunteered with their own 
people to escort our ladies and children 
mto Agra 

Kanwar Zor Singh was dead against it 
He begged and prayed me not to send them 
to Agra (where he conceived lh3t sooner or 
later, as at other place*, all would be 
massacred , but to join them myself and 
.him ^-vnnxra«iAl , .vh«Uj{!hiV*.i\t’ti\Mnilia 
(to the chiefs of every state in which he was 
in one way nr another related or connected) 
safely to the *ea But when he saw that 
my mind was made up, he fell in with the 
scheme, and he and his brother, Anup 
Singh, and Lutchman Singh, personally 
safely escorted the ladies (this was in June) 
into Agra, and there is no lady living of 
this party but will testify to the chivalrous 
courtesy and watchful care with which 
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these noble gentlemen fulfilled their danger 
ous and «elf-imposed task 

When the Gwalior Grenadiers mutinied, 
they behaved like the brave fellows they 
were (these were the men who routed 
Wjndham later at Cawnpore and m 
the subsequent fight left more than half 
their number dead at the guns) , and 
though thev could have I illed every 
one of us, harmed no hair of any man's 
head , they only told us that they could no 
longer obey us and would take us to 
Gwalior with them and next morning 
allowed us all to ride quietly off through 
their lines, pretending to believe that we 
were only going out for our morning 
airing 

But th*} had jet to reckon with the 
town’s people, for that after noon a number 
of the sepovs went down to the Bazar and 
there a fight ensued »n which several of the 
sepoys were killed and all were disarmed, 
and then the townspeople sent such 
threatening messages and made such 
demonstration (the Khatn grain dealers of 
Etawah were notorious for their pugnacitv) 
that the mutineers decamped in all haste 
a cross the two nvers to Gwalior 

News of this was sent after me by several 
me^engers with pressing requests that 
I should return and again take charge of 
the district, and promises that, when I 
came, order should he kept But these 
only reached me after 1 had been two days 
in Agra, and Government would not, as 
so many district officers had been killed, 
and this was so injurious to our prestige, 
and they had not a single soldier to send 
with me to protect me, allow me to go, 
and though I now know that I might safely 
have done so, 1 doubted it greatly at the 
time, and was very glad to be directed to 
stay where 1 was 

1 hen came the battle of the 5th of July , 
and it was some little time before anything 
like order was re established in Agra But 
throughout this time communications were 
reaching me from my district, begging me 
to make arrangement for its proper admi- 
nistration 

Then ( devised, and Government sanc- 
tioned this scheme The district comprised 
five very large Tahsils 1 constituted each 
a Subahship, and appointed one Native 
gentleman, Kan war /or Singh (Chohan 


Rajput) for Etawah, Rajah (then Row) 
Juswant Row ( Brahman ) for Bhurteman, 
Lafla Laik Singh (Senghur Rajput) for 
Bidhona, Chaudhri Gunga Persad (Kavat) 
for Pubpundb, and the Tahsildar of Oreya, 
an elderlv Bamahof Muttra, for DuJlelnug- 
ger, asSubah to each, making them suitable 
allowances to keep up the necessary armed 
retainers and establishments, all Govern- 
ment officials (of course many had fled ) 
who had thus far remained at their posts 
being included in the«e latter We bad 
here men of very different castes — Brahman, 
Rajput Kayat, Baniah — jet each and all 
rose to the emergency, and during the next 
troublous five months in the very centre of 
the out break maintained order through- 
out their jurisdictions, and so maintained it 
that m aftertimes no man ever complained 
of any injustice, or any abuse of power, and 
no man had ever anything but good words 
to speak of their administration They 
kept me informed weekly of all that passed, 
thev kept up for us communication with 
Cawnpore , through them we got the first 
new s of General Niels arrival, and more 
than all, directlv he did arrive, they collect- 
ed 700 camels, and under their own men 
(the Cawnpore district being “up * like 
the whole of the rest of the Doab, except 
Etawah ) escorted these to Cawnpore and 
thus rendered an immediate advance on 
Lucknow possible, which but for this must 
have been much delayed Moreover, whilst 
all over the country Government revenue 
was being realised by all kinds of pretend- 
ers, dacoit leaders and the like, not a 
rupee was thus made away w ith in Etawah 
My orders were that every man should 
retain his revenue until I returned, and then 
pay it to me, and these orders were earned 
out to the letter 1 do not know how ad- 
ministrative capacity could have been better 
demonstrated than it was by these five 
gentlemen I doubt if any Englishman 
living could hive administered one of those 
Subahships at that time as cleverly and 
satisfactonlv as every one of these Native 
gentlemen did , and I am quite sure that no 
Englishman could have proved himself 
more heroically faithful to the tiust reposed 
in him than did the Tahsildar of Oreja He 
was only a Baniah, an elderly man, very 
stout and good tempered, the last man from 
whom heroism was to be expected, and yet 
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he gave up his life and underwent torture 
rather than betray ht$ trust 

Tne facts were these when the Jhansi 
brigade of mutineers were known to be on 
their way towards Oreya en route, I believe, 
to Delhi, the Tahsildar bv night removed, 
in small parcels, his records and treasure to 
the forts of certain loyal zemindars whom 
he could trust in the north of the pergunnah 
Only one or two of lus men on whom he 
could rely were in the secret The rest of 
the establishment got to know that the 
things were gone, but they did not know 
where they were concealed It was a small 
matter but no Englishman could have 
managed this much He reported this to 
me At the same time as this brigade was 
a powerful military force against which 
our people with only matchlock men could 
do nothing I ordered him and other officers 
on the line of march, »n order to prevent the 
looting of bazaars and murder of villager* 
etc , to receive it civillv furnish the required 
supplies, and keep matters as straight as 
possible 

The 1 ahsildar remained at his post and 
did what uis necessary All would have 
gone well had not some rascal betrayed to 
the mutineers the fact that the 1 ahsildar had 
hid away his treasure and records Thev had 
taken it for granted that, like all other 
Tahsils at that time it had long since been 
looted and had made no enquiries and the 
Fahsildar passed as being now Subah on 
the part of the Maharajah of Gwalior whose 
territory marched with the greater part of 
the Tahsil When they learnt the truth 
they seized him and called upon him to tell 
them where the freasuie had been hid He 
refused to tell them making of course, all 
kinds of excuses Then they threatened to 
hang him and when he still remained firm 
even prepared to do so, but he was a kindly 
AnnV.uy" aU .o.wd .'.He,', .wuv*.>- 

ncers is thev were, seemed to dislif e the job, 
and so thev tied I11 in on to one of their brass 
guns, telling him they would let him go 
when he chose to tell them 

It was in Julv, t think — possibly August 
He would not tell, and he was dragged 
on the gun the whole distance to Etawvlu 
W hen he arrived there, he was insensible, bv 
the intercession of people in Ttawah he was 
released there and carried to his home at 
Muttra, where he died He was only a fat 


old Damah like thousands of others ubom 
most Englishmen consider the incarnation 
of selfish cowardice, but he knew how to 
suffer and be strong and die rather than be 
faithless to his silt 

I have mentioned already my dear old 
friend Rajv Lutchman Singh, and f should 
like to «ay something more of him The 
commission examined him at Allahabad, 
1 think but none of them probably guessed 
what a daring and gallant servant of 
the State that modest little elderly gentle- 
man had shown himself to be in more 
stirring times He is a Rathore Rajput, a 
distant cousin of the Rajah of \wa, and 
born of parents by no means overburthened 
with worldlv possessions, he entered the 
office of ihe Board of Revenue in 1854 or 
thereabouts as T ranslator Poor Christian 
there became acquiantcd with him, and 
when he too) Jiarge of the Efawah district 
appointed him to a Tahsiderslup, tn which 
I found him when in January 1856! relieved 
Christian 1 here is in idea that Indians 
are no riders that they are not active Now 
Agra is 70 miles from Etawah Lutchman 
Singh’s wife and children were in Agra 
(respectable officials in those da\s never 
took there families with them on service), 
and with my permission, Kannar (as he 
then was) Lutchman Singh u«ed on the 
Saturday afternoons to ride into Agri, spend 
the dav there, md on the Monday morning 
ride back again to Ins I ahsil, where 1 
alwavs found him fresh and at work by 
10 A M I do not suppose we have a 
Covenanted Assistant or Joint Magistrate, 
now a davsatany rite, who could do as 
much I ater, a specially good Tabsifdar 
being wanted somewhere in the Jhansi 
Division, he was much to my regret, trans- 
ferred thither Just before the mutiny broke 
out, he obtained leave, in order to visit lus 
.fowv.'j' -nmvd .key AVvBuypV J AjwaIv 

and fie halted thereto <ee me Then came 
the bad news and instead of going on, he 
determined to stay with me (he was well 
known to and greatly respected by, the 
people of rtavvah), and endeiv cured to assist 
me l here through all our troubles he re- 
mained always helpful, alwavs cheerful, and 
ready for any thing, until I sent him along 
w ith 7 or Singh in chirge of the ladies to 
Agra 

Of lus services in the Ctvil Department «» 
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mtis regards my Etaw ah arrangements, and 
the Government generally , during the rest 
of the year 1857, l need not speak but one 
point I must dwell upon 

Towards the close of September and in 
the beginning of October, Agra ms threat- 
ened by a large mtlitar\ force from the 
south They came within nine or ten miles 
of Agra and were encamped just on the 
other side of the Kuanynuddi That the 
force was very large and had many guns 
was known, but Government could not get 
particulars In the Gwalior arsenal were 
mortars, shells and all requisites, enough 
to knock the old fort of Agra about our 
ears in half an hour Had this force got 
any of this war material? What guns had 
they really got ? Had any part of the con- 
tingent joined them Government sent 
Out spies in vain , that «ome had been 
promptly hung, and that the others had 
either funked it and abstained from going 
or been disposed of was Inown, but this 
was all At this juncture, Lutchman Singh 
volunteered to get the required information 
The danger of the attempt was extraordi- 
nary He was a native of Agra known 
by sight to every one in the place— known 
too as a faithful Government servant About 
2,000 of the Agra badtua* 1 tes were in the 
rebel camp If one of them detected him 
his immediate death was certain Yet he 
went disgui<ed as a faquir, stayed there 
two or three days and brought back the 
fullest and most accurate information 
information which, but for the marvellous 
misunderstanding between the civil and 
military authorities would have rendered 
impossible the great surprise A few days 
later came the events of the loth of October, 
of which all that needs now be said is that 
“alls well that ends well’ Now I know of 
no pluckier exploit than this of Lutchman 
Singh’s — no, not in those fighting times 
when plucky deeds were as plentiful as 
blackberries on a Devonshire hedge 

When in December I was allowed to 
return to Etaw ah, he accompanied me and 
was with me throughout — one of my right- 
hand men and alt 1 can say is that a more 
pfeuv chnaher in the field or a bolder and 
yet wiser adviser in council never breathed 
Before I turn away from Dinah I should 
like to recall one more of my brave com 
pantons tn amis If 1 refer to men like 


Resafdar Rahim Khan and many others, 
who were soldiers before they joined me, 
it would be of no avail for my present 
purpose they were trained soldiers, and 
no one who can read our history can doubt 
the bravery of many of our trained Native 
soldiers I desire rather to give instances 
of men n ho trained solely to peaceful occu 
pations and all unused to arms yet, at a 
mature 3 ge, w hen the necessity arose, 
showed as great a capacity for rising to the 
occasion as any Englishman could have 
done, and very far more than many English- 
men did Such a one was Wazir Alt, a 
Mahomedan gentleman who for many years 
hid practised as a vakil in the Dehra Civil 
Court, but whom in 1856 1 had taken in as 
1 senior muhanr in the Revenue 
Department, and whom later 1 had pro 
moted to be Joint Revenue Serishtadar 
Between the mutiny of the 9th Native 
Infantry and that of the Gwalior Grenadiers, 
dacoities, for which Etaw ah was always 
famous, had brol en out in many places in 
the district, gangs having come over from 
Gwalior I had to organise several parties 
to put these down, and one of these parties 
I placed under Wazir Alt His work was 
excellent, he cleared the whole of that por- 
tion of this district to which 1 deputed him, 
and, in one case, when a party who had 
seized a fort absolutely refused to surrender, 
he stormed it, and though several men were 
killed in the assault, he was the first man 
up the ladders into the fort The circums 
tances were peculiarly difficult, as the 
dacoits were far better armed than his men, 
and a good many of these latter not much 
inclined to the work, but he carried the 
place by sheer force of character and pluck 
And now 1 will only refer to one other 
case When Assistant Magistrate m All 
garli, and in charge of the then large jail 
Jhene, I made the acquaintance of the jailor 
a Rampur Pathan, a great Pehlwan (ath- 
lete) and a first rate officer After some 
time 1 came to know and like this man 
greatly I used to drop into thejaiiatali 
hours bv dav and night, and always found 
everything as it should be I made friends 
with the prisoners soon about to be released, 
especially long-term men convicted of 
Khanajungis (affrays) and the like and 
privately told them after their release to 
conic to see me at some time I thus saw. 
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as time ran on a large number of men, 
mostly respectable who had been in jail 
for affrays, etc , and I found out from them 
everything about the internal economy of 
the jail, and the more l heard the more 
did my opinion of the jailor rise So it 
happened, that he became ver\ friendly, 
and when later, I was specially deputed to 
endeavour to discover the persons concerned 
in a whole series of mysterious mail cart 
robberies that kept continually occurring 
on the Grand 1 runic Road between Main- 
pun and Delhi, I obtained permission to 
tal e him as the head of my detective estab 
hshment and with him took up my quarters 
at the Ivhurja dak bungalow In conse 
quence of the ability and devotion of my 
whole establishment and specially of my 
friend, who was looked up to as a kind of 
father and earthly providence by all the ex 
jatl birds of Aligarh and the neighbouring 
districts the whole mvstery was solved the 
greater portion of the properly recovered 
and the more important of the criminals 
convicted As a reward my friend was it 
his own request transferred to the Revenue 
Department and when the mutiny broke 
out lie was the Tahshildar of Shamli in the 
Muzaffernaggar district Directly the news 
of the mutiny reached me I wrote to him 
entreating him to be faithful to his salt and 
to remember that as it was through me he 
had risen to his present position he held my 
honour as well as his own m his I eeping 
1 hus 1 wrote every day (the post was not to 
be relied on during May 18^7) and before 
all postal communication in the Doab 
had closed, he had received several of my 
letters He had replied hut no reply reach 
cd me Long after, these letters of mine 
came back to me with on oneol them pen- 
cilled his last message * Give the Sahib my 
service 1 will never be unfaithful to the 
salt What from me was possible, tint 1 
'nave 6 true — Vu e rw arris tit> tifAs 

Whit lnd happened was this This Shamli 
lalisil was particularly open to attacl s from 
wandering parties of rebels «cnt out from 
Delhi to forage He had fortified his lahsil 
as best as 1 e could md had sent for rela- 
tives of Ins (Pithans of Rampur) on whom 
he could rely to the laM ga«p lvvo or 
three minor attacks were beaten off, but the 
new* of tins reaching the rebel camp, a 
I irgc k ret was sent out to allack the place 


The mutineers surrounded the place and 
called on him to surrender, a great number 
of them were Mahomedans of the 3rd 
Cavalry , to some he was 1 nown by reputa- 
tion and there was a strong desire to save 
him Thev parleyed long with him, they 
told him the British Raj was over that all 
they desired was that he should now trans 
fer his services to the King of Delhi, and 
hold the Tali'll in his name as he had 
hitherto held it on behalf of the late British 
Government They offered him high ptacc 
at Delfir if he preferred it, or finally, they 
offered him a safe conduct with all his 
people and all their property to tlieir homes 
in Rampur if he would quietly surrender 
the Talisil But nothing moved the Tahsil 
dar he could die at his post, he said, lie 
could not change masters nor surrender 
bo after several hours of parley the place 
was attacl ed The besieging force was 
overwhelming the gate was blown in, and 
there in the gatevvav sword in hand, fell 
that noble gentleman true to the last, with 
all his kinsmen and (such was the force of 
his character and example) the great bulk 
of his I ahsil Chupras'ies and sub ordinates 
behind him only a very few escaping, 
from whom the particulars of the attack 
were later learnt 

1 do not know how any Englishman, 
however true and brave could have died 
more nobly or could have exhibited in a 
higher degree those qualities vvlm.li charac- 
terise the born administrator He had 
strengthened Ins position to the utmost pos- 
sible he had held it hravelv and success 
fullv against repealed aitacls and, when 
overwhelmed In irresistible force not only 
did he fall him'elf hghiing foremost but he 
had so imbued with his spirit tho'e who 
served under him and we all knovvvvhata 
feckle's and mixed lot the huge chupra'si 
cstalhshments of tho'e days were), that 
Vhey \T>t> -x'lTtrtrA *,t< u STfirti, WA MnTi'l} 
Struggling to defend ll e breach on which 
he had alreadv «hovvn them t lie road to a 
higher life 

But when the news of the destruction of 
tic lahsil and the ma«sacrc of its defenders 
reached Muraffarnagcr, the head quarters 
of the district, the collector a good little 
gentleman but of unvvarbke tendencies was 
greatly troubled and in the dusk of the 
evening getting into Ins buggy he quietly 
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started down the road to Meerut But hts 
servants guessing what was happening ran 
at once to the Senshtader and T ahsildar and 
these being both strong men, and knowing 
well that if the news of the flight of the 
Collector got abroad, the badmashcs would 
have the city on fire in a dozen places 
before dawn, and that then all would be 
anarch), pursued him on horse back, brought 
him back, took care he made no further 
attempt to escape, issued an encouraging 
proclamation in his name, posted off a 
special messenger to the Collector of Saha- 
ranpur, explaining the circumstances and 
begging that some competent officer 
might be sent to take charge of the district, 
and till this officer arrived, carried on the 
administration with the utmost vigour 

When that officer came, the non fighting 
Collector was safely guided to Meerut 
whence with the earliest convoy he found 
his way down country, sailed for Lngland 
and India knew him no more 

So it is not atwavs the Native gentle- 
man who runs away or shows incapacity 
in moments of danger for high executive 
office, and it is not always the English 
gentleman, even when, like the officer I 
have referred to, he comes of a blue-blooded 
stock, who is able to rise to the occasion 
The fact is— and this is what I, who 
claim to have had better opportunities of 
formipg a correct opinion than most men 
now living, desire to urge — there is no such 
radical difference between Indians and 
Britons as it too generally flatters these 
latter to suppose The colour of the skins 
differs, and the way sand methods of thought 
of the two races, both descended from the 
same ancestral* stock, have afso come, under 
the pressure of different environments, to 
differ during the lapse of long ages, but at 
the bottom their hearts are much the same 
Each race exhibits in a greater degree 
of development virtues and vices which 
are less prominent in the other, but if both 
races be judged impartially, and all pros 
and cons be fairly set down on both sides 
there is very little ground for giving the 
preference to either If you compare the 
highest and best of our Indians with the 
ordinary men of the rabble tn England, these 
latter seem little better than monkeys 
beside grand men If you compare the 
picked Englishmen we often get in India, 


trained and elevated by prolonged altruistic 
labours, and sobered and strengthened by 
weighty responsibilities, with the ordinary 
rabble of India, the former shine out like 
gods amongst common mortals But if you 
fairly compare the best of both, though each 
class will exhibit excellencies and defects 
less noticeable in the other, neither can as 
a whole be justly said to be better or worse 
than the other 

No doubt amongst India s 250 millions 
there are only too many of whom no good 
report can be made, and these being the 
men who chiefly fawn upon and strive to 
curry favour with Europeans, are those by 
whom these latter mostly gauge the national 
character, but, may I ask, are there any 
lack of similar ne er do-wells, even amongst 
the 30 millions ol Britons ? 

The whole misconception arises from the 
habit Englishmen in India have acquired 
of regarding only the blackest side of the 
Indian and the brightest side of the English 
character, and from their theories as to the 
capacities of the two races being based on 
a consideration of the worst specimens of 
the one and the best specimens of the other 

If only they could free themselves from 
race and class bia«, and consider the two 
races as a whole with absolute impartiality, 
then all their honest, though erroneous 
apprehensions as to the results of a much 
more extended employment of Indians in 
even the highest offices of the State would 
disappear, and all the best men amongst 
them at any rate would be is eager to 
promote as they are now to prevent this 
necessary and just measure 

If it be asked how it comes that I stand 
ai'most alone amongst Englishmen in India 
in supporting this view, my reply, egotis- 
tical as it must seem, is that 1 really know 
more about the Indian community than 
most Englishmen , and to all l have already 
said as to my opportunity for acquiring 
such knowledge, I would add this, that ever 
since I left the service I have made it the 
business of nu life to go round the entire 
country and visit and associate, on terms of 
perfect and most friendly equality, with all 
the ablest and best Indians m eiery Presi- 
dency and Province, and all India will 
endorse this fact 

Whether m\ countrymen will at all heed 
these words of mine, spoken in all loie 
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alike for them and their Indian brethren, 
I know not, though I do know that \v hile 
I am giving all my time and fortune to 
promote wise and timely reforms as essen 
tial in their own interests (could thej only 
realise the true facts of the case) as in those 
of my adopted country, tl ey as a rule 
denounce me as a dangerous lunatic or a 
pestilent breeder of evils forgetting ihat 
I am now an old man with nothing to 
gam nothing to look forward to nothing 
to hope for save t( it may be to effect 
some little good for ill my brethren of all 
races ere I go hence and am no more 
seen but whether they give ear to my 


pleadings or not, 1 think that they must l e 
it least just enough to own that, after the 
experiences I have detailed, (and I have not 
touched upon a tittle of those that f have 
met with) of courage fideht\, nobleness 
and administrative capacity in Native 
gentlemen of all classes and castes and 
creeds 1 should be base indeed and ilto 
gether unworthy of my English origin did 
1 not raise my feeble voice in protest when 
these qualities are denied to Indians and 
do all that in me lies to make others under 
stand what my very exceptional opportun 
lties of learning the truth and the whole 
truth lnve made clear tome 


THE ACTS Or IHF POl ISH NATION AND OF THE POLISH 
PILGRIMS 

Bv Advm Micmcwicz 


[Introductory hole — In a series of articles 
which will appear in the pages c f the 
‘ Modern Review by the courtesy of the 
Editor, 1 purpose to place before our 
countrymen an account of the history the 
literature and the present condition of 
Poland 1 he Poles perhaps the most 
persecuted people in the world excepting 
the Jews, have clung with passionate 
tenacity to their love of their motherland 
And it may be said with perfect truth that 
they alone of all European peoples have 
succeeded in evolving a true conception of 
nationality which in certain ways is su 
perior even to the nationalism of Mnxzini 
They have risen several times without 
success against their Russian German and 
Austrian rulers and it was prtnc pally 
during the stirring period of the rising of 
1830 31 that Polard produced a wonderful 
group of writers among whom the most 
famous were the poets Mickiewicz Slowacl 1 
and Krasinski who breathed a lofty spirit 
of patriotism that stands unrivalled in any 
of the literatures of Lurope One of the 
greatest factors in their national life has 
been the intimate relation between their 
political ideals and their religious faith 
The images of Christ and of the Virgin Mary 


are deeply engraved in the soul of the 
people and in the darkest periods of their 
sufferings they have never lost the messi 
amc vision of ultimate deliverance from 
bondage to preach the message of peace 
and good will 

Before commencing my articles on 
Poland I have thought it advisable to give 
a translation of the Book of the Polish Pit 
grim a small vvorl written in poetic prose 
of Biblical simplicity by the greatest 
national poet of Poland, Adam Mickiewicz 
In o der to understand tins work rightly it 
must be remembered that though Mickievv icz 
appears to be a narrow minded Christian 
aiming at the liberty and brotherhood of 
Christian nations only we shall miss the 
w hole political significance of his teaching 
if we fail to realize the exalted spirit in 
which he has 1 hened the passion and 
resurrect on of the Polish nation to the 
passion and resurrection of Christ 

1 he I 00k oj tht Polish Pilgm « was w ritten 
and pibhshed in Pans in 183* for the 
benefit of the thousands of patriots who had 
to flee from Poland ow ing to the terrible 
jersccution which followed the rising of 
1830 31 The opinion I as often been 
expressed that this book will not appeal to 
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an) reader outside Poland But it was 
admired in Trance b) great men of letters 
like Victor Hugo It is a pathetic test! 
mon) to the inspiration of Mickiewiczs 
little work that copies were found on the 
dead bodies of Poles who fell in the war 
of Russia against Japan — in a cause which 
wasnot theirs and in which the) had to 
fight under the orders of their inhuman 
Russian rulers 

The work is divided into two parts, the 
first is the “ Book of the Polish Nation 
and the second the “ Book of the Polish 
Pilgnmss * —V C] 

I 

THE BOOK OF THE POLISH NATION 
Prom the beginning of the u.orld to the 
martyrdom of the Polish Nation 

I N the beginning there were m the world 
Taith in one God, and Libert) There 
was no law except the will of God 
And there were neither masters nor slaves, 
but merel) patriarchs and their children 
But one half of the human race became 
the slaves of the other half, although they 
proceeded from the same father Tor 
they denied this descent and ga\e unto 
themselves all kinds of fathers, some 
believing themsehes the offspring of the 
earth, others of the sea, and others of 
diverse elements 

And as in the course of this mutual strife 
the) became slaves of one another, the) all 
fell under the )oke of the Emperor of 
Rome 

The Emperor of Rome had himself called 
god, and proclaimed that there was in the 
universe no law but his own will , whatever 
he shall approve shall be law ful, and 
whatever he shall disapprove shall be 
unlawful 

And he found some philosophers who 
applied themselves to proving that the 
Emperor in acting thus acted rightl) 

And the Emperor of Rome had neither 
beneath him nor above him anything that 
he respected 

And all the world became his slave, and 
there never was the like servitude in the 
world before or after, except in the Russia 
of our da)s 

For even among the Turks, the Sultan 
has to respect the law of Mohammad, and 


cannot give it his own interpretation Tor 
this there are the Imams 
Whereas the Tsar of Russia is the 
supreme h»ad of the Taith, and that which 
he orders to be believ ed must be believed 
And it came to pass that slaver) extend- 
ing itself all over the world, finally reached 
its limit Just as at the winter solstice the 
night and the darkne'S attain their apogee, 
so during the bondage to the Romans arose 
a turning point in slaver) 

At that time the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
came on earlh to teach that all men are 
equal and brothers, being children of one 
and the same God 

And that he alone is great among men 
who serveth them and dev oteth himself to 
their welfare The better a man is, the 
more ought he to sacrifice Inm»eU for them 
And Christ being best of all, sacrificed his 
blood b> the most cruel sufferings 

Thus did Christ teach that nothing is 
worths of respect on earth— neither human 
wisdom, rtor power, nor riches, but only the 
sacrifice of self for the welfare of others 
That he who sacrificeth himself upon the 
altar of his fellow men findeth wisdom and 
riches and the crown of heaven and of earth, 
through all ages and in all places 

\nd he who sacrificeth others to himself 
for obtaining wisdom power and riches, 
findeth nothing but foil), miser) and perdi 
tion on earth, in hell and ever) where 

\nd finall) Christ said — "He who 
followeth me will be saved for I am all 
Justice and all 1 ruth ” And while Christ 
taught thus, the judges who judged Him 
in the name of the Roman Lmperor were 
afraid and said to themselves —“We have 
banished justice from the earth, but lo 1 now 
it returns, let us kill it and bur) it” 

bo the) crucified the most hoi) and most 
innocent of men , they placed Him in a 
tomb and cried — “ There is no more justice 
or truth on earth, who will now dare to 
oppose the Emperor of Rome? 

But this was a senseless cry For they 
knew not tha» in committing the greatest 
of crimes the) had filled up to the brim the 
cup of their iniquities, and their power end- 
ed at the moment of their greatest secunt) 
Tor Christ rose again, and after having 
destro)ed the Emperors, He planted His 
cross on their capital Then the masters 
liberated their slaves and recognized them 
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as brothers and kings anointed in the 
name of God recognized above them a 
divine law, and justice appeared again on 
earth 

And all the peoples who had received the 
faith, the G-rmans as well as the Italians the 
French as well as the Poles, regarded them- 
selves as one people, ami this people was 
named Christianity 

And the kings of the various peoples 
looked upon one another as brothers, and 
marched under the common standard o( the 
Cross 

And this war in Asia was 1 novvn as the 
Cru*ad<"s 

And though it was neither the love of 
glory nor the thirst for conquests nor for 
riches that led the Christians to make war 
but on!) the deliverance of the Holy Land 
God rewarded them with glory with vast 
domains, with riches and with wisdom 
Europe became enlightened organized and 
rich And God recompensed her thus be 
cause she had sacrificed herself for the good 
of others 

And liberty spread in Lurope step by step 
in an orderly and progressive manner 
From kings liberty proceeded to the lords 
and these being free transmitted it to the 
knights , and from the knights liberty pass 
ed to the towns and in a short time it 
would have descended upon the people, 
and all Christendom would have been free 
and all Christians as brothers equal among 
themselves 

But the 1 mgs destroyed all 

And thus the Kings made for the Trench 
an idol which they called Point of 
Honour,’ and this was the same idol which 
in pagan times was called the Golden Calf 

And in Spain the King made an idol 
which he called ‘Political Supremacy "or 
“ National Preponderance,' otherwise Force 
and Violence, and this ms ihe same /do} 
as the Assyrians had worshipped under the 
nam" of Baal, the Philistines under that of 
Dagon, and the Romans under that of 
Jupiter 

And in Lnglan 1 the King made an idol 
which he called “the Sovereignty of the 
Seas and of Commerce, and this 1$ the 
same idol as was formerly named Mammon 

And in Germanv was made an idol which 
was called * Brodsmn' or Wellbeing’’ 


and this was the same idol as was in ancient 
times named Moloch and Comus 

And the people worshipped their idols 
And the Ktng said to the French — “Arise 
and fight for Honour ” 

And thev rose and fought for five hundred 
years 

And the King said to the English — “ Arise 
and fight for Mammon ” 

So they rose and fought for five hundred 
years 

And the other nations fought likewise 
each for its own idol 

And the people forgot that they were the 
descendants of one and the same father So 
the Fngbshman says, “ I have for father a 
Shift, and for mother Steav 1 ” The French- 
man on the contrary says “ I have for father 
the Continent and for mother the Exchange" 
While ihe German say*, “I have for father 
a Work shop, and for mother a Road Side 
Inn 

However, m Turope idolatry increased 
lor the Italians created for themselves 
aw idol which they called “ Political Equili- 
brium Now, this idol was unknown to 
the ancient idolaters and the Italians were 
the first to build altars to it, and in fighting 
for it they became weakened and besotted 
and fell under the power of tyrants 

So the I mg ol Prussia traced a circle and 
said — ' Here is a new idol And this circle 
was worshipped, and the cult was known as 
' Political Arrondissement (Division) ’’ 

And the peoples, who were created in the 
image of God, were henceforth considered 
as piles of stones or as timber yards They 
were hewn and mangled, so as to make 
each weigh as much as the rest And a 
state which ought to have been the father- 
land of men, was treated like metal to be 
cut up into round pieces of money 

And philosophers were found who became 
the apologists of the kings and of their do- 
ings 

Among the*c false prophets, priests ol Baal, 
of Moloch, of * h quilibrium , there vvere 
two who were more notorious than the rest 
The first was named Macchiavelli, which 
signifies in Greek ‘greedy for war'*— his 
doctrire leading to incessant wars like 
those oi the Pagans of Greece 

The second lives still and is called 
“Ancillon,' which in I atm means 4 «on of a 
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slave” — his precepts ending in slavery such 
as used to exist among the Latins 
Finally, idolatrous Europe had three 
sovereigns — the first, named Frederick II of 
Prussia, the second, Catherine II of Russia, 
and the third Mana-Theresa of Austria 
And this was a diabolical trinity opposed 
to the Holy Trinity It was 111 e a mockers 
a profanation of all that was hol\ and 
sacred 

Frederick, whose name means ‘ the 
pacific , devised wars and acts of brigandage 
all his life, and was like Satan who would 
breathe war everywhere, and in derision 
have himself called Jesus Christ, or God of 
Peace 

Now, this Frederick, in contempt of the 
ancient orders of chivalry, instituted an 
impious order to which he ga\e the ironic 
device * Suum cuique , that is to say 
“render to each man his right ’ This order 
was borne by his valets who pillaged and 
devastated the property of others 

And this Frederick, in mockery of wisdom 
wrote a book to which he gave the title 
“ The Anti Machiavef " or the "Adversary 
of Machiavelli”, whereas he himself acted 
in accordance with the doctrines of 
Machiavelli 

Again, Catherine signifies in Greek ‘ the 
chaste whereas she was the most impure 
of women, just as though the few cf Venus 
had taken the name of Vestal 

And this Catherine appointed a council 
destined to frame a code of laws which was 
really a mockery of all jurisprudence, for 
she herself destroy ed and violated all the 
rights of her fellow beings 

And this Catherine had it announced 
that she favoured liberty of religion, but 
this was a mockery of all tolerance, for 
she had constrained several millions of her 
fellow men to change their religion 

Likewise, Mana-Thercsa bore the name 
of the humble and immaculate Mother of 
the Saviour — in derision of all humility and 
all purity 

For she v\ as a demon full of arrogance and 
C '5 r ," arr,n g to make herself mistress of 
other’s property. 

And she was full of impiety, for while 
mumbling prayers and confessing she 
reduced millions of her fellow men to 
slavery 

And Joseph of Austria led his own mother 


into sin, and robbed of its liberty the 
Polish nation who had saved his empire 
from slavery to the Ottomans 

The names of these three rulers, Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria Theresa, are three 
blasphemies, their lives three crimes, their 
memories three curse® 

Now, this trinity seeing that the nations 
were not vet sufficiently brutalized and 
corrupted, made a new idol, the most 
hideous of all, and named this idol 
“Egoism* which even the idolaters of 
antiquity had not known 

And the peoples debased themselves to 
such a level that there was to be found 
among them no more than one man, citizen 
and sofdier 

This man counselled them to desist from 
wars of Egoism, but rather to go and defend 
the liberty of their neighbours And he 
himself went to fight in the land of liberty — 
in America T he name of this man is 
Lafayette, and he is the last of the men of 
Europe who practised what is still the 
spirit of devotion, debris of the Christian 
spirit 

All the people®, however, worshipped 
Egoism 

But the Polish nation was the only one 
that did not worship the new idol at all 
There was not a single word »n the Polish 
language to consecrate it, or for baptizing 
its worshippers whose very name “ egoistes ” 
is French 

The Polish nation adored God, knowing 
that in doing so it rendered homage to all 
that is good 

The Polish nation, then, remained faithful 
to the God of its fathers from beginning 
to end 

fts kings and its warriors never assailed 
any Christian nation , but they defended 
Christendom against idolaters aud barbari- 
ans, who sought to reduce it to servitude 

And the kings of Poland went to distant 
lands for the defence of the faithful. King 
Ladisfas to Varna, and King Jean under the 
walls of Vienna for the defence of the East 
and of the West 

Now, never did its kings and its men 
seize the lands of its neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, admitted them to their 
fraternal communion in uniting them- 
selves to them bv the benefits of faith and 
of liberty 
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ds brothers, and kings anointed in the 
name of God recognized above them a 
divine law, and justice appeared again on 
earth 

And all the peoples who had received the 
faith, the Germans as well as theltalians, the 
French as well as the Poles, regarded them- 
selves as one people, and this people was 
named Christianity 

And the kings of the various peoples 
looked upon one another as brothers, and 
marched under the common standard of the 
Cross 

And this war in Asia was I nown as the 
Cru*ad-s 

And though i» was neither the love of 
glory nor the thirst for conquests nor for 
riches that led the Christians to make war, 
but on!} the deliverance of the Hoi) Land, 
God rewarded them with glorj, with vast 
domains, with riches and with wisdom 
Europe became enlightened organized and 
rich Atul God recompensed her thus be 
cause she hid sacrificed herself for the good 
of others 

And libertj spread in Lurope step bj step 
m an orderly and progressive manner 
Prom kings liberty proceeded to the lords, 
and these being free transmitted it to the 
knights, and from the knights liberty pass 
ed to the towns, and in a short time it 
would have descended upon the people, 
and all Christendom would have been free, 
and all Christians as brothers, equal among 
themselves 

Put the 1 mgs destroj ed all 

And thus the Kings made for the Trench 
an idol which they called “Point of 
Honour," and this was the same idol which 
tn pagan times was called the Golden Calf 

And in Spain the King made an idol 
which be called “Political Supremacy “ or 
“National Preponderance," otherwise Force 
and Violence , and this was the same idol 
as the Assyrians had worshipped under the 
nam* of Baal, the Philistines under that of 
Dagon, and the Romans under that of 
Jupiter 

And in England the King made an idol 
which he called “the Sovercigntj of the 
Seas and of Commerce,’ and this is the 
same idol as was fotmetlj named Mammon 

And in Germanv was made an idol which 
was called * Prod sinn” or “Wellbeing" 


and this was the same tdol as was in ancient 
times named Moloch and Comus 

And the people worshipped their idols 
And the King said to the French — “Arise 
and fight for Honour” 

And thev rose and fought for five hundred 
vears 

And the King said to the English — “Arise 
and fight for Mammon 11 
So they rose and fought for five hundred 

And the other nations fought likewise 
each for its own idol 

And the people forgot that they were the 
descendants of one and the same father So 
the Fnglishman sajs, “ I have for father a 
Shtp, and for mother Steam " The French- 
man on the contrary sajs " J have for father 
the Continent, and for mother the Exchange" 
While the German sajs, "I have for father 
a Work shop, and for mother a Road-Side 
Inn ' 

However, in Turopc idolatry increased 
I or the Italians created for themselves 
an idol which thej called “ Political Equili- 
brium* Now, this idol was unknown to 
the ancient idolaters, and the Italians were 
the first to build altars to it, and in fighting 
for it they became weakened and besotted 
and fell under the power of tj rants 

So the king of Prussia traced a circle and 
said — "Here 15 a new idol ” And this circle 
was worshipped, and the cult was known as 
“Political Arrondissement (Division) " 

And the peoples, who were created in the 
image of God, were henceforth considered 
as piles of stones or as timber-yards They 
were hewn and mangled, so as to make 
each weigh as much as the rest. And a 
slate which ought to have been the father- 
land of men, was treated like metal to be 
cut up into round pieces of money 

And philosophers were found who became 
the apologists of the kings and of their do- 
ings 

Among the«c false prophets, priests of Baal, 
of Moloch, of “k quilibrium”, there were 
two who were more notorious than the rest 
The first was named Macchiavelli, which 
signifies in Greek “greedy for war" — his 
doctrine leading to incessant wars like 
those of the Pagans of Greece 
The second lives still and js called 
•'Ancillon," which in Latin means “son of a 
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stave” — his precepts ending in sta\ery such 
as used to exist among the Latins 
Finally, idolatrous Europe had three 
sovereigns— the first, named Frederick It ol 
Prussia, the second, Catherine It of Russia, 
and the third Maria-Theresa of Austria 
And this was a diabolical trinity opposed 
to the Holy Trinity It was like a mockers, 
a profanation of all that was hol\ and 
sacred , 

Frederick, whose name means the 
pacific’ , devised wars and acts of brigandage 
all his life, and was like Satan who would 
breathe war everywhere, and in derision 
have himself called Jesus Christ, or God ol 
Peace. , 

Now, this Frederick, in contempt of the 
ancient orders of chivalry, instituted an 
impious order to which he ga\ e the ironic 
device “Suum cuique”, that is to sav, 
"render to each man his right This order 
was borne by his valets, who pillaged and 
devastated the property of others 

And this Frederick, in mockery of wisdom 
wrote a book to which he gave the title 
“ The Ant. Machiavel" or the '‘Adversary 
of Mach.avelli", whereas he himself acted 
in accordance with the doctrines of 
Machiavelh , 

Again, Catherine signifies in Greek the 
chaste", whereas she was the most impure 
of women, just as though the lewd venus 
had taken the name of Vestal 

And this Catherine appointed a council 
destined to frame a code of laws which was 
really a mockery of all jurisprudence, for 
she herself destroyed and violated all tie 
rights of her fellow -beings 

And this Catherine had it announced 
that she favoured liberty of religion, but 
this was a mockery of all tolerance, for 

she had constrained several millions of her 

fellowmen to change their religion 

Likewise, Maria-Theresa bore the name 
ol the humble and immaculate Mother ol 
the Saviour— in derision of all humility and 
all purity , 

For she was a demon full of arrogance and 
ever warring to make herself mistress of 
other’s property. , . 

And she was full of impiety, for while 
mumbling prayers and confessing she 
reduced millions of her fellowmen to 
slavery 

And Joseph of Austria led his own mother 


into sin, and robbed of its liberty the 
Polish nation who had saved his empire 

from slavery to the Ottomans 

The names of these three rulers, Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria Theresa, are three 
blasphemies, their lives three crimes, their 
memories three curses 

Now, this trinity seeing that the nations 
were not vet sufficiently brutalized and 
corrupted, made a new idol, the most 
hideous of all, and named this idol 
•‘Egoism’, which even the idolaters of 
antiquity had not known 

And the peoples debased themselves to 
such a level that there was to be found 
among them no more than one man, citizen 
and soldier 

This man counselled them to desist from 
wars of Egoism, but rather to go and defend 
the liberty of their neighbours And he 
himself went to fight in the land of liberty — 
in America The name of this man is 
Lafayette, and he is the last of the men of 
Europe who practised what is still the 
spirit of devotion, debris of the Christian 

SP AU the peoples, however, worshipped 
Egoism 

But the Polish nation was the only one 
that did not worship the new idol at all 
There was not a single word in the Polish 
language to consecrate it, or for baptizing 
its worshippers whose very name” egoistes” 
is French 

The Polish nation adored God, knowing 
that in doing so it rendered homage to all 
that is good 

The Polish nation, then, remained faithfut 
to the God of ns fathers from beginning 
to end 

Its kings and its warriors never assailed 
any Christian nation, but they defended 
Christendom against idolaters aud barbari- 
ans, who sought to reduce it to servitude 
And the kings of Poland went to distant 
lands for the defence of the faithful. King 
Ladislas to Varna, and King Jean under the 
walls of Vienna for the defence of the East 
and of the West 

Now, never did its kings and its men 
seize the lands of us neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, admitted them to their 
fraternal communion m uniting them- 
selves to them by the benefits of faith and 
of liberty 
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And God rewarded them for a great 
people, Lithuania came to unite herself to 
Poland as a bride to her husband — two 
souls in one body And never before had 
there been a like union of peoples but there 
will be later 

For this union and this marriage of Lithu- 
ania and Poland is the symbol of the future 
union of all Christian peoples in the name 
of faith and of liberty 
And God accorded unto the Lings of 
Poland and the defenders of liberty the 
right to call one another brothers, the richest 
even as the poorest And never had there 
been such liberty on earth but there will 
be later 

And the kings and the warriors received 
into their fraternity more and mare people 
and often entire legions and enure tribes 
And the number of brothers became as 
great as a whole nation And among no 
nation were there so many free men calling 
themselves brothers as among the Poles 
And finally on the 3rd of May (1791) the 
king and the knights undertook to admit 
in to their fraternity all Poles the bour- 
geois first, the peasants after 

And they were called Slachta 0 or 
nobles because they ennobled themselves in 
becoming brothers of La h all men 
equal and free 

And they wished that every Christian in 
Poland should be ennobled and called 
Slachctc, 

And finally Poland said Whosoever 
shall come unto me shall be free and shall 
be the equal of all, for J am Libcrti 

But the kings having learned of this, 
groaned within their hearts and said, “ We 
have chased Liberty from the land, and lol 
it returns in the person of a just nation, 
which offers no sacrifices to our idols let 
us go and s)ay this nation And they 
conspired among themselves a great betray- 
al 


First came the King of Prussia, who 
embraced Poland and saluted her saying 
“ My Ally ’ But he had already sold her for 
thirty towns of the Duchy of Poland, even 
as judas had sold Christ for thirty pieces of 
puie silver 

And the other two kings threw them- 
selves upon Poland hand cuffed her, and the 


Gaul who was judge said, “fn truth, I find 
no crime in this nation , and m\ bride, 
France, timid woman, is tormented by bad 
dreams However, seize this nation and 
put it to death by torture " 

He spoke and washed his hands of it 
And the ruler of France said “Our blood 
and our gold cannot buy back this man , 
for just as my money and my blood belong 
only to me, even so the blood and the 
money of my nation belong only to my 
nation 

And this ruler uttered the last blasphemy 
against Christ , for Christ taughj that the 
blood of the son of Man belongs to all men. 
His brothers 

And from the mom*nt the ruler had 
utrered these words, all the crosses fell down 
from the heights of the towers of the impious 
capital For the sign of Christ could not 
illumine a people who worshipped the idol 
of Egoism 

This man was called Kasimir—Perner, 
whose baptismal name was Slav and family 
name Roman His baptismal name expres- 
ses corrupter or destroyer of peace, and his 
family name derived from the word 
• pcrire, to perish, signifies one who loses 
himself and loses others And this double 
name is that of Anti Christ, and it will be 
cursed among the Slav race as well as among 
the Roman 

And this man tore up the alliance of the 
peoples, as formerly the Hebrew pontiff had 
torn his robe on hearing the voice of the 
dying Christ 

And the Polish nation was put to death 
and laid in its grave and the kings exclaim- 
ed Now have vv e slam Liberty!’ 

But this cry was senseless, for in commit- 
ting the last crime, they had heaped up the 
measure of their iniquities and their power 
ended then, just as their rejoicings increas- 
ed 

Tor the Polish nation is not dead Its 
body rests within the sepulchre and its 
soul has descended from the earth, » e , from 
political life, to the limbs, t e , to the private 
life of the peoples who endure slavery, in 
the country or outside the country, in order 
to bear witness to thetr sufferings - 

And on the third day the <oul is to return 
to its body, and the nation will an«e and 
deliver all the Lnropean peoples from 
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Tnodits haiealrcidt The first 

dav ended with the first capture of Warsaw , 
and the second dxj ended with the second 
capture of Warsaw I he third day now 
rises, but it will never end 
And just as after the resurrection 0/ Christ, 
bloodj sacrifices cea«ed to be offered 
throughout the cat th, so will svars cease in 
Christendom after the resurrection of the 
Polish nation 

BOOK H 

The Book of the Polish Pilgrims 
The Polish pilgrims are the soul of the 
Polish nation 

And no Pole in pilgrimage calls him«elf 
a refugee, for a refugee is a man who runs 
aw a} to save his life from the hands of the 
cnemj 

Nor does the Pole call himself an exile 
for an exile is a man banished bj a decree 
of his own magistrates, and it is bj no 
means his own magistrates who have 
exiled the Pole 

The Pole in pilgrimage ha* not jet his 
own proper name, but this "ill be given to 
him in due time, just as the name of the 
confessors of Christ was gi«en to them in 
due tune 

And meanwhile the Pole calls himself a 
pilgrim, because he has taken a vow to go 
on a pilgrimage to the Hnl> I and, that is, 
to emancipated Poland , and to pursue his 
course till he finds it 

But the Polish nation is not of the divine 
essence like Christ So its soul during us 
pilgrimage in its place of sojourn, might go 
astraj, and the daj of its resurrection and 
of its new incarnation be thus retarded 
Let us, therefore, read over and over 
again the Testament of Christ, 

And the follow mg instructions and para 
bles which a Polish pilgrim has gathered 
together from the lips and from the writings 
of Polish Christians, marts rS and pilgrims 
1 

Several vessels of war and a small barque 
of fishermen were crossing the ocean when 
there blew a stormy autumn gate In such 
times the larger a vessel, the more insub- 
merstbie it is , the smaller it is, the greater 
the danger it runs 

The men who were on the shore said 
among themselves, “ Happy are the man 
ners of the big vessels • Woe betide the 


men of a fishing barque in an autumn 
storm 1 

But the men on the shore saw not that 
on board the great vessels the sailors were 
drunk and mutinous that thev had 
dc»froied the instruments In m-ans of 
which the pilot observes the stars and had 
thrown the compass into the sea The 
vessels however, seemed quite as sea- 
worthj as ever 

But being no longer -ible to guide them- 
selves hj the stars, and being deprived of 
the needle, the great vessels lost their waj 
and were drowned 

And the barque of fishermen which guid 
cl it«elf bv the heavens and bj the needle, 
did not deviate Irom the right course, and 
so gained the shore and though it was 
damaged against the cliffs, the men were 
saved together with the instruments and 
the compass And the) reconstructed 
their barque 

And it became evident that the size and the 
strength of ships are useful, but that without 
the stars and the compass thej are of no 
value whatsoever 

The star of the pilgrims is divine Faith, 
and their compass is love of their countrj 

The star shines for all the w arid, and the 
magnetic needle points ever to the north 
And with this compass one maj set sail for 
the I ast as for the West, and without it 
even the Arctic Ocean is full of perils and 
shipwrecks 

Therefore, with love and with faith, the 
boat of the Polish pilgrims will reach 
its destination, and without faith and 
without love the peoples who are powerful 
in arms will drift and be shipwrecked, and 
those who survive will not reconstruct the 
v essel 

II 

Why should jour nation be the heir to 
the future liberty of the world ’ 

You know that a man who has manj 
relations leaves his fortune not to that one 
among them who distinguishes himself by 
his strength, nor to the one who is the most 
industrious nor to the one who gives proof 
of thirst and of a good appetite 

But he leaves it to the one whom he loves 
more than the others, and who remains by 
his side when the others runa/tersumptuous 
living after profit or pleasure. 
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This is the reason why jour nation will 
receive the heritage of liberty 
Why has the promise of resurrection been 
given to jour nation ? 

It is not because your nation was power- 
ful , for the Romans were even more power- 
ful , they are dead and will never revive 
It is not because your Republic was anci- 
ent and famous for Genoa and Venice were 
more ancient and more famous , they are 
dead and will never ret »ve 

It is not because jour nation flourished 
in the sciences for Greece, mother of 
philosophers, is dead , and she remained 
buried until she had forgotten all her phi- 
losophj, and when she had again become 
ignorant, she began to give signs of life 
And the kingdoms of Westphalia, of 
Italy and of Holland were highly enlight- 
ened — kingdoms which jou have seen 
born and die before jour very eyes, without 
their ever retiring 

But you will raise j ourself from the tomb, 
because jou are believers, and full of hope 
and love 

You know that the first dead man to 
whom Christ gave back life was Lazarus 
And Christ brought back to life neither 
a general in the army nor a philosopher, 
nor a merchant, but Lazarus 


And Scripture sajs that Christ loved him, 
and the only man that Christ wept for was 
Lazarus 

And which among all the peoples is 
today to be likened unto Lazarus ? 

Ill 

Polish Pilgrim ! jou used to be rich, but 
behold 1 now jou suffer poiertj and misery 
—so that you may learn what is meant bv 
poverty and misery, and so that on coming 
to jour own you may be able to say “The 
poor and the needy are my co heirs ” 
Pilgrim 1 you used to make jour own 
laws and were entitled to a crown, but lo 1 
now you have been placed outside the law 
on foreign soil — so that you may know 
what is meant by the absence of legal 
protection, and so that on coming to your 
own, you may be able to say , “The foreign- 
ers are my co legislators ” 

Pilgrim! you possessed knowledge, but 
lo ' now the sciences esteemed by you have 
become useless, while you recognize the 
worth of those that you despised — so that 
you may learn the value of all the science 
of this world, and, on your return to your own 
home, be able to say, ° The simple are my 
fellow disciples" 

( To be continued ) 
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I N a former article, which appeared in the 
Modern Reiten, entitled ‘Rabmdra in 
London' I described my first meeting 
with the poet and the eiening passed at the 
house of Mr Rothenstcm the Artist Those 
who read that article will remember how 
\V u ^ eats, the most famous Irish poet 
of the dav, recited to the small audience 
present a selection of Rabmdra s translations 
taken mainly from Gitanjali' It is inter- 
esting to me now to read the introduction 
to that book which Yeats has since written 
Much that he told us during his recital on 
that memorable evening re appears m the 
introduction I remember especially two 
points He spoke of the ‘richness of the 
oriental imagers' and what he called the 


‘Renaissance’ spirit of Rabmdra, — the poets 
joy in the fulness of life rather than in its 
self emptying through the pathway of 
asceticism He mentioned the story of the 
monk S Bernard crossing the Alps and 
shutting his eyes to the beauties of nature 
lest they should beguile hts soul This, he 
said, was the opposite of Rabindrv’s spirit 
as revealed in the word*, — 

'In one salutation to thee, my God, let 
all my senses soread out and touch this 
world at thy feet ' 

Yeats then went on to recite the rest of 
the poem, dwelling on the perfection of 
simplicity m its nature-imagery,— 

'1 ike a rain cloud of July hung low with 
its burden of unshed showers let all mj 
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mind bend down at thy door in one salu 
ration to thee ' 

He spoke of the vividness of the scene 
presented by a single touch of the master- 
hand, and quoted the two last stanzas, 
which are, if anything, even more perfect 
in their imagery, — 

‘Let all my songs gather together their 
diverse strains into a single current and 
flow to a sea of silence in one salutation 
to thee 

‘Like a flock of homesick cranes flying 
night and day back to their mountain nests 
let all my life take its voyage to its eternal 
home in one salutation to thee * 

As Yeats recited these and other verses 
I coaid not help feeling that fits comments, 
generous and appreciative as they were, did 
not go to the central mystery of Rabmdra’s 
greatness He seemed somewhat obsessed 
by his idea of what was ‘oriental — a 
dangerous theme for one who knows the 
East only through books The fact, the 
outstanding fact, was rather this, that 
Rabmdra is universal,— Indian, oriental, it 
is true, but none the less universal, as 
Shakespeare and the Hebrew Prophets are 
universal Again, the comparison w ith the 
‘Renaissance* spirit seemed to me to miss 
the mark The Renaissance spirit was more 
or less pagan , it leapt forward to the 
embrace of beauty too often at the sacrifice 
of moral punty Rabindra was of the 
company of the ‘pure in heart* who ‘see 
God * His joy in nature came through this 
inner punty this inner purity had Us 
source in a renunciation which the Renais 
sance «pmt recklessly refused to undergo, 

u. fid y.wisVj kwwv fov'wwd'it.w ivwvv. ot 
the tree of knowledge 

But indeed, as \\ B Yeats said quite 
trulj, Rabindra needed no interpreter He 
was his own best interpreter, appealing 
direct to the heart 

The room where we were seated looked 
out upon the my riad evening lights of the 
great city of London which la} below We 
could feel ihe ‘mighty heart’ of the world s 
capital, not *lj mg still*, as Wordsworth felt 
it that morning on Westminster Bridge, 
but throbbing with tumultuous pulsings I 
sat at the window m the dusk of the long 
summer evening as Rabmdra’s poems were 
read slowly one by one Far down below 
was the seething multitude homing hither 


and thither, some bent upon the mad round 
of money-making and pleasure, others 
worn out with anxiety and suffering , some 
dressed in purple and fine linen like Dives, 
others like Lazarus sunk in poi erty and 
rag« What a restless life it was* And 
here in this room above was being deli- 
vered a simple message Irom a human heart, 
which breathed peace to the troubled 
soul, and high courage in the face of 
death , a message which spol e truly and 
tenderly of the intimate closeness of the 
Presence of God Thousands of miles of 
distance, countless ages of tradition, extreme 
contrasts of climate, separated Rabindra 
from the English people Yet the human 
heart ts one, and his message n ould 
be as true for them, and win its way 
among them, as it had ahead} found an 
entrance into the love and affection of 
Bengal It would do this, I could prophecj, 
because it was simple, because it was pure, 
because rt was universal With such 
thoughts as these I sat and listened till 
nearly midnight and then took my 
departure 

I remember how immeasurably happy I 
was that night as I went away The new 
wine of Rabmdra’s poetry had intoxicated 
me I had only seen tiny extracts before , but 
the recital which I had heard that evening 
was the full measure, pure and undiluted It 
was an experience something not unlike 
that of Keats, when he came for the first 
time upon Chapman’s translation of 
Homer, — 

'Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
\\ hen a new planet sw ms into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle ejes 
Vie stared at the Pacific — and alVhis men 
Looked at each other with a w Id surmise — 

Silent upon a peak in Oar cn 
I walked back along the side of Hamp- 
stead Heath with H \V Nevinson but 
spoke very Jmle I wanted to he alone 
and think in silence of the wonder and the 
glory of it all \\ hen 1 had left Nevinson I 
w ent across the Heath The night vv as cloud- 
less and there was something of the purple 
of the Indian atmosphere about the sky, 
which made my mind travel thither The 
stars looked down in silence as if longing 
to speak and to sympathise There all 
alone, I could at last think out the wonder 
of it, — the wonder of the unity of the uni- 
versal human heart, the mystery of the One 
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Spirit of the human race Cold words the} 
seem as I put them down on paper — an 
empty truism some one might call them 
Yet Rabindn that night had made them no 
cold, empty truism to me, hut a burning 
reality And therefore I needed solitude to 
work into thought, and store in memory, 
the emotions that bad been stirred 
1 beard of Rabmdra after that horn time 
to time,— his being 'lionized b} London 
literary men, the public dinners that had 
been given in his honour, the public recita- 
tion of his poems which had taken place 
whereat he was obliged himself to be 
present 

1 rejoiced at the honours which were 
heaped upon him I was delighted to think 
of the new glory he had brought to India, 
his Motherland but I could not help being 
at the same time a little anxious From 
all that I had seen of him that evening I 
could feel how burdensome to his retiring 
nature this open glare of the world s 
praise must be His fame, to quote Milton s 
words, was 

No plant that grows on mortal «o I 

Nor in the gl jtering fo I 

Set nfl to the world i or in broad rumour 1 es> 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of alt judg nj, Jove 
The physical strain of all that was hap- 
pening, I also felt, would be very great and 
be had come to England for health 

J could not rest without seeing him again, 
and made a special journey from Cambridge 
to London for that purpose I found that 
my surmise was true He was looking ill 
and worn and he told me he could not bear 
the Strain much longer “l tlJHSl get awa 
he said to me, with pathetic emphasis, ‘ I 
must get quiet I have been used so much 
to quiet, 1 cannot bear this People are very 
kind But this publicity is drving up all 
that vs vn me l mast get away and rest 
and be quiet " 

l told him of a personal friend of m> own 
who was living in the beautiful, unspoilt 
English country, miles away from an} town 
or railway station, and asked him to come 
with me and stay there I spoke of m} 
friend s little children who would welcome 
s. him and the simple villagers of the country- 
side such as Wordsworth loved His eyes 
lighted up, and he promised me to come 
and remain through the whole month of 


August In a few days I went down again 
to London to accompany him on the 
journey His daughter in-law also went 
with us It was the Bank Holiday scasonand 
Euston Station was a maelstrom of traffic 
With the greatest difficulty I managed to 
find seats for my companions I noticed that 
all through the long tram journey Rabin- 
dra sat, with his eyes closed, wrapt in me- 
ditation At Stafford we had to change our 
train and passed into another whirl of traffic. 
But the trying journey was over at last 
and we were met at the station by my 
friend The ram was pouring down in 
torrents and during a great part of the 
next few days the storms continued 
Principal Rudra and his daughter were 
staying at the house and gave the poet a 
true Bengali welcome With our host and 
hostess Kabmdra was at once at ease He 
wassupremely happy also with their children, 
who made friends with him from the very 
first as if by instinct He was most attach- 
ed to a baby boy, my own godson, who 
would consent to be nursed by him long 
before he would go to me The baby’s 
eyes would look into the poet’s face with a 
solemn wonderment, and then his mouth 
would break into a smile as he pulled 
Rabtndra's beard and played with him 
They were never tired of one another,— the 
baby and the poet I 

The villagers were at first surprised to 
see Rabmdra among them in his Bengali 
dress which he never abandoned He would 
bow to them courlenusly as he passed, and 
very soon the strangeness of his presence 
passed away and they began to talk with 
him and greet him as he went by He 
went into their homes and into the village 
school and church, and became for the 
time being a part of the village life He 
loved to go walks, when it was fine, along 
the country lanes and across the fields 
From the first day onwards his spirit 
revived As Tennyson said of Hallam,— 

He shook to dll ihe I bent a r 
The dust and di i and steam of toun 
To me it was a golden time, a time of 
the growth of a deep reveience and affection 
about which I scarcely dare to speak I 
understood the heart of India in those 
days as 1 had never done before In the 
evening, when the children had gone to test 
and our meal was ended, he would sing 
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us his own songs m Bengali, telling us 
beforehand what their subject was We were 
all * India-Iovers ’ in that circle My friend 
had only been prevented by ill health from 
coming out to India as one of the Cambridge 
University Brotherhood m Delhi We 
would talk about India and ask questions 
of the poet to our hearts’ content The 
subject that was most often on Rabindra’s 
lips was his school at Bolpur and the boys 
he had left behind there They were 
always uppermost in h»s thoughts On 
other nights he would play games with us, 
enjoying them as heartily as the youngest of 
the party The early morning, up till 
breakfast time, he spent in the quiet of his 
£>hw 

The days went by all too quickly and I 
was obliged to leave for a week-end to give 
a lecture to University Extension students in 
Cambridge hoping to return and find him 
still there But this was not to be 1 he 
weather became suddenly almost as cold as 
winter, and the rain was incessant The 
village was a thousand feet above the sea 
and exposed to the wind The air proved 
too bleak for Rabindra and he was advised 
by the doctor to go south He went to Mr 
Rothenstein’s country house in Gloucester- 
shire where the air was much warmer In 
September he was obliged to return again 
to London and lived close to South Ken- 
sington Station 

During the remainder of Rabindra <s time 
in England he went continually to Mr 
Rothenstein’s studio in Hampstead to sit 
for his portrait A very beautiful pencil 
drawing by the artist is reproduced m the 
English edition of Gitanjali The volume 
itself is dedicated to W Rothenstem, and 
deservedly so, for he was the originator of 
the proposal that it should be published and 
did much to further it He has shown also 
in a thousand ways his devotion to India and 
India’s greatest poet In one of Mr Roth- 
enstein’s pictures the figure of Rabindra 
is placed among a stream of pilgrims He 
is the leader of the band The figure is very 
beautiful indeed The large portrait also, 
which is now finished, is full of feeling 
and dehcacv and beauty The soul of the 
artist is in every line of the work Mr 
Rothenstem told me that, if it came out 
successfully, he would be ready to make a 
replica and present it to Calcutta I saw 


his original work when it was very near 
completion and there can be no doubt of its 
success The subject is very simply arrang- 
ed The background is a pale greenish 
hue, devoid of any ornament or line The 
poet is seated in meditation He wears an 
ochre robe, placed loosely in folds round 
his shoulders His eyes are gazing into the 
distance with a far away look His hands 
are folded I was often in London during 
September and the first part of October 
and used to go with Rabindra to Mr 
Rothenstem s studio at Hampstead, and 
watch the painting as it grew under the 
artist’s hand Mr Rothenstem would 
talk, as he worked, about his one visit to 
India which had made such an impres- 
sion upon his life and given him his first 
introduction to the poet 

It is a strange thing, — I cannot yet ac- 
count for it clearly to myself, but it is true,— 
that there are some rare spirits who come 
to India from the West and at once enter 
into her life b\ a ktnd of instinct, becoming 
one with her in love It is a case of love 
at first sight and very wonderful to wit- 
ness Sister Nivedita was one of these, 
Mr Rothenstem i» another This instinct 
of affection is immediately returned by 
Indians themselves Love answers in full 
measure to love In what deep region of the 
sub conscious mind lies this latent affection 
that is ready to kindle in a moment? Psycho- 
logists may never be -able to tell us, but, 
wherever it may be, it points, 1 believe, to 
the underlying unity of fndia and Europe, 
to a common ancestry in the prehistoric past 
which gives this immediate and singular 
sens-e of kinship to day 

Matthew Arnold has given for all time 
the splendid simile of the islands which 
once formed one continent though now 
parted asunder They still, he says feel 
deep down beneath the surface the links 
of the common rock foundations binding 
them together — , 

^ es in tl c sea of I fi. enisled 
\N ith echo ng slra ts between us thrown 
Dotting the shoreless watciy vv td 
\\ c mortal m llions live alone 
But when ihe moon their hollo vs lights 
And they are swept by balms of spr ng 
And in ihe t glens on starry nights 
The n ghtingafes d vlnely sing , 

Oh ' then a longing l ke despa r 
h to the r farthest cavern cm 
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1 or sure)) once they feel we were 

Pans ot a single continent 
May it not be that, among nations once 
sprung front a common stock, the ancient 
ties of kinship still suruve beneath the 
surface ? May it not be that in each genera 
tion there are some spirits t\hose latent 
instincts are suddenly roused by contact 
with a new., jet kindred world of thought 
and feeling — a world which is not really 
new but old as the hilts However this may 
be, there can be no doubt that those 
who have this instinct do more to bind the 
different peoples together than any other 
single cause 

I, for one believe that this theory of 
soul kinship in 'he past is far truer than the 
shallow misquotation of Rudyard Kipling s 
verse about the Last and West never 
meeting They are visibly meeting every 
day, and these strange stirrings of mutual 
recognition are coming more and more to 
the surface They may find even clearer 
expression if only they are not stifled by 
insular prejudice on the one hand and the 
reaction of resentment on the other 

1 have dwelt upon this point at some 
length, because it came home to me with 
over-whelming force from the Indian side, 
in the case of Rabindra himself He 
seemed to appreciate by instinct and to 
love at first sight the best English chaiacter- 
lstics No word ever fell from his bps of 
hasty criticism of what he saw around him 
He had conie across the seas to understand 
the good in English life and he saw it with 
open vision As an immediate result of 
this, there were few Englishmen who met 
him who were not at once attracted by 
him A kinship of spirit seemed to spring 
up of its own accord between him and them 
A beautiful instance of this was that of 
an old invalid inmate of the house in 
AuuvtV Aewsvugrtjw wifcm Ah? jswv* A vets' 
The old man used to sit outside the door 
in the sunshine, when at rare intervals 
during last years wet summer the sun 
appeared Rabindra never passed hun 
without a kindly word and the old mans 
face would light up with pleasure as he 
saw him coming and he would keep him 
^ by his side as long as he could in conver- 
sation The other inmates ol the house 
meant little to the lonely old invalid but 
Rabindra’s prc«ence was like a ray of 


human sunshine This spiritual kinship 
is not, oi course, so difficult to account 
for m one whose nature is so wide and 
all embracing as Rabindra’s, but it is 
noteworthy all the same as an expression 
of the truth I am trying to emphasise 

Another point also comes out clearly 
about which great misunderstanding exists 
Those who love India passionately, as Sister 
Nivedita did, are accused of changing their 
nature, of ‘ Indiamsing ’ themselves, as 
though that were the secret of their attrac- 
tion In reality nothing could be further 
front the truth The Englishman, who pos- 
sesses this instinct of attraction for India, ts 
not less English on that account The best 
sides of his Fnghsh nature expand, rather 
than contract In the same way the Indian 
who learns to appreciate England to the 
full, by sympathy and love, does not become 
less Indian, but rather the reverse Rabin- 
dra in England was Indian to the heart’s 
core Who could doubt it fora moment? 
But he seemed instinctively to go at once 
to the hetrt of true English life, and to 
be able to make English nature expand and 
unfold itself in response to his presence, 
whether in the homes of the cultured or in 
the dwelling of the simple poor 

My short furlough in England was fast 
drawing to its close I was due to leave for 
Marseilles by the middle of October I 
stayed for a time with Mrs Gupta and my 
good friend Major Smha and his family 
(who occupied a boarding home together 
at Ealing) in order to be near Rabindra 
during the last days Mis Gupta was my 
hostess and told me to regard the house 
as my Indian home, where I could come 
and go w iihout formality I used to take 
her at her word and run up for a night from 
Cambridge, when arty opportunity occurred, 
and call at South Kensington the next morn- 
wig’ Tihr promt 0/ iSYterrjaA ’ were ijuw 
coming in from the press, and 1 was able to 
go through them all twice over from begin- 
ning to end with Rabindra himself I his 
took up many mornings In the afternoon 
we would meet at Air Rothenstein’s house 
and then I would hurry away by the even- 
ing train back to Cambridge 
Rabindra told me much, during these last 
days, of his ow n life and of the history of the 
literature of his own country From all that 
he thus told me, and front all that I saw 
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with my own ejes, I was able to understand 
both the truth concerning the poet s ‘Re 
naissance’ spirit which Yeats had described, 
and also the incompleteness of that descrip 
tion Rabmdra, it is true, rejoiced in the 
manj -Sided ness of human life to the full 
Just as the plaj of dazzltng sunlight was a 
joy to him, which he was never tired of 
watching so the dazzling varietj of the 
plaj of human life was to him an unending 
wonder and delight On this side he is the 
true prophet of the Indian Renaissance with 
its bewildering play of new forces But he 
is far more than this Just as Shakespeare 
and Milton represented the Renaissance 
spirit of Europe, while reaching each in his 
own waj, the universal note bejond it so 
also Rabmdra, in his own waj, reaches the 
universal, and is not merely a poet of the 
age 

As far as I am able instinctively to judge 
from my present knowledge, Rabmdra 
appears to arrive at the universal, not like 
Shakespeare bj many different roads but 
atways by the one pathwaj of simphcit) 
The simplest human affections, the child 
heart of the young and innocent, the 
simples- domestic jojs and sorrows the 
purest and simplest } earnings of the soul for 
God —these go to form the unit} towards 
which Rabindra’s poetic utterance is striv 
mg This unity of pure simplicity f find 
in Gitanjali, and the message is [or England 
as well as India , for the centuries to come 
as well as the present age It is a universal 
spirit, not a Renaissance spirit onh 

The last day came I was feeling tired 
and ill and worn out, /or the strain of 
incessant engagements and journe}ings to 
and fro had been very great, but the hours 
spent with him that da} will never fade 
from m} memorj We worked together at 
the book all the morning till the time came 
for me to pay some farewell calls at the 
India O/fice In the afternoon we met again 
at Mr Rothenstein’s Dr Brajendra Nath 
Seal was there also and my meeting with 
him gave an added happiness to the dav f 


had long w ished to meet him and had admired 
him at a distance for his great and massive 
learning Now the opportunity had been 
given me at last to see him face to face 
f he afternoon wore on We were seated 
near the window looking down upon the 
mtst and smoke that rose above the lab}- 
rmth of I ondon streets Here and there 
a church spire lifted itself above the mist 
and the great buildings of the centre of the 
cit} loomed in the distant haze But we 
ourselves were back in thought in India 
speal mg together of the past and present 
and looking forward to the future I was 
urgmg Rabmdra, when he returned, to let 
roe teach him to read Homer and the Greek 
Classics, and 1 was promising him in my 
turn to get forward with Bengali so that 
he might be able to teach me to appreciate 
his own poems in the original As far as 
I was able to judge, the poetry of Homer 
and the great Greek dramatists, representing 
the Aryan spirit in one of its earliest phases 
would appeal to Rabmdra s own spirit 

In three weeks time Rabmdra was in- 
tending to be in America and 1 should be 
back at Delhi More than ten thousand 
miles of sea and land would have separated 
us Yet so wonderful is the ease of modern 
travel that we talked on as if we should be 
onl} a few hours distant and conH meet as 
a matter of course 

We had tea with Mrs Rothenstem Hie 
children came in and ran at once to greet 
Rabmdra, who had become one of the 
famil}, loved speciall} by the children All 
was fun and merriment for the time being 
Then a few more words of intimate talk 
together and the time had come for me to 
leave for Cambridge We said farewell 
again and again, and he gave me the 
assurance of his affection I was humbled 
to the dust with the knowledge that his 
friendship had been granted to me, and all 
the weariness and tiredness I had felt 
throughout the da} had vanished in the 
joy which that knowledge brought with it 
Delhi C F Andrews 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CHAIRS AND READERSHIPS 


A N ‘'esteemed correspondent” who is evi- 
dently competent to speak on the 
subject thus pathetically gives ex 
pression to his feelings in the columns of the 
World, and Veui Disp ttsalton on the newly 
created university chairs and readerships — 
We have here a grand if somewhat expensive pro 
gramme and if only our young men could or would 
take advantage of it, we should see a Calcutta School 
of Pure Mathematics and of !nd an Historical Re 
search in a very Jew years I am afraid however 
the procedure adopted fay the Calcutta l niversily is 
wholly beside the mark 

'These gentlemen mil make some researches them 
selves The lectures which Dr Torsi th proposes to 
deliver will moreover (so 1 understand) even deal with 
epoch making discoveries — but where shall we get tie 
student that will benefit by and take advantage of them 
and devote h msell to pursuits that they are mended 
to encourage* It seems to me that the University of 
Calcutta has failed to appreciate the almost pathetic 
anxiety our students often show shortly after they 
take their degrees, before the trials of life dull their 
higher intellectual aspirat ons to devote themselves to 
research' A more jud cioususe of their resources might 
have enabled work to be done that would have been a 
veritable asset to the intellectual 1 fe of the country 
\nd 1 can only si) much as we appreciate the I onour 
of having so distinguished a mathematician as Lni 
versity Reader it is being too dearly bought in view 
of the strictly limited resources of our l niversit) 

\\ hat is true ol Pure Mathematics ts still more 
emphat cally true of Indian H story Sanskrit Re 
searches by European scholars Have not waited for the 
creation ol a Calcutta h mversity Chair Th s V. nucr. 
Sit), therefore is not called upon to encourage such re 
search but it is called upon to encourage such research 
among its own students And 1 hold that this will not 
be secured by the appointment of a much younger 
l uropean Saiaiit than Dr Th baut I mi) note in 
passing that Dr Thibaut s contributions so far to 
Ind an History have been ml but that perhaps is a 
mere detail \\ bat l am concerned with is the surest 
way of creating a school of Indian Historical Research 
in association with the l nncrsity of Calcutta itself and 
for that the University has taken a step wh ch for 
seven long years will preclude its making an effective 
provision ' 

We are entirely at one with the above 
writer’s weighty remarks We further learn 
vfrom the notice issued by the Registrar that 
V Torsyth tv ill lecture only for one month 
the aotlv Januatv, 151 3 to 2oth Feb- 
try follow «ng, and if our information is 


correct the new university reader will be 
given £600 or Rs 9000 plus passage, &c , 
r e , close upon Rs 12000 “The lectures,” 
we are told, “are intended mainly for the 
benefit of graduates engaged in research 
work or of those who wish to prosecute 
special studies m Mathematics”, We ask 
in all seriousness how many such students 
will be forthcoming 5 Dr Torsyth is cer- 
tainly a name to conjure with But how 
many will be able to follow him on the 
most abstruse subject of the “theory of 
functions of t«o complex variables 5 ’ Pos- 
sibly none 

The appointment of Mons Frechet to 
the Hardinge Chair of Higher Mathematics 
for 3 years at a salary of Rs 15000 per 
annum will, we are afraid, be productive of 
little good There is no question of the 
eminent attainments of the Trench mathe- 
matician The point is how many will 
profit by his lectures? 99 percent of our 
students who atiend the university lectures 
do so mth a specific object, namely, the 
passing of an examination We have 
already in our midst men like Dr Cullis, 
Dr D N MallikorDr Sy amadas Mukherjee, 
who are eminently qualified to teach It 
might be urged that the time of these gentle- 
men is fully occupied with delivering ordi- 
nary lectures and that their routine work is 
not calculated to inspire or stimulate re- 
search But the importation of the Euro- 
pean professors at a prohibitive cost will 
not mend matters Our students or at any 
rate the most intellectual portion ol them 
arc proverbially poor, what is really wanted 
is the foundation of fellowships for the most 
deserving scholars so that at the end of then 
academic enreer they may devote themselves 
to their favourite subjects and as the num- 
ber of such young men is necessarily very 
limited they should be furnished with funds 
to proceed to Cambridge or to Germany 
and learn at the feet of eminent m*n who 
have made their mark and on their return 
they may be appointed as University Pro- 
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fessors The University authorities seem to 
be anxious to dazzle the public at large by 
the glamour of some big names and to add 
to its prestige But this is being secured at 
too dear a cost We are going to pay too 
much for the whistle, as poor Richard would 
say An American University with a Car* 
negie or a Rockfeller or any other multimil* 
ltomare at its back may indulge in the 
luxury of importing some specialists for a 
time but with our poor resources and still 
poorer materials to work upon v\e can ill 
afford to do it Our resources are going to 
be fattened awaj m costly pageants 
The appointment of Dr Thibaut to 
the chair of ancient Indian History 
appears to us to be still more exceptionable 
The learned Doctor has won reputation as an 
authority on ancient Hindu Astronomy and 
Mathematics in general but ne have not 
heard of any contributions of his to ancient 
Indian History and Epigraph) Indeed, Sir 
Ramknshna Copal Bhandarkar towers head 
and shoulders above him in this field , but 
probably he is precluded by his advanced 
age from undertaking any onerous duties 
Moreover, Dr Thibaut is bidding fair to be 
a septuagenarian and we doubt \ery much 
if he will be in a position to inspire and 
stimulate the spirit of research In connec- 
tion with the foundation of Chairs 
in our Universities another important 
consideration should not be overlooked 
A European, however well-intentioned he 
may be. Jives in India in a world of his 
own — there is a wide gulf separating him 
and his pupils Outside the class-room there 
is very little intercourse betureen him and 
and his students and therefore his personal- 
ity counts for little, of Dr Thibaut es 
pecially it has never been heard that he ever 
had any cordial and intimate relations with 
his students He has been much too 
reserved 


To us it appears that the Vice Chancellor 
and the Syndicate would have been better 
advised if they had confined their choice 
to indigenous products Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastn, C I E, has materially added to our 
knowledge of ancient India His researches 
have filled up the gaps in many obscure 
and dark chapters m the pages of ancient 
Indian history and his discovery of living 
Buddhism in Bengal has elicited the 
admiration of European scholars Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar's scholarly attain- 
ments in the field of the history of India 
in the Mogul period, specially under 
Aurangzib, are too well known to need 
recapitulation Hrs volumes on India 
under Aurangzib will, we v enture to hope, 
be a unique production Surely, a man like 
him ought to have been invited to fill a 
University Chair Mediaeval India should 
not have been excluded from the scope 
of studies 

As we have already said it should be the 
foremost aim of our Universities to 
encourage indigenous talents and from 
this point of view the claims of Dr 
Ganesprasad, who is a devoted student of 
Mathematic', should not have been over- 
looked 

We have written the above more in sorrow 
than in anger No Vice-Chancellor of an 
Indian University has ever acted more 
devotedly and whole heartedly than Sir 
Asutosh \\ e know that the interests 
of his University are as near and dear 
to him as are the ruddy drops of his 
heart liut an imperative call of duty 
urges us to raise a voice of protest Sir A 
7 iMu&Aerji and Ais advisers have, we fear, 
taken a step in the wrong direction The 
cry has been reiterated that our University 
is not a teaching University and now we 
are going to have one with a vengeance 
X Y Z. 


EMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIES 

A few months ago, 1 had occasion to con- that contribution after giving a little desenp- 
tribute a small article «t\led the tion of the place, I pointed out the necessity 
“Indians in British Guiana” to the of the emigration of educated Indians such as 
illustrated Hindi magazine ‘Saraswati” In Barristers, Doctors and other highly educated 
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persons to the British colonies Indeed I 
went so far as to extend an invitation for 
British Guiana to the abovementioned 
intending emigrants After the appearance 
o( that article and its reproduction in other 
vernacular papers a great number of 
letters were addressed to me from various 
places m India, but these were mostly 
from people who are unfit to do anything in 
their own country and therefore still Jess 
fit to achieve anything in foreign lands 
Such persons are doomed to serve in the 
British colonies as indentured immigrants 
and the fate of these is far from desir- 
able 

It is with the intention of warning these 
people and other ignorant and altogether 
uneducated people who fall victims to the 
cunning recruiting agents in India and thus 
unknowingly become deported for life (lorn 
asunder by a distance of some ten thousand 
miles from theirdearest and nearest relations 
to suffer a life of base servitude and misery) 
that I am writing these few lines If the 
leaders of the country would take it into 
their heads to devise means to stop by agita- 
tion the present emigration system, which 
is nothing but semi slavery, they would 
really relieve their fellow countrymen of a 
great distress and will well deserve the 
gratitude of the hundreds of thousands of 
souls who daily suffer 

A brief description of the coolte-re 
cruttmg system m India is wanted here 
to enlighten our fellow countrymen how 
under their very noses thousands of their poor 
people are so lo say, kidnapped every day 
In India there are recruiting offices in 
almO't all large towns, the chief of them 
heing Ciwnpore I ucknow Agra, Ajmer, 
Bcnnres, Muthra, Calcutta, etc Here there 
are ‘ome people always roaming about 
in the streets (like birds-of prey in the sky) 
looking very slyly fora suitable victim 
As soon as they ‘ee an ignorant-looking, 
able-bodied and strongly-built voung indivi- 
dual apparently without work — walking 
leisurely they approach him Some questions 
are put as to the nature of his work in the 
town and if they find him a home-sick 
person and one try ing to get am work he 
can, they entrap him there and then 
He is taken to the nearest sweetmeat shop, 
offered sweets, milk, pun and fruits and 
promised work in Calcutta at twelve annas 


per diem for it Even an intelligent and 
educated person would not be able to 
refuse such a nice offer — not to speak of an 
ignorant villager who never in his life has 
handled a rupee even after working half a 
week or sometimes a full week When 
these agents'have caught a good many of 
such foolish victims, they send them to the 
Head Emigration Depot in Calcutta Here 
they are kept till a sufficiently large number 
to make a ship load is mu'tered up In the 
meantime they are made to sign a bond 
(or make a cross if they can't read and write) 
and if any attempts are made to get away 
from the Depot (if any of them chance to 
know the real state of affairs) they are 
threatened with flogging and so have to 
keep their mouth shut 

I will omit the description of the way 
they are kept on the steamer and leave 
it to the imagination of your readers 
to think ivhat kind ol time a person can 
have when he is on board a vessel with a 
thousand or more people, all of whom are 
to sleep side by side, eat side by side and 
can scarcely have any room to move 
about 

After their arrival in the colonies they are 
all put up in the Immigration Depot and 
examined by the medical officer of health 
The Immigration agent and his clerks now 
assign them to the various sugar plantations 
according to the demand of the planters 
and managers of those places 

After his advent on the estate the poor 
immigrant gracefully called "a coolie" 
here comes to know the real nature of his 
worl 

When he is hce lo face with the hard 
soil of the sugar fields, with a shovel fork 
and cutlass in his hand he realises wlnt a 
fate awaits him for a long and monotonous 
period of five years There is no considera 
tion of birth or education It is imperative 
that he should reach the field by six o'clock 
in the morning and so he must cook 
his food before that early hour He must 
be an early riser and veiy hard worker No 
pretence of sickness can help him to stay 
away from work During the period of his 
indenture there are only 3 places for him — (t) 
The field with his implements of agriculture , 

(2) 1 he Hospital if he is seriously sick ; or 

(3) I he Prison, if he is an absentee 

No sensible min will complain of his con* 
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try men being worked hard and made into 
good cultivators and agriculturists, but the 
insults and oppression that they are sub- 
jected to at the hands of the overseers, who 
are mostly London boys and half castes 
from the colony, are unbearable The 
filthy language that these so called * Lords 
of all they survey use is beyond all decency 
Every hind of slummy word that can be 
imagined is used for these poor coolies' 
This is a brief description of the work and 
the treatment on the cane fields I he wages 
paid and the general treatment at home 
are still worse and need commenting upon 
There is no doubt that a hard-working and 
strong man can earn a shilling or twelve 
annas a day easily, but what is the value 
of these twelve annas in the colonies 7 To 
us even less than one-fourth the amount 
seems to have a higher comparative value 
in India than in the colonies The prices 
of food stuffs and other necessaries of life 
are so high that more than a shilling a day 
per head is required to I eep body and soul 
together Tor the information of the 
readers I am quoting some of the prices 
from a local daily paper — 

Potatoes 2 annas per £ a seer 

Rice 4 annas per 1 seer 

Onions 3 annas per J seer 

flour 4 annas per i seer 

Dal 4 annas per 1 seer 

I Jasala 6 annas per \ seer 

Ghie 14 annas per 3 seer 

Now one can imagine what a shilling of 
12 annas means in those places Some- 
times when the dry weather is prolonged 
the prices of the provisions increase im- 
mensely and the wages remain the same 
If any attempts are made to approach the 
planters or managers to lay any grievances 
before them, nothing is materially done to 
redress them If the starving “coolies’ show 
any unwillingness to work or resent their 
treatment by the estate authorities and try 
to approach the Immigration Agent General, 
they are treated as rioters and agitators In 
some cases they are shot and ha\ e to sacri- 
fice a soul or tw o out of their ranks if not 
more, as in the recent Lusignan Riot 
case Any ringleaders, if at all selected, are 


sent to prison and flogged (for such is the 
law about the immigrants) for creating a 
riot Lately some cases of complaints 
about the wages have become too frequent 
and so the number of persons punished has 
also increased So far as the civilized world 
is concerned flogging is considered as bar- 
barous and antiquated but still one sees it 
here and Indians are the victims This re- 
minds us of the old days of slavery, but such 
is the lot of immigrants in these days of 
light too 

I have to say only a few words more 
about the general treatment meted out to 
them, their religion, their Hindu law of 
marriage and inheritance of property, and 
their wives and children Their religion is 
paganism (so attempts are made to make 
them Christians by the missionaries) 

The Hindu law of marriage and inheri- 
tance is not recognised here and so their 
children are regarded as illegitimate (if they 
are offsprings of these marriages), their wives 
as concubines and so they can run away 
whenever they like and the law cannot 
compel them to return to their husbands 
As regards their daughters and sisters they 
are regarded as the best concubines to be 
kept by the overseers and the half caste 
niggers 

Such is briefly the fate of the poor Indian 
who is deported from India for life For, 
mind you there is no provision to give them 
a return passage at the end of the inden 
ture period 

After reading these few and plain facts 
about the miserable state of their fellow 
countrymen, if our compatriots in India and 
those that lead us w ould not make any 
attempts to put a stop to the system of 
indentured emigration or rather the sv stem 
of slavery under that disguised name, all 
of them, whaiever their rank, position or 
intellectual calibre, would deserve to be 
treated as slaves everywhere 

R\M N\RAI\ SlIARMA, LUS 

George Town, 

British Guinn 1, 

South Am erica 
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I N \icu oi I onl Islington % Royal Com* 
minion winch util commence it* 
silling* at Madras on the Nth January. 
\v c reproduce below tome questions and 
answer* from Veil VI relating to Bengal) 
of the proceeding* of Sir Charles Ailchnon s 
1 'uWtc Service C»mmn*mn which held it* 
sitting* at C alcutta for the examination of 
witnesses in the earl) part of i hS~ Prom 
the interrogatories framed by the Royal 
Commisuon it appear* that the present 
Commission, like its predecessor will 
concern itself munis with the Indian Cisil 
befvice and in particular with such details 
as the age of idnmsion the prospects and 
gradation fl the sersice and leave and 
pension rules There arc one or two 
questions al> >ut the desirability ormhenvise 
of holding the examination simultaneously 
in 1 ngland ami India, and rhe proportion 
of ' natives of India who may he admitted 
to the cadre of the lodian Civil Service 
A comparison ol the questions framed by 
the Commission of if>86 with these questions 
discloses the fact that the present enquiry 
covers much the same ground as the one 
held more than a quarter of a century ago 
In the mass of evidence collected by the 
earlierCommission most of the subjects now 
under discussion svere considered from every 
possible point of view and a perusal of the 
proceedings shows that little that is new 
can even after this lapse of time be added 
to svhat has already been urged for or 
against all the various points raised Lord 
Morley, in one of his Indian speeches express- 
ed himself to the effect that a diligent search 
of the archives of the India office showed 
that all the problems that crop up from 
time to time in regard to the administration 
of India had been examined from all sides 
and hardly any fresh argument could now 
be added to vvhat had already been said in 
regard to any particular measure A glance 
through the pages of the ponderous tomes 
embodying the proceedings of Sir Charles 
Attchison's Commission amply demonstrates 


the truth ol tit'* observation In these 
circumstances, the wag cannot be said to 
be far wrong who defined a Ruyal Commis- 
sion as a polite way of shelving a question 
which had attracted a good deal o( public 
attention Clearly therefore in the present 
case what wav needed was not a new 
Commission, for in the opinion of Sir 
Archdale Tarlc, then Home Secretary, 'the 
appointment of a new commission would 
merely mean waste of time and labour', 
but a strong desire to do India justice, and 
courage to give practical effect to the 
repeatedly declared policy of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the employment of 
Indians to higher posts in the public service 
of the country 

The result of the last Commission, as we 
all know, proved most disappointing to the 
natives (this is the word invanabtv used 
by the Commission of 18S6 to denote 
Indians) A Madras paper wrote of it at 
the time as follows -“The Commission is a 
lamentable error of judgment on the part 
of the Viceroy (Lord Duffenn) while he 
departed at Poona from the usual placidity 
of his demeanour and the customary 
moderation of his language, and severely 
criticised the native papers that have 
regarded the Commission as a mere make- 
believe or sham But the native papers 
are right, and the Viceroy is in a sense 
wrong The Statesman, then under the 
editoiship ol Mr Knight, while holding 
that Lord Duffenn had acted wisely in 
appointing the Commi«sion, said — “The 
mistake that has over been committed is 
the raising of hopes that the Government 
was not absolutely prepared to gratify " 
No question appears to have been framed 
on the desirability of appointing Indians to 
what are known as the Minor Civil Services, 
e g , salt, excise, opium, telegraph, &c A 
large number of fairly well paid appoint* 
ments for which no severe qualifying tests 
are necessary, thus seem to have been left 
outside the scope of the Commission's 
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Itiquirv We very much fear that, despite 
the immense strides made by the ‘natives’ 
since 18S6 in education, the assimilation of 
Western ideas and administrative fitness, 
the present Commission util prose as 
infructuous as its predecessor hones er 
imposing the arras of questions and search- 
ing the investigation 

The proceedings of the last Commission 
ha\e certain characteristics which cannot 
fail to strike the eye The witnesses who 
ga\e esidence fasourable to Indian •aspira- 
tion*, were cro«s examined at great length 
by the I uropean members of the Commis 
sion, and wc regret to add, one Mahomedan 
member also Reactionary propositions, 
entirely at \ariance with the democratic 
spirit of the West, were set before the 
witnesses for their consideration Some of 
the members suggested as arguments against 
the introduction of the compctitixe test, 
that poor men, and men of low caste, would 
thereby find admission into ihe public 
sen ice, others discovered an objection to 
foreign travel, regarded as essential b> 
many witnesses for qualifying for higher 
post*, m the supposed loss of prestige among 
orthodox ‘natives’ as its inevitable result 
The fear of Bengali predominance in the 
Civil Service, and the alleged dislike ol the 
Mahomedans and the warlike races among 
the Hindus to be governed by them, were 
the other objections raised by the Furopean 
members of the Commission Again, u it 
nesses displayed the greatest nervousness in 
speaking out regarding the weak points of 
the Indian Civil bervice, while they spoke 
of the defects of the Indian character not 
only with the utmost frankness, but also, it 
seems to us, with a great deal of exaggera 
tion To justify European predominance 
in the higher branches of the public service 
all sorts of irrelevant arguments were 
advanced and they were credited with the 
possession of abstract and intangible virtues, 
the absence or presence of which can never 
be verified 1 he Hon ble H T Prmscp 
a Civilian Judge of the High Court and 
the author of the recent article in the 
Nineteenth Century on the I T aktl Raj, 
alarmed at the unanimity of opinion as to 
the unfitness of the European judiciary and 
afraid of the possibility of the judicial 
posts being lost to the Civil Service, did 
not hesitate to murder history and blacken 


8t 

a whole people by saying that ‘'native 
officials should be always subject to 
supervision and are nrefy fit for independent 
positions” though he, like another ultra- 
conservative official, Mr Beames, Com- 
missioner of Burdwan, had to admit that 
the Indian members of the Civil Service 
the j hid known were as efficient as their 
European colleagues Even a witness of 
the position of Sir Comer Pctherani Chief 
Justice of Bengal, comparing District Judges 
with Subordinate Judges, could not summon 
up courage to speak the right word f of fear 
of oflerding the Civil Service, and could 
only say that the litter dealt with compli- 
cated matters of fact with more ‘power’ 
than the Civilian Judges Asked to 
explain, he added ‘more accurately* to 
‘more powcrfullv , but the attribute of 
greater ability which this addition suggest- 
ed was left to inference and not expressly 
mentioned When the trend of evidence 
seemed to favour the appmtnicnt of a large 
number of Indians in the higher walks of 
the public service, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce issued a thundering resolution 
from which a few extracts have been given 
below Now that another Commission 

has been appointed, the Pioneer has taken 
to the same trick, and given expression to 
a sense of uncertaintv and alarm on the 
part of the Civil Service, with the identical 
object of terrifying lord Islington’s Com 
mission into doing nothing but mark 
time t 

Mr Tinucane declared before the Commis- 
sion that the Civil Service was made for 
India and not India for the Civil Service 
and if the claims of the Service were 
inconsistent with the welfare of the country, 
the Civil Service must be sacrificed But 
the general consensus of opinion that 
Civilian District Judges obtain their train- 
ing in law at the expense of tne litigant 
public could not induce the Commission 
to recommend the small sacrifice involved 
m throwing open a proportion of the 
District Judgeships to members of the legal 
profession Mr Beames gave out the true 
reason with engaging Irani ne«s when he 
said in replv to a question by Justice Muter 
“I would rather 1 eep District Judgeships 
for Englishmen There are a good number 
of Englishmen who want employment, 
and l would rather give these appointments 
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to F nglislimen than to names I prefer 
im countrymen as you may prefer yours " 

I hen, as now, those members of the Civil 
Service who, like Messrs Beveridge, Cotton 
and flume, were not convinced that Indian 
human nature is endowed with a double 
dose of original sin, and wanted to grant 
the * natives a small instalment of justice, 
were elegantly described, as Mr Hume 
puts it, as * dangerous lunatics ’ and * pesti- 
lent breeders of evil ’ The happy phrase, 
‘white Babus', was not jet invented If 
the Royal Commission harbours any 
desire to do even partial justice to India, 
it must be prepared for a good deal of 
vigorous abuse It is to be seen whether 
the Commission will have the courage to 
ignore the abuse and do the right in scorn 
of consequence 

THE fWDIAN ClML SERVICE 
Question 125 What has been the expert 
ei ce in your Province in regard to their 
work as public servants of 
Bengal <.o\en Natives who have entered 
me,t the covenanted Civil Ser 

vice through the competitive channel in 
England * —On the whole, decidedly 
favourable 

Question 16 I consider that Backergunge 
under Babu Ramesh Chan- 


The Hon ble H 
1 Reynolds Mem 
ber Board of Re 


dra Dutt is 
administered 
should be 


as efficiently 
as a district 


, 135 — 137 If you base a competition in 
India for one third of the appointments in 
the Civil Service do you think the 

successful candidates from any one province 
would preponderate 5 —A distinction must 
be drawn between the best men in a parti- 
cular province and the average state of 
education in that province It does not 
follow that the best man in the North West 
will not be equal to the best man in Bengal 
Therefore in an examination of this kind 
vou may very well have a fair proportion 
of the appointments filled by the best men 
of each province, although the general 
level of education in one province may be 
much superior to that in other Provinces 
129 — 131 Should additional facilities 
x be given to natives for pro- 

Bcngal Covnn ceeding to England and en- 
11 tering the Indian Civil 

Service bj the channel of the English com- 


petition ? — It is desirable that Natives should 
receive such facilities, provided they do not 
lead to lowering the existing standard of 
qualification for home candidates The 
facilities desired are that the age should be 
raised to a maximum of 22 or 23, that 
Sanskrit and Arabic should be put on a par 
with Latin and Greek, and the principal 
vernaculars should be marked as Trench 
and German, but the number of these 
vernaculars to be taken up by any can- 
didate should be limited to two 

783 My opinion is that no Native should 
John Bcames be appointed to the Covc- 
1 c *. tommi named Civil Service 


803 Should any change be made in that 
system ?— Absolutely none, unless it be in 
the direction of preventing more effectually 
the admission of Natives 

812 If you take a Native and teach him 
English, he does not thereby acquire the 
qualities of an Englishman— courage, de 
terminatm vigour, and other qualities w hich 
an Englishman possesses I do not 

think ihej (the N a ti\ es) possess the quali- 
fications which fit them to be admitted into 
the Covenanted Ctv.l Service 

809 Have you served with any Native 
gentlemen who have been appointed to the 
convenanted service? — Yes, 1 have had two 
of them under me, and one is under me still 

810 Have you had any reason to be 
dissatisfied with them ’ — None at all 

823 Would there be any objection to the 
appointment of Indians as District Judges? 
— I would rather keep District Judgeships 
for Englishmen There are a good number 
of Englishmen who want employment, and 
1 would rather give these offices to English 
men than to Natives I prefer my country- 
men as you may prefer } ours (m reply to the 
Hon hie Justice Mitter f 
836 Are i|Ou aware that a statute was 
passed in 1833 that no one by reason of 
birth or descent was to be held incapable of 
any office or employment if otherwise fit 
Your views would be in direct contraven- 
tion of that policy’ —Yes Let it be so 
i22r I advocate identical and simultane- 


HJS Cottoi 
1 c s Secretary 
Board of Revenue 


ous examinations in Eng- 
land and India, but in 
India it woutd be necessary 
to abandon the t/t<» rone 


examination 
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1896 So far as Natives who hive got 
into the Civil Service are 
\\ II Cnrolcj concerned, his it been a 

wdVJm'm! 11 .' S'""” 5 - 1 ” l5n 

Jemrri Worn, sentrallj, tho-e nlio ha»e 

Tax got m have done remark- 

ablv v\cll 

189S And if a larger nnmber of Natives 
were admitted, do you anticipate that it 
would affect the efficiency of the service or 
be in any way objectionable’— No 

2560 l should say that the Civ il Serv ice 
was made for India, and 

Vi a T"? not Ind,a for ,hc Cml Scr ‘ 
n rector of \eti '“*• and ** * ,ie satisfaction 
culture of the just claims of the 

Civ if Service is inconsistent 
with the welfare of the country as a whole, 
the Civil Service must be saenfied to the 
country But I do not think there is anv 
such inconsistency 

2900 l would admit persons of proved 
ti,. .. _ merit and ability who are 

C I>," Killed members of (he legal pro- 
General fesston to the Judicial 

Branch of the covenanted 
Civil Service I am very clearly of 

opinion that the time has now armed 
when professional persons should alone be 
entrusted with the administration of law 
2937 A covenanted Civilian would never 
be promoted to a District Judgeship under 
your scheme 7 — No 1 would not put them 
there, they should look to commissionerships 
or the Board tf Revenue 

2990 Have you seen any of the young 
T . ,, Natives who have entered 

luvi.ee H° n i C thc Civil Service by the 
Pnnsep ic* channel of the competition 
in England’ — I have 

2991. Have you seen their work? -I have 
seen some of it In my experience some of 
them have been very efficient 

2992 Are they as efficient public servants 
as the average of covenanted civilians’ — 
The men I have experience of certainly are 

3869 You said that moat judicial appoint* 

1 i.„ , ments should be held by 

J Knox Wright . 1 „ 

1 C s Deputy natives, you mean a large 
Commissioner proportion ’ — Yes, inclu- 

ding District Judgeships 

3870 Do you not think that some small 
P'°P ort, °n should be held by Europeans in 
* y e interests of the Administration gener- 
ally ? — Not necessarily so 


Covenanted Civil Service — l would have 
two simultaneous and iden- 

ti» w T 1 ticnl examinations in Eng- 
dnn ruucvtioml , , , , . ™. ** 

ge mCP land and India. Inis ex- 

amination should be held 
at one centre onl\ in India, and the exa- 
mination should be open to all Her Majesty's 
subjects 

(t) “That thc Senate desires to place on 
record its regret that the present limit of 
age for entering thc Indian Civ if Service 
excludes from that service all graduates 
who have pas«ed through a complete course 
of liberal education at this University ” 

(2) Tlntacopy of thc above resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the Public 
Sen ice Commission /or caosic/erafion * 

I agree generally in the view that the 
Indian Civil Service should 

Johnson V*™*" Polished It 

Icmmissmun- bat no" been decided (as 
I think rightly) that the 
European imaders should no longer mono- 
polise the Government of the country, that 
i% that the Indian Civil Service shall cease 
to exist 

II 

The Stvtitory Civil Service 
Question 60 The feeling among the 
educated or advanced class 
n,em P G °' er " is against the statute itself, 
in <0 far as the statute em- 
bodies a separate system of appointment 
Their wish is to enter in larger numbers 
the regular covenanted service They think 
the Statutory Service is a half measure, 
which militates against ttie Government 
fulfilling the above wish They look upon 
the Statutory Service as inferior m status, 
and specially as involving the appointment 
to particular posts, and thus conferring no 
right to promotion pan passu with the 
covenanted members of the service They 
look upon it as unfat curable to their own 
class, inasmuch as it allows of selection, 
in«tead of enforcing competition 

83 The tests are too severe, and the work 
is too hard, to make the service attractive 
to young men of means and considerable 
social position 

85 Has experience shown that the statu- 
tory Civilians of aristocratic family are as 
punctual and regular in their duties as 
those selected from other classes’ — Expert-, 
ence has shown the reverse 
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2553 Those of the Statutory Civilians 
M Ti nucuie who were selected mainly 
M A , ICS on consider itions of social 

O rector of Agn status, generally failed from 
culture want of intellectual capa- 

city or for want of aptitude and inclination 
for work , while those who have not been 
selected with regard to these considerations 
would have generally won their way into 
the service by open competition 
III 

Nomination is Competition 
Q 245 No Natives arc, it 1 s believed, in 
favour of a svstem of nomi- 
* ,iv,cr0 nation, except the higher 
classes, which regard that 
svstem as the only one which affords them 
a chance of gctiing into the sen ice 

187 Ought not the uncovenanted service, 
equally with the covenanted service, to 
he open to all natural born subjects of 
Her Majesty who possess the qualifications 
which mav be from time to time prescrib- 
ed 7 — Certainly it ought and if these services 
were entered by competition, no excuse 
could be found for the present system, but 
under a system of nomination the pressure 
applied to appoint an undue proportion 
of Europeans was thought to be injurious and 
led to the absolute restriction which exists 
97 Do you think that in Bengal the con 
t It e Hon bio S'deration of high family 
H J Reynolds or of respectable family 
Member Board has little to do with the 
of Reven le influence such an officer 

might exercise, supposing him to be other- 
wise qualified to fulfil his duties 7 — I think 
so I do not think it matters much to what 
family or caste an t fficer belongs 

367 1 would abandon the requirement 
Sir Alfred Croft that the candidate should 
Director of hare aristocratic connec- 
Publ c Instruc lions That in my opinion 
1,0 ' is not the only test, nor is 

it a verv certain test, of a man’s capacity 
to govern, or ti inspire respect among 
lliose uhon he governs A better plan, I 
should say, would be to make the selection 
from among Masters of Art exclusively 
845 Have you not found that the Natives 
attach importance to res- 
v ics Com pectabihty ? — They do, but 

siontr 1 know men who are 

Munsifs who are ol exceed- 
ingly low origin, but yet are respected 


857 Considering the nomination lies in 
the hands of covenanted civilians in whom 
you have the highest confidence, whv should 
you fear jobbery ? — They are all human, — 
many may give way to weakness and prefer 
their friends or the sons of their friends 

1056 I am in favour of perfectly open 
B De 1 c s competition It has occur- 
Jo.i t Magistrate red «° ver y °, r * cn ,hat 
the solicitude shown to 
benefit a particular class at the expense of 
others has its root m a desire to benefit a 
particular individual who may have in- 
gratiated himself in some way or other with, 
and oftener still in a desire to injure a parti- 
cular class who may have become the subject 
of the displeasure of, the person who hhs the 
power of giving the appointments away I 
think a great deal too much is made of the 
dislike which the inhabitants of one Province 
are said to feel at being placed under the 
administration of officers who belong to 
another Province 

2609 I am opposed to nomination , under 
any circumstances it means 
M 1 uiucane »i jobbery, and I am therefore 

Agm.toT" '? " Tb ' b "' 

men would get in by open 

competition 

1886 Do you not apprehend that if this 
system were adopted, which 
" II Giimley would make four fifths of 
,h ' appointments depend 
of Income Tat «P°n competition, pure 
and simple, that a class of 
men might obtain admission to a great 
extent, who as a class would not command 
the respect of the people poor men, for 
instance, and men of low caste 7 — I think 
the same class of men would get in as have 
huheito got into the Civil Service 

2378 You say that the principal reason 
Maharaiah S.r lot nwmmend.ng compel.- 
I uchmessar tiori in India is that some 
Singh Bahadur of of those vv ho woutd wish to 
Darbl anga compete are too poor to do 

so If examinations were held in India, 
these poor people would have a chance of 
entering the highest service?—! do not 
think poverty should be a bar to entering 
the public service 

4207 It is impossible for them (the 
, _ ,, Government) isolated as 

c A b ° they are, a little group of 

foreigners knowing next to 
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nothing of the people themselves, and quite 
uncertain whom to trust and from whom to 
seek reliable advice — it is impossible for 
them, I say, to make nominations of young 
and untried men that shall be generally 
satisfactory 

4300 I do not «ee why we need make 
any distinction of race or creed in such 
matters We do not in England look to see 
whether the number of Protestants and 
Catholics in the public service bear the 
same relations to each other that the total 
populations of each creed do Nor do we 
endeavour to prevent a greater proportion 
of peer's sons getting into our offices than 
that borne by the total number of peers to 
the total number of untilted persons We 
take the be«t man we can get, and so we 
ought to do in India 

— “Patronage has undoubtedly great 
H I Rancv SCo P e * an< ^ * , ‘' s produced 
J J among candidates a race of 

patron-hunters who with a 
zeal deserving of a better cause are inde- 
fatigable in this pursuit This does not 
foster self respect, and does not find favour 
with the best and ablest men of the influen- 
tial sections others readily bow to the 
inevitable Merit alone is 0/ little avail 
and while merit and favour combined ensure 
rapid promotion, favour as opposed to mere 
ment succeeds as a rv le 

1920 II you allow appointments to the 
Public Service to be made 
" II Gr ml) from all natural bom sub- 

* 5 \ s r® s,rate jects and one fifth of them 
and Comm s " , , , 

s oner of li come *° be made by nomination 
Tax by the heads of the local 

hfiministrauons, w 1Y1 there 
not be fear of the head of an Administration 
being sometimes tempted to perpetrate a 
job »n favour of Europeans? — I do not 
think there would be any greater fear of that 
than exists at the present time 

1924 Is not the fear of jobbery a general 
objection to all systems of appointments bv 
nomination (by the President) — Yes 

2057 I hey (subordinate executive 
officers) could not gain the 
Buck k Edward habits of organisation and 
I c s Secretary comrnan d necessary for the 
to ihe Govt of management of an inde- 
India pendent charge Their 

characters were indeed 
sumettmes trained in the wrong direction, 


inasmuch as their promotion often depend- 
ed mote on intrigue, subservience and fawn- 
ing on superiors than on the qualities de- 
manded by the higher appointments 

2242 I am entirely opposed to the selec- 
tion of Natives by nomma- 
II M hsch non Our experience of 
Mv<ler Gcner-I?'' t * ,e men t ^ lus selected is 
against such a system, and 
it cannot possibly give general satisfaction 
Ihe Government of India or the Local 
Government that has to make the final 
selection is not in a position to judge of the 
merits and qualifications of young Native 
gentlemen w ith whom it has no intimate 
personal acquaintance and it is almost 
certain to be misled by the relatives and 
friends of the candidates who are themselves 
not qualified to judge of the qualities re- 
quired in men who will have to administer 
a foreign and complicated system of 
Government 

2331 You think then that ability for 
service is to be measured by capacity for 
passing examination ’—If the examination 
is properly framed, 1 think it might be a 
pretty accurate test of a mins ability for 
service I know of no other test that can 
be properly applied, and pit hrmnary refer- 
ences and guarantees can always be insisted 

IV 

The fitness of Indians educvtionvl, 

MORAL AND OTHERWISE FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN HIGHER POSTS 

Questions 208 and 1209 *1 he possession 

of a University degree 
Bengal Govern ^ \T»- 

’ dustrj , self denial and d«s 

cipline maintained through several years of 
pupilage , and these are moral qualities of 
a high order the experience of many years 
has convinced the I leutenant Governor 
that in sobriety of judgment, in industry, 
in integrity, — in those practical virtues, 
in shirt, which Englishmen chiefly value, 
the highest cla's of University graduates do 
not /all short 1 or, indeed, the directly 
moral value of an advanced intellectual 
education even outside the range of daily 
practice and discipline, is t fact that is 
commonly acknowledged It has been well 
observed that “ honesty is one result of a 
sound understanding — of an understand- 
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There 


S r Alfred Croft 
D rector of Publ c 
Instruction 


mg enlightened enough to appreciate the 
direct personal value to its possessor of a 
character for honest}, such as can only be 
acquired by unfailing honesty in practice 
Sir bteuart Bayley holds tht 4 to be true 
also, in its degree, of courage and decision 
of character 

s not much fault of any 
remediable hind to be 
found with the existing 
system of education in 
Indian Colleges It is pro- 
bably in most respects as good as, and in 
some better than, that which a pupil would 
receive in any of the 1 coaching establish- 
ments in England such as Wren « It is 
inferior in mental discipline to the course 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge 

2741 1 may say at once that since I have 
been here two and a half 
VWl'm" CW y'™' 1 n ' v ' r . b “! 

Petheram Q C onc « secn a case ,n which I 
Chef Just ce have ever had any reason 
to doubt the honesty of the 
Judge (in reptj to a question bv the Presi 
dent regarding Mumifs) 

2747 Is there not a great deal more perjury 
than in Lngland —1 am not prepared to 
admit that 

2748 1 have had a long experience in this 
country’ (Ouesiion bv Mr Hudson — 
Perhaps you have not had the same long 
experience in Europe [Sir Comer was a 
leader of the Western Circuit and a Bencher 
of his Inn of Courtl Perju v out he e is 
of a different character to perjury in England 
In India they tell an absolutely untrue 
story , in Lngland witnesses lell the true 
story, with a colour to change the character 
of it 

The Director of Public Instruction of 
Bengal in his Adinimstra 
\anda Kr 1 is tlon Report for 1876 77, 
5 "“”> thn ol the Honor 

students they are the 

highest outcome of the University , they in 
every vvay reflect credit on the education 
which they have received In moderation, in 
batanccofmmd instability of character, and 
in all lhe«e tilled qualities which English 
men chieflv prize, 1 have found t 1 c Honour 
students in no way deficient These are 
the men who are truly educated who mil 
become the best citueus, and the best ser- 


vants of the State (Section III, Sub section 
p 79 ) 

648 I understood you to say that vou 

would be content to accept 

CS ^'se's^ons as re<iU ' t J our s J s,em 
ludge es,;,ons that all appointments in 
Bengal, both executive and 
judicial, should be filled by natives ’—yes 

649 What would be the effect of that 
in a time of trouble’ l don t think any 
harm would ensue 

If there were to be a local insurrection, 
for instance you think it would not matter 
if there were no European executive officers 
in the country — nothing but Native officers 
and the Military ’ — I don’t think it would 
mattervery much— I think the district Native 
officers would be fairly loyal 

653 Suppose a serious religious dissension 
between Mahomedans and Hindus were to 
arise, what would be the effect of having 
nothing but Native executive officers in tl e 
country ’ Would they be able to repress 
such disorders or to reconcile the parties as 
well as Europeans could? — l think they 
would 

658 How would it do to have a large 
number of Native officers in districts where 
there are a large number of 1 uropean 
planters’ — The European planters would 
not like it but I don’t I now why it should 
not answer 

659 You don t think it would matter ’ 
—It should not be allowed to overbalance 
other advantages To that section ol the 
community it would not be so pleasant 
It is only one small section of the com- 
munity 

665 67 Suppose you have nothing but 
Native officers in Bengal, do you think 
European capital would seek investment 
here 10 the extent it does now’ — \t first 
there would be some trepidation but I don t 
see why it should not afterwards — I think 
as soon as capitalists saw that things were 
going on well, capital would continue to 
be invested as it is now There 1$ trepida 
tion at every change but 1 think the change 
must come 

692 \\ ould there be no fear of retrogres 
sion if the European element and the Anglo- 
Indian and the Eurasian element vverceli 
nunated or greatly reduced in this country ? 
— There might be a fear of that, but 1 don t 
thmk it would take place 
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693 Would you venture to 113 an expert 
ment which could possibly lead to such a 
result? — There must always be «ome risk 
about experiments If it were decided to 
give all the appointments to natives, it 
would be attended with some risk, but I 
think it i$ a risk which should be run 
695 Is it simply on the ground of eco 
nomy that you make your recommendation 5 
—Lconomy is one ground, but a still more 
important ground is to give the people a 
voice in the administration of their own 
country Although in certain qualifications 
Europeans are superior to Natives, in others 
ihe Native is superior in his own countrj, — 
hts knowledge of the language and the 
manners of the people is an immense ad- 
vantage 

699 Would you still retain the British 
arm} ? — Yes certainlj 

700 For what purpose 5 — To hold the 
countrj 

701 But where is the nec*ssit\ of a 
British armj to hold the countrj if jou 
make the administration entirelv native 5 — 
We have got India and could not give it up 
to anarch} — we have produced a certain 
state of things, and we cannot suddenly 
break away from it 

714 Is the opinion (that if most of the 
appointments fell to natives, it would not 
matter) based on past experience, or mere 
speculation? — 1 have been a great many 
jears m this countrj and have seen the 
qualifications of natives Thej possess ex 
cellent judicial qualities, and many of them 
excellent administrative qualities I have 
read the historj of India, and in old times 
Natives held high posts and did great deeds 
T he ministers who surrounded Akbar were 
very capable men 

715 With regard to the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, is it jour experience that natives 
would make as good leaders as they are 
subordinates 5 — I think thev would 

71b Men possessed of courage and ready 
resource 5 — l think so 

721 Does historj justifj the opinion you 
have expressed 5 — My knowledge of history 
tells me that men capable of holding high 
ev ecuti te and judicial o ffices cs me lorn ard, 
and I think they would be found again 

7*7 Would vou even appoint them 
Lieutenant-Governors, because most of 
these high officers have risen from the co- 


venanted civil service, and some have even 
been governors 5 — Yes, if thej were capable 
of holding the posts 1 don't see vvhj the 
fact of their being Natives should stand in 
their vvaj when thej are found fit 

866 Have jou had any experience of 
famines in Bengal 5 — Yes, 
John B e a m e s J J, 3ve b een st , rpr(Se d oc _ 
ics Commis r , . 

S10ner casionallj in times of fam- 

ine to see the wav in which 
Native Deputy Magistrates would display 
activity and go about 

870 Do you think it advantageous to 
have a service compo'ed of the particular 
classes ( Brahmins and Kavasthas) you 
have named 5 — They are highly intelli- 
gent classes of men You could not keep 
them out 

871 Are they deficient in any respects 5 — 
Certainly not 

1244 You cannot expect persons to be all 

,, , _ , at once fit for charges for 

S^cretVn which thev have not been 
Board of Revenue trained I have not tbesligh- 
test doubt that when the 
Natives of India are trained for executive 
functions as carefully as they now are for 
judicial duties, they will discharge the for- 
mer functions quite as satisfactorily as they 
now do the latter 

1245 Have they not been trained in 
subordinate executive appointments 5 — Very 
imperfectly m comparison It is the ex- 
ercise of responsibility which brings out the 
faculties of men, inferior men, when an 
opportunity is afforded them, are found to 
display latent capacities which were not 
suspected before, and even with regard to 
the best men that is the case Opportunity 
and responsibility are needed to develop 
talent 

4292 Sir William Muir said that “ when- 

v n h,. ever Natives fitted for em- 
L rj me ploy mem in high offices 

are found, we are bound to 
take their claims into consideration, simply 
because as natives of the country they have 
prior and preferential claim to offices in 
the administration of their own countrj ” I 
concur in this view, and would extend the 
principle to every office, were this possible 

43 11 Ooyou think that if all the appoint- 
ments now held by the Covenanted Civil 
Service were held by Natives, England 
could hold the country 5 — I am not of'* 
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opinion that England is even now holding of these essentials to the hopes and conten- 
the country I am of opinion that India is tions of certain classes of aspirants to office 

holding on to 1 ngland, because it is to her “There are schemes before the Commission, 

advantage to do so There is all the differ- which would, in a short time, flood the 
ence As long as the majority of educated covenanted service with natives ® e 6 
and intelligent Natives those who practi- 4 Many of the schemes before the com 
cally here, as elsewhere, lead the country — mission lose sight of the fact that there are 
ding to England and believe, as they still well recognised classes of natives especially 
do, that the continued union of the two in Bengal, who are naturally and here- 
countnes is desirable, so long will British ditarily fitted for clerical and office work, 
rule, though in a gradually modified and but who are ordinarily unfit for executive 
growrnglv more liberal and less burean- or administrative duties, and that these are 
cratic form, continue But whenever these the very classes to whom the prizes of open 
classes come to the conclusion that the competitive examinations in India must 
disadvantages of the British connection inevitably fall 

outweigh its advantages that connection t 4 The result of the adoption of these 
will assuredly cease schemes would be the Government of the 

— As Lord Lansdovvne said, “ what is the Europeans, Mahomedans and other strong 
use of great attainments if races by classes who could never without 
Chandra °^hose l ,he J arenot ,0 be devoted external assistance either seize or retain the 
Zemindar to their noblest purpose, the reins of power Such a Government would 

service of the community, be a fantastic creation and not a natural 
by employing those who possess them accord- growth It would neither command the 
mg to their respective qualifications in the respect or willing acquiescence of the 
various duties of the public administration governed, nor po'se's any other element of 
of the country 7 Our books alone will do stability, and would absolutely disappear 
little or nothing dry Simple literature vv ill in time of trouble o O o 

never improve the character of a nation ‘ While recognising the ability shown by 
To produce this efiect it must open the road natives in the trial of civil cases we are of 
to wealth and honour and public employ- opinion that European District Judges can 
ment Without the prospect of such reward, not to any appreciable extent, be dispensed 
no attainments in science will evet raise the with without retrogression o o ® 
character of a people — (Section II, Bengal “We should have regarded such ? scheme 
Sub Committee, page 473 ) as out of the range of practical politics but 

“ The publication of the evidence taken for the evidence before the Commission 0 0 

by the Commission has * We feel that in allowing such schemes 
Chamber o"com shown that proposals, ealeu- to be discussed, the Government are raising 

mci . cc lated to revolutionise the hopes in large bodies of aspirants to office 

basis of the present admin which cannot be fulfilled Any attempt 

istration of India, and to substitute more or at lulfilbng them would be fraught with 

less completely a native for an English ad- political danger and produce a general 

ministration, are being discussed before the feeling of insecurity' and dissatisfaction 

Commission * * 0 which would react speedily on commercial 

“ T he moment it is felt that India is to be enterprise 0 a 0 ” 

made a theatre for speculative experiments — “The native officers of the Subordinate 

in Government the stream of British capital Executive and Judicial 

will begin to flow in other and safer direc- *' I uuman Services perform, often in 
sions and the value of the capital invested in Commissioner' * atl admirable manner, the 
this country will begin to shrink p 0 0 same duties as are perform- 

“Our interests and those of the bulk of ed bv the members of the huropean service 
the population are, in fact, identical What Subject to the condition that no Native 
we want and what they want is a stable official should ever be placed in command 
and efficient government But our interest over a European I should allow Natives to 
and theirs are nlike opposed to the sacrifice rise to any post ” 
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( Extracts from the Proceedings of the Public 
Sen tee Commission of 1886, Vol VI, Bengal ) 
Note, para 21 In regard to District 
Judges, I accept the gener- 
Sir Steuart Bay a |jy received opinion that 
ley L eutenant- ^ cm | wor k can be done 
Governor wlt h perfect efficiency by 

Native Judges, but that it is desirable that 
the higher Criminal Courts should continue 
to be worked by European Judges 

„ Question 26 District 
J Rejnolds^ C S Judge*.™ - appom.ments 
Member Board which Natives are very 
ol Revenue well qualified to fill 

186 You believe that public opinion is 
favourable to the existing Native judi- 
ciary ?— Yes, I have always heard that 
opinion expressed 

116 What is your experience of the 
members of the subor- 
,J_ 9 dmate judiciary ’ Do they 

I C b Addl Ut en . oy t he confidence of 
Judge the people’ -Generally 

I think they do 

320 Do the subordinate magistracy 
passess the confidence of the people ’ I 
think generally they do, but I do not think 
they are good in their judgments as the 
Civil Judiciary, nor are they, as a rule, as 
well educated 

361 Which of the two services includes 
the better educated men, 
, c A S *T e,,s the Civil Judicial or the 

oiCuL™ Criminal Judicial Service’ 

— 1 think the Munsifs are, 
on the whole, superior as a class They 

are men of more education, and as a 
rule, selected from pleaders 
418 You consider that there is a consider- 
able proportion of well- 
nr r ,rtIfr re ff C p?K educated and a certain 

1 c Instruction proportion of distinguished 

passed students in the ranks 
of the lower Judicial and Executive Ser- 
vices? — I do 

ft 


419 In which of the two services do 
they most prevail’ —It is dfficult to say* 
but as a vague and general impression, T 
should think that the highest level of intel- 
ligence was in the Judicial Service, but tha 
the more distinguished men were to be 
found in the Executive The reason for 
that is that men enter the Judicial Service 
as soon as they have taken the two degrees 
of B A and B L They never or very 
seldom want to take the degree of M A 
(This is not the fact now) 

755 With regard to 
Beveridge the Munsifs what is 
J/ S ““ t ™ you. opinion? —They 
all work hard and many 
of them are men of ability 

760 With regard to District Judges 
would you allow the Bar of the High Court 
and of the various District Courts to be. 
eligible for appointment to Subordinate 
Judgeships? — Yes, I would But I should 
prefer that the appointments should go to 
the Service Munsifs should become Subor- 
dinate and District Judges 

763 Have you observed any timidity of 
judgment at times amongst the Munsifs 
whose work has come before you ’ — I have 
never seen any timidity amongst Munsifs 
767 Have not irregularities been detected 
by Judges who have visited Munsifs’ 
Courts’ — I should not he surprised to hear 
it, because the Munsifs have far more to do 
than they can manage, and their subor- 
dinates are very badly paid 

769 Do you know whether it is custo 
mary in Bengal for Munsifs to bring in 
a great many of their caste people into the 
ministerial offices of the Courts’ — [ don’t 
think they can do that The District Court 
has a leto on all ministerial appointments 
771 Have you ever observed that men 
of the same caste have been brought in 
freely ? No 

823 Would there be any objection to the 
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appointment of Indians as 
John Beames District Judges’ — I would 
ICS Comm is , , J CL , . 

5loner rather Keep District Judge- 

ships for Englishmen 
There are a good number of Englishmen 
who want employment, and I would rather 
give these offices to Englishmen than to 
natives l prefer my countrymen as you 
may prefer yours (m reply to the Hon’ ble 
Justice Mitter ) 

1379 l think, the standard of Munsifs is 
very much superior to that 
1 H C S S C0 'se' of Nat,vc Deputy Magis- 
cretarj, Board of ,ra ‘es in Bengal, and that 
Revenue as a body they are more 

efficient, owing to their 
being chosen from a more highh educated 
class 

1405 Strong complaints have frequently 
been brought to me of the inefficiency of 
many Deputies 

1406 Is their official morality good’ — 
I believe it is 

1407 As to Munsifs what is the public 

opinion? Munsifs, no doubt are of a 

better class All Munsifs now are both 
B A ’s and B L s and have practised for 
sometime at the Bar 

W H Crunley 1900 Personally I have 

1 C S Magis ra ther a high opinion 

s loner of Income ° ( & luns,fs and Subordinate 
lax Judges 

2278 As regards the judicial service, 

what is the reputation 

H M Kjsch w hich Munsifs have?— They 
HI ICS Post „ , , , , ; 

Master General g™* 1 but ,n- 

diHerent as regards equity 
and sympathy with the people (by which 
the witness meant that they follow the law 
too closely and do not allow their own 
personal opinion to o' erride the rulings of 
the High Court ) 

2459—03 ’Even ft a man m ine uncove- 

\l p Ga»per nanted service showed him- 
Bar at law P ’ se ^ ,0 exceptionally fit, 
I should sav that by reason 
of the subordinate position he has filled, 
the habits of thought and mode of dealing 
with things which he has acquired or be- 
come accustomed to, aresuth as would not 
fit him for superior service the whole of 
their career has been of a character which 
has made them look at things from a sub- 
ordinate point ol view, and they have lost 


all habits of independent thought and ac- 
tion He loses independence of mind and 
thought; he lacks the power to initiate and 
to control and regu’ate matters, to press 
his own opinion, and so forth 

2527 Do you not think that officers such 
as the present covenanted civilians having 
the advantage of fimilianty with the work- 
ing of offices, are able to supervise the 
working of the subordinate courts belter 
than the professional men you would ap- 
point to the district courts? — 1 think men 
trained in law learn better where defects 
are to be found, and will supervise the sub 
ordinate courts better than untrained men, 
who have only their natural intelligence to 
guide them 

The Hon ble Sir 26 9 r Taking the Mun- 
William Comer sifs, 1 think they are very 
Pethcram O C satisfactory Judgesof Courts 
( tnef Justice Q f first instance and of 

Small Causes 

269’ What is your opinion of the Sub 
ordinate Judges? — The Subordinate Judges 
in Bengal are in manv instance*, verv able 

2700 In the appointment of District 
Judges, the High Courts are consulted’— I 
have never been consulted since l have been 
m India 

2702 I think that when they (District 
Judges) come to deal with complicated 
masses of fact, their training has not been 
of the kind to enable them to deal power- 
fully with that class of case 

2703 Are the cases in which there is a 
great deal of labour involved in taking evi- 
dence usually tried by the Subordinate or 
District Judges? — Practically always by 
Subordinate Judges 

2714 If any additions are to be made to 
the qualifications which now exist (for Dis- 
trict Judgeships), I would allow so many 
years’ pract cc as a barrister to qualify for 

the office 

2715 Would you appoint Subordinate 
Judges to District Judgeships? — As to ap- 
pointing native Subordinate Judges to 
District Judgeship*, I doubt whether, at the 
present moment, Subordinate Judges, if they 
were appointed to that position, woutd have 
sufficient weight and authority to efficiently 
inspect and control the courts subordinate 
to them I do not feel any grave apprehen- 
sion that they would be unabte to deal 
effictentlv with the judicial work of the 
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District Judges, but 1 do feel that at present 
a Furopean is wanted in every district to 
supervise the whole of the courts in it 

27^9 Do you observe the same sort of 
failure among Subordinate Judges (is 
among District Judges) 13 -No, they deal 
with complicated matters of fact with more 
power than District Judges 

2730 Do they show tfie same discrimina- 
tion in drawing inferences from facts, m 
marshalling facts and so on I can onl\ 
say , as I have said before, that when ion 
get large masses of complicated fact®, bub 
ordinate Judges as a rule deat with them 
more powerfully and more accurately than 
District Judges 

3755 Where there are large groups of 
facts the want of training is apparent, in 
my opinion, as much in the Criminal, as in 
the civil work 

2767. I think they ^Subordinate Judge*) 
arc better acquainted with the customarv 
law of the country than Europeans are 

2815 You would ha\e the higher branch 
- , . „ of the Judicial Service re- 

.K^r« r ta h cruiled f'Oin . 1 ,. Insji.h 
Bar ■*— And the Indian Bar 
also, men from the English Bar should be 
of fixe years’ standing, and men from the 
Indian Bar of ten tears’ standing 

2861 Munsils are better judicial officers 
than Deputy Magistrates 

2862 In many cases I think it is unfair to 
call upon them (District Judges) to sit in 
appeal on the judgment of men of long 
training 


The Hon ble G 2 9 ^° 1 c »n speak of the 
C Paul Advocate Munsifs of Bengal in the 
General highest terms 

2 931 In appeals from the Munsifs, when 
the District Judges differ from the Munsifs 
on points of law , they are generally in 
error Jhe Subordimte Judge is more 
familiar with the Regulations and Acts and 
decided cases than the District Judge, and 
as a rule decides points of law better than 
the latter On questions of fact which re- 
q u 're a knowledge of Native habits and 
custom, he is a better judge of fact , but in 
cases which involve a complicated state of 
facts which require analysis and dissection, 
and where a sensitive moral perception and 
higher educational culture are essential, the 
Civilian Judge is the better judge and out- 
strips the native. 


2920 Is it an advantage to has cm the 
High Court gentlemen who are acquaint- 
ed with the revenue and executive 
administration of the country’ — It is no 
doubt an advantage to have men with 
knowledge of all kind* , and if in addition 
to a fair knowledge of judiciaf business, a 
Judge has experience as a revenue officer, 
it would be a great advantage , but it would 
not be an advantage if a Judge, however 
conversant with revenue administration, 
was unacquainted with judicial business 

2932 What is y our opinion as to the legal 
qualifications of covenanted civilians who 
enter the judical branch of the service? 
Dothev not generally supplement their train- 
ing by private study ’ — Well, some do study 
and acquire some knowledge of law, but 
as a rule they are placed in positions which 
they ought not to occupy , because they do 
not know Jaw I do not think you can ever 
make up bv private study that which men 
obtain by long practice in their profession 

291 j Do not men of high attainments 
pick up a sufficient knowledge of the law 
within a few years’ — Those who study law 
do acquire a lair knowledge but there ate 
manv who do not take the trouble to do so 
But the utmost that men so selected can do 
is to keep up with their professional col- 
leagues in my opinion. Judges should not be 
selected w ho do not thoroughly understand 
their work, they ought not to be raped to 
the Bench in the first instance and then 
allowed to learn the law 

2915 District Judges are found to know 
the law of evidence’ — They do not know it 
As a rule their knowledge of the rules of 
Evidence is indifferent and inaccurate 

2916 With regard to Magistrates who 
perform judical functions, I do not think 
that they know much of judicial procedure 
and evidence 

2917 ^re those magistrates who perform 
the higher Magisterial functions generally 
efficient officers 3 — With regard to their 
judicial work, I cannot say they are very 
efficient — l should say they were not very 
efficient 

301 1 Are the High Court consulted as to 
Tie Hon ble the gentlemen appointed 
Justice H T to District Judgeships, — 
Pnnsep, ics £Jo 

3024 What is your opinion of Munsifs 
as a class’ — I think they are fairly efficient. 
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quite as much so as we have any right to 
expect from that class 
3025 I think their (referring to sub- 
ordinate Judges) health becomes very much 
impaired by what they have to undergo, 
and 1 am inclined to think that some of the 
best men succumb to bad health or over 
work, or feel the effects of it in their later 
service 

3408 Comparing them (District Judges) 

as a class with our Sub- 
GhoV 0r Rar at" 0f dmate Judges, do you find 
J w the subordinate judiciary in- 

ferior to them as judicial 
officers ?— Certainly not I am inclined to 
think that the present Subordinate Judges 
are in man) respects superior to them 

3409 If that is the case why not make 
provision for the larger admission of Sub- 

\x> 'iftNnCi — 

They are not inferior in legal knowledge and 
judicial acumen, but I cannot approve of 
the general training which they undergo 
in the uncovenanted service In my opinion 
it affects their independence very much 
3410 In what way ’ — They lack the m 
dependence which jou find in men who 
have been brought up at the Bar for ins 
tance It is the fault of their early training 
3443 The moral tone of the (Subordi- 
nate Judicial) Service is so high 

3663 \\ hat is your opinion of the Munsifs 
as a class 7 — I think they 
Hon ble Just ce are efficient officers I 
Ghose" Madhab should like to make one re 
mark applying to both 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges 1 hey are 
most hard working officers and are over- 
burdened with work , they have hardly 
any time to consider their judgments, and 
sometimes their work 1$ largely in arrear 
With more time at their command they 
would turn out much better officers than 
they do at present 

3824 Do you think men appointed from 

R C Dull res Bar would be as well 

Mag si rate f° r *h e performance of that 

duty (inspection of the sub- 
ordinate courts) as men who are acustomed 
to the supervision of officers ’—Men who 
are acquainted with the High Court Circu- 
lars could always do the work in accord- 
ance with these circulars 

3825 But it requires experience of the 
working of officers You ha \e to see how 


jpe registers are kept, and to draw infer- 
ences from them as to the manner in which 
jpe work of the court is done, and whether 
a ny branch of the court’s duty is neglected 
w muld not that work be better done by men 
familiar with office work? — Yes, but 
Nlun.,1; Subordinate Judges, &c , have all 
jjieir officers as well as District judge? 

3889 Do you think that Natives would 
discharge this duty (ex- 
J knotVaght aminmg courts) as effici- 
toSmwoS’ ' enll y as Europeans’ I 
think so, and in some res- 
pects more so, if they did their work as ins- 
pecting officers, because they would be able 
t p examine the registers themselves, and 
„ - ould not be so dependent upon Sherista- 
d ars 

3881 Have you found any difficulty in 
■n.'vuifsvquwcft.'d. 'hr.'vi trrtai mnent. 
l?y a Munsif of too many ministerial officers 
(ji his own caste ?— I have not 

3888 A pleader (if appointed District 
judge) would have very little experience of 
,he executive administration of the country, 
.,nd until he had been appointed to a judi 
c ial office he would not have any experi- 
e nce of the supervision of the staff of clerks? 
^The moment a convenanted civilian in 
fjengal elects the Judicial Branch, he has 
pothmg to do with executive work, and 
^ntil he is appointed a Judge he has had no 
experience of civil judicial work 

h w Bliss 4039 — 1 th,nk ,he y 

, c s Commis (munsifs) are very well 
s ,oner of Salt and thought of 
y^bkar] Revenue 

— Purely civil functions, for which they 

|oh„ Bo.ocn 

*c s Magistrate better fitted than Europeans 
I think a Munsif is 
psually a better trained lawyer than a 
j^eputy Magistrate 

I speak specially of men of the Sub- 
ordinate judicial Service 

c , ' vh °’ as a cla ” "" h ''ll * 1 

fudge ’ training look upon it as a 

■* necessary evil that their 

^vork should be overlooked by men coming 
D ut from England who do not get the same 
j*gal training 

‘Again as to judicial capacity , the poS 
, n session of this by trained 

yv o h.™ and ln a * efy h , 6h 




longer open 
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to question among sensible and qualified 
judges ; and when Sir John Strachey re- 
marked (and Lord Lawrence concurred in 
the remark) that he believed ‘that every 
grade of the ludicial service, without excep- 
tion, might with propriety and justice be 
thrown open to Natives’ he only echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian administrators" 

Sir James Stephen in his Minute on the 

i . „ / administration of justice in 

Chakrabu rtj, Ind.a S.J* “'>>« '< ca-mo. 
Vakil, High by any means be alhrmed 
Court that an appeal from a Sub- 

ordinate to a District Judge is always, and 
usually, an appeal from a worse to a better 
lawyer. There is, indeed, considerable 
danger that the difference may come to be 
more and more the other way, for Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsifs are more and 
more coming to be men who have received a 
regular education in one of the three I resi- 
dencies ” Mr. Justice Markby in a Minute 
on Sir Richard Garth’s scheme for the 
establishment of Appellate Benches in 
Bengal says . “In discussing the important 
questions now raised, it would not be sale 
to disguise the truth, however unpalatable 
it may be, that the Courts of Appeal in 


Lower Bengal are very frequently weaker 
than the courts immediately below them 
It is, 1 fear, impossible to deny Sir 
Richard Couch says • “Appeals from Munsifs 
are m most cases heard by a Judge who is 
not superior in knowledge or ability to the 
Judge whose decision is appealed against • 
in «ome instances he is inferior.” Mr. Justice 
Ainsley says “A District Judge commonly 
takes his seat on the Bench without ever 
having previously had occasion to open the 
Civil Procedure Code ” Mr Justice Louis 
Jackson says “Whatever the ability of the 
new District Judge may be, it must be evi- 
dent that at first he must be liable to err* 
that while he is qualifying himself for his 
post, he may be, and if he is not extremely 
cautious, must be interfering for the worse 
with the work of men who have in a long 
course of years acquired something like judi- 
cial aptitude, like some of the best of our 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs’ bir 
Richard Garth says “If a suitor desires to 
have redress from what he considers an un- 
just decision, he must appeal to a Court 
which, as a rule, is not stronger than that 
in which he has been defeated, and which, 
moreover, is not as well provided ^viih the 
means of doing justice to his case ” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

Peobles and Problems of India, by Sir T W Holder - 
ness KCSI, Williams and Norgate London, is 
This is the 37th volume of the deservedly popular 
‘Home University Library’ series issued by Messrs 
Williams and Norgate of London Sir T \\ Holderness 

■ • of familiar acquamt- 

1 suitable 
India who 
id problems 1 


handles his subject wiih the 
ance The book will be of great help 
preparation to the cold weather v 
• wants to understand Indian peoples 


a few weeks' stav in the countr) , it will be ofalmost 
invaluable help to the young European Civilian 
coming out here to administer a countrj whose peoples 
and problems are quite unlike anything he has known 
before , and even the Indian who has not the leisure 
or opportunity to make a deeper study of the subject 
will find the book interesting and instructive 1 he 
book covers a very wide field In the opening 
chapter the author gives on account of the natural 
features and political divisions of ihe country, and 
concludes with the significant statement “ An Indian 
province 1$ not what we mean by a nation, though it 


lends to create a provincial spirit, which is not far 
removed from the beginning of national life * The 
second chapter gives a summary of the Historj of 
India from the carl est limes to the present day 
and the author s views appear to be on the whole, 
sound In Ihe third chapter uhicn deals with ‘The 
People,' our author adopts Sir Herbert Risfej s 
classification of the Indian population into seven 
main phjsical t>pes — a classification which appears 
to us to be the result of a hasty generalization based on 
insufficient data Sir T \V Holderness s observa- 
tions on the Casle-sj stem (Ch IV) and Religions 
(V) of India are not alnajs above criticism For 
instance, in making the statement that the caste- 
svstem “was obviouslj designed to glorify the 
Brahmans ’ ihe author ignores the fact that social 
organisms are in the nature of organic growths and 
the institution of caste could not hav e been an exotic 
branch grafted into ihe social tree by the Brahmin 
gardener, but was the natural product of the same seed 
soil and environment to wh ch the mother tree owed 
Us growth In chapter V, ihe author speaks vaguely of 
•animism' as ‘the medley of superstitions which are 
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quite as much so as we have any right to 
expect {rom that class 

3025 1 think their (referring to Sub- 
ordinate Judges) health becomes very much 
impaired b} what they have to undergo, 
and 1 am inclined to think that some ol the 
best men succumb to bad health or over 
work, or feel the effects of it in their later 
service 

3408 Comparing them (District Judges) 

as a class with our Sub- 
Gho'e^'Bar'at 1 or d' na,e Judges do you find 
w the subordinate judiciary in- 

ferior to them as judicial 
officers Certainly not I am inclined to 
think that the present Subordinate Judges 
are in many respects superior to them 

3409 If that is the case why not make 
provision for the larger admission of Sub- 
ordinate Judges to District Judgeships ’ — 
They are not inferior in legal knowledge and 
judicial acumen, but I cannot approve of 
the general training which they undergo 
in the uncovenanted service In my opinion 
it affects their independence very much 

3410 In what way ’ — They lack the in 
dependence which jou find in men who 
ha\e been brought up at the Bar for ins 
tance It is the fault of their early training 

3443 The moral tone of the (Subordi- 
nate Judicial) Service is so high 

3663 What is your opinion of theMunsifs 
as a class’ — 1 think they 
Hon Me Just « are efficient officers I 
' ■hould l,ke '» « re 

mark applying to both 
Munstfs and Subordinate Judges They are 
most hard working officers and are over- 
burdened with work, they have hardly 
any time to consider their judgments, and 
sometimes their work is largely in arrear 
With more time at their command they 
would turn out much better officers than 
they do at present 

3824 Do you think men appointed from 
RC Dutt ics the Bar would be as well 

Mag strate for the performance of that 

duty (inspection of the sub- 
ordinate courts) as men who are acustomed 
to the supervision of officers ’—-Men who 
are acquainted with the High Court Circu- 
lars could always do the work in accord- 
ance with these circulars 

3825 But it requires experience of the 
working of officers You have to see how 


the registers are kept, and to draw infer- 
ences from them as to the manner in which 
the work of the court is done, and whether 
any branch of the court’s duty is neglected 
would not that work be better done by men 
familiar witb office work? — Yes, but 
Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, &c , have all 
their officers as well as District judge* 

3889 Do you think that Natives would 
discharge this duty (ex- 
J Knox Wight amming courts) as effici- 
k™"T' ,r «■>% as Europeans’ I 
think so, and in some res- 
pects more so, if they did their work as ins- 
pecting officers, because they would be able 
to examine the registers themselves and 
would not be so dependent upon Sherista- 
dars 

3881 Have you found any difficulty in 
Cichar in consequence of the entertainment 
by a Munsif of too many ministerial officers 
of his own caste 7 — I have not 

3888 A pleader (if appointed District 
Judge) would have very little experience of 
the executive administration of the country, 
and until he had been appointed to a judi 
cial office he would not have any experi- 
ence of the supervision of thestaH of clerks? 
— The moment a convenanted endian in 
Bengal elects the Judicial Branch, he has 
nothing to do with executive work, and 
until he is appointed a Judge he has had no 
experience of civil judicial work 
H \\ Biss 4°39 — 1 ,h,nk ,he y 
f s) “ 


very well 


. c s Com mis (munsi: . 

sioner of Salt and thought of 
Abkari Revenue 

— Purely civil functions, for which they 
John Boxwcll {"*•>*“)■« . in my op,', on, 
ICS Magistrate better fitted than Europeans 
I think a Munsif is 
usually a better trained lawyer than a 
Deputy Magistrate 

( speak specially of men of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service 
, c s * Q who, as a class with legal 
Judge * training, look upon it as a 

necessary evil that their 
work should be overlooked by men coming 
out from England who do not get the same 
legal training 

‘ Again, as to judicial capacity , the pos 
. session of this by trainee 

, c , r , India™, and •- a vary huh 

degree, is no longer open 
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to question among «er«ible and qualified 
judges, and when Sir John Slrachev re- 
marked (and Lord Lawrence concurred «n 
the remark) that he believed ’that every 
grade o! the judicial sen ice, without excep- 
tion, might with propnen and justice be 
thrown open to Natives,’ he only echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian administrators.” 

Sir James Stephen in his Minute on the 
Issur Chandra administration of justice in 
Chakrabum, India says “that it cannot 
Yatif High b\ an} means be affirmed 
C° urt that an appeal from a Sub- 

ordinate to a District Judge is always and 
usuall), an appeal from a vvor*e to a better 
lavvjer There is, indeed, considerable 
danger that the difference maj come to be 
more and more the other w a}, for Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsifs are more and 
more coming to be men who have received a 
regular education in one of the three Presi- 
dencies” Mr justice Markbj in a Mirute 
on Sir Richard Garth’s scheme for the 
establishment of Appellate Benches in 
Bengal sajs ‘‘In discussing the important 
questions now raised, it would not be safe 
to disguise the truth, however unpalatable 
it may be, that the Courts of Appeal in 


Lower Bengal are vers frequentl} weaker 
than the courts immediately below them 
It is, I fear, impossible to den\ '* Sir 
Richard Couch *ays “Appeals from Munsifs 
are in most cases heard b\ a Judge who is 
not superior in knowledge or ability to the 
Judge whose decision is appealed against 
in «ome instances he is inferior ” Mr Justice 
Ainsley «a\s “A District Judge commonly 
takes his "«eat on the Bench without ever 
having previously had occasion to open the 
Civil Procedure Code” Mr Justice Louis 
Jackson savs ‘ \\ haiever the ability of the 
new District Judge mav be, it must be evi- 
dent that at first he must be liable to err 
that while he «s quabfv mg himself for his 
post, he may be, and if he is not cxtremelv 
cautious, must be interfering for the worse 
with the work of men who have in a long 
course of v ears acquired something like judi- 
cial aptitude, like some of the best of our 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs” Jsir 
Richatd Garth sa\s “If a suitor desires to 
have redress from what he considers an un- 
just decision, lie must appeal to a Court 
which, as a rule, is not stronger than that 
in which he has been defeated, and which, 
moreover, is not as well provided with the 
means of doing justice to Ins case” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

Peoples and Problems of India bv Sir T It' Holder 
ness K CS / , Williams and S or gate London is 
This is the 371J) v olume of the deservedly popular 
•Home U oners tj Library’ series issued by Messrs 
\\ iHiams and Norgate of London Sir T \V Holderness 
handles h s subject with the ease of famil ar acquaint 
ance The book will be of great help as a suitable 
preparation to the cold weather visitor to India who 
wants to understand Indian peoples and problems in 
a few weeks stay in the country it wilt be of almost 
invaluable help to the young European Civilian 
coming out here to administer a country whose peoples 
and problems are quite unlike anj thing he has known 
before and even the Indian who has not the le sure 
or opportunity to make a deeper study of the subject 
will find the book interesting and instructive I he 
book covers a very wide field In the opening 
chapter the author gives on account of the natural 
features and political divisions of the country anu 
concludes with the significant statement An Ind an 
province 1$ not what we mean by a nation, though it 


tends to create a provincial sprit wh ch is not far 
removed from the beginning of national life ' The 
second’ chapter gives a summary of the Histerv of 
Ind a from the earliest times to ihe present dav 
and the author s vieus appear to be on the whole 
sound In the third chapter whicn deits with • The 
People our author adopts Sir Herbert Risley s 
classification ot the Indian population into seven 
™ am , PM®* tipes -a dassifcation which appears 
to us to be the result of a hasty generalization based on 
insufficentdata Sir T \V Holderness* observa 
tions on ihe Caste system (Ch IV) and Ret.g.ons 
(\)of Ind a are not alws )s ab0 ve criticism ‘Tor 
instance in making the statement that the caste 
sjstem was obvious!) des gned to glorify the 
Brahmans the author ignores the fact that social 
organisms are in the nature of organic growths and 
the institution of caste could not have been an exot.c 
branch grafted into the social tree bv the BrvhmYn 
gardener but wa, the natural product of the same seod 

Ms grOH.1i In chapter \ ihe , ptaUl 
animism a, the mtdley oi sapm.ii.on, .S'," 
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found among rude and primitive races’ and ‘includes 
the worship of inanimate objects,’ etc The name 
'animism is now generally admitted by anthropologists 
to be a defective one, and our author does not hit at 
the es'cnce of animistic bel ef The last fixe chapters 
of the book which deal respectively with ‘Economic 
life, ‘The Government of India,* ‘The Native 
States, 1 ' Administrative Problems,' and Political 
and Social Problems, from the best portion of the 
book and contain a good deal of valuable information 
which no one having anything to do with India can 
neglect 

We regret that the publisher should have thought it 
proper to price this u'eful senes of books at Re i net 
per volume for India, whereas the European price is 
only a shilling per volume 

The Science of History and Tne Hope of Mankind 
by Prof Btnoy Kumar Sarkar M A ( London 
Longmans, Green, & Co as 6d ) 

Of late years it has been the fashion to consider 
human history as merely a department of Biology, 
and human society as a phenomenon atbeit the 
highest phenomenon, in the science of life The 
principles and methods of Biology appear to us to be 
earned beyond their appropriate limits when they are 
transferred to the domain of the mmd and the soul 
And intellect and soul arc the very possessions that 
mark off man from the lower animals Or J G 
Eraser of Cambridge rightly deprecated such at- 
tempts at whit he called reducing • multiformity of 
fact to unifoimity of theory The learned writer of 
the essay under review follows the current fashion 
when at tl e end of sec II he declares — Biology is 
thus the true basis of Sociology and the Science of 
History founded on the Science of life History 
will be competent to formulate dear and definite 

principles about the course of human piogres' the 
development of sociclj and ihc evol it on of civilisa- 
tion' Our author s practice however is better than 
his precept Indeed i writer of Prof Sarkar s 
learning and acumen could not have failed to see 
that man has, to no small extern been Ins own hisory- 
malter * Section 1\ of the essay under review shows 
that its author fully recognises the part that men of 
high individuality — men of genius great thinkers, 
patriots philanthropists and oil er men of action — 
have taken in ll e miking of human lu-toiy Barring 
the passages which show a lenderev to exaggerate 
the claims of Biology the whole of this interesting 
essay deserves unqualified praise Hie only other 
defect which the emte might perhaps pick out w that 
the race-factor 111 the prol lem has not been brought 
out in as clear a light as the facloi of environment has 
been. But this appears to have been due to the 
limited ‘ pace at the author s disposal We expect 
great things from Prof Sarkar in tie not distant 
Tutuie So far as it goes, the essay under review is 
an exceedingly suggestive and well-written one 
And, we are sure, our readers will profit i nmenselv 
by a study of this instinctive little book of which we 

In Section I {problems of History) the author puts 
to himself the question • \re we to think lliat the rise 
and fall of nations, the propagation of rel gionx or tlic 
ext net ion of industries, the lo*s of libeitv or the 
foundaticn of a constitution —the results of accidents, 
or are they governed by immutable laws and may be 


foreseen T ' And in subsequent sections he sets himself 
to discover the laws which govern these phenomena 

In Section II, { I he Scope and function of History), 
Professor Sarkar declares that— History must neces- 
sarily be incomplete and quite unable to guess the 
future destiny of mankind or to suggest lines of advance 
suitable to any stage so long as it does not concern 
itself with the whole of human life and its thousand- 
and-one manifestations Biology is the true basis of 
Sociology and the Science of History 

1 he third section deals with the influence of hnviron- 
ment As in the vegetable and animal world, so also 
tn the human, the operation of the manifold forces of 
nature, the attempts of each organism to utilise the 
environment (in the case of man social and moral as 
much as physical environment) according to its own 
needs, and the modification of its organs through the 
assimilation of surrounding circumstances — all con- 
tribute iheir quota to its special grow ih and develop- 
ment just as plants and other lower organisms 
display diversity of structure and characteristics in 
order to adapt themselves to the play of diverse 
agencies in the universe, so man also manifests various 
aspects of life and character under various sets of 
influences, takes recourse to various modes of living, 
and preserves his continuity and individuality under 
various forms adapted to the varying conditions of 
social and physical world. 1 he state, religion, litera- 
ture and oil er manifestations of human life assume m 
this wav d fferent characteristics of form and spirit 
under d fferent circumstances 1 he p ogress and de- 
eneration of any of the races of men is thus the m- 
lrect effects of the development of mankind as a 
whole and is acted upon by the conjuncture of all the 
forces of the universe "Io understand the history of 
any people, the author rightly tells us, ‘‘you must 
reali-e the whole situation of the human world at the 
lime and study the array of forces that has been the 
result of mutual mlcicoiirse between the s vcral 
peoples in social economic, intellectual, .and political 
matters 

In Section l\ (The \\ orld forces in Vncient and 
Medixval History), the author shows how the social, 
polit cal, and literary h'e of different contemporaneous 
nations in the past owed their peculiar characteristics 
to certain systems of world fortes operating at the 
period and how different contemporaneous civilisations 
influence and modify one another, each being, Uv (act 
ihe joint product of the whole process of hu nan affairs 
Thus the culture and civilisation of the ancient I gyp- 
Mans and Babylonians bear the impress of llicir inter- 
course with other peoples of v arious 01 igins Hellenic 
culture was the product o( the vvotld influences of the 
Classic \ge — mainly Phoenician, I gypti.au and Per- 
sian , the various stages in the hisloty ot Rome were 
likewi-e influenced both in form and spun by contact 
with tlic life and thought of the innumerable peoples 
who came under the sway of the Ivomansjllirlilcraturc 
and life of the kingdoms of the Hellenistic world that 
came into being under tlic movement for the expansion 
of Greece begun bv Mcxandcr, were the outcome, in 
varying degrees, of tl c contact between thcljtst and the 
West, and, I i»tl), ibe manners and customs religions 
institutions and social practices, as well as Ihe art and 
literature of India, owe their spetia! characlcisl'cs to 
the social, political, and religious intercourse of India 
with tlic peoples of I ibet, China, and live diverse neo- 
Greek States, as well as to the influence of multifarious 
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as a sy mposium m the columns of The Leader of \tlah 
a bad and embodies the opinions on the essentials of 
Hinduism, of such eminent persons as — Sir Ciooroo 
Das Bmerjee, the Hon Mr Justice Sadas va Iyer, 
Mr Sitvendra Nath Tagore, ICS, Mr P T Snm 
xasa licnger M A ,t M U Devvan Bahadur R Raghu 
natH Rto Mr P Narayana Iyer ba u Rai Baha 
dur I ila Baijnath Dr S r S Subramania ly ar, tn 
e Rao Bahadur \ K Ramanuja (hariar Babu 
Bhagavan Das the Hon Mr \ krishnaswimi 
fycr, the Hon Mr Gokul K, Parekh, Rao 
Bahadur C \ \ aid) a Pandit I ) lrga Datta Joshi, 
Babu CioMiida Das, the I Ion Mr Justice P R Sun 
dara \iyir, Devvan Bahadur I\ Krishnasuami Rao 
Rao Bahadur K Ramanuja (. liana r Rao Bahidur \ 
M Mahajni Rao Bahadur \\ aman Madhav kolhat 
kar, Dew in Bahadur M \d narayana Hah, Rao 
Bahadur Ueono Vinayah the Hon Mr N Subba 
lau Pantalu Babu Sarada t hiran Mitra and Sir 
Pratul l hindra t liattcrjee ll u 

1 he book affords very interesting reading 
The Sacrrl Bioks of the Hindus (Vo jS) Vol 
I\ Pirt I Samkh\a Pri jehana Sntram traits 
lateit by Babu handalal Stnha M A BL PCS 
Deputy Magistrate Bihar and Publishel by Babu 
Sudhiniro Vatha l asn at the Patnni Office 
Bahadnrganj Allahaba I Pp n+ +7 Aiif 
single copy R 1 S Annual Subscripti 11 [is 12 
As 12 foreign £ 1 

This part cun 11ns not only the Namkhya Piavl 
chain Sutras but also that excellent treatise Tatis a 
Sannsa (known also as Kapila Sutram) 

Mr Sinha I as translated the Iain a Samaxa (pp 11 
+ 20) «uh Narendra s Comments r\ and theSamhhya 
Praiachana Sutras with the V ritti of Vmruddha and 
tie Bhashya of \ ijnana Rhiksu aid has given in 
f nghsh extracts from the \ nltisara of Mahadcva 
\ edanlin 

By the I clp of llie Vntti readers mil be able to 
form a fa r and accurate general acquaints] ce with tl e 
principal doctrines of kapila the I ounder of tlie School 
aid tie Bhasy-i will enable tl tm to traverse tie 
wl ole fielJ of Hindu philosophical speculation and 
thereby to acquire a deeper and wider I now ledge of 
the Sam Why a Philosophy in itself and in iis relit ion 
to all other sy stems of thought 

I11 tli s part the Samkhya Rravttl an Sutras liaic 
been translated up to 1 47 The trinslator has gnen 
the I nglish equivalents of every word of the Sutras 
of tl c I attva Sunasa a id of tl e Samkhya Pravachana 
Sutras I he Texts have also been given 
1 lie booh is being ably edited and translated 


Chanahyi A ilium Sanigraha by Prof Jnanen Ira 
hath Chatter ji haoiratna, of Vi Inopur College 
Pp 46 Price two annas 

One hundred and eight Sanskrit verses known as 
Clvmakya slokas have here been translated into 
Bengali verse and 1 nghsh (prose) 


The Lrrwn Sanskrit English Dictionary cimpilci by 
i’asnfco Go inJ Apte BA ant published by K R 
Gondhabkar, Poona City Pp j 66+1 terra to). 
Price Re r-S 

\n excellent piactwal Sin kr l I nghsh Dictionary 
Recommended to I figli School and College students 
Sanskrit words are printed in Devanagan character 


Is religion undermined by Science t by Pref T L 
Vasvant, J/ A Pp 25 Price tno annas 
The Path of Service by the same author Pp 14 
Price one anna 

Both the pamphlets are thoughtful and inspiring 
A Prolegomena to a Religious Philosophy by Prof 
7 L Kara am M A Pp 54 Price not known 
l he address delivered by Prof \aswani at the 
World Congress of Religions at Berlin 1910 has been 
expanded and published in a book form The subject 
has been ably handled and readers will be benefited 
by the perusal of the bool 

1 he author, though a cultured man andallrahna 
of the 1 wen liet h Century has not been able lothrow iff 
the inheritance of sectarianism of the Nineteen Ii 
( entury In one place in the ‘ 1 oreward ' he writes — 
\nd may I not here suggest to friends and fellow 
believers lint the Movement of the New Dispensation 
is broader than all the sections of the Brahma bimij 
I h s projection of sectarian bias was uncalled for 
Where East and West meet Interview with Prof 
T l lasuam.Pp 16 Price one anna 
I he accou it given in this pamphlet is a reprint from 
the Christian LommonKealth, I ondon, and is an 
interesting reading 

M tilts CutNDRA CiUOXII 


Gujarati 


In the Sen ice of the ilodasa Brotherhood Publisher 
by Mohantnl hthaldas Gan f hi, BA I Tinted at 
the Riminshna Printing Press, Ahmelabot Pp 
64 Papery «t tr Unpriced (iprt\ 

1 Ins I tile pamphlet contains various essays, on loir 
brotherhood Ac , in various shapes, dialogue letters 
addresses from various pens The style all throughout 
is very high pitched and therefore artificial The 
pamphlet is all the same vs orth notice because of tl < 
fact that in such a remote comer as Modasa there 
are people who take such a keen interest in I terarj 
■natters 


Parakram 111 Prasoh by Ktshatlal 1 1 Dhruva, B A 
Headmaster, High School, Ahmetabnd, piinttl at 
the Satydnaraj an Printing Press, Ahmelabai 
cloth bound Third rhtion, pp 1S4 Price 
Rs o 12 a ( 1912 ) 

Only a fciv months ago, we had the pleasure 
of reviewing tie second edition of this adm rable 
translation of kal das s Vikramorvashiya Nalak, a d 
now a third edition has been called for Its scholar!! 
translator has utilised the opportumiy ly add ng si* 
more to its vvortli 111 two ways jfe has embs.1l si cd 
it by means of a senes of eight striking pictures from 
the brush of the well known artist of Western IndJ 

Mr 1)1 urindliar, and thus provided for the reader 

according to a Gujarali prov etb, both gold and 5»ceJ 
smell ) But what would apj eat 

more to the thoughtful and stud ous scctioi of th' 
reading publ c is the concise but extremely well 
written 1 itronu'tion trying to detenu 1 le the pec 1 ®}' 
wlen kildjslird I le examines the sources — »h «>> 
ire at best bit few— with greit acumen and 1 tdh 
pence ami airivcs at a result which seems to be as 
near accuracy as it is possible lo have under the 
circumstances lie places the peuod somewhere next 
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the middle of the first century B< Bv t npl »\ ng 
an ingenious method Mr Dhtml compel-. the plars 
to y leid up their chronological secrets i It h is noted 
closely and given interesting tables of the diRtritu 
lp?s used b) Kalidas and other poets mil b> m ins 
of a certain percentage, worked out with great labor 
and whch increases and decreases with the remoteness 
or nearness of that particular play in whith thev are 
employed to certain well ascertained p*nols tried 
to confirm hi* conclusion, armed at by other method* 
W’e wish that the research methods of this (jjj anti 
scholar nm get a wider public to apprecia e them The 
onl) » t} 10 do so, would be to publish them in I ngl sli 
(i) Putt! Pxrdhu r>t" aft in nr pubhshtl by the 
Patitlr Yuzsk \(andal of Surat pp rof Price 
Re n 4 o 

(l) The Dt ah issue of the Gu/arsh a weekly 
[Anglo Gujarati! pubhshet by Ichha'int S Petti 
Bombay Pp pS (rpn) 

l here i* quite a sheaf of the Dev all issues of 
periodicals— weekly and monthly — coming out cvcrv 
sear now, m imitation of the Christmas numbers of 
hnghsh paper' I heir number is on the increase but 
amongst them all, we have selected the abo\c two 
as being worth mention, in point of mechanical get up 
popular treatment of a diversity of subjects and then - 
consequent readableness The first is a sectarian 
month)} It represents the agricultural class the 
Patidars of Gujarat, who by means of their wealth 
and intefhgcnce are making rapid strides towards 
advancement all round The second ts howeser bv 
far the best production wc have seen in Gujarati till 
now ft is if fust rated with numbers of pictures of 
great historical interest, of the mementos of old Surat 
and Ahmedabad and a mere look at them revues the 
memory of their glorious past But more noticeable 
than that is the array of useful subjects— literary and 
others, treated most informatively by the different 
writers The old romances, merging almost into folk 
foie, of Kathiaw ad, the home of romances, handled 
here, only w het the desire of the reader to get more 
Then there is the article on fishes and fish life 
illustrated with pictures, whose lucid and popular 
treatment should act as a magnet to draw out others, 
to follow in the same vein The Bengali monthly 
Praha n, like so many other Engh h contemporaries, 
is generally always full of such articles popufarty 
treating scientific subjects Gujarati literature is sadly 
lacking in (Ins respect Me wash the sold to dis 
appear now that a beginning has been made Vn 
otherwise excellent work is marred by a piece of 
literary unfairness There is a short story at the 
end by U A Mehta It appears to have been 
clearly 'lifted from some English book ft is not 
written originally by the writer, still he has tried to 
palm it off on his readers as if he « ere the author of 
it Th s tendency of an absence of uprightness in a 


rising writer cannot be commended and the I dilor 
should put it down for the sake of h*s onn good name 
Unisys Zarsnnn or outpourings of the Heart by the 
late Mrs Suntah, daughter of the Hon ble Mr. 
f iltiibtui S smalt at of Dhax lagnr, printed at the 
Gujarati Printing Prrst, Bomity, Thick Cart 
bairi fp vji Unpriced (ipri) 

Mrs SumVi died about a year ago, when she was 
hardly out of her teens a martyr to chronic illness 
( wneefed on ote sid-* of her parentage with wealth 
and the other with learning sh* - took full advantage 
of her position Her mother belonged to the family 
of the late R B U hoi math Sarabhat, whose progeny 
with hardly any exception have beca well known 
in Gujarat as the votaries of Song ind Sarasvvati, and 
it woul I not be called a mere assumption, if Sumatl s 
literary taste* and ability be traced to her mother ( or 
a very short space of life— only two or three years — 
did her poetical inspiration find time to grow The 
llovcr withered before tic bill had tune to open 
all us petals to ihe sun Her verses arc not of a high 
order but the promise that lay in them, never came 
to be fulfilled \ strong devotee of Browning, dmost 
all her poems are Browntngcse lo some it might 
appear as if a factitious importance has been tried to 
be given to fer work, bv means of the Introduction 
contributed to it by a very close relative of I erx 
Mr Narsmhno BbohnalJi Dnalia, a distinguished 
f.ujarati scholar and poet But really it ts not so 
V perusal of it w ould convince any one, that he has 
rated her work at its proper value and distributed 
praise and blame even handedly The sum total 
of his appreciation is (fiat sfie was a efufd of nature, 
that much of her work is crude, not free from 
f tufts, but all the same full of promise Had it pleased 
Him to spare her longer, she would have greatly 
surpassed herself 

i ir Durgidas by Yithaldus Dhanjibhat Patel of 
Nad tad published by the Socutv for the encourage- 
ment of Cheat Literature , printoi at the Ram 
knshnti Jubilee Printing Presses Ahmrdabnd. 
Cloth bound pp 29 i Price according to ewer 
Re o-8 o. Re i 8 o (191s) 

Mr Vithaldas Dhanjibhai’s name ts known as a 
writer of good repute and this novel keeps it up Miss 
Jane Porters Novel 1 Scottish Chiefs’ inspired bun 
to produce something like it in Gujarati and the 
stirring mcidenls in the history of Marwad, at the 
lime when Aurangreb conquered Jodhpur, during the 
minority of \jit S ngh furnished him with a parallel 
to the adventures of William Wallace The heroic 
part played oy the Marwad warriors headed by 
Durgadas at this time needs no rcpimion, and the 
novel at every step takes us over that interesting 
ground 

k M J 
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COMM TNI AND CRITICISM 


N B — Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there is always great pressure on our 


The Chronology of the later Pala-Klngs 
of Bengal 

If I w is unused b> the method ad ipttd by 
I tbu Rakhaldas Banerji forsettlm a the chronology 
of tht, later I’ala k ngs of Bengal I am still 
mort. amused to find (in the Modern 1 tetie'i of 
Nos ember 1912) that he has prefaced Ins paper 
with personal reflections agunst me and my humble 
work (1) N\ e do not really kno a that t handra 
(mentioned by Sandhyakara Nandi m his poem 
Ramaehanla) was. Chandradesa of kanyakubja 
Babu Rakhaldas does not furnish us with any 
better proof in that respect than a surmise of M 
M Haraprasad bastn that as Madana was 
Ma.dana.pata of Bengal so CUaudra must be 
Cliandradeva of kanyakubja A must in a mere 
surmise may sometimes be happy and convenient, 
but it is hardly a safe and sound argument The 
text (iv, 19—21) as edited by M M 'Jastri runs 
as follows — 

tn3ii xr 1 

fflilqn fi*t ! n*ir*t,»nn*ii nft^q 1 

wnfintm Tothi ^^=t n 

vjffaregi^wrafim'iihK 

55 »i?5T ^ lymftumnq snifts^'dl « 

No translation of these verses has been published 
by M M Sastn or by Babu Rakhaldas to 
enlighten the ignorant or the sceptic as to how 
they supply or suggest materials for establish ng 
the identity of Chandra of the poem with Chandra 
dev a of history (2) I could not accept another 
surmise that \ igtalnpala III ‘ had a short reign , 
as the contrary was actually recorded in the royal 
grant of his grandson w ho w as not likely to err 
on the point Babu Rakhaldas nnhesitatingh 
‘ ignored the flourish of words of that grant , 
because it was a Ami frasas/i This taint clings 

to all royal grants and with greater force to all 
poems includ ng the Rama hanta, yet the length 
of a reign being a matter of universal knowledge 
in that age, was less liable to be misrepresented 
by the court poet My kesit i/io>i to ignore this 
assertion in the royal grant shows my turn hh , 


spice We cannot *s a rule give to any single 
contributor more than two pages A page in small 
type contains 1200 words approximately 


while II i bn kakhaldas I anciji s an#/ of hestt iti >n 
to ignore the saint shows bis lolliiess which 
und luhtedly fits in with bettir grace with his 
juvenile enthusiasm (3) I could not accept ytl 
another surmise that Harivarma died long before 
Ramapala and 11 has not as yet been accepted by 
any scholir in the publications of the learned 
societies I ahu kakhaldas says, » discussion of 
ibis matter lias been reserved for a future paper 
So I must hope to live to Icam 
Babu Kakhaldas has not as yet bad an opportu 
nay to visit the locality of the pillar of the 
kaivarta leader in karendra It stands at a place 
which ts rather out of the way The claims of 
this pillar to be connected with the kaivarta 
leader, will be discussed in detail in a future 
publication of the \ arendra Researcli Society 
and so 1 could not anticipate the same, nor could 
Babu Ramaprasad Chanda, who was in the ktio-t, 
help being caught in the net I fondly hoped 
that we had outgrown the age which asserted that 
what we do not know ts not knowledge As 
I hoped against hope I must apologise It is 
however a happy sign of the times that these 
questions have come to be discussed in our 
monthly journals But I must note with regret 
that assertions, which are seldom made in jiapers 
submitted to the scrutiny of learned societies, are 
unhesitatingly employed in contributions to the 
monthly journals , and that our journals also 
tolerate personal reflections which have no place 
in literary discussions 

A k Mmtrv 

The Riddle of the Ashvlns. 

\propos of Mr Muhammad Shahidullas at 
tempt to solve the riddle of the Aslmns in the 
Deccmbet number of your Retie-i, wilt you allow 
me to express here my full concurrence in his 
conclusion that these \ cd c Twin Gods must be 
identified w ith the tvv in stars in Gemini in order 
to understand clearly the true nature of the Aslivin 
legends 5 In ish also to point out that the ‘asses’ 
of the Ashvins which Mr Shahidulla has fa led 
to identify in his paper may be found m Cancer 
lying immediately to the cast of Gemini Says 
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Imperial policy and necessity, at least lull 
o( the piy of tlie scheduled posts should lie 
dclraacd by the British Imperial I xchequer 

2 I lierc sliould be one and only one 
standard service— the present distinctions oi 
covenanted, uncos enanted, imperial and 
pros metal should be done away with lhc 
pas and allowance* of British and Indians 
doing I lie same ssotk should ( c equal I x 
change compensation paid to Britishers 
should be at once abolished 

3 All sersice examinations should be held 
in India, since the services exist for India 
and not India for the sersice*, and also 
because Indian students arc not fairty treat- 
ed in r upland 

4 lhc maximum pension for all public 
sersant* sb >uld not be more than 50a 
rupees a month 

AH the Examinations should be 
held In India 

There was a time sshen Indians in 
England svere ssell treated b> the people 
of that counlr) The number of Indians 
then sojourning in Great Britain ssas not 
a sety Urpe one — hardly exceeding a couple 
of hundreds at a time — and they sscrc 
looked upon as Indian Rajas and princes 
But ossing to the large increase of 
Indians residing in England that has 
taken place of late, for at pre«ent there 
are no less than 3,000 Indian sojourners in 
that country— every device is being resorted 
to, in order to discourage and prevent our 
countrymen from visiting »he land o! their 
rulers The preliminary preparations for 
the voyage — the certificates which ha\e to 
be secured from District Magistrates, Poli- 
tical Agents or Police Commissioners are 
very troublesome to the Indian a'pirants for 
entering the services and the professions 
of Law and Medicine The regulations 
which the Inns hate lately made are, to say 
the least, most unfair to Indian students 
Imperialism is ran pant everywhere in 
England This has been brought about by 
her connection with India Wrote Sir 
Edward Sullivan in 1858 — 

In consder ng the advantages ibis Country denies 
from the posses' on of India »t must not out the im 
mense impuhe it pies to matrimony amongst tie 
*■ upper middl 1 g classes and whenue remember that 
accord ng to ll e f rst polit cal economists of the day 
one of our gteatcu nat onal dangers ties in tl e great 
number of tie population excluded from matnmoni 
ay what the author of Comps n ons of my Solitude 


c ilh t) r grr it wee 11I grrlt eu r* tli s cou iterirt i „ 
u fl 11 1 re is 1 i 5 ml! st bj ct for erni^r itulition • • * 

Mimi,e i» im a lux in coniine I in the nth— t 
■, rot iarr to |he gc' ml put 1 c but it it not so wi h 
tie \nj,lo In Inn nho'c i npk pay and eiiiolu nenn 
an 1 llie an lout led existence <1 a widow t pension 
suppl cs it once with the i come and settlements neers 
on to secure I hit *one «oI I con fort an denial wife 
years before contemp nry cumrs, l irrislers or clerks 
due t) ink of such a I lessing • • Marriage is a mol 
popular institution in l ml i md l suppose tl ere are 
-i grriier n iinbrr of manief men in lie Co i pans » 
sjrriice, (Inn in in, correspond ng im nber ol men 1 1 
ilir worll * • I si mid ,n tint take tie lnd in 
Strum I limit I o ic 1 1 even four uit married and 
•is one nunngr with anoil cr contril utes on an 
•average four cl I Iren to the populatm i of tl e countn 
we hue twsidrs l! c inn imrril le relatives and pen 
sioners of ll e 7 un saUried officers of the Compiny 
themselves al oi l i ;(ohi)'isiiliMri>’ relatives and 
friends and milt 7 too little brown babir< all rf 
«lon share the profts ot tl c lnd in Service lellfri 
n !nii>o pp yy yj 

ll vs this spirit o! Imperialism {fins the 
misconduct of a few Indians there) which 
accounts for the peculiar treatment Indian 
students are subj-clcd to tn England, since 
the Imperialists of that country look upon 
India as the happy hunting ground and close 
preserve for their 1 boys ” Indians are neccs 
sarily therefore considered as “interlopers ’ 

Docs India exist for the services or the 
services exist for India’ T hat is the problem 
which the Royal Commission should solve 
to the satisfaction of all parlies concerned 

It used to be said that the ranks of the 
Civil and Medical Services were as open 
to Indians as to Britisher', because the 
Competitiv e Examinations held in London 
were as much open to the former as to the 
latter Those who asked for simultaneous 
examinations were told that English train- 
ing was necessary for all in the higher posts 
in the public services But the regulations 
which have been made of late do not show 
impartiality and fairness to Indian students 
The Colleger of Oxford and Cambridge do 
not admit Indian students a' freely now as 
they used to do formerly Indian students 
do not receive that fair treatment from 
their professors which their English fellow 
students do — ave, even the latter do not 
look upon iheir dusky fellow subjects with 
kindly feelings 

This is no exaggeration, no language 
of hyperbole, but a naked statement of facts 
— which, apart even from the natural 
fairness of the suggestion, would be sufficient 
reasons for the Royal Commission to recom- 
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mend the bottling of all eximinaltcms in 
India Tiie Vertices must cnsf for Inji i an i 
hence admission t o them should be through the 
portal of examinations conducted m Ju tin alone 
and no ithere else 

Equalization of Pensions 
At present pensions to the Covenanted 
Civil and military servants are paid more 
handsomely than persons of the same rank 
obtain as salaries in other civilized coun- 
tries of the world Members of the heaven 
born" Civil Service draw extraordinanlv 
large pay and then they retire on a pension 
ol £1000 a year Ihe pay and pension of 
British officers serving in India is a great 
drain of the money of Indian tax pay ers and 
hence no improvement, verv urgent!} 
needed for the welfare of this country is 
possible The highest pension for all rank*- 
whether Civil or Military, should be fixed 
at 500 Rupees a month and not more It 
should be paid in rupees, that 1- in the 
currency ol the Indian Empire 

One ol the arguments urged for the 
high «alar\ that is paid to British employes 
in India is that they have to maintain 
the dignity of their official position in this 
country, as well as to remit money home 
for the education of their children 1 he 
same argument can not hold true in the 
case of pensioners who return to England, 
where, being in their own native country and 
amidst their own kith and kin, they must 
live like their neighbours and not plav the 
role of Indian nabobs of bye gone days 
They can live very comfortably on £-JOO a 
year Besides they carry away a large 
saving out of their pay and allowances 
-Thesf censedersteerts shewfd induce ihe 
Royal Com mi «sioncrs to recommend the 
maximum limit ol pensions allowable to 
Indian public servants to 500 Rupees a 
month 

Reasoning in a Vicious Circle 
Whenever there is a manifestation of any 
unrest in this country, it is solemnly 
advised by Anglo Indians to increase the 
number of Britishers in the employ of the 
Indian Government After the deplorable 
bomb outrage of 1908 Sir Charles EJhot, 
a late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and 
a great friend of Lord Morley of Blackburn, 
Wrote to the papers that the Government 
should increase the number of British 


officers in India, which, in his opinion, 
would put a stop to such outrages in the 
future It is considerations like these 
winch accounts for the large increase of 
Anglo Indians, including Eurasians, in the 
various departments, because they can enroll 
as volunteers and thus be useful in defending 
th ir kith and km against the attacks of 
“wild Indians' 

But they forget that this undue partiality 
and preference to Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians is one of the main causes of the dis- 
content which prevails among the educated 
ranhsof Indian society 1 Ins is evident from 
the speech of Mr Drummond delivered in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, i858, 
an extract from which is given below Even 
after the lapse of over half a century what 
he said then holds true to a great extent 
now He said — 

lie fir t person whose testimony I shall quote 
in support ol my statement is S r 1 Shore son of J_ 
1 1 goinoulh \\l o sns that the insolent behaviour 
whit 1 1 I nglish people res dent m India think it ncccs 
sar\ to pursue 10 vards ihe mines by way of keeping 
up the r own d gnuj is earned to such a p tch as to 
had tic latter lo a\o d os much as possible all inter 
tour c with them in as much as they are far more 
I Itch to meet with sight and neglect than with 
sympitly The same gentleman adds that it is not 
at all uncommon to 1 ear young' men who have been 
only a year or two in India and who are wholly un 
acqnai lied with the language of the country, except 
perhaps that lies can smaller a little Hmdostanee 
jargon speak of lie natives with the utmost contempt, 
looking upon them as a degraded race and not allow- 
ing tint they possess a s ngle good quality 1 he 
hngime of B fting'gate he goes on lo observe is 
cmistanllv used to vards respectable servant' simply 
because they do not happen to understand what tl eir 
masters sav a circumstance which is very often owing 
to il c fact lhat these do not speak intelligibly t may 
also met lion tile story of a certain magistrate who 
insisteef that whenever a native on horseback met him 
lie should at once dismount and make him a salute 
vv) ilc I may adduce Ihe authority of Mr Norton to 
prove tl at we seem dispo«ed lo regard ihcnatves 
now with even less kndness and svmpally than at 
ihe period ivlen our relat ons viitfi them were first 
established Mr Rees 'tales in Ins Aorrofi e that 
the conduct of many of our young officers to vards 
the natives is cruel and ly ranmcal will le the London 
Qu i rterly declares that the behaviour of huropea is is 
marked by a h gh degree of pride and insolence 
lordWillim Bentinck said lhat the result of hs 
i b e er\auo » was lhat tic 1 iiropeans generally knew 
I Ule or nothii g of the customs and ma incrs of Ihe 
people and Mr l raser lytler asserts that the 
servants of lie Company are the least able to supplv 
conect i format on upon these subjects Now if we 
are proud of o ir instocr icv and mindful of tf eir 
dignitv ho v can we think that these things do not 
nnkle in the breasts of men who can trace up their 
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hereditary rank and (heir possess ons to a period 
.interior lo (lie time of Alexander the (treat ’ Are we 
<0 foolish as (o imagine (hat, because they do rot retort 
an insult upon the moment, they do not feci it ? 

Now, the root of the whole e\ il is the doctrine that 
India is a country to be exploited for the benefit of the 
C iv il Service, If we are going to look upon India as 
tie hate looted upon it hitherto * * * 

for ti gltsh ofiVuls we shall suicly lose it, and 
shall desert v to lose it 

So the remedy of the present discontent 
does not consist in large and larger in- 
creases of British officers in India, but quite 
the opposite. 

Scientific Departments of the Indian 
Public Services 


The Indian Surveys are most im- 
portant departments of the Government 
of India I he operations which had been 
carried out in the different branche-. of 
these Sur\ ejs from the dale of the British 
occupation svere res icss ed by Sir Clements 
R. Markham as s' ell as Mr t harles L D 
Black, in ssorks which sscre printed and 
published bs order of the laic Oueen- 
Lnipreis’ Secretary of State for India in 
Council in 3 volumes in 1870, 1878 and 
1891 respcCUstls These solumes furnish 
very useful information on Indian Surscys, 
such as ‘'Indian Marine Sursess, ” ‘Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India,” “Geolo- 
gical Surscy of India”, It is in these 

depatlnienis of Indian Public Serv ices, that 
natives of India arc scry seldom employed 
and find no encouragement at the hands of 
those ssho are in authority Bclore llie last 
Public Service Commission oT 1886-1887, 
one gallant officer who was at that lime 
the Survey or-Gcncral ol India did not 
hesitate to declare before the llou'hle 


slU 


1 -eh tlant 
wed a native to 


members of the Comn 
manner that he never 
touch a iheodohte 
In a memorandum 
vevor-Genctal of India, Colonel De Put 
submitted to llie Public Service Commission, 
he vs rote : — 


iv Inch the then Sor- 


ter t'mn item cl 
urtltwi 1 
wterdmtle px’t 


Tier iboKlJ flam lo (■/ 


“fn ni) old patlie* Incur permuted a Name to much 
i (tcodolue or an original compuiiti, n on llie principle 
that the Imngulaticn or scientific woik was the prercg«li'e 
ol the highly jud t uropean , and ihis resirsaiion of the 
scientific work was the only wav by wlich I coulJ keep 
up a distinction, <0 as 10 justify the d (herein figures of pay 
respectively drawn by the two lietwcen the turopean 

in office dine, and the Sative who rvn Ivuvv *0 tlo-e mall the 
oftice duties as well as in field duties 

I *ec lint Jvatives commonly d * the compulaii ms 
n iw ad iyv, and the Lumpeans some other inhricr duties ’ 
How can natives of India show “the 
facultv of independent research and critical 
observation” if wc ate to believe what Sit 
John Gorst, sometime Secretary of State 
for India, said in his famous Manipur Speech 
that “Government had always discouraged 
independent and original talent, and had 
always preferred docile mediocrity. This 
was not a new policy." 

Mr P. N Bose after a brilliant academic 
career in England was appointed to the 
Geological Survey of this country. He 
was the first Indian lo be so appointed. 
Bui how was he treated ? In a memoir on 
the Indian Surveys, 1875—1890, by Charles 
I. D Black, which, as has been said above, 
was published by order of the Secretary of 
State (or India in Council, vve find the 
following recorded on page 204- — 

‘ Mr Hose took up new ground in the basin of the 
upper Mahanadt but the results were not deemed 
satisfactory by Mr Mcdlicott, who indeed referred 
prominently 10 this as an additional proof of the 
unsuit’ibfeness of natives of India for the faculty of 
independent research and critical observation required 
lo make a good Geologist Mr Medhcott adds that 
the Geological Stitt ey is about the only branch ef the 
public sen ice in which natives could not as yet 
reasonably fm I employment ’ [ Hie italics arc ours ] 
Mr P N Bose by Ins career in the 
department of which Mr. Medhcott svas a 
very mediocre member, has di«prosed the 
most unjustifiable assertion of his whilom 
chief \Ve svondcr that the then Secretary 
of State for India encouraged the dissemi- 
nation of such a libel on Her Majesty's 
Indian subjects by publishing at the cost 
ol the Indian taxpayers the volume from 
which the above extract is made. 

Offer of Battleships by the Ruling 
Chiefs of India. 

There is a rumour that following the 
example of the Colonies and of the Malay 
Slates the Ruling Chiefs of India arc think- 
ing of offering three battleships and nine 
cruisers to the Imperial Government. 

If the rumour be true, whether the offer 
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be of twelve vessels or one, does not matter, 
«e hope these Chiefs will consider whether 
the educational and stmtarj requirements 
of their ow n subjects has e been met even 
up to the standard attained in British India, 
where it is rather low, before they think of 
helping the wealth) citizens of Great 
Britain 1 hey should remember Krishna s 
advice to Arjuna, 


I0 5 

1 voice in questions of peace and war, Sir Wilfrid said ' !l31 
lint was a large ccntract which nog! t take J ears losohc 
Mean xhile Cana U should coruinue her preparation for fle 
fence If Canada were represented •" 1 nI 

Lmpire, then other donu * 
not belies e Ih it fore gn s 

Dt c .6,1 

General HcrUogs speeches Since iK natal que Urn 
inlo prominence m Soulh Ah 

woill 5 He declared 
mpoilant in h 
Vncv When 
\fnc 


... the Councils ol 
... be also and he did 
Id be much benefited b) 


a 1 m e l e<-n especially note 
.... „ v .asion that Imperialism was 
„ vJ only when it was useful to South 
was contrary to the interests of South 
■ it was « distinct enemy to that country All the 
about the N»'y bad been st-’ited by a few t! ousand 


“O son of Kunti, help the poor, do not j^opjt 

give wealth to the rich ” There is one other point that deserves 

In this rumoured offer a political pf'”' cons|derall0n When a colon) offers a Dread- 
uple, too, is involved The Ruling Ghieis, nouJ * t to Britain, it knows that any white 
H an) rate man) of the most influential, nameo f ,], e colon) can enter the nav> and 
arc not British subjects The Nizam o become an 0 ffi cc r But is any career m the 
lljderabad, for in«tance, is an ally ot ureai . nav , 0 pen to an) native of British 

Britain No Chief is strong enough to resist j n j, a or “Native" India ? So, tf the Ruling 
even a hint of the Resident But would it c bie [ s do 0 f{ e r battleships to Great Britain 
he quite regular, or would it be consistent the% ha%c the courage an d self-respect 

with the dignity and self-respect ot threat ^ , tipu j a , e that careers in the British navy 
Britain to accept from her allies vvnar { ^ open to their subjects? No stipula- 

amounts to pecuniary help Uritain s . cou |j be fairer. But most probably the 

trade is increasing b) l«P» and arrangement would be like that which 

she is not impecunious We know Lngusi obtains in the case of the Imperial Service 

men do not much care for these onenta |f ^ |he monej coming from the Chiefs’ 

notions of digmly and self-respect for £,’ s and tbe con trol and guidance 

thousands of Englishmen have * nJOJ ? remaining entirely in British hands 

kasts pro, ided by Indian Rajas and Nawabs "“'"'"e ■ • • 

without ever thinking of returning their 
hospitaht). The) are alvva)s prepared to 

receive but not alw a) s to give 

■ ’ * i maintains, sne 


remaining e 

Not to «peak of the dim past, even in 
comparative!) recent times the Maratha 
sea-lord Angre proved the abilit) of Indians 
to fight naval battles. In merchantmen 


By the army which India maintains, she ^ lascar!> still brave the dangers of the 
ntnbutcs to the defence of the Lmpir Wltb the most dauntless white sailors 

he colonies oo r, , ' . _ pn t bav , 


contributes 
more than her fair share. T 


nothing of the kind bo b) contributing 
Dread-noughls, they cerrainl) do not spend 
more for the empire than India has been do- 
ing for a long time past 

That there are influential sections of the 
colonists who do not want to make direct 
contributions to the British nav), but want 
to have navies of their own, will appear 
from the following Reuter’s telegrams 

Ottawa Dec Ij 

The Canadian House of Con mOns was crowded when 

Sr Wilfrid Lamer noted an amendment to Mr Bordens 
•'aval Bill demanding Ihe establishment of Canadian Heel* 
in Ihe Atlantic and tic Pacific, each with a super Dretd 
nought, manned if possible, by Canadians and roainlamea 
1 y Canada. The \ reset, , Sir W ilfrtd Lanner said • would 
1* at the disposal of Great I main in any emergency l re 
amerdment al-o uiged Ihe eslabl shment of naval shipguaias 

In his speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier conden ned Government s 
policy of direct contribution II was not Canadian not 
1 ritish, and was unsuilcd to Ihe real needs of IheVnpire 
Referring lo Mr Borden* request that Cana la si ot Id l we 


\Ve have the men, but 
lunity 

A ferocious sentence. 

Some time ago a Reuter’s telegram in- 
formed us that in Hg)pt “a student, named 
Ahmed Mukhtar, arrested for posting sedi 
tious placard®, has been sentenced to im 
prisonment for ten )ears.’ If a British 
student had done a similar thing in Great 
Britain he would not probably have got 
even ten weeks Does Eg)pt rest secure on 
the foundation of ferocious sentences? 

The Maharaja of Bobbih on Madras 
Zamindars 

Ihe Maharaja of Bobbih indulged in a 
bit of plain speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association 
The picture he drew of Madras Landholders 
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will ftiul its paralkl m other provinces, 
too He said: — 

‘ ! or Lite last tliirh jcirs or so 1 I nc been clostl) 
« ltd ng (I o cir«.trs of rttr /nundirs and 1 rfRrit 
very much lo find tint they 1 ne been rullicr Lack 
mrd it ad nm »lr ition cd neat on mdinnl) spoils 
md in social functions As soon as lliey succeed io 
tli cir est ties they jnc tip all sports Renerilly shut 
Ihcmstl ves up in lltcir l omes and n oid soli il functions 
as much is they coul I It is i pity to find some of 
then) loots in tins I tnds of lltcir tines Hie most 
unreliable occu eettoe to be noted is tbit some of ll e 
/ innnd irs 1i ivl taken too iiuu.li lo drink md I Ltlcic 
tint sonic of them line sliortmed tlur kies in 
unsequener In mill) t ists ll e Mm icer or IJendii 
is lent by Goternment i"d in h m the « hole tniuage- 
ment of tic esl lie is left In some uses, » here i 
/mill dir is imipiUe of mittaj, ng 1 is cslatc I see 
no fault in tbit prosed ire but the Minager s tiork is 
often checked or cun oitrrnlfd by the owner s clerk 
or by i mem il scitiil Wlntcvcr cducalion i lie 
/cmrnlaT reccncd tihen he "as \ oiihr he neter 
improves it IhtMe is lleriluro lo read on ill soil* 
of subjects }\ d oi e can read on any subject for ill ich 
lie lias a lisle Inste id of (It di ij; enjoynu nt in read* 
tng Ihej f nd it a pimful underluku r Many of our 
present /ama ndars do nol reid even net'pipcrs 
1 hey ask some oi e el c to icid tl cm and to tel) tlieni 
the chief events of II e dai I iei llicnllc min thus 
deputed hardly li ds an oppormmty lo nfrrm 1 is 
master Man) of our brother /imindirs ire regular 
absentees fro n i) eir bead q tariers ll has now be* 
conic a fdsl mnable ll mj, lo b i) a I ouse 1 1 Madras or 
at the head quarters of the district for linnjj It is tiue 
there are so ne liberal and char table n en among us 
but ll ey open i lie r purse rather indisri iminateli, ll 
means in ma iy cises a naste of monet 

l he Mahiraja complains, a ‘‘mere man” 
that he is, that some of Ins brethren are 
tools m the hands of their wives We think 
jhat is not qutic bad But it may be that 
lie used the word “wives" for the sake of 
decorum 

The ICS and other competitive 
examinations 

We have sud in a previous note that the 
I C S competitive examination ami oilier 
Similar eximinattons should be held only 
in India No", nothing is more natural 
than that the public servants of a country 
should be chosen in that country itself. 
When a country is completely independent, 
that is whit is always done Germany ami 
Trance, lor example, do not hold their com- 
petitive service examinations m Rome It 
_ may be said that when a country is depend- 
ent, as India i«, it cannot expect that a 
similar natural arrangement should prevail 
there. We do not see why After all, the 
_,oung British Civilian has to serie in India 


What is the harm in his undergoing the 
examination in India? It may be asked, as 
there is no certainty of his succeeding, why 
should he be expected to spend so much 
money in coming to and residing in India on 
ihe mere expectation oi securing a place ? In 
reply, we will ask a similar question : Why 
should the young Indian be required, as he 
is at present, to go to and reside in I ngland 
at such great expense when there is no 
certainty of Ins gelling a post? In the 
case of the Indian, the hardship is greater, 
as he is made to spend money /or simply 
getting a chance lo serve in his mother 
country, which is his bnth right It is not 
the Briton’s birlh-nght to setve in India, tt 
is only an artificial political right, which 
can not be held to be equal to a birth-right 
But it may be urged “But ibe Indian is a 
conquered creature, the Briton is his con- 
queror , the two cannot be placed on a foot- 
ing o! equality ” Leaving aside i lie ques- 
tion of the character of Great Britain’s 
acquisition of India, we reply • “J{ there 

is to be a distinction between ihe conqueror 
and the conquered, what becomes of the 
promise ol equal treatment made in the 
Queen’s Proclamation and tls reaffirmation 
by lier two successors ?’’ 

We do not think tt is at all a hardship 
to ask the young Briton to come out to 
India to undergo a competitive examination 
here British merchants and British Gov- 
ernment servants, ihe exploiters and 'the 
administrators, alike come to India for a 
career When the merchant comes, he docs 
not come with the prospect of asstticd gun , 
there are cases of failure. And in such 
cases, merchanls do not consider it a grie- 
vance that they have /ailed in business , 
though a misfortune it certainly is Why 
then should the would-be Government ser- 
vant of British blood insist upon coming 
out to India with the prospect of an assured 
and guaranteed career 7 Why should he 
consider it a hardship to be called upon lo 
take his chance as the British merchant 
does 7 

Even simultaneous examinations held in 
Great Britain and India, would not be an 
equal test Tor the Indian candidate would 
be even then handicapped by having to 
answer all questions in a foreign tongue, 
whereas the British candidate would answer 
them in his mother-tongue. As the court 
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K„™ 1E e oE Br.t.sh InJia >» Lr.gl.Ji all 

Government servants must know English, 

— we cannot, tl.erelore clam, to be examined 
, hmu.lt the medium ol our mother tongue 
Hut as some sort olset oH against our handi- 
cap o! language, the young Bnton should he 
reasonable enough to agree. ospendsomc 
money and undergo the trouble o! a iova„e 

‘"/"may be urged against our position that 
the citizens ol the sell governing colonies 

do n 6 t claim that the colonial service com 

petitions should be held in < h ' col “"‘“ 
We do not know what the, really leel oj 
the subject But lt is certain ha. 
civilians do not monopolise all the high j 
pud and impoitant pods in the colonies as 
Si,-v do here in India It '» also to be con- 
sidered that, unlike n .the 

the competitive examination in London n 

their mother tongue ivh.ch is tngl.sh Mote 
oier, ll.ej can serve and make 
exercise pouer anywhere in ihe Urmsn 
Lmmie .vheteas the Indian is not allowed 
eie£ to enter the colonies Ireel), except ^as 
an indentuted coolie, and 'Karts are being 
made to kick him out ol his home in the 
colonies So the case ol the colonists is not 
on a par ivith that o! the 1 " <, / an * 

It mav he said that ■! the competitive 
examination were to be held on ) in n rw 
either no Briton would be able to enter the 
civil service, ol that the successful majority 

would Etc Indian, We done. .h,„k .h». 

the former contingency is at all a 
hty , the Bnton is not so interior a 'real ore 
But .1 the majoritj ol successful 
be Indians, that is what ought to be • jj ^ 
may be asked, what would then become 

ol 


“The Irreducible Minimum ” 

We do not know whether the man or men 
who coined this phrase bad a cleat tdea nl 
the probabilities of history Some of the 
earlier British statesmen who ruled India 
d,d not think it unl.kek that a time 'and 
that not a very remote time) might come 
when Great Britain would g»'e up ««'«». 
India But leak mg that contingency apart 
.t is not it all improbable that India 
would in future enjoy as great a measure ol 
self government as the British colonics now 
do, though it mav not be exactly in the same 
form Supposing, however, that India cont - 


nues to be administered in the same bureau- 
cratic way as at present, we should like to 
meet the man who could lav down unerring!} 
the exact proportion of British officials, the 
slightest decrease in which would endanger 
Great Britian s rule in India The man or 
men who «aw nothing nd.culousor absurd in 
inventing the phrase “irreducible minimum 
of British officials when the proportion of 
Europeans and Indians in the higher ap 
pointments is what it is at present, surely 
had no sen e of the ridiculous I or, what 
i> implied m the phrase’ It is implied that 
Indians have alread} secured the higher ap 
pointments in such large numbers that the 
tune has come to draw a line to put a stop 
to all further ‘ encroachments” on their part 
But what are the facts ’ The statistics pub 
1, shed in our last November number should 
convince ever} one that in some departments 
Indians are totall} excluded from the higher 
post, and in all others thev are in a deplor 
able minont} so far as the higher appoint- 
ments are concerned Take the Indian 
Civil Sen ice Out of a total of 1292 cove- 
nanted civilians onl} 54 are Indians In the 
11 departments of the Government of India 
Secretenat there are 1 12 officers, of whom 
nnlj II are Indians In the Home, Public 
Works Militar} finance, Revenue and Agn 
culture, and Commerce and Industry depart 
ments, there is not a single Indian officer 
Perhaps in these departments the maximum 
represents the irreducible minimum So 
the phrase, * irreducible minimum has 
been brought into use rather too early Per 
haps the custodians of vested interests have 
acted on the principle, * to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed 

No irreducible minimum can be artificially 
fixed Nothing can last which is not pro- 
gressive The British Government cannot 
last if it be not progressive It must he 
progressive in all directions If an irreduci- 
ble minimum of British officers be fixed 
arbitrarily that would mean that the pro- 
gress of Indians would be artificially block- 
ed But no government can be progressive 
which does such a thing We llunk no 
post which is open to covenanted civilians 
ought to be too high for Indians to aspire 
to T 1 e British Indian empire can exist 
even with all the po‘ts now held bv Euro- 
pean civilians filled by Indians There is no 
irreducible minimum of these posts which 
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must be held by F uropeans T here cannot be 
any arbitrary limit But there maj be a 
natural limit That is if we can not per- 
form the duties of any office we are natural- 
ly shut out from it But there can not be 
any declaration of our unfitness for any 
office on a priori grounds No one can be 
declared unfit who has not been given a 
chance to prove Ins capacity One may 
devise the stiffest physical, intellectual and 
moral test, and impose it equally on candi- 
dates of all races and creeds, we will not 
complain But we object to any direct or 
indirect racial, credai or comolexional tests 
whatever But if an irreducible minimum 
must be fixed, ne say, let it be fixed for 
the present that the Vicerov, the Governors 
and the Commander in Chief must be 
Britons, and let half their salaries be paid 
from the British Imperial Exchequer 

The need of European training and 
experience 

It may be objected that if competitive 
examinations are held in India, how are the 
candidates to have British training and ex 
penence ? The solution is easy The selec- 
ed candidates may be asked to spend their 
period of probation in Great Britain We 
would go further and say that they should 
spend some time in France, Germany and 
the United States of America and acquire a 
knowledge of the systems of administration 
ol those countries 

The Civil Service Syllabus 

The Civil Service Syllabus is very unfair 
to Indian candidates in one respect The 
maximum marks assigned to Arabic and 
Sanskrit are 800 each , whereas the maxi- 
mum marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
are 1100 each Arabic and Sanskrit 
are not easier for Indians to learn than 
-art Cftnk leiii ’L'hVr?, frcr, T-m-ypvam. 
Nor are they less valuable , on the contrary 
they are more valuable for persons who 
wish to govern the people of India Sanskrit 
literature has moulded the Hindu people 
to a very great extent , so has Arabic 
literature moulded the Mussalmans l o 
understand the people of India aright one 
must know both or at least one of these 
'literatures Without understanding them, 
how can one govern them well 
Yet we find Arabic 3nd Sanskrit arbi- 


trarily undervalued It would be quite 
easy to quote the opinions of European 
savants and British Indian administrators 
as to the value of Arabic and Sanskrit, but 
it is unnecessary We will quote only the 
latest In the course of the annual con- 
vocation speech of the Punjab University, 
delivered on the 7th December last, Sir 
Louis Dane, the Chancellor, sard — 

Personify II; Honor could speak for Arabic and 
Persia 1 and confidently assert these classics were in no 
way inferior to Greek and I atin as excellent exercises 
(or the m nd and storehouses of concentrated wisdom 
ol the past HsHoiorlnd no doubt that Sanskrit 
tl e mother of An an tongues u as even more valuable 
in India 

The principal Indian vernaculars should 
be included in the syllabus They are not 
less valuable for Indian civilians than Ita- 
lian, Trench or German If it be said that 
it would be very easy fora Bengafi, a Hindus 
tani, a Gujarati, &c , to secure high marks 
.in Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, &.c , respective- 
ly , we would reply that it would not be 
easier than for an Englishman to secure 
high marks in English composition and 
English language and literature What is 
sauce for the gander ought to be sauce for 
the goose also 

Some Public Service Commission 
Interrogatories, 

Some of the questions framed for the 
Islington Commission clearly show’ that 
the Commission would consider certain pro- 
posals which we cannot but consider as 
retrograde and mischievous We print some 
of them below 

7 \\ hit could be jour opinion with regard 10 filling 1 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Cud 
Service Cadre bj Natives of Ind a recruited bj 
means of a separate examination in India or bj 
means of separate exam nations in each province or 
group of provinces 11 India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what ijmjjarlJiin.dn. v y aiL rcjwnmcjiiL'’ 

S If you do not approx e of simultaneous or separate 
examinations in India are you in favour of any system 
under wh ch Natives of India would be selected in 
Ind a for admission 10 the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nom lation (b) comb ned nomination 
and examinat on or (c) any other method* If so des- 
cribe fully what svstem you would recommend In 
particular do y ou cons dcr it des rable that alt classes 
and commun t es should be represented m the appo nt 
menls so made? If so how would yon g vc effect to 
th s principle ? 

9 If you are 1 1 favo vr of a sjrtevvv for the part tx 
cruitment of tl e Ind an Civil Service by Natives of 
I ud a in India do you consder that 'Natives of 
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Ind a should si It he el gible for appoi it men t n F g 
hid* 

We are for the entire abolition of the Co\e 
nanted Civil and Pro\ metal Civil Services 
and their substitution b} one standard 
service, open to all races and creeds through 
the door of a competitive examination held 
in India However, if the Covenanted 
Civil Service be not abolished, our answer to 
question 7 and to each of »is subdivisions 
would be unhesitating and clear We do not 
want any fixed proportion of the Indian 
Civil Service to be filled bj natives of India 
we do not want a separate examination in 
India, we are still more strongly opposed to 
separwe examinations in each province or 
group of provinces We do not want a 
fixed proportion for various reasons, some 
of which we shall mention (i) When we are 
theoreticallj entitled to hold all the appoint 
ments and ma> secure all of them in course 
of time, vvhj should we barter this natural 
right for anj present small gam 7 (2) This 
fixed proportion would be assigned as a sort 
of favour But we do not want an> favrur 
We want justice We want onlj what we 
can get b\ our ability and character no 
thing else is worth having as nothing else 
conduces to real national strength (3) This 
fixed proportion would be most probabl} a 
verj small proportion, sav ,one fourth or one- 
stxth of the whole cadre But can an} onesav 
that w e can not secure more as the re«ult of a 
fair competition, however stiff T But even if 
the proportion assigned were go per cent 
" c w ould not accept the arra ngemenf as final 
Tor how can it be said that w e can at no lime 
get Q5 per cent of the posts bj competition’ 
(4) A separate examination held in India, 
however stiff, would be characterised by 
Anglo Indians and their friends in England 
as an easier test than the one held in Eng 
land bo that would be made a ground for 
assigning to successful candidates here a 
lower status and lower paj lhe examina- 
tion must be 0 ie examination (5) The idea 
of holding separate examinations in the 
different provinces or groups of province®, 
is very mischievous It maj become a 
verj effective weapon in the hands of 
designing men in the game of fostering 
provincial disunion and jealousies It 
maj saj, ‘look here, 1 int 3 our friend, 
l am giving }ou protection against the 
Madrasis or the Parsis or the Bengalis bj 
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holding a separate examination for }ou ’ 
But let nobody listen to its siren voice 
Whoever reads newspapers knows that 
non Bengalis are now holding their own 
m all examinations very successful!} and 
even beating the Bengalis Moreover, no- 
thing is reall} so good for a people as keen 
competition If a test be made easier for 
us than for other-., it is an enemy in the 
guise of a friend Tor it will keep us back 
vvard Whereas if we have to pass a severe 
test, we must gird up our loins and be 
strong If we could not be strong at an\ 
time even in the future b> our utmost efforts, 
it were better that we perished High posts or 
wealth obtained any how is not the suntmum 
fionum, the greatest good, not even continued 
existence is the highest good The highest 
national good is the strength to survive, 
tnorall} intellectuall} and phjstcallj We 
must not take it for granted that vve are vveak- 
lingsand must forever remain weaklings Let 
po province of India consider the proposal of 
an easy test for it (if there be such a pro- 
posal) m an} other light than that of an 
insult to its capacitv, though it may be 
quite unintentional , 

In answer to the eighth question we sa} 
that vve are for an open competition 
nomination, combined nomination and 
examination or any other similar method 
we emphaticall) and utterly condemn 
They are sure to promote jobber}, favour- 
itism, patron hunting and flunkejism The 
competitive s}Stcm is not without itsdefects, 
but it is far superior to an} other method 
that human wit lias so far devised It 
should be observed that nomination, &c , 
are proposed for India alone , not for England 
as well If nomination &c , he good, 
whj not give Great Britain he advantage 
of these celestial methods’ Or are we to be 
told that all retrograde backbone softening 
methods are good for India alone 7 

But the most mischievous pait of the 
whole question is ‘ In particular do }ou 
consider it desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? So, is the poison of 
communal representation to be introduced 
even here’ Is India not to know anv peace’ 
Agitators are blamed for the unrest in India 
God knows what portion of the blame 
ought to fall upon lhe shoulders of various 
Government servants and the regulations 
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must be held hj Europeans 1 here cannot be 
any arbitrary limit But there may be a 
natural limit That is if we can not per- 
form the duties of an} office we are natural- 
ly shut out from it But there can not be 
any declaration of our unfitness for any 
office on a priori grounds No one can be 
declared unfit \\ ho has not been given a 
chance to prose his capacity One may 
devise the stiHest physical, intellectual and 
moral test, and impose it equally on candi- 
dates of all races and creeds , ive will not 
complain But we object to any direct or 
indirect racial, credal or comnlexional tests 
whatever But if an irreducible minimum 
must be fixed, ue say let it be fixed for 
the present that the Viceroy, the Governors 
and the Commander in Chief must be 
Britons, and let hall their salaries be paid 
from the British Imperial Exchequer 
The need of European training and 
experience 

It may be objected that if competmve 
examinations are held in India, how are the 
candidates to have British training and e\ 
penence 7 The solution is easy The selec 
ed candidates may be asked to spend their 
period of probation in Great Britain We 
would go further and say that they should 
spend some time in Trance Germany and 
the United States of America and acquire a 
knowledge of the sy stems of administration 
of those countries 

The Cfvil Service Syllabus 
The Civil Service Syllabus is very unfair 
to Indian candidates in one respect The 
maximum marks assigned to Arabic and 
Sanskrit are 800 each , whereas the maxi- 
mum marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
are I too each Arabic and Sanskrit 
are not easier for Indians to learn than 
are Greek and Latin fir Furopeans 
Nor are they less valuable , on the contrary 
they are more valuable for persons who 
wish to govern the people of India Sanskrit 
literature has moulded the Hindu people 
to a aery great extent, so has Arabic 
literature moulded the Mussalmans lo 
understand the people of Tndia aright one 
must know both or at least one of these 
-* literatures Without understanding them, 
how can one govern them well 7 
Yet we find Arabic and Sanskrit arbi- 


trarily undervalued It would be quite 
easy to quote the opinion* of T uropean 
savants and British Indian administrators 
as to the value of Arabic and Sanskrit, but 
it is unnecessary We will quote only the 
latest In the course of the annual con 
vocation speech of the Punjab University, 
delivered on the 7th December last, Sir 
Louis Dane, the Chancellor, said — 

Personally Ms Honor could speak for Arabic and 
Persia 1 a id confidently assert these classics were in no 
way inferior to Greek and 1 it in as excellent exercises 
for the mind and storehouses of concentrated wisdom 
of Ihc past His Honor hid no doubt that Sanskrit 
tl e mother of Art an tongues mis esen more valuable 

The principal Indian vernaculars should 
be included in the syllabus They are not 
less valuable for Indian civilians than Ita- 
lian, Trench or German If it be said that 
it would be very easy for a Bengali, a Hindus- 
tani a Gujarati, &c , to secure high marks 
.in Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, &.c , respective- 
ly , we would reply that it would not be 
easier than lor an Englishman to secure 
high marks in English composition and 
English language and literature What is 
sauce for the gander ought to be sauce for 
the goose also 

Some Public Service Commission 
Interrogatories. 

Some of the questions framed for the 
Islington Commission clearly show that 
the Commission w ould consider certain pro- 
posals which we cannot but consider as 
retrograde and mischievous We print some 
of them below 

J \\ hat could be j our opinion » ilfi regard to filling a 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre by Natives of India recru ted by 
means of a separate examination m India or bi 
ti cans r,! separate examinations m each province of 
group of provinces n Inda’ If you favour such a 
scheme what proportion do you recommend! 

8 ff you do not approve of simultaneous or separate 
exam nat ons in India are you m favour of any system 
u ider wh ch Natives of India would be selected in 
India for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomi lation (b) comb ned nomination 
and exam nat on or (c) any other method! If so des- 
cribe fully xv hat system you would recommend tn 
pari cular do y ou cons dcr it des rable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the appo nt 
merits so made’ If so how would you g vc effect to 
this principle 7 

9 If you are in favour of a sy Mem for the part re 
cruitment of 0 e Ind an Civil Service by Natives of 
Inda in India do you consider that Natives of 
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(ml a should st 11 be el gible for ippo ntment in Fn^, 
hid'* 

We are for llie entire abolition of the Cove- 
nanted Civil and Provincial Ciul Service** 
and their substitution by one standard 
service, open to all races and creeds through 
the door of a competitive examination held 
in India However, if the Covenanted 
Civil Service be not abolished, our answer to 
qjestion 7 and to each of its subdiv isions 
would be unhesitating and clear We do not 
want any fixed proportion of the Indian 
Civil Service to be filled by natives of India 
we do not want a separate examination in 
India, we are still more stronglv opposed to 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces We do not want a 
fixed proportion for various reasons, some 
of which we shall mention (t) When we are 
theoretically entitled to hold all the appoint- 
ments and may secure all of them in course 
of time, why should we barter this natural 
right for any present small gam ’ (2) This 
fixed propoition would be assigned as a sort 
of favour But we do not want any favour 
We want justice We want only what we 
can get by our ability and character no- 
thing else is worth having as nothtng else 
conduces to real national strength (3) This 
fixej proportion would be most probably a 
very small proportion, sav one fourth or one 
sixth of the whole cadre But can any one sav 
that vv e can not secure more as the result of a 
fair competition, however stiff? But even if 
the proportion assigned were 90 per cent , 
we would not accept the arrangement as final 
Tor how can it be said that we can at no time 
get 95 per cent of the posts by competition 
(4) A separate examination held in India 
however stiff, would be characterised by 
Anglo Indians and their friends in England 
as an easier test than the one held in tug 
land So that would be made a ground for 
assigning to successful candidates here a 
lower status and lower pay 1 he examina 
tion must be one examination (5) The idea 
of holding separate examinations in the 
different provinces or groups of province®, 
is very mischievou It may become a 
very effective weapon in the hands of 
designing men in the game of fostering 
provincial disunion and jealousies It 
may say, Look here, l am your friend, 
I am giving you protection against the 
Madrasis or the Paisis or the Bengalis by 
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holding a separate examination for you* 
But let nobody listen to its siren voice 
Whoever reads newspapers knows that 
non Bengalis are now holding their own 
in all examinations very successfully and 
even beating the Bengalis Moreover, no- 
thing is really so good for a people as keen 
competition If a test be made easier for 
us than for other-., it is an enemy in the 
guise of a friend Tor it will keep us back 
ward Whereas if we have to pass a severe 
test, we must gird up our loins and be 
strong If we could not be strong at an\ 
time even in the future by our utmost effort®, 
it were better that vve perished High posts or 
wealth obtained any how is not thesmumum 
bo mini the greatest good, not even continued 
existence is the highest good The highest 
national good is the strength to survive, 
morally, intellectually and physicallv We 
must not take it for granted that we are weak- 


lings and must for ever remain vv eakltngs Let 
no province of India consider the proposal of 
an easy test for it (if there be such a pro- 
posal) in any other light than that of an 
insult to its capncitv, though it may be 
quite unintentional , 

In answer to the eighth question we say 
that we are for an open competition 
nomination, combined nomination and 
examination or any other similar method 
we emphatically and utterly condemn 
They are sure to promote jobbery, favour- 
itism, patron hunting and flunkeyism The 
competitive system is not w ithnut its defect® 
but it is far superior to any other method’ 
that human wit has so far devised | t 
should be observed that nomination & c 
are proposed for India alone, not for England* 
as well If nomination, & c , be good 
why not give Great Britain J,e advantar-J 
of these celestial methods’ Or are we f ^ 
told that all retrograde backbone sofn-n.,,* 
methods are good for India alone’ S 

But the most mischievous n a , f „r 
whole question is ‘ I n part.cMar d he 
consider it desirable that all t °° ^ ou 
communities should be renr» C 3S ! es an d 
appointments so made ’ So 1 5 . < L ,,e “ ,0 , ^ ie 
communal representation ' S , be P 0,s °n of 
even here’ Is India not ml ,n,f oduced 
Agitators are blamed f or iuJ* 0 * a "' P e a«’ 
God knows what po fllCn u ” re ‘ r «n India 
ought to fall upon the ,. 0 blame 
Government servants ? ^ Crs of various 
* and "l-e regulatit 
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and proposals made by them We tremble 
to think how communal representation in 
the services may become a worse bone of 
contention than communal representation 
in the legislative councils May God give 
all classes and communities of Indians right 
understanding and genuine patriotism 1 
We know that if these questions indicate 
a Government policy already decided upon 
not merely the idiosyncrasy of the framers 
o! the interrogatories, nothing that we or 
the witnesses may say, will avail 10 alter it 
Hut still we must do our duly So we ask, 
if for the sake of good government it be 
necessary artificially to secure in the public 
services the representation of all classes and 
communities, why is there no arrangement 
for securing such representation in Great 
Britain’ lhe greatest British friend of 
India cannot say that he is more anxious to 
secure good government for India than for 
his native land The only possible argu- 
ment that may be adduced is that here in 
India there are the clashing interests of vari- 
ous sections, and racial, communal and 
other conflicts Let us admit that there 
are and let us not enquire what causes are 
responsible for them to w hat extent But 
are there not such clashing of interests and 
conflicts in the United Kingdom’ Can any- 
body deny that they are more widespread and 
serious there than in India’ There the hand 
of one sex is raised against another lhe 
Ulster Protestants have declared themselves 
on the verge of rebellion and made armed 
preparations, because justice is going to be 
done to lhe Irish Catholic lhe whole 
class of workingmen are in deadly conflict 
with capitalists All these have led to 
strikes, acts of violence, riots, bloodshed and 
the paralysing of trade*, unparalleled in 
India 1 he Commons are against the Lords 
1 vcn" religious riots arc not a monopoly of 
India We shall qunte an instance or two 
Here is a Reuter's telegram which appeared 
in the papers in August, 1911 — 

Owing to attacks made on it e Jews 1 1 South \\ -<lea 
a number bf Jewish refugees have arrived at Card ff 
1 he> endure t cons drrablc suffer g and were fr ght 
e ed out of the r 1 ves Ihot ng continues at Uar^oed 
aid G Ifich It is itescr bed as a g leritla warfare 
iga nvt the pol ce aid infarirj I wo Jew sh stops 
hive been birred at Sc j.1 enjod lie Da Iv 
Telegraphs special correspondent slates it at as a 
result of a lengths rnqu ry he is cons need that tl e 
tales ofcslorton [on He part of tt e Jews] are at 
sol itely de» t» d of truth 


Here is another Reuter s telegram — 
London Juie 23 1909 F fly Liverpool Schools 
have been closed ovmg to fights between tie Pro- 
testant and Catliol e ct Idrcn aided by tl c r mothers 
In India we have not yet advanced to that 
point yet, though in future we may , our 
mothers and children have not yet taken 
part in “religious riot* leading to the dos 
ing of school-, 

\Ve still remember the commotion caused 
in Cnglan i by the ruchamtic procession of 
the English Roman Catholics m September 
1908 It gave rise to angry feelings in 
Protestant breasts and might have led to 
serious disturbances, if the Catholics had 
not been deprived of same of their rights 
The Situation was so serious ‘hat if England 
had been under foreign rulers and if rcligi 
ous bigotry had been sought to be exploit 
ed by them in pursuance of a “divide and 
rule pol cy, blood would have flowed in 
no stinted measure 

But we need not give more examples 
The United Kingdom, then is not better 
than India as regards the clashirg of inter- 
ests and religious and s-ctional riots and 
conflicts If communal representation in 
the puclic services had been necessary for 
efficient administration or popu’ar welfare, 
it would have existed in that free country 
But it does not exist there Hence if it be 
proposed to make such an innovation in 
India it may be for some other reasons of 
State than the efficiency of the admimstra 
lion or the good of the people 

Our answer to lhe ninth question is that 
if the Indian Civil Service be recruited 
partly in Lngland and partly in India 
Indian candidates should be free to choose 
their country of examination or recruitment 
We are entirely opposed to the existence of 
any pretext for dividing the civil service 
into a Pariah section and a Brahman 
section 

The ffrst Telugu Brahman I C. S 
Mr S V Ramamurty, ba, ics, was 
born in Vizagapatam (Madras Presidency) 
of respectable parents His father, Mr S 
V Ramanay \a Pant til u, b a , B c r , was the 
first to take the BCE degree in the Northern 
Li rears and much respected for his capacity 
and character by Government He was an 
Honorary Asistant Engineer of the Madras 
Public W’oiks Department Mr Rama* 
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murty matriculated m 1903, from the 
London Mission High School, Vizagapatam, 
and passed the Tir>t in Arts Examination 
from Mrs A V N College, in 1905 having 
stood first in the University in both the 
examination* He parsed his B A from the 
Presidency College, Madras, in 1908 and 
took a high place in first class in English 



Mr S V Rauwilrti, ics 


and headed the list in first class in 
Mathematics — his optional subject He 
obtained the record marks in Mathe 
matics in the University up till then and 
obtained the ‘Marsh Prize’ from the Univer- 
sal While lie vvas continuing his studies 
in that branch lor the M A he secured the 
Government of India Scholarship in 1909, to 
study for the KS l xamination He joined 
the lrimtv College, Cambridge, and soon 
obtained a major scholarship there of £100 
per annum tenable for five 3 ears and a half 
Jn JJio, he passed Part r of the Mathemati- 


cal Tripos in first class and subsequent!) 
Part 11 winning the ‘B Star’ of high dis- 
tinction Referring to his signal «uccess in 
this Tripos Examination, the London Cor- 
respondent of the Madras Mail wrote at 
ihat time thus — 

\lr S \ ramamuit) of Trinity, has clearly justified 
(h* high anticipations forced of his abi! lies 1 y his teachers 
in Madras He ga ned ihe Government of Ind a Scholar 
ship to 1 nglaml from the Madras Universitj lie has gone on 
fron strength ic slrcnglh and is one of lhc*e marked in ll e 
lit as de erving of special cred t in the opinion of Ihc 
exa iners 

Regarding his success in the I C S Exami- 
nation of 1912, the London Correspondent 
of the Madras Mail wrote thus again — 

‘spec al hmnur must lie awarded to Mr S \ Rama 
m rtv of ihe Madras I residency who comes out second on 
ihe fin I li t Mr I amamurtj was very high up in 
K1 >sais examination 11 which he obtained 2 904 marks 
In ll e final exam nation in which his knowledge of Ind an 
Language, no doul l served I im well he scored 1 64S marks 
He was awarded the ‘Bhavanagar Medal’ 
f r being the first of ihe Cambridge I C s 
probationers Ihe Andhra country feels 
elated by having the first Telugu Brahman 
I L S of such distinction and promise He 
reported him«elf 10 dut) at Madras on Satur- 
day ihe 23rd November, 1912 Mr Rama- 
murtv, in addition to achieving intellectual 
distinction, has shown moral courage by not 
undergoing an) “ pravaschitta ” after return- 
ing from England It is fervently hoped 
that Mr Ramamurl) will distinguish himself 
in service as splendidly as in his scholastic, 
c irecr anJ bring credit and renown lo ll»e 
Andhra countr) which has given him birth 
K 

Diagnosis from the eye 

iIAxea'es are u’lagnoseu’ af nle present day 
of scientific advancement by many different 
methods, to which Ihe diagnosis from the 
eye, added, is a great improvement and 
a sure aid lo the exact condition of the 
involvement of the organs 

1 he eye, the highest developed of all ti e 
organs in the body, is the mirror of the soul 
As it expresses all the emotions of the mind, 
*0 it is impressed upon by the physical 
perversions, though unfortunately the fact 
is unknown to many 

Ihe physical perversions are impressed 
on the Iris which is a circular muscular 
septum situated in front of the lens and be- 
hind the cornea From the diagram it u til 
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show that the different pacts o( the body ate 
represented on the Ins it certain sections 
Not only the diseases but the poisonous 
drugs tal en into the sy stem show in diffei 
ent shadis in different organs according to 
their affinity for that particular organ 

4 I his important discovery was made b\ 
a lay min through at 1 ^significant incident 
When a boy of eleven \car= I vczelv w-intcd 
to citch an owl in hisgardtn the bird in sell 
defence claw ed the hnnd ol the lad who 
could free himself only by breaking ihe 
birds leg \s t! e boy ind the owl slnrplv 
looked into each other* eyes, the former 
observed in the lower parts of the bird s etc 
the rising of a black stripe Y ung Peczely 
dressed the owl s> leg nursed him and finallv 
gave him Ins freedom Ihe bird however 
stayed in the garden for sea era 1 yean and 
Peczely ob«er\ ed later in that part of the 
Iris where the black stripe had risen before 
the appearance of w I itc and crooked lines 
The circular area surrounding the pupil, 
as represented in the diagram is the are i 
which stands for the stomach, next to tl is 
is the sympathetic nervous system I la 
other parts of the body are represented 
according to their situations Ihe diejcr 
parts of the one longitudinal 1 all of the 
body represent on the inner half of the In , 
and the superficial on the outer half ol each 
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bo all the affections or perversions from 


the n irmal condition can be diagnosed just 
by the examination of the eye I Inis many 
important lessons in so lie ol the deep-seated 
organs which could not be diagnosed by the 
ordinary method were revealed bv the 
ixami lalion of tl e eye 

1 lie marks tl at arc found on the section 
of the Iris representing « certain organ are 
d fferent in d fferent st lgesof a disea'e 

I lie sections representing the organs and 
the marks showing the mv olvcntent of the 
parts have been found out after many years 
experience and observations Now we arc 
quite sure about the division of the Ins into 
its sections corresponding to each and every 
part of the body as well as about the change 
of color according to the affections of a cer 
tam part 

N K Dost, li Sc , M D , 
Resident Phys ctan Dr l indlthr s Sant- 
taxwff., Ckvwg'i W&ruv.%, r d £ A 

The Calcutta University Chair 
of Indian History 

I or the salaries attached to our Uniter 
sity Professorships, it would not perhaps be 
possible to have the services of European 
orientalists ol the front rank for any long 
period Instead, therefore, of trying to 
have European orientalists, vve should give 
opportunities to indigenous talent to make 
researches in the field of ancient Indian 
history Such research is not something 
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marvellous nor is the “critical Western 
method’ some mysterious process which is 
unattainable by Indiin students of history 
the examples of H G Bhandaikar, Rajen- 
dra Lala Miin, Bhau Daji, Bhigwanlal 
Indraji, and many lesser men show that we 
can find out our own ancient history 
We cannot approve of the appointment 
of Dr 'Ihibaut to the chair of ancient 
Indian htstorv, and that for seten long 
years Had he been an Oldenberg a 
Rhys Da\id«, i Hoernle, a Pargiter, a Fleet, 
a Bernedate Keith, or a Vincent Smith, we 
should not have objected But though he 
knows Sanskrit and Pali and has done 
work of some note in Indian Astronomy, 
Geometry and Pbilo<opht, be has done 
absolutely nothing in the field of Indian 
history proper For the history of the 
prehistoric Indian races, we require to 
know Palaeontology and Anthropology 
For the history of later periods, we are 
indebted to Pali and Sanskrit literatures and 
to Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics 
Dr Thibaut has done no work in these 
fields, nor is it known whether lie knows 
much of Palaeontology, Anthropology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics He may, of 
course, pick up knowledge from the work 
done hy others But if an old man like 
him can do it and if Hint be indeed the ic ork 
of a Umv r«//y Piofessor, cmnot younger 
Indian men who have done some historical 
research work do tins work of reading, 
memorising and compilation’ It may be 
that, as “a prophet is not honoured in his 
own country Bengalis need not expect to 
fill such a chirr In that case men like 
D 1< Bhandaikar, Pathal , &.c , might have 
been appointed 

And why has Dr T hibaut been appoint 
ed for scien years’ We cannot bring to 
mind that any other Um\ersily profe«or, 
lecturer or reader has got such a long term 
appointment, though they are much younger 
men We base heard it said that he has 
been appointed for «even years to give 
continuity to the work It would s e em then 
that contmuitv is required on!\ in the 
teaching of Indian hi story As no profes- 
sor of history can be entirclv right m 
all his v lews of ancient Indian history, the 
Lnnersily could have tried the expedient of 
having two or three professors in the course 
of seven years, without imperilling its 


existence Our own view is that the 
appointment is a life pension granted to an 
old man 

It is possible for some of us to have an 
exaggerated idea of Dr Thibaut’s work 
in the fields of Indian Mathematics and 
Phifosophv, as it is not known how 
much of his reputation he owes to the 
collaboration of men like Sudhakar Dwivedi 
and Ganganalh Jha We find that so 
competent a judge as Dr Paul Deus«en, 
with whom Dr Thibaut “had attended 
Weber’s lectures on Sakuntala,” says of him 
in “My Indian Reminiscences ” s 

Strangely enough though a German by birth, he 
taught English there [ at Allahabad] Sanskrit lying 
in the hands of his principal Gough Boih are not- 
able savanls in ihe province of Indian Philology, 
but I can recognise in neither any deeper insight into 
the philosophy pf the Indians, despite their efforts ’ 
Ihe historian of a nation must not indeed 
have any partiality for the nation, but he 
must not also prejudge it unfavorably 
Whether Dr Thibaut’s attitude towards 
India and her civilisation is the right one 
for a historian, we do not know But the 
following extract from Deussen’s “My 
Indian Reminiscences ’ may furnish some 
indication — 

I astened to pay my visit lo the Thibauts before 
vie met at d nner so we sat down to that meal at a 
table to ourselves Our op mons concerning India 
differed width Tbihaut warmly praised the Engl sh 
supremacy, uhn.fi had conferred order and civilisation 
upon the land He was no enlhus astic admirer of the 
scenery either He preferred Europe because in 
India though garden flowers were to be met with 
there were no w Id flo vers though h“ cannot be sup 
posed to have meant I lerally what he said for if there 
are no wild flowers how can there be garden flowers’ 
Does he mean to imply that the English were the 
first to introduce garden flowers and must we suppose 
tl at the rain of flowers so frequently mentioned in 
ancic it Indian poetry came from some other planet’ 

I had still greater d ffkulty in getting on with Mrs 
llubaut si e was so sharp and contemptuous in speak 
mg of the mines that 2 felt obi ged to contradict her, 
on the strength of my ow n personal exper ences 
rather more energet cally than is my wont mad scus 
Sion with a member of the fair sex ’ P 209 210 
The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore 

A correspondent writes as follows to the 
Ihitlu about the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore — 

••All 1 1 ol O o g on well between the Profc sor 
• Vy In iian Remt listeners Bv Dr Paul Deusscn 
G A Natevjn ^ Co Madras R*t j t very rnter- 
cs mg book 
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who 1$ at llte 1 end of the department of \pnlied Che. 
tn ist rj , and his students 1 he students find th it they 
have $Q far derived no advantage from the r stud) m 
this particular branch and out of twelve students who 
were admitted to the Institute for this department 
there is not, as a matter ol fact, one single student who 
ts continuing tf c course ft would be of pub( c inter, 
est if this could be explained I he Institute has been 
at work for the past iS months Several lakhs of 
rupees have been spent on buddings and appliances, 
and the professorial staff lias been drawing handsome 
salaries running into several thous n ds per men*em for 
the past five ) ears lhe Professor h,s among other 

industries dealt with ft) extraction of oils (a) prepara 
lion of citric acid (t) distillation of wood, (4) phee 
and butter subs ilules and ( 3 ) tar, tin g 1 1 e«c among 
other industrial subjects have been taken up b) Ins 
students who were up till recently attending h s class 
[fas the Institute appliances for the above and if sn, 
what are lie results of the expnmcnis? It is now no 
secret that the department of \pp! cd Clteimlry is 
studentlcss because the) the students find after 18 
months that tl ey ate just as wise to day as the) were 
when they entered 

Contrast this with the results of Dr P C 
Ray’s teaching at the Calcutta Presidency 
College, of which an account appears in 
this number It is not for nothing that Mr 
Taraknath Palit has stipulated that in the 
College of Science endowed by him only 
Indians are to be professors 

The composition of the new Duma 

Reuter says that according to the final 
returns, the new Duma, that i«, the Russian 
Parliament, is composed of 63 members of 
the Right, 90 Nationalists 34 Centre, 95 
Octobrists, seven Mussulmans, 59 Constitu 
tional Democrats, ten Labour member*, 
15 Socialists, and 60 others 

The British Empire contains more Mus- 
saimans than the Russian Lmpire So the 
Indian Mussalmans should try to have some 
seats in the Imperial British Parliament ear. 
marked for them on the principle of com- 
munal representation to which the) attach so 
much importance 

Exchange of British and French Pos- 
sessions In India 

A recent Reuter's telegram runs as 
follows * - 

“London, Dec 20 

' Die I rcncli Cl amber is d scussmg ll c Colonial 
estimates M Violelle, tie rrpotlcr, -vlluded 10 lhe 
exchange of «mall tracts of land between Great Dnlam 
and I ranee in led a M Blujscn, Depul) for I rench 
India, although not eppo*n g lie exd ange, protested 
against the idea of giving up the territory which still 
held many memories of Duplet* M \10lelte urged 
a ratification of the exefange vvlnili would entail no 


political drawbacks while great economic and adminis- 
trative advantages were expected to result from it " 
British and French *ubjects m India are 
subjects, no doubt, but the) are not property. 
Before anything is finally decided upon the 
people of the territories proposed to be ex- 
changed should be consulted 


Himalayan Exploration. 

Dr and Mrs Bullock Woikman, lhe 
mountaineering explorers havr, we learn, 
arrived in Bangalore tor their usual rest 
before working on their next honk con- 
cerning the location of the great Seaclien 
glacier lhe) covered as much as 850 
square miles of new ground on their last 
expedition making mart) important 
ascents varying from 17,000 feet* to 
21,000 feet in altitude and returned to India 
by a pass hitherto unknown I he) have also 
discovered two new watersheds between the 
Indus and the region of Chinese Tuikestan 
and have mapped man) new mountains and 
glaciers 

The achievements of Puran Gir, Na)an 
Singh, Kishen Singh, Sarat Chandra Das 
and others show that Indians can do the 
work of mountain exploration Some of 
our adventurous ) oung men ought to take 
to this kind of work 


An important Archaeological 
Discovery 

Reviewing the report of the Archccologt- 
cal Survey of India for 1908-9, which is 
written by Dr. J P Vogle, Officiating 
Director General, and has only recently made 
its appearance, the "Englishman" says — 


We gather lint the 3 ear under report has been 
especially fruitful 1 1 discoveries, including some of 
unusual historical interest I oremost in antiquity 
ranks the Garuda P liar of Bcsnagar in Guahor State, 
winch was first brougl t to nonce by General Cun- 
ningham so far back as 1S77 Geicnl Cunningham, 
however, just missed a very important discovery re- 
garding this pillar the real significance of winch was 
brought to I gilt by Mr Marshall the Director 
General, in Januarj . ig >9 Tins is described in a 
special article by Ur \ ogle, who, sa)s Mr Marshall, 
on scraping away the nd lead came upon some letter- 
ing which disclosed, on being deciphered, that the 
memorial was set up in honour of \ asudev a b) Hello- 
doros (he son of Dion 1 Bhigavata vs I o came from 
I axtla in the reign of the greal King Armalkidas 
This rufer was one of lie Indo-Baklrian kings who 
ruled in ll e Kabul \ alley and m the Punjab It is 
conjectured that I e must I av e ruled in the second 
century n C His cons hav e been found as far south 
as Sonepat, the ancient Suvarnapraslha, 1 orlh of 
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Dc I Hel odoros tl e son of Don b\ ho n the 
p liar as set up calls h mse!f a Bhaga ata and as 
thus a w or sVi ppet ot tl e Lord Kt sh a and tie p War 
was erected nlonourof tl s near atoi o! V si u 
and probabl) bo e the effigy of the s n b rd Ga uda 
the \eh cle of tl at de tj At p e e t tl e p liar s 
crowned v th a fan vh ch s not the or nal 
crown Tl e famous ron p liar of Ku I ear Dell 
is also descr bed as a standard of tl e Lord \ shnu 
1 ence tl e Co nect on bet een the lop liars 

If Dr Vogle s conclusions be correct they 
show not only how far south Greel influ 
ence extended but also ho * the Indo Greeks 
ackno sledged tie spiritual s\aj of the 
Hindus 

Pandit Ram avatar Sarma 
Professor Ramavatar barma Sahitya 
cViarja M \ President ol th s jear s^ndian 
Nat onal Social Conference hns sent to the 



press the following \erj interesting com 
mun cation — 

Tor some da} s past there la e been remarks on 
"'y 1 fe n the vernacular and En„l sh papers Hence 

■ w si to make it known to the publ c that n y I fe 
s d vided n o t o d st ct periods as most me i s s 

VI) Lari) rre pons ble o t ho Jos ( n the degenerate 
sense) l fe up to about a j and (2) n atu e thoughtful 
' * e * e r s nee \\ hen n m) nature I fe I began to 
study tl e soc at educat onal and rel g o s p oblen s 

■ found iJjii <*arl) marriage purd-t pot gam) caste 
11 terac) forced cel bacj of sadhus and dows and 
sectarian supers l ons \ ere the se -e curses and 
shames of the so cal ed orthodox H ndu 1 fe In early 
I fe ow ng to the soc ety n 1 cl 1 1 ed 11 ad been 
a ' c * 11 10 each of these se en curses e her persona ly 
or nd re«nl) But e er s nee l hegan to th nk about 
,oc 1 ha e b*en rented) ng the r effects upon m> 


self I ha e been tr> ng m) best to erad cate them 
from my soc et) 1 1 th s ork I ch efly depend upon 
m)self and do not dep nd upon socyte conferences 
or satmjas only Id 1 od the charge of backwardness 
ad atofmoal courage to jo n any reform scheme 
tl at s advanced on a sound bas s For my mature 
res the publ c a e referred to m) SatasJokya 
D1 irma Snxtra n my Inter to Pafamartha «enes 
(Vol 1) Others ha e ge enlly taken to reformers 
I fe af er converson to another rel g on I have not 
fo saken my real Dharma (the Eternal rel g on) I 
ha e only been erad cal ng bat s non eternal in 
to la) s ortl odox doctr nes Th s has nettled the 
o hod ox jor t) e> cons der t a breach n the r fori and 
be ng unable to lojcot me tl c) of en tr) to pre e t 
other reformers f onjonng me 



Sir h G Cittv daiarr<k 


Pandit Ramavatar hns Iiad a very interest 
ing academic career He at first received 
1 is education m a iol or indigenous bans 
kr t sem nary His education on Western 
lines came later He owes th s entirely to 
hsotn efforts 

Prisoners in the Andamans 
The Bengalee has been doing good service 
by calling attention to the condition of poh 
tical prisoners in the Andamans One of 
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them has committed suicide, two have 
become insane and tuberculosis and 
other diseases prevail among the convict 
population *1 he imprisonment or trans- 
portation ol criminals is meant to present 
them from doing further injury to society 
and to reform their character The under- 
mining of their health or the infliction of 
such pain as would cause insanity is not an 
object that Government has or can have in 
view So an enquiry into the state of 
things in the Andamans by a high authority 
unconnected with the Jail department is 
urgently needed We thinl as the An la- 
man islands are very unhealthy convicts 
should be removed from them altogether 
Insane prisoners should be placed under 
the care of their parents under such 
safeguards and guarantees as may be 
necessary 

The Depressed Classes Mission Society 
of India 

We are very glad to learn tha^he Maha 
raja Holkar of Indore has promised a dona- 
tion of Rs 20000 for a building of the 
Depressed Classes Missic n in Poona to be 
called after his ancestress the Rani Ahalva 
Bai of sainted memory 
The Society has to manage and finance about fociv 
institutions in thirteen different pi ices rue out ol 
the e ght sections arc sill without an) m ss onaries 
white in Toona Bomba) and Mangalore the wart of 
additional workers is being fell most urgently D e 
cost of mainta ning fiv e such add tional workers will 
be Rs 5000 per )ear and lo make a provision at 
least for five years Rs 25000 are rcqvi red The 
Mission has already succeeded in evot mg the enthusi 
asm of some capable and earnest volunteers who ml) 
be perhaps induced lo 10 n permanent!) if onl) it also 
succeeds in making adequate provision for them at 
least for some y ears The Miss on has not )ct been 
able to posses its own build ngs in Bombay and Poona 
places where it is do ng most workand where adequate 
accommodation 15 therefore most urgcnll) needed 
The Miss on 11 now pa)ing an annual rent of Rs 
2 500 — Rs 1 700 m Bombay and Rs Soo m Toons 
An attempt 1 as to be made to raise at least Rs 60 000 
which together with proportionate grant mad from 
the Government, will enable the Mission lo save Ihc 
1 eavy annual expend lure b) erect ng bu Id ngs of its 
own — SuhoJha Palnta 

“ History of Aurangzlb " 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar's History of 
Aurangztb is a very important work of 
which the first two volumes have been 
published During the reign of Aurvngzib 


the Mughal empire was at its zenith, but 
that reign also saw the beginnings of its 
decline and fall 1 he subject of the decline 
and fall of empires is instructive and interest- 
ing to states nen, sociologists and, in fact, 
to all studenis of human history To Indians 
particularly, the history of the period chosen 
by Prof Sarkar must be of abiding value 
He has approached the subject not in the 
spirit of an amateur or dilettante, but in 
that of a true worker who is not afraid of 
what the world may call drudgery *1 he 
two published volumes represent 10 yean 
labour I hey are based entirely on original 
Persian sources— manuscripts and works, 
most of which were altogether unknown 
to previous writers Prof Sarkar has 
travelled far and wide in India in search 
of his materials He has fully utilised the 
Mss and books collected in the Bankipur 
Khudabakhsh Librarv , v well as whatever 
was available at Rampur, I ticknow, Delhi, 
and other ptaces Out he has not confined 
his search within the limits of India He has 
laid under contribution the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Librarv at Oxford, Cambridge 
University Librarv, Royal Library at Berlin, 
Bibliotheqne National of Paris, Rovat 
Societv of London India Office Librarv, Ac 
I he coll*ction of materials has entailed 
enormous cost and labour 1 he most valu- 
able of these are the letters of Aurangzib 
and contemporaneous personages, number- 
ing more than 3000 

I he work is written in a simple and 
attractive style, and, when complete, will be 
a valuable addition to the world’s histori- 
cal literature 

Patriotism and worldly possessions 
and relatives. 

The Chitstian Register of Boston rightly 
observ es — 

\\ hatever one ll inks of ll c prospects of peace and 
tie curse of war there is some!) 11 g noble and im- 
pressvc in lie toy air j of ihe Greeks and Bulgarians 
in Ih s countrv wlo far from home and involved in 
press ng afTa rs are raiding at the call of their native 
land abandimng tl eir shops and tomes and lav ng 
nil tl e r possessions 01 l! e alt vr of patriotism and are 
return ng 10 g ve the r I ves in ihcir com try s clusr 
One n an m the I ar \\ es> justmarret has even left 
his wife in order lo jo n I s countrymen bclevmg that 
I e who loves fall er or moll cr more than his country 
is not worthy other Such devotion proves eituensh p 
more than a name 
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The Bankipur Congress and 
Conferences 

By the time this number reaches our 
readers, the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress and the Social, fndustial and 
other conferences mil be over Chri'tmas 
week is so crowded with events that even 



Mr Har Kishen Lal 
President of the I rid an Industrial Conference 
dad} papers find it difficult to comment on 
them al) I he result is that man} an im 
portant topic fails to receive due attention 
Rtit vw vbt. ■pitvtvA s.\w\fc wwv wywvvt. 

and the paucity of public worker*, this 
drawback 1 as to be put up with 

The mote In others’ eyes 
The Chftsitan Register of Boston sa}s — 
But back of all die technical and material superiority 
which the all es have shown 01 er their old oppressor is 
a great and vital moral force Behind each gun behind 
each bajonet, aimed at the Turks is an overwhelming 
resentment a maddening sense of wrongs endured 
during a long and frightful period Something of ihe 
hot pass on of hate tint his made eicli individual sold er 
* armies of 0 e all ed states an avenger is suggest 
edbvthe well aul) fni rated reports of unspeakable 
atrocit es mfl cted b) die fleeing Turks upon Cl nslian 
non combatants all aloi g tl ere l «e of retreat in the 
lace of a relentless unt nrg foe Tl e si„lit of the 
bod es of murdered ch Idren mutilated women, tortured 


old men in the path of the conquerors has co itrib ited 
as much j erhaps to the terrible efh lency of the 
Bulgarians in battle as the complete te s of their com 
missariat or the excellence of their equpn*nt Th»se 
fresh instances of I urkish savagery have reminded 
them of the urgent necessity for a triumph that shall 
drive the authors of such outrages out of F irope 
for ever 

AH our journalistic writings will show that 
we do not tolerate or condone am atrocit} 
or outrage, be the authors Asiatic or 
European, black, brown or white, Hindu, 
Moslem or Christian furbish atrocilies we 
condemn ami hav e condemned in no uncertain 
tones But the Balkan allies, too, have 
b£en guilts of barbarities 1 he Italians 
luve been guillv of atrncitiesand barbarities 
in 1 ripol} Why do not Western journal- 
ists demand the expulsion of the authors 
o(^ these outrages from Europe ? The 
Russians have been guilty of atrocities in 
Persia \\ h} do not Western journalists 
demand iheir expulsion from Asn > Europ“an 
p“Oples of variou* countries were guilt} 
oftreacher} and cruelly, of violating all the 
commandments and of successful wars of ex- 
termination against many Red Indian tribes 
in North and South America But W’estern 
journalists never demanded the expulsion of 
the white races from America on that account 
The stories of Red Rubber m the Congo and 
in the Putumajo district are fresh rn peoples’ 
memories But Western journalists have not 
demanded the expulsion of Luropeans from 
Africa and South America for that reason 
The doings of the earl} colonists in Austra- 
lasia afford gruesome reading We have 
not the least desire to revive painful 
memories But we do desire that when 
Western writers speak of Moslem atrocities 
stay •wvW fcitwv vr» vwiwvi Vivytiwrs td \Vit 
slave trade, the atrocities committed by 
colonisers, the cold blooded cruelties of 
rubber, cocoa and other concessionaues, and 
the sav ageries of Westerners in China, Persia, 
&c , and moderale their judgment against 
non Christian and “coloured” peoples 
Europe versus Asia 

The Christian Register of Boston writes • — 

There is a mistaken notion that the war in Ihe 
Balkans is a 'relgous war On the s de of the 
Turks lo whom the sense of nitioni! tv is conveved 
only by ihe word Islam, ‘ the con!) cl which « 
appall ng Ihe world with the tremendous conse 
quenccs it foreshadows mav w-ell be termed a * rel gi 
ous ' one On the side erf the all es the conception of 
the issues is much broader t he Christian nations are 
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fighting 1 urkey not because 1 urkey n Mohammed in 
hut because it hi* I ccome mloferaliK abhorrent to 
their collective mind tint Asiatic* should continue to 
I old the power of life and death over I uropean* I he 
HtuRfcle is not bet seen ( hrialianily and Islam l ut 
belwcem 1 uropc md Asn If Mol amcdanism a* a 
religious injtiluiioii uni a social sjtem is to be ju Iged 
by the conduct of i lirge nunber of its votaries of 
1 uranim slovk then it manifestly is unfitted to be ll e 
dominant influence upon tl e I ves of millions of people 
of South eastern Purope whose traditions amply slnre 
in the achievements upon which rest the thotigl t and 
the feel ng of our race and our da} 1 he dom nance 
of tl c I urk over the Slav an l the Greek in tl c Rilkan 
I'eninsuli is as inuili an inidironism is uoilJbr the 
dom i nance of the Hindu over the (baton in India or 
of the Mongol over the Russian 

Comment on the above is needless 

The Bomb outrage at Delhi 
1 he fanatic, or mantic who threw a 
bomb at Lord Hardmge at Delhi, in addition 
to doing a loul, wicl ed and detestable 
deed, has done a distinct disservice to India 
Tor, though the tone of the British and 
Anglo Indian press is generally temperate 
voices are not wanting which counsel 
renewed coercion and repression We hope, 
however, the opinion of the wiser section 
of I lie public will have its due influence 
with tne Government We are strengthened 
in this hope as it transpires that in the 
course of a conversation on the afternoon of 
the 23rd December when Ivtng wounded from 
the bomb which had been throw n at him 
His Lxcellency the Viceroy spontaneously 
said that the attempt upon his life had not 
made any change in his feelings towards 
India and the people of India nor would it 
cause any change in his attitude or policy 
He was only filled with sympathy at the 
shame and horror with which India must be 
filled an 1 depressed by that thought This 
is quite worthy of a high minded statesman 
There is at present no excitement in the 
country, and the outrage is not probably 
Vtve work q( a considerable body ol cons- 
pirators 

It is very fortunate that by God’s grace 
His Excellency’s life has been saved It is 
clear from the latest bulletin that he will 
soon recover 

Universal sympathy is felt for the family 
' of the Jamadar who died at his post of 

‘ ‘y 

On the 25th December a largely attended 
service was held at St Stephen’s Church, 


pel hi, Ladv llardinge being amongst those 
present, when thanksgiving prayers were 
offered for the escape of the Viceroy In the 
course of his sermon Bishop Lefroy in referr- 
mgtolhe universal abhnrrenceoFthealtempt 
upon Lord Hard mge's life, protested against 
the suggestion that tins feeling was in any 
way not universal in D lhi,a place which he 
knew well He referred especially to a pub- 
lished story which could not be believed to the 
effect thit the words “ShSbUsh M3rfl” (Bravo, 
well hit ') were heard at the time of the outrage 
from men on the ronf of a building opposite 
to where the deed took place Next day the 
reverend gentleman tn the course of a 
Christmas sermon at St James’ Church, 
condemned and asked every Englishman to 
give the he to the report circulated in the 
‘Pioneer’ regarding the cry of * ShSbSsh,” 
said to have been heard when the bomb 
struck Criminals were not in the habit of 
giving assistance to the police Then the 
balcony was filled with women Also the 
occupants, who were Punjabis, did not use 
the expression All I nghshmen writing 
Home should aviid such a statement, which 
1$ most obviously untrue I he Oishop 
begged the congregation to remember that 
Indians, as well as 1 uropeans, were deeply 
indignant and were deploring the incident 
fur which, afier all, India must suffer 
People at the Christmas season should not 
allow their judgment to be warped and, 
above all things, avoid blaming the inci- 
dent The Bishop said ihat it was fitting that 
they should on ihat da\ , abov e all others, 
remember the family of the Jamadar who 
died doing his duty to his master and the 
country 

The “Times’ in a leading article warns 
its readers against allowing the outrage to 
make a wrong impression I he keynote of 
attention should he, not the thrower of the 
bomb, but the ringing cheers of Princes and 
notable Indians 'ivVm.Yi greeted tVie news ol 
the Vrceroy s escape from dangerous injury 

The “ Times ’ is sure that the vast major- 
ity of people in India regard the outrage 
with as much horror and reprobation as the 
people of Britain 

Column after column of the daily papers 
are filled with messages of sympathy and 
indignation from all sections of the peopte 
m ail parts of India On the top of all 
these comes the following resolution adopt- 
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ed bj the Indian National Congress at 
Bankipur: — 

That this Congress dc'irrs to place on record its 
sense of horror and detestation at the dastard!) at 
tempt made on the I fe of His Fxcellencv the \ ceroy 
who has by his wise and concili itor\ police and ear 
nest solicitude to promote It e well ben g of millions 
of His Majesty's subjects cotru'ted to I is care won 
the esteem, the confidence and the gratitude and 
affection of the people of Ind a 1 1 e t ongrexs offers 
Jts respectful sympathy to Their } xcellenues lord 
and I<ady Hardinge and ferae I'll) praas that His 
Fxceltency may hate a speed) rccotert and restora 
lion to health 

The«e ought not to leave ana doubt tn 
the mind of art} fair minded man regarding 
India’s feeling 

The Indian National Congress 

The Congress met at Bankipur on the 
26th December in a spacious and splendid 
pandal l he Hon’ble Mr Haque welcomed 
the delegates tn an appropriate speech 
There was dead «ilence when he referred to 
the Delhi outrage and an e\pre«sionof indig- 
nation aaas visible in ever) face In the 
Course of Ins address he dw elt briefl) on the 
glorious past histor) of Uehar ft is an 
Undoubted fact that no prownce of India 
has had a more inspiring past or even an 
equally inspiring past Or wh\ should we 
confine ourselves onlt to India’ Which 
countrj in the world can boast of so many 
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etnment teachers of humanity and so man) 
illustrious monarchs in that dim past to 
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which our mind traxels back at the verj 
mention of the names of Vai* 5 li, Rajagrtha, 
I 3 uddha-Ga\ 5 , and Patabputra ? 

Debar has become a separate province 
Its future depend* on the sons of Debar 
Mr Haque was right in sa)ing that “the 
future of a people lies largel) in their own 
hands Character and capactt} are the 
chief attributes which lead to success” It 
is the besetting sin of us Indians that we 
onl) boast of our past filor) , we do not 
feel ashamed of our present miserable condi- 
tion Our past ought to incite us to life- 
long efforts to make our present and future 
worth) of our past Mr Haque was right 
in sa)tng — 

\\ e dent e mspinl too Sromtwr post hiyiorj, a trn 
incidents of which you will find inscribed on the 
twenty seven gales of this Pandal and believe that a 
people who have produced mighty rulers like Asoka, 
Ohandragupta and Slier Shah and great religious 
teachers like Buddha Malta ura anu Guru Gound 
Singh cin «till make histor) 

Regirdmg Hindu Moslem relations in 
Uehar, lie observed — 

\\ e in Behar claim (or ourselves the un quo position 
of a people who are not troubled with the H ndu- 
Musahnan question B) this it <s not meant that ever) 
single individual is free from it In this mundane 
world such an utopian condition is impo«sib!c \s 
long as human nature is human nature, there will 
always be people who for selfish ends or temporary 
advantages or under some mistaken notion will be 
read) to jeopardise national Interests But what we 
do claim is that the heart of the people is sound to the 
core and any unfortunate diffei cnee which mat crop up 
as it occasional!) doe' passes avva) and leaves no 
permanent maik on the general good relations of the 
two great communities. Both are imbued with the 
same ideal, both work on the same platform and both 
lr) for the good of their molhedand As I have often 
s-ud before ll e solution of this question will prove the 
'ilvation of India This is the question of questions 
which every true patriotic Indian <hould lr) to attack 
and solve To me U has been a cause of deep and 
abiding regret that ni) ow n co religionists hav e not 
seen lleirway to join this niiional assembly It is 
an undeniable fact that Musalnians as a community 
have kept the n*clvcs aloof and tho'e who have joined 
I iv e joined in their own ind vidua I capacity A! 
i| ough in spite of ll is regrettable defection tl e Con- 
gress has got on very well, the Congress ideals have 
triumphed and most of llie items 111 the Congress 
propaganda have been accepted by the Government, 
vet 1 believe that we would have got on better if our 
Muslim brethren had joined, and made common cause 
with us in the great and noble task of building up a 
nation then would we have moved on wnli quicker 
pace A people counting amoi g ihcnt‘ehes «even(y 
in limns of souts and some of the very finest intellects 
and *pecnrens of manhood is a factor and a force 
which cannot and ought not to be lightly ignored Often 
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have 1 dreamed of a p dure in my mind of three 
hundred and fifteen millions of human beings with one 
ideal, one aim, full of determination and enthu 
siasm marching on l! e road of peaceful progress 10 
the ultimate realization of their destiny Such a force 
wouM be irresistible anywhere in the world Perhaps 
the picture is too idealist c for Us ever com ng to be 
true However its reverse side where set enly millions 
of people detach themselves from the main group and 
march in the opposite d reelion is too gloomy to be 
contemplated with equanimity 

He ne^t dwelt on the rapprochement that 
lias been brought about between the two 
communities by Hindu sympathy with 
Turkey in her misfortunes, particularly as 
contrasted \v ith the unsympathetic and 
bigoted attitude adopted by eminent British 
statesmen and Lurnpean nations generally 
Mr Haque, however, acknowledged the 
sympathetic and statesmanlike attitude of 
the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge and the 
provincial ruler* Hindu sympathy “clearly 
demonstrated the fact that in times of 
danger and distress the two sister com- 
munities of India could still unite ' Refer- 
ring to Mr Siircndnnaih Banerjea's services 
in tins connection lie said — 


you have brought the Hindus and Musalmans of 
India appreciably nearer to each other It is only a 
qucstioi of time when the two will stand side b> side 
on ll is our national platform and work shoulder 
to shoulder for lh' regeneration of our common 
motherland I do not know whether )ou are aware 
of the fact, that alreadv a great and powerful 
party of 1 bcral Mu«almans has arisen whore a ms and 
ideals are the nmi Hid ideals of the Indan Nalonal 
Congress It is iheir firm determination toworkwilli 
their Hindu brethren \oursvmpaih> in their hour 
of adversity has accelerated the work and strengll cn 
cd tie lands or this piriv Aid this is the party 
which IS bound to lead in future the Muslims of 
India 

Mr Haque went on — 

To m> Hindu brethren I si) treat v our Muslim 
brethren with sympathy an I please do not run aw tv 
wilhll c idea that all Muslims arc hopelessly reprobale 
and there is no I ope for ll eir regeneration Nothing 
of the hud Tr> to understand them b> putt ng 
jour«elves in ll dr position 

Addressing Ins correhgiomsts be said — 


I 1 


an co rchgomsts I sav as you are Musal 
cannot but loi h bey m d Ind a, but do not 
motlcrlmd Ind a Ins great claims over 
and your neglect of her u ' 


I 1 




. tie 


red name of your inotl erlai d to join ihis national 
rembly, which knows no tlidi ution of class or creed 
> distil ctinn of Hindu or Musalman I I avc I card 
me (rends say ll at lie Indian Nationil Ccngrcss 
a Hindu organization 1 deny tl c charge altos. ctlier 
repud ate it ei tirelv It may be worked ly the 
mdus, blit why T S niply because Musalmans will 


not come forward and take their proper share Its 
ideals have always been national and never sectarian 
If the Muslim community have any grievances against 
the Congress, I invite them to come here and ventilate 
them on this our common platform I prophesy that 
they will find all thei grievances chimerical and 
imaginary and will go away absolutely! converted to 
the Congress cause Hut perchance, if I prove to be 
a false prophet then we have a safeguard in our 
constituiio i to the effect that if a majority of Jths of 
Muslim delegates object to a certain resolution being 
pissed, it si all be dropped Can there be anything 
fairer than this safeguard in our constitution > I know 
and I am confident that this appeal of mine u 'll not 
go unheard and unanswered It lias already been 
heard in my own province look around you in this 
Pandilandynu will find many Musilmans of 1 ght 
and leading taking part in our proceedings Tho'C 
who are not in ll e scats reserved for the delegate' are 
there in the seats alloMed to the visitors Perhaps 
thinking of the past they have felt a I tile delicacy in 
openly joining us tins year, but they are now as true 
Congressmen as anj of us Only (heir body is in the 
gallery tl ere their heart is with u$ on the da\s here 
I have dwell a little too long on ll is Hindu Musalman 
question and I have no doubt that I liave tired you 
but 1 could not help mvsclf This t s my life nork I 
wish the two sister turn in unities to understand rich 
other liave tolerance lor each other’s weal nesres join 
hands and work together Tomy mind this is one 
of the greatest works to which an Indian could devote 
1 is hfc 

He then dwelt on Prov metal Autonomy, 
Legislative Council*, South Africa and the 
Public Service Commission 


The Revolution In Modern Art. » 
The following is included in a leading 
article in the ‘Times’ (London) of November 
15 entitled ‘ I lie Revolution in Modern 
Art’ — 


at movement 

began with tie Renaissance, and hid 
such splendid Iru Is has at la*t exhausted itself all 
over 1 nope as it exhausted itself in ftalv in the set en 
tecnlli century I or good or ill a change has come 
over the I uropean ni nd, and, in the midst of all ns 
inrchan cal triumphs it is no longer sure of ns moral 
aesthetic or 11 tcllevlvial si prrmicy I ike Rome in 
the midst of 'all the unsal isfaclory splendour of the 
Imp re, we hear sullenly that whisper that comes 
everlastingly from ll e last and tells us tl At we arc 
cl ildren playing w 11I1 vulgar and stupid toys Hear- 
ing it, we ask nirrelves wl ether having learnt how 
‘10 make all kinds of lliiiij,*, u is rot tune that we 
si ould beg n to learn 1 o» to live \nd our artists «cc 
tlat for a long wlilc the) have only been making 
ll ng.s and occupied with tl tir skill 111 do 1 g so After 
all lie curn»il) of imtalon a new kind « f curiosity 
would d*e over, if they 


can, Imw the 
direct!) ami i 


. itself ... 

I ‘imply as in poetry ai d music 
il in ll e I art at certain periods 1 


-r 
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Hr. Hudholkar's Address 

The address which Uao Bahadur R N. 
Mudholkar delivered as President ol the 
twenty seventh Indian National Congress 
at Bankipur was able, moderate and states- 
manlike On some points he was too cautious 
The address was bound to be critical, hut 



Jtui Ha.ujj\i.v V Mjjuidi.kak 
its special merit was the constructs e 
character ol the suggestions contained in it 
for the people and the Government. 

Mr Mudholkar described the aim of the 
Congress jo the follow ir>g words — 

Dorn and placed in a country on uhi'-h nature ha< 
showered tier rich gifts bountifully ind the inheritors ol 
great civilisations, lofty ideils and slirring traditmns.llie 
Hindus, tlie Mahomedans, the Parsis, llie Christians of 
this land have a mission as inspiring and as glorious as 
anj that has moved ancient and modern nationalities lo 
achieve feats of renown or conquests over mind To 
Cf if te a nauon *>> the fusion of what is jeenngly 
called a jumble of races, castes and creeds lo weld 
together communities which have often been in sharp 
antagonism Jo one another to wipe off the memories 
of centuries of rivalry and hostility and reconcile 

l6 


conflicting aims and ideals, to develop unity and 
solidarity nmongvt them to raise their intellectual 
power to the highest attainable point, to secure for 
them a position of equably and respect among the 
nations of the world this and nothing less is the 
work before them And this and none other has been 
the object set before itself by the Congress 

In his opinion, though the Congress is a 
political organisation, 

We do not regard politics ,as everything as the be all 
and end all ol life Political rights and privileges, 
political Institutions political power itself are only 
means to an end They are useful only m that they 
facilitate the establishment of that higher, more Har- 
monious, more perfected life m which men dedicate 
and consecrate themselves to the service of their fellow- 
creatures and the glory of God 

Brethren, the people of India have a great mission 
to fulfil, a great part to play in the progress of the 
world The reconciliation of jarring creeds, the harmo- 
nising of all religions the unification of all faiths, the 
(piriuialisaiion of fife in which nt the language of the 
luit) Bhigavadgiti every lliougl I, ctrry word every 
deed ought fo to consecrated to God. is (he (ask 
issignrd lo us \nd it is to enable us to effectually 
perform this sacred duly that we are striving foe the 
establishment of a social organisation in winch peace 
and order rti^n nine!) enjoys immunity from external 
trouble and aggression, in which knowledge and 
devotion flourish and in which love for one another 
and for the whole human race, aye, for all sentient 
things is the basis of life 

Ihen he went on to pay a well-merited 
compliment to Uehar, “the country which 
gave birth to Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavsra, the land which sent to distant 
climes the light and message of peace, of 
universal love, of universal compassion ” 
After pa>mg homage to the memory of 
Mr. Hume, he observed that in no better 
tvay can Indians “demonstrate their admira- 
tion and esteem for” Mr. Hume “than by 
continuing the work of national unification, 
of mental, moral and national regeneration, 
and of the promotion of British and Indian 
unity " 

He gave “expression to the profound 
sorrow and sympathy which the Hindus 
and all non-Moslem Indians feel for our 
Moslem brethren rn the great misfortune 
which has overtaken the Khalifate, and the 
struggle for existence which the Turkish 
empire has to carry on against a powerful 
combination.*’ 

Regarding Provincial Automony and 
Decentralisation his opinion was : — 

If delegation is to be real and substantially greater 
powers and a large measure of independence are to be 
given to provincial governments, it would not only be 
anomalous but hazardous and out of tune with the 
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Spirit of the new co 1st tut ion that these authorities 
should be absolute and unchecked Not only will it 
be necessary to hate Executive Councils w ih Indian 
members establ shed for each province but the I egis 
lative Counnls will hat e to be granted larger powers 
the number of 1 on official members therein increased 
the compos tion of these bod es made more fully 
representative 

Then he dwelt on the defects in the 
council regulations and showed in detail 
how they could be remedied Nor did he 
fail to point out the responsibility of 
Indians 

But after all the success of ll e reformed 1 egislative 
Councils and the new tjpe of Fxecut ve Count U de 
pends more upon ourselves It can be ach evrd only* 
by insisting upon a 1 igh tone sol d output and real 
efficiency Inst tut ons in themselves can do I tile good 
if the spirit w! icli should animate tl em is absent 
Genuine interest in publ c affairs burning real for ll c 
welfare of all classes a h gh standard ol work based 
on a thorough study of all the questio is that call for 
consideration freedoi i from bits class prejud ces 
and pred lect ons are-deminded in ire than ever The 
work with which these Couvc Is have to deal is by no 
means light and as every day passes ts complex i\ 
must increase MenUcrs of the I egisl-it ve Counc I 
must be prepared to devote their whole ti ne to it 
during the sessioi and no incons derable portion all 
through the year 

He dwelt on the need of the direct repre 
sentation of India in the House of Commons, 
and showed by a historical survey that the 
idea was not a new one But not till the 
days of Imperial Federation, can this be 
treated as a question of practical politics 
I he development of local bodies next 
claimed his attention He then pointed out 
how Divisional and District Advisory Boards 
were a necessity and refuted official objec- 
tions against them 

The position of Indians in South Africa 
and other countries was another subject on 
which he spoke at some length “We do 
not ask for free immigration,' he said This 
opinion in this unqualified form will not 
be endorsed by every one But the subject 
» v .tnrvm njn l*y -tr>Jv ./leal » ,vj u h.i p J h >.«.nn t<* 
The introductory remarks in the para- 
graphs devoted to the position of Indians 
in the Higher S*rvices are important 
The pos t on of Ind ans in the Empire and the treat- 
ment accorded to them in ihe self governing colonies 
or elsewhere will in no small degree be determined by 
their pol tical status here and tl e r power to influence 
the affairs of Government The sclnt considerat on 
whch ix Shown to our people by outsiders is only a 
reftex of the pos tion that wc hold in ll ecountrj lm 
provement in our pol licil status among tlie nations of 
ihe world can only come when we have a potent voice 


m our legislatures and a commanding position in the 
executive machinery Th » i; o ie of the reasois why 
such immense importance has been attached by the 
Congress and by the political associations of pre Con 
gress days to the larger and ever increasingly larger 
e nployment of Indians m the higher grades of the 
publ c services of the country 

I he questions of the Civil Service and 
simultaneous examinations were dealt with 
ably and somewhat exhaustively. Regard- 
ing the “other departments” Ins observa- 
tions are worth quoting 
1 1 the case of these oiler depiriments even the 
specious plea urged in regard to the Indian Civil 
Serv ce that ihe major ly of higher appo ntments in 
the executive branch ol the general ad ni visitation 
must be held by huropeans io maintain the Bril ish 
ideals of government has no application Race 
and colour hive noth ng to do in hducalion 
i > ll e co vslruci o i of Public \\ orks 1 1 Med eal 
Relef m Sin ntion n lie conxervatoi and 
workug of I j ests 1 1 real si >g Custo ws dues and 
preventi g snugging in mating burvevs in con 
slructing ind workii g Rail vays in mi ntaming lele 
graph lines or se id ig or receiving messages We 
of ll e Congress hive not asked will neverask for high 
appo vime ts ben g conferred on Indians merely 
because tl cy are I id ans All we ask is that tl ese 
pi ices »1 ould go by desert and desert "alone , and we 
protest most emphatically against the exclusion of 
Ind ans of even pioved merit and ability , 

The Dacca University Committee’s 
Report 

We learn from the daily papers that the 
Report of the Dacca University Commiltfe 
has been published and that their editors 
received the volume on the 26th December. 

Raphael’s "Madonna of the Tub " 
nv the 1 ate Sister Nt\ edita 
Is it a scene from the market-place itself? 
It is said, at least, that it was while stand- 
ing in the market at Florence that Raphael 
saw before hint the bare end of a cask, and 
rapidly sketched on it the outlines of this 
immortal group One cannot help asking, 
if he caught some glimpse, with his quick 
j^vg- .and transfcrted.it tn.thr vvnnd Was 
the beautiful baker's daughter of his adora- 
tion seated, perhaps, m the market-place 
before him, that day, with her children 
about her? Whether or no, this is one of 
the immortal painter's immortal revelations 
of beauty and maternal love 

China and Tibet 

The Chinese Government has replied to 
the memorandum of Sir John Jordan on the 
subject of Tibet 
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The reply is courteous but firm It begins 
by citing Article 2 ol the Anglo Chinese 
Tibetan Agreement of 1906 m which Eng 
land engages not to annex Tibetan termor} 
nor to interfere with the administration of 
Tibet, China undertaking not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere in the tern 
tory or internal administration of Tibet 

The reply also cites the Tibetan Trade 
Regulations of 19 8 requiring Ch nese police 
in trade warts to protect t! e lines of com 
munication 

After this preamble the repl\ declares that 
the Chinese Government fas no intention 
ol converting T ibet into another province 
of Chi ia Government s Tibetan policy is 
governed by the provincial constitution of 
the Republic, b} the abdication edict and 
bv the President s inauguration oath and the 
restoration ol the Dalai Lama to his former 
titles and honours 



Division of Labor 

The k ts !l ealcl the mouse and the cats w 11 
catch 1) e V Is —K 1 'aJdtradatscJ (Bcrl n) 


The reply insists that Union of five races 
into one family is wholly d fferent from 
converting Tibet into a province of China 
It declares that the preservation of the tra- 
ditional sjstem ol Tibetan Government is 
as much the desire of China as of Britain 



Ihe Tires e\ is the Balkans, 

John Bill— Hate you put it out I an? 

Rinsia — Su c JqI i I doused t il oroughly 

— Klud leradattc! (Berl n) 

1 fie replj mainMins tl e right of d-spatch 
ing troops to 1 ibet as necessary for the 
fulfilment of the respons bil ties attaching 
to the treat} obligations vv uh Britain which 
leqwtfc V>ev \w yvtact miei in 

that vast terntor} But China never con 
templated stationing an unlimited number 
of troops in Tibet 

Regarding the British demand for nego 
tiation of a new treaty China considers 
that the present treaties signed b} the late 
dynasty define Tibet s status with sufficient 
clearness therefore there is no need to 
negot ate a new treaty 

China expresses regret that the Indian 
Government should close all communications 
with China and Tibet via India especially 
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in view of the fnendty relations between 
Lngland and China such an act being 
rarefy resorted to except by nations at war 
China hopes that England will reconsider 
this attitude 

Finally the reply regrets that England 
should threaten non recognition and asks 
England to gne recognition declaring that 
it would be of mutual advantage to both 
countries 

1 1 e reply s certainly reasonable and 
dign fied 


Turkish Press opinion on the 
conditions of the Allies 
Hie Turkish press unanimously declares 
that the cond tions of the Allies are not 
acceptable No Turkish Government woulJ 
subscribe to terms not preserving Adriinople 
to the Empire The Delegates want to 
conclude peace, not Commit suicide and 
unless honourable peace is possible the 
I urks Will draw tl e SWdrd 
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A BASIS I OR rur Al'PRLCIAl ION Or WORKS Or ART 

A ItCTtRE BrLlWRLB BtroBE THE CaMBRIOCL UMV ERSITY 
!h William Rotiiesstfis 


I F i am venturing to address joO on an 
abstract subject,, unequipped as I am 
by habit or education for such, a task 
it is huh the hope of helping to gue you 
what 1 ha\e called a basis for the apprecia 
tion of works of art 1 do not mean by this 
phrase a body of canons or dogmatic prm 
ciples of aesthetics drawn from the critical 
study of acknowledged masters of such 
you will find enough and to spare in many 
handbooksand monographs I he apprecia- 
tion l Speak of is rather your own immediate 
’.and personal appreciation of art, whether 
of jour own time or of any earlier age I 
shall try to suggest a distinction between 
the qualities which any work of art must - 
possess if it is to deserve sympathy and 
"Sxsssst. 

easily get their reward The clear con 
scious view of this distinction is what f 
mean bj a basis' for appreciation 

I wish further, to urge that contemporary, 
living art, quite as much as the work of 
bygone ages, has claims upon your atten 
turn 

The artist of to day may justly complain 
that he does not meet with an orderly and 
discriminating appreciation on the part 
of the public to which he must address 
himself Ther* has never I think been a 
time when such immense sutns ha\e heen 
%pent and iso much light and learning 
brought to bear upon works of art as now, 

n t 


jet never has there been less encouragement 
for and understanding of the aims and 
ideals of contemporary artists and crafts- 
men Unhappily the great patrons of art 
are patrons of the past ont\ , and neither 
Church nor State has the means or the 
incentive for the intelligent encouragement 
of sound art The craftsman has become 
a para<ite, not of his own choice, but 
because there is no public need for his 
services expressed , and until these services 
are regarded as similar in character to those 
of men of science, who work not for their 
individual profit and glory only but for the 
common welfare, a parasite he must 
remain 

So low a view, unfortunately, do we our- 

’■wss'ss 

regard a picture, or indeed anything design 
ed to appeal to the public taste, as synony- 
mous with trivial and insincere work, and 
the true craftsman is forced to stand apart, 
tasting the herbs of eule, appreciated only 
by the initiated That this has not always 
been the case, the history xif architecture by 
1 itself sufficiently proves — architecture the 
mother of all arts, at whose broad breast 
they have taken their sustenance — and we 
may still see in the churches scattered ^ 
generously over the land robbed as they 
are of most of their glorious ornaments of 
painting enamelling, carving and noble 
sculptures with what xeaf men were wont 

‘ \ 
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to give ol their best for the glory of God 
and of mankind . 

v Probabl} for the first time in anj known 
history of the-vvarld great cities have grown 
up where every form of activity has been 
practically and efficient!} carried on except 
ingonly this one pursuit of beauty, and where 
men appear to believe that a great civilisa 
tion can be complete without a noble 
representation of life and nature 

This surely on the face of it is a state of 
things which a self respecting community 
should itself resent it will be a bitter thing 
if it be some day east m bur teeth that a 
democracy was dead to those great human 
1 st ic traditions carried on bv countless 
artists in the «ervice of tj rants and ohgar 
chies. Are none of our aims and visions 
to be set down in stone and marble and 
painted upon the walls of our public buil 
dings so that those who come after us shall 
not find us altogether wanting? 

What man that has seen given up to the 
confusion of the builder green fields where 
4 late the sweet birds sang —fields uhere 
the farmer drove his plough behind his 
patient beasts, and in turn sowed and reap 
ed and bound his corn and built up his 
stacks under the spreading oaks and elms, 
what man I say who ha* seen all tins has 
not felt a bitter protest at the sight of reck- r 
less des ruction 5 It is true that out of des 
struction fair things tan be made to arise, 
and there still stand many cities whose 
towers and steeples glitter in the light of 
the sun, watching over walls and roofs built 
by strong hands to shelter men and their 
wives and children But our cities are not 
fair Alas I almost before «e have realised 
what \\e owe to the gods of nature we 
have driven them from their groves and 
their streams, to take shelter farther afield , 
and where the} once blessed the labour of 
the'husbandman, can we wonder that the} 
throw a curse upon the sordid life we allow 
to grow up where a little before the 
shepherds led their flocks ? 

Expiation has to be made sooner or later 
for this rude violation of sacred haunts \\ e 
are beginning to realise this now thit it 
seems almost too late and having driven 
comeliness from our sight, we are consider 
ing once more how we may coax her back 
again Alas’ beaut} once free as a bird 
building her nest where she chose, is now to 


he enticed into a gilded cage, the art 
gallery, there to sit moping and chained — 
she who on-e beheld the world from the 
high peaks, and s-vept east or west as her 
fancy commanded * 

There is perhaps nothing that so directly 
encourages pessimism as this , that man 
seems to grow so little more perceptive 
through inherited experience and that each 
generation has to labour to build up for it 
self the same fabric of experience through 
error as their fathers before them The 
moment the battle has been won, it has to 
be fought over again 

It is an ill thing to quote the pa«t in 
order that vve may belabour the present, 
and tn our own defence vve may at least 
plead that there is a notable difference be 
tween the difficulties the people of the past 
met with and those infinitely more complex 
ones by which we are now -a da} s faced 
What cause then, can art serve, and what 
use can we make of the artist who still 
struggles for expression in our midst ? 

We all of us know, 1 think, the immense 
stimulus and inspiration vve get from 
meeting with any profound interpretation 
of life, when it is expressed in terms of 
great beam} We get this exaltation for- 
cibly from those writings which are so 
instinct with wisdom understanding of the 
hearts of men, and grandeur of vision that 
the several nations to which they belong 
have claimed for them a divine origin We 
are inclined to admit the greatness of 
Dante, Goethe, bhakespeare, etc , without 
reading their works, and spare ourselves x 
great effort If the basis of all art is sitni- 
larH intellectual, must you not be content 
that it shall not be recognised by the 
public generall}, but only by a few superior 
persons of intelligence? borne such inspira- 
tion is to be found in all true works of art, 
and this exaltation, this added sense of the 
value and significance of life must, I think, 
form the basis for our appreciation of c\et) 
form of beaui} I do not say that it is the 
avowed purpose of a work of art to give 
us this sense of human interest, what I 
suggest is that the fact of its betng able to 
evoke something beyond mere beaut} of 
form proves it to give Out a quality of 
genuine inspiration 

The beaut} of nature adds to our sense of 
the value of life, nml I think tends to cncotir- 
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age in u» a « tier, kindlier, and more courage- 
ous outlook on life, and I believe lint die 
more abstract expression of architecture, ot 
music, ol pawling, ol sculpture and of bciuty 
of every kind ha« precisely the aame tlfect 
l do dot think that this spirit can ever he 
consciously put into works of an, artists 
are inclined to dens that any Midi idejt 
nould ever conic into their nundi I he 
question 1* Mhether their m oikt give us 
dm excitement and illumination, dm 
quickened feme of the value of thing* and 
added zest for existence. I think, if works 
lie sound, they do actuate sene tins pur 
norc, and it is for this reason I hold that 
'living art, in so far as it does dm, has 
claims on our serious attention 

It is necessary then, that we fhoutd 
realise that the important quality we are to 
get from works of art is an added sense ol 
life WiHjoimy that music the dance, 
architecture, jeweller), dreii. add a sense 
of understanding ol some definite side of 
life? I prefer die position in the preceding 
paragraph, that art quickens the sensibili- 
ties The vitalif) of nature is that which 
poet and artist seek to render, and often 
what is popularl) thought to be beauly 
fails to interpret this beauty regarded as 
a transcendent virtue is an awkward 
customer Real beaut) is allied to some- 
thing more vigorous than mere gracefulness, 
and when truths of high import aie to be 
expressed they must be shown unJer the 
noblest and sincercst aspect 

lhc artist does not himself invent Ins 
subjects , it is life winch supplies them and 
forces them on him, as a conjuror forces a 
card from the pack Hence his task is not 
often that which those entrusted with no 
such responsibility imagine they would set 
themselves, only charm and beaut) they 
thmk would be theirs, and they wonder 
why the artist so often seems to go out of 
hi^ way to choose the ugly Dut it is the 
artist s privilege to see the element of hope 
and of beauty in much that appears sordid 
and hopeless It is not that he cares for 
sordid things, and were it in his power to 
choose he would love to linger over the 
flowers and butterflies and birds that delight 
him with their miraculous splendour He 
must make his own Rowers grow from his 
own rough earth, and obey impluses which 
come to him from he knows not where 


Nor doe* the irlist invent his own 
mcihoJs, fur lie finds them ready for Iiis use, 
handed down tu him from the consecutive 
age*, methods vvlm.li he alone can use 
naturally and unconsciously I rue, he 
nrsy be aware that at an rattier stage »n 
lhc development of these methods, pure 
and beautiful results have been the rule 
rather than the exception, but he goes back 
at his pen) 1 here is to day a technique 
quite adequate for the expression of any- 
thing sincerely felt , I have many times been 
moved by the beauty of what is called 
amateur s work, where the means employed 
have been of the simplest Indeed the 
amateur often possesses qualities winch the 
professional artist, if he ever had them, has 
long lost, qualities of pious and simple 
love for things that have touched him on 
his pilgri 1 age through life technique is 
nothing but the language of the artist, and 
he can no more reasonably find fault with 
it than with the language lie speaks, tsords 
must mean what each generation under 
stands them to mean 1 o go back to an 
earlier form of language, to lend to words 
a significance other than their contemporary 
one would be absurd pedantry, A good 
method is simply an expressive method It 
must convey what the artist wishes to say 
in the most eloquent and precise form If 
it fails to do so, no other charm it may 
possess can be real value Above all, the 
workmanship must be in perfect accord 
with the spirit and aim ol the work, and 
the inspintion be worthy of the dignity of 
the labour required to produce a fine work 
of art Mere dexterity, satisfactory as it 
always is to meet with, will never give us 
lliis, without inspiration no amount of 
skill will enable the artist to pass on 
inspiration How then, cm we discover 
whether the artist has been inspired, for 
upon our sensitiveness to the presence of 
inspiration our judgment must depend ? 

We have an excellent standard which we 
may apply at least to painting and sculp- 
ture — that of our common experience, 
for art is a living thing and the source 
of its inspiration has always come from the 
most common realities by which our lives 
are surrounded I agree ‘ Art is a concept, 
invented by philosophers for the greater 
ease of understanding life The public 
truly is not concerned with art at all, but 
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with life AH that the artist can demand 
of the public (this is a practical matter) is 
normal sensibility I he artist should 
insure greater contentment to the public 
He mas not exact special know ledge, but 
simply the consciousness of greater case 
The attention of the public should fix itself 
not on the vessel, but on the contents , not 
on the decanter, but on the wine noton 
the art, but that to which the art is attached 
F very essential fact ofltfe gives us a basis 
for our imagination to work on , and 
without such a basis w e can make no legi- 
timate appeal to our fellosss There is no 
mistake greater than that of holding that 
poet or artist of any kind needs exceptional 
or fresh experience for his inspiration 
Death is one of the commonest facts of 
existence, yet esen the crudest mind is 
immediately awed and impressed by its 
presence lo every one comes the com- 
monplace of lose, which colours the most 
evervday life so that it seems filled with a 
new and wonderful romance, and Rises 
many who have neverbecn awareof it before 
a momentary key to the secrets of heasen 
Do we e\er lose our wonder in the delight- 
ful qualities of children, their joyful laughter 
and bright and curious minds, yet what 
more common thing than parentage’ As we 
ascend in sensitiveness we discover many 
more common facts which give out this 
illuminating spirit of significance, and there 
» have always been a certain number of men 
to whom life has given emotions of wonder 
and awe as impressive as those brought to 
all men by the presence of death In every 
material fact there lies the seed of great 
mastery, and this it is the task and pleasure 
of poet and artist to make men aware of 
Art is in reality a statement of fact — fact, 
that is to say, rid of its accidental associa- 
tions, so that it appears clad in its shining 
mantle of significance, standing in its 
natural proportions to the rest of life This 
is Benedetto Croce’s position, art as intui- 
tional truth It involves some trouble with 
the question of beauty, and seems only 
applicable to arts of representation It 
seems to contradict experience to regard 
music as the expression of truth 
Thus a true work of art does not only 
give us what the artist set out to do, but 
something more than this — a certain sense 
of an infinite world beyond the actual 


limit of its subjects, a peculiar sense of life 
in addition to what is actually set down 
In a painting of a tree in blossom we may 
get the sweet delicacy and hope of all the 
spring, in the sower and reaper the sense 
of the eternal toiling of men and the course 
of the seasons , in the Madonna and child 
the understanding of all that motherhood 
means , in the uncovered form of sleeping 
nymph the spell of all youth and all 
beauty Nay, in a mere piece of still 
life we mav get, as we do in works by 
Chardin, a finer sense of calm repose and 
wholesome order than in many a more 
elaborate genre picture If wemay make, 
then a clear distinction between the essen- 
tial facts of life, such facts as the charm 
of childhood, the beautv and nobility of 
men and women, the grandeur of earth and 
sky, the joy of spring and the awe of death 
and those casual accidental happening* 
which have no relations to the ultimate 
realities of existence, we hase at once 
something concrete as a basis In fine, a 
good work of art helps us to understand 
and to love something better than we have 
ever loved or understood it before If any 
work fails to do this for us we may fairly 
pass it by cither we have not felt its true 
significance, and in that case this mav 
come upon us more forciblv at a latter 
time, or it has on its surface no moving 
qualitv to touch us 

1 he means by winch the artist expresses 
these things concern him, but need not 
trouble us, they are naturally of great 
interest to craftsmen thenwelves, but we 
have to do only with their result The 
important thing is for truth to enter our 
understandings as naturally as an electric 
shock affects our nerves and muscles, and 
this can only be if our minds are kept 
constantly in touch with the essential 
realities of life Indeed our instincts are 
apt to be better guides than our reason as 
to what is true Tor truth is something 
quite different from accuracy — it is the soul, 
and not the body of material fact 

1 say then, that only when our apprecia- 
tion of art goes hand m hand with our 
experience of life can it be trustworthy 
It is a constant surprise how otherwise 
cultivated men and women will unhest 
tatingly accept in works of art what their 
judgment protects them from m other 
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directions It «s on unfortunate thing, and 
which has come about largely through the 
fault of artists themselves, that beaut), 
the most precise expression of the signifi- 
cance of life, is now too often regarded as 
a meaninglese, and merel) temperamental 
expression of highly skilled individuality 
If sound art is the expression of kinship 
with mankind, bad art is equally the ex- 
pression of inferior feelings One lacking 
in elevation loves to think of himself as 
triumphing over his fellows, to satisfy 
his immediate tastes and sensuous desires 
is all that he requires from works of art, 
and provided this is done he cares little 
for the dignity of mankind, or for any 
remoter qualities of beaut) Hence the 
popularity of most of our pla)s, pictures 
and books , for the presentation of false 
pathos and untruthful sentiment, of false 
patriotism and false beauty is flattering 
to people with low ideals of life Each 
sees him<elf as the hero, and his enemies 
as the villains inevitably discomfited To 
the flattery of these baser sentiments much 
patriotic art likewise belong* The clash 
of forces, the pitting of the strength of one 
man or one countr) against another is a 
noble and legitimate subject for art but it 
requites to be expre*sed with an equal 
comprehension of the nobility of each 
antagonist and defeat must be the defeat 
winch may happen 10 either, and the 
victor) the reward of what manhood and 
courage may bring to nil men The old 
idea that victor) came from God i* like 
many old idea*, a ver) noble one It has 
nowhere been belter expressed, I think, 
than in the wonderful decorations at 
Arezzo, where victor) is represenled awful 
and solemn as defeat 

Clearness of form and of expression are 
the most imporlant qualities in a work of 
ait, if it is 10 give us lasting inspiration 
We must, I think, be ourselves endowed 
with something of the Artist’s own faith, 
and surrender our own personalities as he 
has surrendered his, for the full significance 
of beauty to enter into our souls Just as 
our digestive organs automatically alvsorb 
the nourishment requisite for our sustenance 
so should our brain Weak imaginations, 
like weak digestions, lacking the energy to 
extract what the) need from natural food 
eqmrc read^-idealised picture*, which 


flatter them with that sense of vagueness 
which passes too easil) for beauty This 
vagueness, common enough to-da), is the 
outcome of intellectual laziness and techni- 
cal weakness, it is a short cut to poetr), 
giving the effect of mood and reverie, of 
fantasy and origmabl), of scholarship and 
distinction, without any basis of imagi- 
native vitality Tor in every work of art 
there must be some suggestions of life that 
has burst as it were through a resisting 
material, and blooms at last radiant and 
triumphant, freed from its bondage This 
can only come through the limitations 
dictated by the forms and spirit of nature, 
without it beauty is little more than a 
formula, and energy, which is the crown of 
beamy, will be wanting 

In whatever form life is presented, how 
ever abstract or realistic we can only be 
convinced if the work be whole-hearted 
and sincere and if ihe form created carry 
vvuhin it the seeds of this conviction A 
precise mind with a real gra*p of form may 
give us the spirit of life under the most 
varied aspect A centaur may be more real 
than a labourer, a pa si oral more symbolic 
of life than a contemporary subject But 
before we accept any of these tilings, we 
must feel that the appeal they make is 
essentially real It is easy enough to borrow 
the symbols of poetry and romance from 
the pvst and to use them merely as ornv- 
ments, without any clear relation toexis- • 
tence, it is easy to give a romantic formula 
of energy to represeniaiions of the building 
of citie*, of the loading and the unloading 
of ships, of ploughing and digging and 
tilling, but if we are to be infected by the 
true spirit of these fact*, it can only be if 
the artist’s mind has clearly realised their 
ultimate reality 

It is, indeed, v very general idea that 
vagueness is a poetical quality , but poetry 
is rather the precise expression of what is 
too often vague in the minds of unimagin- 
ative people Imagination is as it were the 
perception of those waves which ripple out 
from every essential fact into infinity, it is 
to fact what the priMit is to light Just as 
all colours of the spectrum are contained 
within the common light of the day, so 
do all the potentialities of life lie within 
common human experience I o interpret 
the mystery of the night requires as clear t 
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vision as to render daylight, one must see 
into the darkness, il one is to express its 
elusive beaut} The world at twilight 
is no less solid than at mid dav it is we 
who see less clearlv when the sun Ins 
withdrawn its light, and we become aware 
of that seaming sense of beaut} that spirit 
of sad ecstas} born of the marvellous mood 
and temper of the evening hour So it is 
with works of art, the facts of a great 
picture are wont to be solid and of the 
earth but a good artist will give them just 
this sense of mood, and will extract from 
them a vision of $w eetness and grace or of 
solemmty and awe, according to their 
nature and the character of his own ins 
piration T he artists of the East have this 
quality of imagination more highl) deve 
loped perhaps than any Western ones in 
a single painting of n flower, in the lines 
of a hill overshadowing a lake, in the drop 
of a waterfall, or, in the contemplating 
figure nf a saint, a Chinese artist can draw 
aside the curtain to give us a momentary 
vision of the infinite, so great and simple 
is his faith in the «oul of form and matter, 
so absorbing is the love which instructs his 
hand and hram He must be leaden souled 
indeed who feels no answering ecstas} at 
sight of the sun rising, of poplars glittering 
in the mid day light, of clouds chasing 
across the blue sky, or at the bush of 
twilight , which of us has not thought each 
time afresh, as a suddenly remembered 
truth This is the true spirit of life, too 
often has my face been turned away, it 
shall be so no longer’ 

We require no special «ensibilit\, no 
extraordinary talents to feel these things , 
why then should we require more for the 
recognition of this same spirit in works of 
art’ 

At the present time when books and 
reproductions of every kind can be acquired 
or consulted b} every one with little 
trouble and expense, it is more difficult 
perhaps to retain that innocence of mind 
upon which beauty most readd} acts 
Historical facts about Works of art, treatises 
on architecture and the various schools can 
never for one moment take the place of the 
natural exaltation the works themselves 
should directly produce upon it, if they be 
worthy of our consideration At best, the 
knowledge that connoiseurs can be referred 
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to at leisure encourages people to evade 
this direct effect, or they have informed 
themselves beforehand as to what they 
should feel, and their minds have spoilt 
their innocence When we are content to 
have faith in the simple vitalit} of beaut} 
to dispense with intermediaries between 
ourselves and works of art allowing our 
minds to be receptive and unprejudiced [ 
think many of us experience their direct 
appeal Such emotions is we may get 
can only be brought into being through the 
native activity of our own minds, they will 
be intense or slight according to the range 
of our own experience and imagination 

The art loving public may be roughly 
divided into two classes Those who visit 
such exhibitions of pictures as may be open 
at regular intervals, with no very clear idea 
of what they are to get in the way of 
interest and those who are quite ready 
to accept all Greek and Italian works, so 
long as they belong to the past It might 
be expected that familiarity with the works 
of acknowledged masters would plant 
within their minds the seed of an under- 
standing for the principles of art in general, 
so that whether they were confronted with 
a picture, a carving or a design by a 
modern or by an ancient craftsman, they 
would in any case be able to recognise its 
merits It is depressing to see how trifling 
is the influence of this taste for the genius 
of the past upon those who cultivate it, 
and how rarely it makes them able to 
recognise the same spirit when it animates 
contemporary work 

The most direct lesson \%e can learn from 
the earlier masters is to be gamed from a 
perception of the faith they themselves 
held in every manifestation of life We 
can see that this faith was strong enough 
to allow of their presenting the most 
abstract and religious ideas in the persons 
of their friend and neighbours, wearing the 
usual dress of their own period We see 
them seeking for no vetting other than their 
own houses, cities, and local landscapes 
however far removed both in date and 
topography their subjects were supposed 
to be 

Worship of the past and of the softening 
effects of age on form and colour had not 
vet come among men they delighted in 
strong rich colour and firm line, and were* 
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so alive to the direct appeal bf emotion 
that its effect was not weakened by its 
being expressed in a vigorous and familiar 
form The artist uses reality in order to 
make beauty and human dignity apparent 
and credible to all men It is a sign of 
weakness, 1 *think, if we cannot get these 
things from the norma! material Nature 
gives us When we require it ready 
poetised, so that it may appeal at once to 
a mood of \ague reverie and cloudy 
sentiment we are encouraging a lack of 
vitality both in ourselves and in those 
artists who are content to give us nothing 
more than sentimentalit) It is to gam a 
standard from which we should not easily 
depart that the past is of such value; for 
time, if not a perfect critic, is still by far 
the )ustest and most efficient we have It 
is limpid clearness and single nobility of 
statement that we find to be characteristic 
of those works most generously handled by 
the ages Tor we must use precisely the 
same judgment in approaching living 
work as we exercise on that of the past 
If art is to be a part of life, as I think 
you agree, may it not be questioned if 
we should approach it critically and with 
knowledge as we consider past works rather 
than virtually, immediately and without 
analysis? and if we are unable to admire 
the spirit easily recognisable in acclaimed 
masterpieces, when it appears however 
rarely, in our own times, we are not only 
deficient in real appreciate, but we are 
also lacking in the sense of a very serious 
duty towards the community 

For it is not the master we must resere, 
but that spirit he makes real and alive for 
us in his svork Too often a picture is 
itself worshipped as a kind of relic, miracu- 
lous and precious, in its frame of gold, while 
that for which it stands is neglected, Now 
contemporaneous work of the rarest kind 
can have none oftfm sacrosanct atmosphere, 
but to miss its spirit is to waste a great 
force instead of making rich and practical 
use of it Surely this is a reasonable duty, 
to base watchmen on the walls and stal- 
wart men down at the wharves, so that 
when the shtps come to unload their 
treasures, there may be strong arms to take 
it in To be unaware of a great soul among 
us is to get but half of his message, 
the use ol half of his force only, for 


few realise how much we can get for 
the seeking and how difficult it is 
to produce great work if there is no 
special call for it Never has there been* a 
greater need for men who can inspire those 
about them than at the present time, for 
the sources of inspiration are not wanting 
and much that seems dark and hopeless 
must carry within it the seed of new hopes 
Why should we not have epics of our 
commerce, of its growth and portentous 
energy, of great docks and warehouses and 
factories, of mighty ships and tremendous 
machines of her conquests on land and sea? 
Are we content that our great cities should 
go down unsung to be looked on as dark 
and sordid and hopeless, when their 
strength and significance might be made 
clear, as beacons signalling across the ages? 
When will a democracy once more require 
of its servitors the same fair promise of the 
radiant face of the world, the same expres 
sion of faith and hope that enabled church 
and temple to hold up a material vision of 
the possibility of existence to their wor* 
shippers ’ 

It is a mistake, I think to suppose the 
artists of the past were inspired because 
they believed in the form of the creed they 
practised It was because the church called 
for bis knowledge and inspiration and wai 
served by him nobly, wherever man has 
given to his Gods the highest attributes he 
can conceive I hey were inspired because 
art is based upon the same realities as those 
upon which religion rests Art has ever 
been the necessary adjunct to religion, nad 
artist* inspiration lias ever served the 
church, to its own profit and glory A creed 
grows old and feeble, but never the spirit 
upon which it is based, sculpture and 
painting no longer are living ministers to 
our religions, but music still helps with its 
rich and solemn inspiration to keep alive 
the Rime before the after 

It may seem a paradox to suggest that 
there is more chance for inspiration to enter 
into the work of An artist when subjects for 
his work are strictly limited, as they were, 
for instance, in the days when countless 
madonnas and certain incidents m the lives 
of Christ and his apostles or of the saints 
were asked of generation after generation 
of craftsmen Vet true it is that freedom is 
an ill thing for the artist as it is lor the 
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worker The break up of the old faiths 
and the le\elling of the old castes have 
brought him fruitless license for which he 
has to pay ever} da> of hts life B> right 
a slave to the noblest of masters, it is only 
when he is chained to a definite demand 
established on a basis of the highest possible 
standard of intelligence that he can realise 
to the full the inspiration that is his bj 
birthright 

Nowhere is it easier to detect inspiration 
than in Ital\, where hieratic subjects are 
treated lifelessly b} minor artists, and 
richly endowed with life, dignitj and drama 
by the sound ones Indeed it was the 
discovery of these emotional and imagina- 
tive qualities lent b} the great craftsmen 
to everything they fashioned, that first 
enabled modern students to detect and 
separate the works of imitators from those 
of the masters Not to form and colour 
alone were the masters so exquisitely sensi- 
tive but the}' were equallj sensitive to the 

human or ni}Stical interpretation of the 
subject given them Take away the signi- 
ficance the> gave to their saints and madon 
nas, their Annunciations and Hoi} families, 
imagine them without grandeur and dignity 
of conception and treatment, and >ou ma> 
readily conceive that their pictures and 
frescoes would no longer stand ou* as unique 
works of art That great works express 
certain ideals has alvva}S been recognised, 
and countless volumes have been written 
about those of Greek art alone Nothing 
could well be more mistaken than the idea 
that the Greeks invented an ideal through 
their dissatisfaction with actual human form 
as the} saw it Surcl} i* is rather because the 
Greeks had a stronger faith than an} other 
race of artists, in that secret soul which, 
as the} knew, lies hidden within ever}thmg 
that lives, and devoted themselves to making 
it apparent to men, w ith this one constant 
preoccupation— faith in the expression of 
abstract beaut} through the medium of 
ph} steal beaut} Thcv were aware above 
all else that it is onl} b} the profound 
comprehension of form in its subtle relation 
to dignity and life that anv thing in the 
nature of an ideal can be tv rested from it 
Such strong and clear faith was theirs, that 
they made use onlv of the simplest possible 
motives for those works, for which the 
admiration ol mankind has never been 


dimmed Gods and heroes were alike 
rendered » ith the least possible departure 
from the simplest human aspect, }et from 
the clear and noble understanding of form, 
we are made aware of a radiant and 
exalted spirit of beaut} 

Those endowed with less of this robust 
and fearless faith do not believe that a 
direct statement of significant fact can be 
made to give out such potent inspiration 
In all earl) periods of art, humility and 
faith lead to a certain wonderful absorption 
and trust in the power of the simplest 
possible statement The Greel s, we have 
agreed had this qualit} to a supreme 
degree, and the foundation of their religion 
upon their impression of the beauty and 
awe of nature gave to their theolog} a 
character admirably suited to an abstract 
expression of the actual divine qualit} 
of man and of the material world I he 
early Italian masters set dov n a more 
dramatic statement of life , and the Chris- 
tian ideal of povert}, pain and suffering 
as sole guides to the gates of Heaven, dic- 
tated countless subjects of damnation, and 
of beatification 

These were interpreted with the most 
moving simplicity and we find that the 
drama is stated in the clearest and most 
direct manner, and above all, preserves a 
natural relation to the rest of life 

While angels descend, while Christ is 
bein** born, or wall s with his disciples and 
performs his miracles, while saints are being 
massacred, the ordinary business of the 
world goes on , the sun shines, the birds 
«mg among the trees, the peasant is bus} 
with his plough, and the woodman with 
his axe, men and women pass up and down 
the streets of the cit} Yet nothing of the 
dramatic force of the situation is lost, on 
the contrarv, we are made aware of the 
deep and passionate svmbols of the gospel 
drama through this m}stical relation to fact 
In later times a more conscious interpreta- 
tion and a more ingenious and complicated 
stage management take aw a} from this 
deeper significance, and the appeal is made 
more to our sensuous emotions of form, 
colour and harmonious composition 
According to the temperament of each 
individual, even more perhaps according to 
the spirit and aims of each generation, is 
tarlv or late work admired or neglected 
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Never before, perhaps, has there been so 
much sympathy for, and insight into, the 
beauty and noble mt< llectuai expression of 
the earlier periods of art than has keen 
shown during the last half century ° ff 
people would but use their sense of this gift 
of faith which moves them so strongly m 
these works, by applying it to the recogni- 
tion of any signs of it they miv discos cr in 
their own day, much good would, I think, 
come of it , nut most of us appreciate noble 
qualities platomcally *ind demand different 
ones for our own consumption People too 
easily take the shadow for the substance, 
and when there lies in a work of art a 
superficial and consciously manufactured 
resemblance to something generally recog- 
nised as great, they quickly jump to the 
conclusion that this too must be great art 
It is for this that 1 have insisted so much on 
the basis for our judgment being one of 
precise form and spirit,— for a receptive and 
expectant attitude, rather than a spring for- 
ward to meet what one imagines to be 
present I o set down simply what is felt 
sincerely, this is no mean occupation for an 
artist , and if patrons would demand no- 
thing more of him than this we should not 
be without a noble school of painting 
According to their intellectual and techni- 
cal accomplishment, there would be need 
for their services, and each of us would meet 
with that which most fits inio his own 
horizon 

Our galleries and exhibitions are filled 
with pictures and statues which no man 
with respect for the possibilities of human 
effort would hold worthy of his serious 
attention True, but is the fault with (he 
public, which can never be actively critical ’ 
fs it not with the exhibitions 5 Abolish 
those, set the artists to perform the tasks 
exacted from the Italians, and will not the 
minor men disappear at once as incapable 
of meeting tfie conditions r 1' put if that it 
is for you to insist upon a seemly standard 
of intellectual capacity, and to refuse to 
have your most trivial senses appeated to 
Then only will those who propose to devote 
themselves to a career of art once more 

•The interest in the art of bygoie periods is in 
tcllectual Do >ou not here im ne us to adopt an in 
(effectual alKtudc to \ iri}s lien ork of I lodcrn artists 7 
If this is your pus t on I have misunderstood you 


understand what it is that is expected of 
them 

If I were asked what quality f consider 
to be the most necessary one for an artist 
to possess, I would say— faith Tor Ido 
not think it is so easy a task to deceive 
nature as to deceive men She has a mys- 
terious way of responding to genuine humi- 
lity, and of knowing when we are only 
pretending, and it is just that touch of her 
spirit sfie allows to be absorbed into her 
lovers' work which goes u the quality of 
life wc call inspiration 

1 or I hold that the surface differences 
among pictures of various schools arc of no 
importance However foreign may be the 
first aspect of a work of art, if you would 
apply your understanding to it, and not 
your prejudices, I think difficulties many 
people find insurmountable on being brought 
face to face with what appears a new 
manner will often disappear It seems odd 
to os now that fierce denunciation should 
have been hurled at works ot art which 
once appeared wilfully anarchical, and are 
now accepted a« sound and noble , yet in 
our own day this has been the case, and I 
need only mention in proof of this such 
names as those of Watts, Ourne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Maddox Drown, 
Rossetti, and Whistler It is clear that 
without some standard all is confusion in 
the public mind, and people think one 
method or school is right and another 
wrong, one picture is praised because it is 
brilliant, and another because it is low in 
tone, one is good because tt resembles an 
old master, and we cry up one kind and 
decry another, as though there were Liberal 
and Conservative pictures, everyone as it 
were wearing his party colours Jt would 
be absurd on my part to assert natural taste 
and instinct not to be necessary for the fine 
discrimination between excellent and secon- 
dary wonls, 6uf i* u'o deiieve rte use 
plain intelligence and common sense to be 
the surest guide for those who are not thus 
gifted I believe, too, that in this way a 
solid basis is gained, which will allow of 
a steadily increasing perception of the value 
of beauty, and as such knowledge grows it 
will serve to illuminate many things in life 
which might otherwise pass unobserved 
We all agree that it is the province of 
art tt> glorify mankindand not the individual 
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man, and the subtle relation of the tndi\ idrnl 
to the general spirit of life is wlm a good 
artist is able to express A great painter 
does indeed sum up in his work the ideals 
and culture of a generation of men How 
else does the past live but through the 
genius of artists and poets 7 The object of 
a portrait is not merely to give the struc- 
tural likeness of the sitter and a rendering 
of his or her particular personality the 
painter must give to his sitter this subtle 
relation to the drama of life also A 
vulgar mtnd requires the difference between 
himself and other men, his personal tastes, 
dress and habits accentuated, a noble 
personalttv surely wishes to be represented 
by something of the distinction and dignitv 
which belongs to all life There is a 
quaht\ of simple grandeur in the portraits 
by Van Dyck, Holbein, Titian, Rembrandt 
and Velasquez which places them on the 
level ol the most imaginative works ol art 
Almost alone among modern men, Watts 
has summed up in his wonderful senes o 
portraits all that is generous and distin 
guished in the last generation It is the 
radiance of the world and the dignity ol 
all living form that artists have ever loved 
to interpret, and so long as they continue 
to do this we shall have sound art among 
us But once the} divorce art from those 
realities from which alone it is able to draw 


its inspiration, art 


it ceases to be, it 


rather pictures or statue manufacturing, 
longer a glorification of real but an adver- 
tisement of trivial things 

We hare among us good sculptors and 
architects and craftsmen , we have historical 
painters, landscapes and domestic painters 
painters of peasants, of princes, of animal life, 
of cities, and ol the sea, well, from all ot 
them you can get excellence, but the primary 
condition must be that the work of each 
of them bear this mysterious relation to 
the essence of life, which alone can give 
it -value Without this history becomes 
anecdote, landscape mere topograghy, or a 
more or less adroit effect of light and 
shade, and beauty is prostituted to the 
level o! prettiness Surely we may refuse 
to accept these things as representative ol 
the age in which we live, let us ask and 
seek for noble things from our contempor- 
aries, and to lum who does not disappoint 
us need offer no greater honor than that 


give 

1 have tried to suggest a standard which 
may at least be applicable in some degree 
to their works and to give some hint of 
what it is artists are best fitted to do 

It seems wasteful that this should not be 
required of them, that the energy, inven- 
tion, and knowledge which thes are onlv 
too willing to devote to the service of 
their fellows should not be regarded as a 
practical asset of the nation Unhappily 
the best men are too often left to their own 
resources, to put their treasure into the 
world in the face of indifference, if not 
actual hostility, and their genius is apt in 
consequence to become rather the flower 
of fine taste and scholarship appealing to 
the few than of great human ideals, capable 
of inspiring all 

You have passing through your schools 
and univ ersities a constant stream of > oung 
men and women, many of whom will later 
hold positions of influence in the public 
service While their courage and faith are 
still undimmed, and while they are so 
generously moved by the many social 
difficulties to which we are all alike heirs, 
it would be no ill thing, I think, to suggest 
more clearly than is now done, ju,t what 
place the quality of beauty may hold in our 
lives If you will help to make the artist 
realise that his true business is to exalt 
courageously what is noble and elemental, 
and to show sympathy with everything that 
h\es — ideals older than any technique— you 
will not only prove that you yourselves 
have a basis for the appreciation of works 
of art, but by ignoring all that is insincere 
and trivial, you will be encouraging among 
craftsmen the only sure foundation for 
the use of their imaginations and the 
proper cultivation of their high gifts. 

I hen the artist will take his place once 
more among his fellows no longer regarded 
as half an outlaw, but as one of the 
most useful among those who live in 
cities Man can create nothing to show 
his passion for the radiant face and form 
of truth is all the best of men can do, 
he is content to worship her, happy if he be 
but named among her servants To win 
easy victory has never appealed to nobler 
minds, and those who follow the light q* 
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loves of art will know nothing of the secret 
of her soul 

But jou must realise that connoisseur 
ship and taste are things of insight , and 
that so long as you have photographs of 
the masterpieces of the world on jour walls, 
side by side with countless things which 


bear no kind of relation to their essential 
nobility, so long as jour houses represent 
no vital culture but are made up of an 
a 88 re g a,e of trivial, accidental and formless 
things, so long will a stream of laughter 
flow down from Heaven at the mere thought 
of anj genera! appreciation of art 


INDUSTRIALISM IN ENGLAND 

Bt WlLFRTD WfiLLOCk 


O F one thing [ thinf , there can be 
very little doubt 11 , that in the 
' near future India will embark upon 
a policy of industrial expansion, an event 
that will Have momentous consequences for 
India The ultimate effect of such embark- 
ation will be the modification of Indian 
life, thoughts and habits in a thousand 
directions , the production of a vvhollj new 
outlook upgn life the establishment of 
new conditions, new institutions, new ideals, 
and possibly the destruction of manj customs, 
realities and institutions that are intnnsi 
cally good and a real means of well being 
But whether good or evil accrue from 
such a change, it cannot be expected that 
India will forever be content to buy the 
,bulk of her goods from foreign countries 
and not try to produce them for herself, or 
to rely upon the brains and genius of other 
nations for all those structures, improve- 
ments and conveniences wmch an advanced 
civilisation and an awakened intelligence 
seem inevitably to call for It would be a 
sign of moral and spiritual impotence were 
she to do so People of intelligence grif 
am! spirit would find it an oppression to 
■aJij *uy/v>, oJ.bw.s. f nr. tkr. sAJ.'.sfarjtjno. of. mrwt. 
of its needs, for its conveniences and im- 
provements, and could never rest content 
until it became itself the author and finisher 
of the things whereby it lived, and wherein 
it found satisfaction It is indeed a nation's 
right, «o soon as it has developed the power, 

' and knows how, to produce or construct 
whatever is found to be necessar\ to its 
comforf, well-being, or development 
Whether we constder the fabrics whereby a 


people adorn their persons or their homes, 
the conveniences, such as bridges and rail- 
ways, which they make use of in order to 
live their lives and attain their ends , the 
theatres, halls, churches, clubs, offices, etc, 
in which they congregate in order to work, 
play or worship , these things ought, so far 
as is possible, to be the product of the 
people who make use of them, and thus 
serve as an expression of national thought 
and feeling, as a manifestation of the 
genius aspiration and spirit of that people 
1 hus for deep spiritual, as w ell as for econo- 
mic, reasons a nation ought, as far as 
circumstances will allow, to be self support- 
ing, the author and producer of all the 
means of its advancement 

This truth India, unconsciously where 
not consciously, is instinctively realising 
That is why the movement towards nation- 
alism is becoming so powerful ft is a holy 
desire that is moving India tow ards nation- 
alism, the desire to be the author of her 
own civilisation And it is a similar desire 
that is impelling her towards industrialism 
Tor quite apart from any economic consi- 
derations, such a desire would be sufficient 
tn induce or compel. India to embark. upon 
a policy of industrial expansion We 
need not be surprised, therefore, to see signs 
of restlessness in many parts of India, signs 
which show that Indians are beginning to 
rebel at the thought of their country s in- 
dustrial impotence and dependence, and to 
realise that the time has fully come when 
they must prove to themselves and show to 
the world that India possesses ideals, genius 
and spirit of her own 
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Hence the increasing demand for educa- 
tion, and especiallj for practical and scien- 
tific education that is being made throughout 
India at the present time Technologi 
cal and agricultural colleges are spreading 
on e\erj hand Chemistr}, mathematics, 
mechanics electncit}, and all the other 
sciences which fit one for a specialist s career 
in the domain of industr}, engineering or 
agriculture are being developed to an 
enormous degree Moreover Indian students 
interested in these branches of knowledge are 
coming over to this countrv to America 
and to German}, to become conversant with 
all the latest achievements of science in 
larger and larger numbers And we might 
go even further still We might refer to 
the latest statistics and point out, for in 
stance, that the cotton industrv is develop 
ing, and that the area devoted to cotton- 
growing is rap nil} increasing 

But there is one vitall} important const 
deration which must not be overlooked b} 
Indians it is that industrial advancement 
is fraught with dangers of the most terrible 
and revolting kind These dangers are 
man} and crucial , and so far as the Western 
world is concerned, not one countrv alone, 
but ever} countr} that has tal en to com- 
merce, has fallen a victim to them Pro- 
babl) that circumstance is to be accounted 
for b} the fact that industrial development 
has taken place simultaneousl} in all these 
countries, so that one nation has not been 
able to benefit b} the experience of the 
others But the question I wish to ask here 
is this Can India, and can the East, gene 
rail}, profit b} the example of the great 
nations of the West, learn in time the deep 
lessons that 1 am confident a close stud} of 
the industrial historv of such countries as 
England is bound to discover? Or is it a 
fact that India must travel the same trea- 
cherous road that the nations of the West 
have travelled’ Pass throigh the same 
experiences’ Fall a victim to the «ame 
horrible evils’ With all m} soul 1 hope not 
But 1 have sufficient faith in the power of 
reason and in the possibilities of public 
opinion to believe that the terrible social 
evils which have arisen in the West, as the 
direct outcome of industrial expansion, can 
be avoided if an earnest and desperate effort 
is made to do «o Indeed it is because I 
believe this that I have undertaken to write 


the present and following articles on the 
industrial question In this short series of 
articles it is mv chief endeavour to reveal the 
pitfalls and dangers which stand in the way 
of industrial development, and to state 
what steps I think ought to be taken in 
order to avoid them The present article 
is for the most part a description of the in- 
dustrial and social condition of England at 
the present time In a second article I pro 
pose to state what I believe to be the faults 
and needs of our I nglish industrial polic} 
And in a third article it is m} intention to 
state for Indians what I believe to be the 
chief lessons of English, and maj I not sa}, 
Western industrialism 

\ hundred jears ago England was essen 
tiallv an agri ultural countr} To da} she 
is just as essentiallv a commercial countr}, 
occup} mg, in the commercial age the first 
position among the great industrial nations 
of the West At the close of the eighteenth 
centur} England was a land of woods and 
fields, of farmsteads and village*, the great 
bulk of whose population earned a living 
on the land, either as farmers, or as garden- 
ers and labourers on the estates of the 
wealthy Sheep pastured on the lone!} 
hills, cows browsed in the sunn} valle}s , 
while most of the sons of toil were engaged 
in growing grass and corn and gathering 
them into barns There were just a few 
towns, but these, for the most part, were 
market towns, old, slow, picturesque places, 
consisting of a few score of variously shaped 
hovels formed into street*, a large central 
thoroughfare, which, like the main streets 
leading into it, was laid with coblestones, 
and possessing a population of essentially 
* countr} " folk There was little or no 
industf} in these town* except, perhaps, an 
occasional tannery, the inhabitants being 
mostlv shopkeepers, who supplied stores and 
provisions to the farmers in the district 
Such industr} as there was could scarce!} be 
said to be centralised, even the weaving 
being done b} handlooms which were kept 
in the houses of those who worked them 
But now, what a contrast To utter the 
verv word ‘ England' to daj is to bring 
to the mind scenes of restless, nervous life, 
of vast, quick moving cities, of ceaseless 
industr} , of drear} looking factories belch 
ing forth thick streams of dense black 
smoke from gaunt, defiant chtmne}s , of a 
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people burdened with tare ami mm) bur- 
dens vet deipenrelt endeavouring to n*c 
above inch and to fmd rest and pleasure 
So far as the great hulk of the people of 
1 ngland arc concerned the peace and 
leisutelinevs of the hie of a centur) ago have 
complete!* departed, and, as it would teem, 
forever fo the avenge city-dweller of to- 
day the nature of the life that ln» grand* 
father knew teems quite as foreign and as 
ancient — and shall we not say as romantic? 
— as (hat of the marauding sea faring 
life of our ancient forefathers The town- 
bred lad of to dav learns about the life 
and vva)» of the eighteenth centur) hand- 
loom weavers with (lie same surprise and 
romantic cunosit) that he (earns about rhe 
doings of the ancient Northern Vikings 

Not that the countrv town or agricul 
ture have altogether disappeared l ar from 
it As a mailer of fact the greater part of 
the South of Fogland is *CiU covered by 
a rural population , but even here although 
one can sometime feel something of the 
atmosphere and movement o! the old 
Cngltsh rural life, the spirit of that life has 
almost completely departed Science 
speed, the craving for vast wealth as also 
the manners, vva)S, ideas ami spirit of the 
city and of the life of commerce, have penc 
trated to the nethernmost parts of the land 
artd have conquered and destroyed that 
older, and in so man) respects finer spirit 
Visiting the industrial towns and the great 
cities oftener and oftener, partly to buy 
new machinery, and partly to see what 
marvellous things were going on there, and 
sending their sons and daughters to those 
centres to be educated and “accomplished", 
the spirit of the city and of commerce has 
gradually invaded the country , until it has 
become almost all pervading there Little 
by little the quaint homeliness, the family- 
unity, the leisurely life and ways and the 
peaceful spirit of a once rich sweet and 
glorious life are fast departing from our 
midst 

But it is in the North of England in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, etc , but especially in 1 anca 
shire, that the effects of commercialism are 
H most apparent, and that the commercial 
spirit is strongest and most nle It js 
scarcely too much to say that Lancashire is 
commerce-mad, for at the present moment 


she it literally consuming herself with the 
passion to make wealth And yer, strange 
to say, it can hardly be said that Lanca- 
shire is aware of the fact, otherwise she 
could not tolerate the customs and practices 
that are devitalising and demoralising her 
Hut, happily, she is at last just beginning 
to realise that somehow things have got 
sadly wrong that she has been the Victim 
of a species of fever, by reason of which 
she h i» become seriously reduced both physi- 
cally and spiritually and gravely demoralis- 
ed , and when that process of self realisation 
has proceeded a little further, Lancashire will 
suddenly awaken and go in for some drastic 
reforms and changes 

At the same rime if must not be taken for 
granted that there are not green fields even 
in I ancaslme although it must he said that 
there is very little agricultural life in the 
great Palatine county For miles and miles 
along her well uttered valleys one huge 
town follows close upon another, with only 
a lew fields between a score of towns often 
occurring in almost as many miles Practi- 
cally no grain is grown in [ ancaslme, only 
grass the great matte 1 of population requir- 
ing all the milk and butter that can be 
produced So sure as there is a welt-watered 
valley in Lancashire, and there happens to 
come a boom in trade, factories and houses 
will spring up and a new town take it* rise 
fn this way the peaceful, fresh green valleys 
ol Lancashire have been claimed and des- 
poiled one after the other, by the ruthless 
hand of commerce, covered with black, 
grimy, unadorned workshops and thousands 
of small, box like cottages, plastered to- 
gether, as it were, into rows, then multiplied, 
and huddled together in great confusion, 
and constituting an intricate medley of 
narrow, dismal, characterless streets, which 
are over-cast by the thick smoke from 
furnace and factory chimney, and by the 
cowntle<s fainter streams which issue from 
the worKers' houses That, briefly, and 
externally considered is the sort of change 
that takes place whenever industry m I anca 
shire takes a leap forward 

But in addition tc* these outward and 
physical changes, the industrial revolution 
of the last century has given rise to inward 
and spiritual changes the effects of which 
are both vital and far-reaching Not only 
are the general conditions and outward 
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characteristics of Lancashire, and indeed 
of English life, vastly different from what 
they were before the Industrial Revolution, 
but the people’s entire habits, outlool 
ideals, as well For one thing commerce 
progress has meant, on the whole, material 
prospentv, and the possession of greater 
wealth has been the means of throw mg open 
to the people at large mam avenues of life 
that would otherwise have been closed to 
them for a long time to come Partlv as the 
result of increased wealth among the work 
ers generally and partly because of various 
forms of agitation, social, political indus 
trial, religious and intellectual, which the 
thickly populated life of the town has made 
possibte, and, indeed, necessitated man> 
good things, like literature and the fr mcluse 
have been democratised The result is that 
to day men of humble birth and circuni 
stance possess rights and opportunities which 
two or three generations ago were thought 
to belong aim ist exclusively to the 
aristocracv . 

In other ways, too, the accumulation mil 
distribution of wealth Ins been the means 
ol producing momentous modifications in 
the life, thought and habits of the people 
On the whole people live more comfortably 
and dress better than they used to do 
Thousands of working men and women live 
luxuriously, even extravagantly, while manv 
of them dress like lords and ladies Not that 
this is an unmixed blessing, by any means 
but possibly it is onlv a temporary reaction 
from a ltfe of penury and poverty, although 
there tan be no doubt that it is an evidence 
of the wandering away from that beautifu 
simplicity which is always the mark, and 
the indispensable condition, of real well 
being and true happiness Then, too, it is 
the case that people indulge more in 
pleasure now than formerly , and are keener 
m the pursuit of pleasure than they used to 
be Indeed, when we talk about pleasure 
m these days we need to spell it with a 
capital P, as the pursuit of it has become a 
veritable craze In former times the crafts- 
men and peasants of England worked 
moderately during the day and played 
soberly at night Now they spin like 
machines in the daytime and seek pleasure 
and the means of distraction like madmen 
at night The jcople no longer play It 
is one of the saddest reflections that confronts 


our nation to-day, that Englishmen are fast 
losing the art of playing We are even 
forgetting that playing is an art, or that it is 
necessarv or good to be able to entertain 
oneself But the patent fact is that with all 
our boasted wealth and education, the 
number of I nglishmen, whether among the 
poor or among the rich, who can entertain 
themselves, provide their own pleasure, and 
who line not been demoralised by the idea 
and practice of buying their pleasure, is very 
small indeed The only plav which the 
maiontv of Englishmen seem capable of in 
these days is that which consists of playing 
the ‘Gentlemen’, that is, going here and 
there, to theatre, cafe, club, saloon, concert 
ball or scouring the country in a motor car, 
without expending any thought whatever, 
or doing anything for oneself, except paying 
the bill No matter whether we go to 
London and the other great cities, or to the 
small industrial towns the same phenome- 
non is to be met with Because of the 
growth of wealth which unfortunately has 
not been accompanied by a growth in the 
knowledge of life, and also because of an 
inhuman and unnatural industrial system (a 
fact to which l will refer again later), the 
great bulk of the people are sacrificing their 
lives for pleasure, literally consuming them- 
selves with a feverish passion for pleasure 
Another product of our English industri- 
alism is a Strong Class feeling, marked 
antipathv between the Classes and the Mass- 
es Hie possibility of making a vast fortune 
in a very short space of time has caused 
large numbers of people, especially the more 
ambitious and less scrupulous to try and 
accumulate wealth, and then, by a most re- 
volting and vulgar ostentation, to try and 
persuade the world that they are superior 
beings who ought to receive the obeisance of 
the poor and humble This spirit^ now so 
strong and common has brought into exis 
tence a strong Class feeling which threatens 
to produce a great social upheaval in the 
immediate future 

Then too, as a result of this mad and 
foolish pursuit of wealth, it will be quite 
readily seen that dissatisfaction among the 
workers is bound to arise, and to produce 
agitation, sternly opposed political parties 
rival social and political theories It is thus 
that Socialism has an«en is advancing, and 
is creating such bitter feeling throughout 
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the country Almost from the cammence 
ment of the Industrial Revolution, but 
especial!) during the past half century, the 
working classes of Lnglatid have lived al- 
most perpetually in open revolt against the 
tyranny of craft) and greedy employers, of 
ruthless capitalists who absolutely refuse to 
consider any interests or rights but their 
own, the supreme right of wealth and force 
to make u ilnnited wealth Of the English 
capitalists of the nineteenth century it can 
with great truth be said that they consider-, 
ed nothing wrong or unjust, not even disease, 
physical and spiritual impoverishment, a 
life of suffering and degradation, inevitable 
slum life, or even an untimely death so long 
as it brought in great profits 

I fear it is quite impossible to give even 
a faint idea of the life of the industrial town- 
dweller to a people whose life is essentially 
rural, at any rate in so short a space as I 
can here devote to it, but perhaps I can 
Live an idea sufficient to enable Indians to 
judge of the reasonableness an 1 desirabilny 
of such a life Let me start then by saying 
a ie iv words about ton ns and town-life in 
general 

Were a foreigner to be planted down in 
the centre of a typical Lancashire town he 
would find himself in the midst of fairly 
broad streets moderate!) high buildings and 
a “busy throng of people Into this ' centre,' 
which is an open thoroughfare or * square , 
all the principal streets of the town con- 
verge, and from it one can sec or easil) get 
to most of the principal buildings of the 
town, — shops, offices business houses banks, 
churches, hotels, theatres, the town hall, 
the chief Post Office, and the Public 
Librar) Almost immediately behind these 
mam roads he would discover a vast 
labyrinth of interminable, grey-looking 
narrow streets, flanked with rows of stone 
and brick cottages, all similar in size and 
shape, one row succeeding another, unreliev- 
ed, except perhaps b) an occasional church 
or a huge dismal looking factory or work- 
shop, a manufactory of one kind or another 
Anti if he stra)cd in these streets for a whole 
day he would find that at regular intervals, 
thousands of thousands of people— men, 
women, bo)S and girls— would issue from 
the surrounding houses and enter these work 
shops, as if they were being literal!) 
swallowed up by ihctn, and all so quicklv 
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and promptly that he would be amazed 
And then for four or five hours he would find 
the streets in comparative quietness, the 
homes 111 many cases being completely 
devoid of inmit-s, or occupied onlv by the 
mother of the family and perhaps one or two 
small children, the former of whom he 
would find busy getting the meal prepared 
and the house in order ready for the workers’ 
return Precisely at the appointed hour he 
would see the gates of factory and work- 
shop fly open and thick streams of working 
people pour forth into the street, making it, 
for the space of half an hour or so, black 
with a dense crowd of grimy and dully 
dressed workers, and in many cases causing 
it to ring with the clatter of a thousand 
pairs of iron shod dogs After this half- 
hour of turbulance he would find that 
all would suddenly grow quiet again 
Hut in the evening, and after the lapse 
of about two hours or so after retiring 
from work he would notice that the streets 
would begin to get busy again, but this time 
by people in cleaner and more artistic dress 
going out for an evenings walk, or perhaps 
to see friends, or else to the theatre, etc , in 
search of pleasure 

But if from this dense centre of popula- 
tion our traveller pursued his way still 
further tow ards the outskirts of the town he 
would probably come into spacious avenues, 
broad, clean, well kept trec-Imed roads, 
flanked by large handsome-looking houses, 
while beyond these again, he would come 
upon the palatial residences of the mill own- 
ers, the manufacturer*, etc, enclosed in 
magnificent parks, and if he took the 
trouble to reflect upon the whole situation, 
he would by and by come to see that the 
cost of this tremendous luxury, this even 
great waste of wealth winch is manifest on 
the outskirts of the town, in the closed up, 
unappreciated parls and palaces, is the 
ceaseless, dreary toil of the vast concourse 
ol people lie hail seen in the midst ol the 
town, the coming and going, rcgularlv and 
w iibout fail, twice or thrice every day, and 
for five or six days per week, of thousands 
of over-burdened men, women and children 
And if he took the trouble to enter into 
the homes of these different classes of people 
he would find on the one hand, m numbers 
of cases, the uttercst poverty, and on the 
other the mo-t extravagant luxury lfe 
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would discover that in the three or four tmj, 
cramped rooms of his cottage the a\erage 
artisan was onlj able to make ends meet b> 
reason of the utmost care and self denial, 
both in regard to food and clothing while 
the occupants of the villas on the hillside 
bejond, were not only wasting their subs 
tance m riotous and extravagant living, 
but, what is even worse, spending unbeliev- 
able sums in absolute follj, in vain efforts of 
vieing which can have the biggest house, 
the most costly furnishings, the finest motor 
car, or which can secure by means of “phil 
anthropj,’ or political and public se vice, 
the highest title 

And if, finding his curiosity awakened by 
these facts and revelations, our visitor should 
endeavour to get into conversation with the 
occupants of these several homes, he would 
probably be amazed to find that a great 
amount of dissatisfaction and restlessness 
existed on every hand He would discover 
that the wealth) few, the manufacturers, the 
millionaires, etc , were, in spite of their great 
wealth, possessed by an insatiable desire 
for even more wealth still, and were in 
the habit of regarding their work-people, 
when the latter asked for better wages or 
improved working canditions, as discontents, 
reckless agitators, anarchists, unreasonable 
beings whom it was utterly impossible to 
satisfy And among the workers he would 
find much discontent, and very much agita- 
tion, both organised and unorganised, for 
improved social and industrial conditions 
He would also find much ignorance, much 
reckless living, much licence and vice, jet 
not, I think, more than he could expect 
under the circumstances, and certainly not — 
I %oeak from knowledge. and sincerely. — to 
any greater extent than he would find them 
among the rich But he would also find an 
intelligent, capable and morally elevated 
body of men, cultured workmen who, by 
reason of their own strenuous efforts had 
acquired a creditable mastery not onlj of 
social, economic and pohtical questions, 
but ol moral, intellectual and religious 
questions as well More than that, he 
would, I am quite convinced, be compelled 
to conclude that at the present time the 
problem of chief interest, and that is most 
urgently calling for solution, is the indus- 
trial problem, the problem of economic 
justice, of povertj, of the conditions of 


labour, etc Moral and religious problems 
are agitating the mind of intelligent 
Englishmen to daj, and not least, working- 
men, for without doubt the ideas and ideals 
of the last century are discredited and are 
being repudiated on every hand A new 
idealism, a finer and more spiritual concep- 
tion of life is developing, coming quietly 
but none the less surely into view, and the 
revolt of working classes against the condi- 
tions under which they live and labour, is, 
,in a verj real sense, simply an evidence of 
that coming Without doubt, if we search 
deep enough, trace the struggle that is at 
present tearing England in two, to its 
source, v\ e shall find that it is a conflict 
between two ideals of life, a material and 
a spiritual conception of life , between a 
life of phjsical enjojment, of social advance- 
ment, based on the right of phjsical force, 
and a life of social fellowship, of brother- 
hood, based on love and* a j true sense of 
the fundamental rights and needs' of human 
beings * 

And this agitation is bound to grow 
more and more intense as the hardships of 
life under the present rule of physical force, 
based on the belief in the unrestrained rights 
of wealth, of organised capital, increase 
New demands are coming upon the worker 
almost every day More work is being 
exacted of him , speed is being increased , 
prices are advancing, the chances of un- 
emplojment are certainly not growing less, 
while the policy of cheapening the cost of 
production is causing materials to be much 
inferior in qualitj, and therefore much more 
difficult to work 

Thus, when we consider the conditions 
in which the^reat masses rtf the .induxtcia.' 
classes of our large towns live and labour, 
is it to be wondered “at that their plaj is 
deteriorating 9 That they are seething with 
discontent, and that they are intent on giv 
mg effect to some sort of social and indus- 
trial reform’ Naj, is it not true to say that 
their discontent is their salvation ’ If they 
were content to remain satisfied m their 
present condiMon it would be a proof that 
thej had become utterly demoralised , that 
they had fallen into a condition of degrada 
tion from which there was no hope of re 
covery? To Work to the clock, at a 
mechanical occupation, day after day and 
week after week, and J ear after 5 ear , to 
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produce goods in a hurried and slip-shod 
fashion , and to work with the conscious- 
ness that the best fruits of one's labour arc 
being reaped by a few men, and possibly by 
degraded and characterless men, physically- 
minded materialist', is it best a terrible 
oppression, and enough to demoralise and 
debase an) community And to feel that 
oppression is to destroy the power of 
healthy and enthusiastic play, to rob men 
of both aspiration and energy T he appa- 
rent and undoubted decay in the home life 
of this country during the past fitly years is, 
in my firm opinion the direct outcome of 
the demoralising effect of our industrial life 
and conditions, and will never he improved 
until that life and those conditions have 
been radically modified and reformed The 
strain of our English industrial hie is too 
great for men to bear, and so reduces them 
that there is neither energy nor enthusiasm 
left with which to play Industrial life, as 
that in England, and in the West generally 
is altogether too exacting , does not allow 
sufficient «cope for the play of individuality, 
and leaves the woiker with an altogether 
insufficient margin of leisure in which to 
recuperate his body, mind and spirit Be- 
fore very long England will come to realise 
this 

Imagine, if you can, what it is to work 
as they do in Lancashire and the other in- 
dustrial cenlres, and think what a man can 
be fit for after it You nse at five o clock 
or so in the morning boih winter and 
summer, and wend your way through the 
cold, dark streets, if it be winter, to mill, 
factory or workshop, where, at six o'clock 1 , 
prompt, you stand with a thousand others 
about you in the midst of lathes, looms 
or other machines — machines that are 
relentless in their demand, that have to be 
kept going by you under all conditions, 
ceaselessly, and without so much as five 
minutes rest between times— for overseers 
are always on the patrol watching you 
until eight o’clock, when you are allowed 
half an hour for breakfast Then at half 
past eight, at the sound of the gong, when 
every workman must be back in his place 
or be fined, or discharged, you repeat the 
process, except that this time you do it for 


four hours It is now half past twelve At 
half past one you are back at your machines 
again where you again stay for four 
hours You have now put irt ten hours of 
strenuous work, and not only strenuous but 
tedious, skilled and exacting work, and 
after it you go to your little home in the 
midst of busy streets, with dark, towering 
stone or brick buildings facing you on every 
side, with no green fields to greet and rest 
your eye and your spirit * Now does it seem 
to you that after that vou would have very 
much spirit and energy left with which to 
enter into gaiety with your family? with 
which to culture \oursclf with the study of 
the arts or with which to engross yourself 
with a favourite craft? One unnatural 
thing leads to another, and unless you 
are very strong both physically and morally, 

I imagine you would do what thousands 
of English people are doing, and try to 
find happiness in being entertained 
I remember some time ago speaking to an 
Indian who had just been looking over a 
Lancashire Cotton Mill, and who was, 
making a study of the Lancashire cotton 
operative and I shall never forget the look 
of grim yet humorous horror that was on 
hisface as he turned to me and said "But 
1 thought you English were free 1 Never tell 
me you are free again' Why, you work 
harder than slaves, and with your whole 
mind too it is prodigious! Unbelievable' 
And how you congregate together, docile 
as sheep, fastened in a mill, and work for 
ten hours a day' in a noisy, stuffy and often 
evil smelling room, and do this, all to the 
sound of a gong, day after day — oh, it is 
simply incredible, inconceivable ' I am sure 
I shall never believe in jour freedom 
again ' 

That, I think, is a very fitting reference 
with which to close the present article 

In my next article 1 shall deal vvuh the 
question of the reform of our English in- 
dustrial policy, as I think this will serve 
further to explain to the Indian reader what 
the industrial conditions of England are, 
and also to indicate more clearly the 
dangers against which India must guard as 
she embarks on her industrial career 
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Aurungabad and Roza was one of strict moralitj He had a high 

V LRY varied are the estimates of the ideal of what was expected from an Em- 
reign and character of Aurungzebe, peror “ I was sent into the world by P/o- 
the Puritan King, .but there is an in- vidence to live and labour, not for myself 
terest and romance about his life that is but for others . ft is my duty not to think 
missing from even the Muhammadan rulers of m) own happiness, except so far as it is 
of India It is true that he was intolerant mseparabh connected with the happiness of 
towards Other religions and spared no efforts my people Alas * We are sufficient!} dis- 
lo show how determined he was to load the posed by nature to seek ease and indul- 
followers of other religions with burdens gence " His abilities as a general have also 



Tomb of Aurangzebe s wife it Aurangabad 


almost loo hcavv to bear He was de been questioned He conducted several 
nounced as a hjpoente who tried to hidehis campaigns and gained no mean successes 
evil deeds under a cloak of religion, but a but he was often ill advised and in spite of 
view of his whole career reveals many noble his victories his kingdomisoon fell to pieces 
elements in his character He never drank lo trace all his actions during his long 
and as far as records show his whole life career would require several articles, but his 





Gate lead ng into the 1 ort \urangabid 

connection with the wars in the Deccan end 
mg in his lonely death will be of interest 
The Deccan has lor long been Muhammadan 
and today the largest Native State is 
Hyderabad governed by the Nizam Bija 
pur, Golconda, and other places were closely 
related to the Lmperor Aurungzebe and the 
story of each siege is worth telling The 
town which he chose for his capital in the 
Deccan was Aurungabad and there he re 
sided for many years His palace was a fine 
structure, but little remains to speak of the 
glory of it Even today, though the city 
has lost much of its importance, it holds a 
position that »* in some w ays unique Every 
new Nizam has to v isit the City in order to 
join in certain ceremonies without which he 
is not considered to have entered completely 
into bis position as ruler o( the State 
Aurungzebe lived here during tlieyears 1660 
— jo, and here he buried his favourite wife, 
whose tomb is one of the most interesting 
of the City In Roza, a small town some 
sixteen miles distant, he was buried 

Aurungabad is situated in the North 
west of the Nizams Dominions and is 
easily accessible The distance from 
Bombay is but 175 miles while from the 
capital of the State, Hyderabad, the drs 
tance is 270 miles The population of the 
town is steadily decreasing, as the numbers 
in 1825 were fo 000, while today ihenumher 
is reckoned at less than 20000 The fact 
that Aurungabad is in the near vicinity of 
Daulatabad with its wonderful fort and 


Ellora with its unique rock 
caves, renders it possible for 
the tourist to visit the place 
while he is touring to the 
more famous ones mention 
ed It is in a state of decav, 
but the old palaces and fort 
are worth a visit apart /rom 
the historical interest of the 
place Malik Ambar, known 
for his excellence as a com 
minder and soldier, was a 
native of Abyssinia, but by 
force of character and 
strength of arms he rose 
from his. lowly rank of slave 
1 lie became Regent of 
the Nizam Shalu kingdom 
ol Alimednagar The town, 
first called Kirki. by the 
founder, was built in A D x6io * The 
place was well protected, being sur- 
rounded by high masonry walls with semi 
circular bastions surmounted by towers at 
t»ie different angles One or two of the 
gatewavs are still in existence, but the re- 
gains of the palace aud other roy il bulld- 
ogs are very few 1 he fort walls can -still 
be traced Inside the fort, near the Mecca 
(, ate, there is a beautiful link with a modest 
{^11 ol water well worth a visit But the 
„ 50 st interesting place is the mausoleum, 
built by Aurungzebe for the remains of his 
w ife Dilras Uanu Begun daughter of 
qjiahnawaz Khan Safawi in J637 who bore 
|,im five sons and four daughters Prom a 
distance this building appears a very strik 
lrt g one, but a ntarvicwu apt to be dis- 
appointing It it an attempt to copy the 
^onderful Taj Mahal, but there can be no 
comparison as to completeness ami beauty 
\\ ith Aurungzebe Muhammadan architecture 
brRan to decline "There are few things 
ra ore startling in the history of this style 
^qiracemc) than the rapid decline ol taste 
t j,at set in with the accession of Aurungzebe 
-p|ie power of the Mughal empire reached 
lt $ culminating point in this reign, and 
,j,ere were at least no external signs of 
d^cay visible before the end of the reign 
p,'cn if his morose disposition did not lead 
l„m to spend much money on palaces or 
c 1 * 1 1 buildings, his religious fanaticism 
might, one would think, have led him to 
S0 fpa»s his predecessors in the extent or 
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The Mecca Gate, Aurangabad 


splendour of their mosques or religious 
establishments. This, however, is far from 
being the case.” The decay which Fergus- 
son refers to in his great work on Indian 
architecture is evidenced very clearly in the 
building referred to, the mausoleum of his 
wile. “Few things can show how steadily 
and rapidly the decline of taste had set in 
more than the fact that when the monarch 
was residing at Aurungabad between the 
3 ears 1660 — 70 having lost his favourite wife 
Rahia Durani, the tomb in honour of her 
memory — which is ascribed to her third son 
A'sam bhah — was intended, it is said, to re- 
produce an exact copy of Shah Jahan’s cele- 
brated tomb, the laj Mahal But the differ- 
ence between the two monuments even in 
so short a period, is startling. The first 
stands alone in the world for certain 
qualities all can appreciate; the second is 
by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes 
vulgarity and bad taste. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a more literal 
copj of the Taj was erected in Lucknow 
ot er the tomb o! one of the sotereigns. In 


this last, however, bad tasie and tawdriness 
reign supreme. It is difficult to understand 
how a thing can be so like in form and so 
unlike in spirit ; but so it is, and these three 
Tajes form a very perfect scale by which, to 
measure the decline of art after the great 
Mughal 4 } nasty passed its zenith and began 
its rapid downward career.” The door at 
the gateway is plated with brass and along 
the edge is written, “ This door of the noble 
mausoleum was made in ro8g A.H , when 
Atau’llah was chief /architect, by Haihat 
Rai.” Near the door is~a small figure, and 
it is a common joke among the natives to 
ask anyone who professes to have been to 
the Mausoleum whether he has seen the 
little bird or not. If he answers in t he 
negative they dispute his having been there 
at all. Some of the carving inside is very 
interesting, especially several dragons which 
have all the marks of Japanese work. The 
Government of the Nieam have included 
this building in the list of works to be 
carried out in the interests of archaeology, 
and have already expended large sums on 
its restoration. It has been said that the 
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by the Government was at 
one time covered over by 
cactus and was the haunt of 
hyenas etc By order of 
Sir Salar Jung the site was 
cleared and they were sur 
prised to find numerous 
reservoirs, fountains and 
other w orbs of interest On 
Aurungzebe s death all the 
nobles left the city of 
Aurungabad and returned 
to Delhi and the city 
speedily lost its importance 
though it remained the 
capital for some time after 
ward« There are some 
noted caves in the neigh 
bourhood of Aurungabad, 
reached after a stiff climb 
overslippe>-\ rocks, but not so 
fine as those to be seen at El 


jgK. '-—^7- 


-- 


To nb of \saf Jal Roza 

main fault of this budding is the want of 
“sufficient height in the entrance archway 
The Pan Chukki already mentioned is said 
to be the prettiest and best 1 ept shrine in 
India The -saint who finds his last resting 
place here is Baba Shah Muzuffar, a member 
of the Chnsit sect of the Muhammadans, 
and preceptor of Aurungzebe The tomb 
of the <amt is to be found in a little garden 
and is made ol beautiful light coloured 
marble The Mecca Gate, the Jumma 
Musjtd, the mosque of Malik Ambar are 
worthy of a visit The place now occupied 


lora in the opposite direction 
The town of Roza is 
another place closely con 
- nected vviih Aurungazebe, 

J for here his remains are laid 

U iim ..i n , It is quite easy to reach the 

i r'* ' iI'tJJ place from Aurangabad as 

. 1 it is but fifteen miles distant, 

UQ , -£ and very near to the Lllora 

31 . caves In f act the traveller 

visiting the caves must pass 
through Roza ft is well 

tombs of a number of dis 
BgPggsjB-w tinguished Muhammadans 

including Vurungzebe s son, 
A aim Shah, Asal Jab, the 
founder of the Hyderabad 
dynasty, Malik Ambar, the 
powerful minister of the 
Nizam Shahi kings and one or two 
saints I he Mausoleum of Aurungzebe is 
midway between the north and south gates 
“\unyigzebe himself lies buried m a small 
hamlet The spot is esteemed sacred, but 
the tomb is mean and insignificant beyond 
what would have sufficed for any of his 
nobles He neglected^ apparen ly, to provide 
for himself the necessary adjunct to a 
Tartan glory, and his successors were too 
weak, feven bad they been inclined to supply 
the omission Strange to say, the sacred 
Tulsi tree has taken root in a crevice of the 
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Tomb of the Sa nt at Roza 


p el> before h s death 
desired that his sepulchre 
should be poor and unpre 
lent ous in acco dance w th 
the tenets of the Koran 
He vho bu It the magm 
ficent tomb for I s wife 
sought only a mean structure 
for h s last rest ng place 
There is a story that 'he 
des red in h s v II tl at h s 
funeral expenses should be 
defrayed from tl e proceeds 
of caps wh ch he had quilt 
ed and sold and th s 
amount d d not exceed ten 
shill ngs wh le tl e proceeds 
of the sale of I s cop es of 
the Koran 805 rupees were 
d stributed to the poor 
Tl ere is one relieving feature 
about the small tomb which 


brick work and s flour sh ng there as if in 
dens on of tl e most bigotted persecutor the 
Hindus ever experienced It is sa d that 
tl e tn peror \ I o \ as a man of n stere 


is uncovered on the m ddle of a small 
raised platform and that is tl e marble 
screen 5 feet h gh 

Oppos te totlcc tombs is tl e one of Asaf 
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Jah The entrance is through a large quadr 
angle Near the tomb of Asaf Jah is one of 
a famous saint known as Sajjad Hazrat 
Burhanuddirt, who died in i ] j j He is said 
to have comedown from the North with 
X400 disciples at the end of the thirteenth 
centurj for the purpose of spreading the 
Muhammadan faith among the Hindus The 
shrine boasts a remarkable treasure ‘ For 
some tears after its erection the disciples of 
the Saijad were without means to keep it 
in repair, or to provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life Supplication to the 
deceased saint however produced the 
following remarkable phenomenon During 
the night small trees of silver grew up 
through the pavement on the south side of 
the shrine, and were regularly removed 
ever} morning b} the attendants They 
were broken up tnd sold in the bazaars and 
with the proceeds thus realised the Saijad s 
disciples were enabled to maintain the shrine 
and themselves l his remarkable produc- 
tion of silver is said to have continued for a 


MO 

number of jears until a small jaghir was 
allotted to the shrine, since which time the 
pavement has onlv jielded small buds of 
the precious metal which appear on the 
surface at night and recede during the 
da> 

I here are seieral other tombs in the 
neighbourhood which give the place great 
sanctil} The late Nizam showed great 
interest in the old places in this neighbour- 
hood and Aurungabad and Lord Curzon 
recorded of him, “He undertook the 
cataloguing and conservation of a most 
interesting collection of old china, copper 
ware, and carpets that had been ljtng 
neglected for centuries at Aurungabad in 
the tomb of the wife of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe ft is a matter for pleasure 
and gratitude not only to the Muhammadan 
world but to all interested in the past of 
India that due care being taken of the 
monuments associated with the “Puritan 
King of the Mughals 

E Watts 


THE MUSICAL SOUL OF EAST AND WEST 

Bv Altred \\ ESTitARr (Mls Doc ) 

To Mr Raymond Duncan 


1 he Musical Soul 1 * * * * * What 15 that 7 

What is that — soul 7 

And — Is there a special soul for Music 7 
Yes — What is that soul? 

* * • o 

I N Europe we are not accustomed to know 

anv thing about it except that ‘The 
soul is eternal* “The soul is eternal , 
whilst the bodj is mortal — Our know- 
ledge of the soul is rather negative we 
believe we know what the soul is not, but 
we have no precise idea of what it really 
is We «ay the soul is eternal in opposition 
to the body 

The soul is represented to us from our 
childhood as the opposite of the bod} I he 
body may perish, but, if the soul is saved, 
everything is saved , that is the fundamen 


tal conviction of the public and pr vate 
morals of Europe 

o e c* o 

This soul without bod} asit is conceived 
in Furope, being the result of ecstasies can 
naturally onlv be studied in ecstasies, that 
is to sav, if one studies it, one must endea 
v our to understand it in its supernatural 
state, he who speaks of it, must be as ecs- 
tatic as he whose conviction it i' and who 
so to speak puls it into practice Itisver} 
curious that Europe of to dav with the 
exception of a few privileged individuals, 
seems to have lost this delicacy indispens- 
able for the study of the exalted soul And 
one has to seek for this subtilty not in 
Lurope, but in other countries, m India or 
China 


4 
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Even the ecstasies of the Fast are rarely 
lacking in logic The Last is not ashamed 
of the body, hut knows how to employ 
the body as a marvellous means of psy chic 
enjoyment, as the first path towards 
eternity That is the reason why all 
modern Europe goes to learn ecstasies, sane 
ecstasies, from the hast 

I do not speak to you of the stay of Mrs 
Besant in Benares nor of Pierre Loti, nor 
of Mrs Mann (Miss Maud MacCarthy) who 
has brought hack to us her Indian enthu 
siasm in music it<elf 

Europe, the every day Europe, ihe 
Military, Financial, even the Educational 
Europe unfortunately the 

Europe of to day takes its revenge for the 
suppression of the body by the supremacy 
of the most brutal materialism as music 
does by the supremacy of musical comedy 
The purse and the war, the war for the 
purse and the purse for the war, that is 
the ideal of the official Europe of the 2oth 
century A D 

<000 

The renaissance which results logically 
from the ruins, (les extremes se touchent 
toujours , is still hardly perceptible The 
renaissance of education is beginning 
Education is becoming again the education 
of the personality, msteid of being a* it was 
until now, the school of arrivistes England 
begins the education of the personality by 
a real cult of the body in sports I do not 
want to ask my self in the face of the charm- 
ing pictures offered by the river Thames, 
whether on a Sunday afternoon in England 
the connection between the body and what 
is called soul, is not apt to be neglected 
The system of the board it\g_sr.h£Wl 
deprives the children of the presence of the 
parents, seems however to me \ery danger- 
ous, although it is certainly preferable to 
separate parents and children rather than 
to expose the children to the right of 
the matrimonial dissent of their parents, 
which is unfortunately (perhaps also a little 
because of our lack of culture of senses) 
neatly chronic in our households In Italy 
Dr Maria Montesson has invented a new 
system which aspires to the ‘ Utilisation of 
every atom of the childrens’ natural 
energy (See T L Smith, the Montesson 
System, London, Harper A Brothers, 1912) 
'lake particular notice that it is a lady 


who dares to have the ideal realism, the 
realistic idealism of 

speaking of ‘ utilisation of 

natural energy , and let Us hope that 
women will be the first to avail themselves 
of such a system of education instead of 
subordinating themsehs to the, so to speak, 
negative education of the official schools m 
Europe, and instead of going so far on an equal 
footing, with men, as to enter the political 
world which produces perhaps the strangest 
disfiguration of the modern Europe™ man 
And the renaissance of I uropean music * 
It has begun in Trance Debussy is the new 
god, but the renai sance of musical edu- 
cation in Europe his not yet begun 1 he 
official circles do not even yet see the 
necessity of it Ml the more great is the 
merit of the Musical Association” of 
London in hiving allowed me to speak on 
December 3rd 1912 on a subject as new as 

Education of Musical Sensitiveness 
Probably the East will precede Europe 
in this branch of education, because there 
is no other musical education possible in 
the East for Oriental music exists through 
us sensitiveness whilst in Europe allowance 
lor freedom of sensitiveness is onlv made 
unwiilingtv and in opposition to the official 
theorv of music If it were not so in 
Europe the European readers would have 
been able to find out immediately very 
cle irly the exact sen*e of my theme “The 
Musical Soul 

o e •• o 

Music, in ns essence, is the art which 
depends, more than every other art, on the 
senses The naive error of the harmonic 
theory (which, besides, was not exactly 
.(tvxcwdactrt) btStve xv as rxinhutod .the 

meansand the aim and to take the means for 
the aim 1 shall xefer to this again later on 

Music is the art which is most intimately 
based upon the senses, that is true, but the 
aim of music as an art, is, I think, not the 
expression of the senses, but the expression 
of the soul, (if we wish to employ these 
convenient dualistic terms ) Otherwise we 
can say, it is not the primitiveness, but the 
complexity of the soul w hich creates the 
musical art 

The more or less primitive emotions find 
more perfect manifestations than music 
Musical art proves its full power only if 
music is the entertainment of the soul, 
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cleared from the influence of the outer 
world, of the soul with itself “A soul 
which is so complex that nothing in the 
world can satisfy it besides itself, that is the 
musical soul, that is the source of music ’ 
So I have said in a Lecture which has been 
edited by the Japan Society More than 
every other art, music embraces the whole 
scale of human emotions, from the simplest 
to the most refined, from the enjoyment 
of the ear unto the cries of the soul, which 
shatter the nerves and give pain to the 
European ear 

It is rather a curious inv ention of Luropean 
morals which we have called more negative 
than Christianity originally was to have 
broken the continuous chain of emotions 
(musically speaking to have broken the 
continuous chain of sounds as well, as 
Helmholtz so marvellously explains) and to 
have condemned the musical soul to perpe- 
tual over-excitement, so that musical people 
were intentionally prevented from feeling 
music, and so that, 11 reading the title 
“The Musical Soul of East and West , 
Europeans will probably have expected 
only phrases full of everything else except 
music, phrases such as you read every day 
if people depict their musical impressions 
by extra-musical comparisons One snvs 
“Ah' it was as beautiful as a dream the 
other ‘ Oh 1 it made me heartsick 1 and the 
European composers themselves take the 
greatest trouble in painting musically 
nature and events Even Debussy and 
Beethoven cannot escape the mama of 
wishing to attach music to the outer world , 
remember “The Garden in Ram by Debus 
sy, and the “Pastorale 1 Symphony by Beet- 
hoven 1 he real musical soul has been 
lost or killed in Europe 

The most natural art is prevented in 
Europe from developing its essential cha- 
rarirs, in betnj; deprived of the principal 
virtue of nature which has been formulated 
in the phrase ‘ La nature ne fait pas de 
sauts” and which is to be called phycholo- 
gically— logic Instead of this natural 
virtue, we find all kinds of musical morals 
(and immorals, that goes without saving), 
all kinds of scientific prejudices in European 
music which would so deeply need the 
most refined control of musical sensitivc- 


The suppression of the will in music has, 
in spite of all, produced a precious result 
in Europe that is the Luropean musical 
psychology or physiology of which I shall 
have to speak more definitely in my 
article “Education of Musical Sensitiveness’ 

This musical psychology of 1 urope, 
being the result of onlv partial experience 
■n music, as it is furnished by the official 
musical practice in Europe, can naturally 
only be partial itself However the first 
steps of a systematical observation of the 
musical soul are made \nd it is the Orient 
which achieves what it incomplete in the 
musical psychology of Europe Let us 
render here a melancholy homage to the 
musical psychology of Europe and to its 
initiator who to this day has no successor, 
and whose name is Hermann Helmholtz 

When will the musical practice of Europe 
change its basis so fundamentally as 10 
realise at least the elements of its musical 
psychology ? 

The way in which the European psycho- 
logy has renounced until to day every 
realisation, renders the high spirit of the 
I uropean scientists all the more admirable 
A verv short time ago we saw the great 
Trench mathematician Poincare not onlv 
voluntarily renounce but even refuse to 
let his spiritual creations enter into practice 
Here is another point where Europe touches 
China and India 

But let us return to the East if we wish 
to make the attempt to express in words 
that winch is most impossible to express 
otherwise than in music, the Musical Soul 
The Orient alone has been able to find 
formulas in words, (the logical results of 
its psychical freedom), which are not 
entirely insufficient 

• If a tone is produced it is born in the 
human heart , say a the Memorial of Music 
of China 

\\ hat does this mean musically ? 

Nothing else but Every musical sound 
must be the outcome of the feeling of the 
one who produces it, in order to enter inio 
that of the listener 

In Europe we are accustomed to consider 
one sound (if we worry at all about such a 
tmy thing as a single sound), as the product 
of an instrument, of the human larynx hut 
not as that of the sentiment And we 
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wonder how China can guarantee that the 
sounds of its music are produced by senti- 
ment 

sea 
China c\ptains that “the real tone is an 
animated sound’ India adds, ‘ Vital air 
or power and heat, or vibration produced 
by heat, originates nSda or sound I ook 
how India makes every effort to And an 
equivalent expression 
What is the meaning of China and India 0 
It is the follow ing Lvery musical sound 
(it goes without saving that there i* a great 
difference between sound and musical 
sound m China and lndia\ every musical 
sound is living changing in its liveliness, 
the musical sound is “animated says 
China, it “vibrates , says India That 
means the vibration of “power and heat' 
as India say x, that is to say, the vibration 
of intensity 

The musical psychology of Europe also 
professes that the different sounds are 
psychologically produced by varying intens 
it} I quote the names of the European 
psychologists in question in my Trench 
study, ‘ On Musical Sentiment ’ 

But have you ever observed that the 
different sounds of a European musical 
composition are played as different degrees 
of intensity 5 I for my part have hardly 
ever been able to report such an effort 
There are only crescendt and decrescendi 
dealing with a great number of sounds but 
nothing so subtle as to produce each sound 
by crescendo or decrescendo 

Intensity, being the expression of the 

SllVOtNGs OF TECLING, IS THE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF FEELING JV MUSIC OF THE MUSICAL 
Soul The Musical Soul, being the source 

OF MUSIC, INTENSITY THE MLSlCAL REPRESEN 
TATlVE OF THIS CuEATIV E Sot L IS THE 
Creative Force in music Nothing more 
or less China adds immediately to this 
thesis ^ "lhe real tone is an animated 
sound,” the other one “The real tone is a 
ferule sound ' 1 he animation of the sound 

«s the sign of its fecunditv The exact 
European terms for the same idea are 
“I he intensity produces the quahtv of the 
sound* fhe famous Luropean psvcholo- 
g>st Sig v art finishes by making no differ- 
ence between intensity and quality of 
sensations Professer Lxner derives from 
the intensity conclusions of the quality, and 
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measures the intensity by the changing of 
the quahtv 

000 
China is again more delicate than 
Curope the Chinese musical p*ycholog\ 
does not proceed from one sound to other, 
as that of Europe does^ but it considers 
beforehand more closely the shadings of 
one single sound, produced by its varying 
intensity and says 1 The musical sound 
has the virtue of reproducing 

itself 

The anfient Greeks also profess, that 
what we would call lepetition of the same 
sound has already a musical value Thev 
call this repetition * petteia ‘ and find in it, 
as I describe in my book, “Music comes from 
the East , a form of melodious succession 
On the p ano the slandard instrument of 
Curope, the shadings of changing intensity 
of each single sound do not exist so to 
speak, the pedal of our piano gives us only 
a foretaste of what it could be Yet, it is 
a European philosopher, the English phtlo 
sopher Hobbes, who teaches us that the 
lack of shadings the lack of varying signi- 
fies the lack of feeling that is to say, the 
death of the mu«ical soul Hobbes says 
‘To alwavs feel the same, and not to feel at 
all comes to the sam» thing’ The whole 
modern psychology agrees that the culture 
of feelings consists in giving the full value 
to their divers shadings We experience 
here very deeply how the European lack of 
culture of sensations entails as an unavoid- 
able consequence the lack of consciousness 
in the means of musical expression 

It is however these shading* of intensity 
which form what the Greek called 
‘Rhythm 1 know very well that the 
modern rhy thm of the European music has 
nothing to do with the intensity of feeling, 
but 1 do not hesitate to denote the changing 
shading* of musical intensity as being the 
real musical rhy thm, in the sense of the 
phrase of the famous European Orchestra 
conductor Hans von Buelovv himself, who 
said ‘ In the beginning was logos” 

0 6 ® 

' But if it is not the real musical rhythm, 
w hat on earth is the rhythm of the actual 
European music ? lou may ask 
Let me try to discuss this question with 
vou without annovmg vou with historical 
and technical references . . . Because 
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music, in my before mentioned booklet 
entitled “Musical exercises for the edu- 
cation of Musical Sensitiveness” 

o o a 

The sovereign musical soul reverses the 
conception of the value of sounds Sounds 
are all the more delicate, expressive, and 
personal as they are less primitive, that is 
to say, less consonant It is not concord 
which elevates sounds to form a work of 
art, but the will of the artist 
No doubt, acoustics are the basis of music 
as well as the body is the fundament of the 
soul and there is no actual soul without 
bod) A certain knowledge of acoustics 
can only be useful for the appreciation of 
the expressive value of sounds So far the 
Orient itself can clear its musical conscious 
ness by the help of European acoustics 
Out what is artistically interesting in this 
study of acoustics would onlj be the awaken 
< ing of the artist’s will Art is a function 
of the most complicated product of nature, 
of the human soul There is no art in 
nature, considered as nature, and no music 
in acoustics ° 

c r o o 

T hat is all l can sa) to day But before 
finishing, I wish to answer some questions 
which 1 feel will be raised Tirst of all 
this question “How then do you want us 
to proceed in music’’ This question re- 
quires a more explicit answer than I can 
give at this moment, at the end of an 
article Make an appointment and I will 
answer on ever) thing during my stay in 
India 

1 can answer here only questions which 
are less complicated and which concern 
musical spirits less falsified by musical 
prejudices than is the average European 
adult of to-day 1 answer for )our children’s 
sake I irst of all If you wish them to 
develop their musical soul, never teach 
them the piano , the piano is not only 
musically but also acoustically insufficient 
for the intonation of equal temperament of 
our pianos is remarkably false The best 
instrument in the world, which is as superior 
to all the other instruments as our chil- 

• See the special booklet entitled Musical exercises 
for the Education of Mus cal Sensitiveness ’ which can 
be obtained from Alfred West harp Mus Doc c o, 
Roj al Asiatic Society Park Street Calcutta and co 
Anthropological Society To«n Hall Bombay 


dren are superior to the chemical beings 
which we are promished in future, the best 
instrument is the voice Cultivate the 
voice, first of all the voice But take care 
not to conform the voice to the piano If 
possible, do not accompany at all of 
your children's songs It goes without say 
mg that it is not the Italian Bel Canto 
whtch is our aim It is the genuine cry ol 
jo) and the cry of pa in with all its inter 
mediate shadings The gliding transitions 
of pitch (which make the cr)) are in the 
Orient not only the privilege of the voice 
but also practised on the Vina, the Koto, 
and so many other instruments In Eu- 
ropean music they are entirely forbidden as 
“artistic lack of taste”, and they have been 
obliged to take refuge with folk-singers, 
from which the art musicians of Europe 
have to Jearn them again This will be 
one of the most important remits of the 
renaissance of European Tolk song which 
is just beginning more than everywhere 
else in Europe, in England 

Finally you will asl , perhaps, what 
music to sing with your children, and 1 
answer Folk songs Go and look for 

real folk melodies in the country or at the 
seaside uh-re you are during your holiday, 
or during the weekend A single popular 
melody which is really understood in its 
genuine flavour matters more for the 
development of the musical soul than the 
most marvellous art music, principally 
that of Europe, which is more artificial 
than Eastern art music , — and — my last 
“and’ — mistrust the editions of folk-songs 
which are made by professional musicians 
in Europe, who are ptrsccuted b) the manta 
of harmonisation from which even a genius 
like Brahms was not able to escape 
Never forget that musical folk lore is an 
instinctive and unconscious creation 

The musical folk lore has no principles, 
neither the folk-lore of England nor that 
of Russia, or India, or Japan, nor that of 
the negroes 1 he musical folk lore has no 
principles and no prejudices, and prefers 
music to sonorousness I will tell you 
more about that in my article, “The 
Musical Soul of Folk Songs”, which is to be 
published in the next number of the 
"Rivista Musicale Italiana” at Tunoo, in 
Italy 

Non I lake leave for to-day 
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And then this picture of the Indian ocean 
from Kalidasa may be placed side by side 
with the two former: — 

From far, as on a wheel of iron, slender, 

AH blue with tamarisks and palms extended, 

Outslnnes the bnnj ocean's marg n jonder, 

bike streak of rust-mark with the vlieel-nm blended. 

In each instance the genius of the Aryan 
race comes out vividly and freshly in the 
rendering, — the vision and imagination 
and the calm of India ; the quick intelli- 
pence and adventurous human spirit of the 
Greek; the sad, indomitable hardihood of 
the Norseman. 

“True song" says Roby Datta “floats 
above race “and age and land, and may be 
heard by all. '1 hanks to the strenuous 
devotion of eminent scholars, the Muses of 
'.comparative Philology and comparative 
“Mythology? have in recent years lightened 
up the path of the seeker of poetry and 
Iprdsody.” He goes on to express the wish, 
that some ‘future Arjan Palgrave, some 
soul ever -athirst for Be'auty and' an hun- 
gered for Truth, may roam farther and 
farther afield through literatures, and come 
back -with fresher and fresher songs for real 
lovers of poetry in all English-speaking 
lands" 

Some >ears ago I urged strongly in the 
Indian Press that through a revival in 
* national literature and art and music 
the progressive forces, leading to the up- 
building oL.the Indian peoples, would be 
immensely strengthened. I also urged that 
through these channels the new life in India 
would intermingle most readily With the 
best and most spiritual life in the West and 
gain a still further accession of strength. 
.4 b£v?.V oi pwmi by Air. Lewis, !s!e e! the 
Education Service, entitled ‘From the East 
and from the West’ met my attention and 
I wrote an appreciation of it from thjs point*’ 
of View*- That book was less ambitious and. 
more sober in its range 'than Roby. Datta's, 
and dealt rather with Persian than within--? 
dian literature. Nevertheless its 'effects were 
wholesome and in the right direction. Roby 
Datta’s book is often very immature, and , 
its opening translations are disappointing, 
but again and again the real genius of the. 
young writer forces its way through ‘the 
difficulties of his subject, and we feel that 
the noble words of his preface have been 
in a measure fulfilled. 

- 5 • “ 


Perhaps the most novel and in some vvajs, 
the most important section of Roby Datta’s 
book is that vvhtch gives a rendering of 
some of the best modern Indian poetry. It 
is fortunate that here the' standard of 
translation is highest. I would put in the 
very first place a rendering from the 
Bengali of Rabindra Nath Tagore, entitled 
Urvasi. There are certa in flaws m its English 
vvhtch the young poet’s hand might yet 
remove, but the word painting as a whole 
appear* to me very fine indeed. -.The beauty 
of the conception of the Central figure is of 
course Rabindra’s, though its origin goes 
further back still and is a heritage of the 
ancient Indian past. But the beaut)* of 
the translation is Roby Datta’s own. The 
music and cadence and liquid sound of the 
long and difficult.metre he has chosen make 
it a true lyric which haunts the memory of 
the reader. I can quote here two stanzas 
only : — 

‘No mother thou, no daughter Ihou, ihou art no bride, 
O maiden fair and free, 

O habitant of Nan dan, L’rvasi. 

When eve on cattle-folds doth light, her frame all 

ured, with down-drawn golden veil 
Thou in a comer of some home, dost never light the 

lamp of even pale ; 

With feet in doubt all faltering, with trembling breast, 

, with tow ly fallen sight, 

With smiles all soft, thou goest not, in bashfulness, 

to bridal couch bedight, 
fn the still heart of night. — 

As is the early rise of Dawn, a veilless maiden 
fair, 

Thou art untroubled e’er. 

• • * * • 

Out jonder, hark ’ from sky to skj, both Heaven 

and Earth are crying out for thee, 
O cruel-hearted, deaf-souled Urvasi ! 
Will now (he primal age antique upon this world 

return as heretofore J— . 

From out the floorless shoreless deep, with wetted 

hair, say, wilt thou rise once more ? 
Saj, will that earliest form of thine unfold itself upon 
'• the earliest dawn? 

Will every limb of thme be wet with wounds from 

ejes of all the vyoe-begone, 

, ^ With tear drops flowing on ? ^ 

„ And will the mighty main at once with match* 
v* i • ' ; less music’s sound 

» Let all its billows bound ? 

- The author’s translations of Michael M. 
S. Dult, the Milton of Bengali literature, 
do not reach such a high level as this. 
They were written at a ’much earlier date, 
when Roby Datta’s own powers were un- 
developed. It is a great misfortune that 
-thej* should have been placed at the ver^ 
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beginning ol Ins book The casual reader 
might easily put the woik down, after 
reading them with a totally wrong im- 
pression of tic writer* true powers of 
translation The rhjming metres which he 
uses are in a great measure responsible for 
their singsong character and wearisome- 
ness It is surprising that the author did 
not himself realise this and adopt the 
vehicle of blank verse for these translations 


fis not meet for ll ec to falter looking to thy duty 

r ght 

To a ksl itn ll ere i not! ng 1 etter than a 

rgl teous fgl t 

Here the didactic character of the poem, 
which makes it necessary to pause often 
and ponder over the meanmgsu tsadmirably 
the metre chosen Also for memorizing 
purposes the long rhvming couplets stick 
easily in the mind 


On the other hand as a method of ren 
dering into Lnghsh the tihagavad Gita the 
larger rhyming couplet famil ar to lovers 
of poetry from its use in 1 ennyson s Locks 
tey Hall is appropriate and serviceable A 
powerful translation is given m tl c follow 
ing lines — 


He wl o dcei s tl e si 


\e it cr of ll cm scetl r gl tty for i slay 
As l s never bori t d cs not was not 


wl o deems t 
k lied a 


« II be so 

B rtl less cl angel ess pr me eternal deal! less though 
ll clramc may go 

How can 1 e who kno vs t to he dealt less 

b rlhless f ee f om ane 


b rlhless f ee f 

How can he O son of I r tl a slay one cause 


he via n 


b 

As a man leaves ragged girments and resorts te 
ne ver i 

So tl e soul leaves worn out bod es and to 

newer bod es goes 

It cannot be deft by weapons t cannot be 

burnt by fire 

It cannot be spo It by water l ca not be dr ed by a r 
It cannot be cleared or burnt ou it cannot be spo It 


' dr ed 
10 b de 


Present ever) where eternal firm i e to b d 

It cannot be felt or thought of t cannot bc^ changed ^ 

Wherefore Uno v g tl us is nature t beho es ll ee 

not to groan 

And f thou dost th nk it to be overborn or e cr dy ng 
>ven thus t s not proper m ghty armed 

to be thus s gl ng 

I 0 r the bom shall d e for certa n and the dead aga n 

be born 

\V herefore t s not becom ng o er reachless tf ngs to 
Both the pr mat and the final states of be ng 
Only seen the n 

Some men look o i tl s as v on d i 
Others hear of th s as ondrous 
S nee n each one s body : 


ddle state is —there s nought to- 

n ourn l ween 
v ondrous ll s s \ ond ous 
some p odd n 
• ng fc * can 
know the same 

bod ed soul be ah 
Ch Id of Bharat t s not proper over all to mourn ^ 



Roby Datta 


Later on in the book there is a fine Irani 
lation of a Ved c Hymn g ven in a metre 
which has been borrowed from the Sanskrit 
This new form of Lnghsh metre may very 
possibly find some favour vvithTngl sh poets 
in the future just as Italian measures have 
found favour in the past It has a strength 
of its own juitc v nlikc tl at of blank verse 
It could however, only be used sparingly 
and on special occas ons, as the continual 
fem nine ending is d fficutt to sustain effee 
tively in English verse 
In the following stanzas the refrain at the 
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ardour of devotion to India breathes in 
every page It is to serve his country, to 
express his love for his country, to bring the 
treasures of his country before the eyes of the 
wider world, that he devotes a lover’s 
care to the translations of these poems 
His verses are always aflame when he comes 
to India 

I would hasten to pay this late tribute to 
the young poet in return for the pleasure 
this volume has given me It has been 
with me during this summer m England, 
and I have had it by my side on journeys up 
and down the country during wet and sun- 
less days, and it has brought back again 
and again to me the vt»ton of India with all 
its beaut), its pathos, and its charm To 
quote once again from ‘ Urvasi lines which 
express something of the longing for India, 
mixed with sadness, which rises, l know 
not how in the heart, — 

rrom some one severed lone from love a long drawn 
s gh alt m ngled comes this »a) 
W hen on the full moon s sheeny n gl t «he quarters 
ten are filled with smiles all o er 
A lar off memory from somewhere doth play a p pe 
that saddens evermore 
And showers of tear drops pour 
Still Hope doth keep awake within the soul s outcry 
“Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul’s outcry” This also is true,— true of 
young India that can produce such devoted 
and passionate lovers as this >oung Bengali 
writer A people of bright intelligence, 
quick imagination, and spiritual vision, 


such as is represented in this volume, need 
never despair l he future is with them, 
when once the shackles, which bound them 
in the past, have been removed The 
modern world is moving forward not merely 
towards great armaments and gigantic 
commerce, but also towards a universal 
appreciation of high literary and artistic 
abilit) The lines ol intercommunication 
have been opened up for thought and poetry, 
as well as for bales of cotton and machinery 
The possession of such gifts as this volume 
denotes is a rarer quality in the world today 
than mechanical contrivance America 
with alt its millionaires has scarcely pro- 
duce^ a single poet for a whole generation 
India is rapidly regaining her spiritual pre- 
eminence in the Easr, and that eminence 
is now being recognised in the West The 
visit of Rabindra Nath Tagore to Europe 
may well prove a turning point in literary 
history Vie has been honoured by those 
who have come in contact with him as no 
poet has b*en honoured within recent years 
It remains for the younger aspiring poets 
and writers of modern India to follow m 
their great leader’s footsteps They must 
go deep down into the heart of India herself, 
the Motherland, and find there their treasures 
of art and poetry and song, and then ir- 
terpret their message to the West 

‘Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul s outcry’ 

Delhi C r Andrews 


PAR VAT I DEVI, HEADMISTRESS Or THE HINDU GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL AT CONJEEVERAM 


A "Cl. irtSifitftron* ’ifitvt Viren 'ruindrer* 
and workers And they can flourish 
according to the energy spent in 
serving and guiding them There are two 
heroic souls at the foundation of this 
wonderful School one is Mr M k Sarma 
and the other is the Head Mistress, Srimati 
Parvati Devi I think it necessary to give 
a detailed sketch of this wonderful woman 
upon whom much of the success of the 
School depends So I give here a brief 


iresurq/rrem 1/1 hrei 'icJtivttnr* ■rti'fire^tihoidi, 
and outside Us walls among the women of 
Conjeeveram, and also what she does for 
her pupils A review of her work will 
convince the reader that really much of the 
success and future of the School depends 
on Srimati Parvati Devi 

Her early life and education 
Her father is popularly known bv the 
name his admirers gave him — Ttru chit - 
rambal j)antyar, [Tiru = Sri, Chitnmfcal 
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^knowledge bli«s, jyamyar— knower ] The 
respected knower of the knowledge of bliss 
Besides being very conversant with Vedic 
lore, a comment or of Vedic hymns m 
Tamil he was a poet and writer of consi- 
derable importance He was also a preacher 
of Saivism At the last stage of his life 
he turned a Vanapr islhn (forest dwelling 
ascetic) and passed his last days in con 
templatiOn Up to the nge of fourteen 
he gave her education himself, at home. 
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in Tamil literature and the Hindu Shastras 
and Sinskrit Though according to 
the custom of the people of her class 
she was married at 12 yet her marriage 
did not stand in the way of Iter education 
At Madras some of hi> friends being struck 
with her intelligence and scholarship 
advised him to place her in the ‘Presidency 
Training College for Mistresses She 
spent 4 J years there and at the end of the 
term she passed the Higher examination for 
women in the vernacular, which cor 
responds to matriculation standing first 
in the whole presidency The same year 


she passed also the Upper Secondary grade 
for the teachers 

As A TrXCHCR 

First she was appointed as the Head 
Mistress m a girls school of the Maharaja 
of Viziyanagar at Madras. Afterwards 
she served as the Head Mistress of the Hindu 
Vnlika Vidyalaya of Kanchipur In the 
meantime her husband died— she was then 
only 30 years of age — and she wanted to 
retire and spend her time with her mother 
She passed nearly 3 years in a village in 
obscuntv But the founders of the Umda 
Girls School of Canjeeieram pressed her to 
take charge of their School She consented 
and joined the institution m 1904 when 
this seminary was an infant of hardly full 
one year 

Her sacrifice for avd work in the 
School 

She is expected to be paid an honorarium 
of Rs 25 per month but on account of 
the want of funds thissum has not been paid 
to her rcgulaily in the past Besides she 
has often mortgaged her own ornaments for 
borrowing money for the current expenses 
ol the school Shehadminya time been 
offered very handsome salaries in mission 
schools And the offers are more tempting 
non But she has persistently declined 
the offers for two reasons that she has 
voluntarily pledged herself to the service 
of tins school and that she believes that 
proper and desirable education can not be 
imparted to our girls through Christian 
scnools Therefore she even discourages 
people from sending girls to mission 
schools She hos become o Ar«w fnend ol 
all the people who have young girls in 
their homes at Conjeeveram She goes to 
their mothers and impresses them with 
the necessity and importance of women s 
education The literary and accademical 
work m the school is only one department 
of her work Her real work lies in the 
homes of her pupils She nbt only 
looks after their intellectual and moral 
development but she nurses her pupils 
during sickness In case of poor girls she 
provides them with sick diet partly 
from her own pocket and partly by raising 
subscriptions from her personal friend* the 
well to do ladies She secures medicine 
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and medical nd for them in the time way 
SI e takes the girls completely under her 
own charge and does the doctoring and 
nursing her<c)f SI e even washes their 
clothes and prepares their beds Unfor* 
tunately there is jet no boarding house 
attacl ed to the School She does all this 
work in the homes o! her pupils In one 
case, which occurred very recent Ij, she had to 
go six times a day to visit one of her pupils 
whom she succeeded in bringing 4 back from 
death and at her recover} the relatives of 
the girl said 4 you have brought this girl to 
us back from death 

ft will appear from the extracts from 
letters of old pupils given in the last article 
that she keeps up a close connection with 
all her old pupils through correspondence 
She prescribes books for them for further 
study, she discusses with them the merits or 
contents of the books, they read she asks 
them to send her their opinions criticism 
and summaries of books, which she returns 
to them after correction She also corrects 
their compositions and exercises which they 
do at home for all she does for them they 
adore her and love her so much that they 
all wish to remain near her One of her 
old pupils daughter of on Inspector of 
Schools in the Pudukota Slate persuaded 
her father to secure her services for the State 
School She was offe ed thrice the pay 
she is getting in this School At her declin 
ing the offer the girl wrote to her in a 
letter — 

A1 hough my father felt d sappo nted at jo r 
dec! n ng h s oner jet he really adm res you for the 
self sacr f re w ih wh eh you are de\ oled to the cau e 
of the Conjectcram School 

Hew WOlth AMONG THE WOMEN OF 
CONJEEV SRAM 

Her, work among the efderly ladies of 
Conjeeveram is three sided educational 
moraf and' as ffiar a reformer 

As to educational work among the elder 
Jy women of Conjeeveram in general and 
the mothers or sisters of her pupils in 
particular, she has various methods of 
broadening their views and enlightening 
their minds w ith knowledge One simple 
though very exact ng for the educator 
method is by way of seeing them often and 
talking to them on general topics She has 
also a systematic method and organised 


institution to carry out her mission At 
first she used to invite in groups or indivi 
dually the mothers of her pupils with the 
avowed object of showing them the school 
and the work of their girls Then she 
would talk to them about historical person 
ages and relate tales from the Mahabharat 
and the Ramayan in the shape of interesting 
stones Gradually she led them forward 
and impressed them with the value of 
schools and other national institutions and 



women s associations Then~she talked to 
the women about what the women of other 
countnesdo for their sisters and soc ety , and 
how they spend their time The result is that 
in three years by such methods she has been 
able to found the Kancht MahtI t Panshad 
which has recently been reg stered as a part of 
1 he Hindu G rls School Union under 
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\ represent it lie group of the pup Is of ll i Hindu Girls School "it Conjee' erarn 
each class being represented » lh the headmistress in the centre (Photograph 
Specially taken for ti s article by Mr M jron H Phelps ) 


Act \\l of 18G0 with the aim ‘ to equip 
the ladies of Ktncht w ith general information 
and create public interest and opinion 
among them regarding mailer* national ’ 
Now monthly meetings are held with an 
average attendance of 200, where women 
themselves discuss \anous subjects or read 
addresses In March last (>912) ihere 
were Goo women present, (one ot them 
presiding) in the kancht Mahtla tfarrshad to 
hear the report of the school She also 
helps them in their own homes in their 
literary pursuits 

She has also done much to raise the moral 
tone of the talk ol the common illiterate 
women of Conjees eram She has improved 
their tastes and alienated their interest 
from vulgar amusements As a social re- 
former her work is slow and imperceptible 
and ot far reaching consequence but is steady 
The relatives of her pupils have such faith 
and confidence in her that they seek her 
advice as to when to marry and to whom to 
marry their daughters She takes advantage 
of this confidence and now, by her tactful 
methods, mam, of her pupils are married 
alter the age of ten I feel tempted to 
describe her tactful method* in this respect 
If she find* that the mother of a pupif 
wants to give her in marriage at an even 
earlier age, she would say ‘well jou are 
giving jour girl to that joung man, but 
how do vou know that he will turn out a 
good bov 3 Wait for one or two vears to 


see what he turns out 
And let his education 
be finished ’ In other 
cases she would sat, 
‘why are you in a 
hurry 3 I have some 
good boys m view 
who are jet reading 
Watt a little, I hope 
to procure a good 
bridegroom for jour 
girl etc She would 
never tolerate the mar- 
riage of a girl before 
this age She tries to 
put back the age much 
further but in the 
Madras Presidency 
higher class people 
regard post puberty 
marriage worse than 
widow remarriage So it is comparatively 
a great advance Besides m practice l have 
seen in the school girls of 12 or 13 un- 
manned, which »s a rare spectacle in the 
Schools of Tamil land 
Again, here in this School we see girls of 
Brahmins and Sudras reading together, 
girls of the rich and poor learning their 
lessons together 

l myself am dead against all those artificial 
differences which are dividing one Hindu 
from another, and all such institutions 
as bind us down to the level of an inarti- 
culate mass-men without manhood and 
fellow feeling So I suspected at first if the 
school were merely an Orlhodov Hindu girls’ 
school to teach girls how to read Ramayan and 
ho otonorship Sna or how to pixscric caste or 
how to defend Hinduism from reformers 
But T, to my great debghr, found that the 
school bids fair to do for women all that 
is desirable It makes them therebj national 
and rational Teach them what jou wilt 
but if jou can onlj make them national 
and rational they mil rise aboie the penerse 
and narrow interpretations of i he old Pan his 
This school makes tts afumm truly 
national and rational \nd 800 girls have 
already been under the influence of this 
remarkable woman 

Her merits tv general 
Besides being a competent master of Tamil 
literature she is a good speaker too She 
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has delivered lectures on Tamil literature m 
the “ 1 eachers’ Institute”, before graduates 
She has also on several occasions addressed 
large gatherings in Madras in connection 
with anniversaries of the schQoi 

^Slie is a very good writer on various 
topics in Tamil Her senes of articles on 
cobperative societies and on the lives of 
the German educationists Froebei and 
PestaTozzi were very highly appreciated in 
Tamil periodicals Now she is expected to 
write a series of geographical readers in 
Tamil on the basis of materials to be 
placed at her disposal by Lakshman Iyer, 
a specialist 

What they think or the School 

It is very sad that vet the public of the 
AJj Arsis Jbas not come to rraJjsr 

the greatness, importance and ability of 
this School, but now some very influential 
and public spirited men are getting inter* 
ested In the School 

The earlier educational officers did not 
appreciate the School Some of the 
School Inspectors and other educational 
authorities have expressed their greatest 
satisfaction and admiration for the work 
the School is doing Mr Arthur May hew, a 
distinguished Inspector of Schools, has said 
of the School, " it leaves even boys’ schools 
far behind ” Another Inspector of schools, 
Mr H S Duncan, has said “the School 
is conducted on advanced line®, and a 
great deal of energy and enthusiam is to 
be noted in its working ’ Professor Dorai- 
swamy Iyer, Assistant Inspector of schools, 
writes “I am glad to be able to testify that 
the School is doing very good work and its 
methods of teaching are simply excellent ” 
Mr Venkatarama Iyer, M A, L T, Sub- 
assistant Inspector of schools, puts down in 
Ahe visitors book — 


ClItNOLEPOT DrsTRICT Edlcvtionsl 
I 'tniBiTiON 191 8 

Tl s is to ccrt fy that at the above Pxli b 1 on I eld 
on the zznd zyrd and 24th October, igoS tl e H ndu 
Girls School Raja Street Coijeeveram secured first* 
prizes for the work of pup Is in hand wrung and 
'Erases in compost 01 at tl met c ®ewmg aid 
needle work as well as in K ndergirten occupat ons 

Mr Myron H Phelps the American 
educationist, who has studied most of our 
educational • institutions and is so well 
kn OW n for his sympathy for and advocacy _ 
of our national institutions has done much 
to popularise this School by his pen and 
personal influence He has also seen 
much of this School In 1911 he spent 
seventeen days over th s School and then 
wrote a series of letters in the Hindu of 
Madras about the School I have used some 
of his words before in my article and now 
f Put together some of his remarks about 
this “remarkable School ’ 

‘‘This is a powerful harmonising agency 
rlere children of all classes meet There 

•* no difference between Brahmin and 
noii-Brahmin Girls I he non-Brahmin 
Girls forget their exclusion and acquire 
the speech and manners of the highest 
caste Nothing of the difference 

remains but the name In point of habits, 
cleanliness language and culture, they are 
Mike It is in these matters that differences 
hav c existed They are now fofgotten by 
these children, who will be the social arbi- 
ters of the future This feeling of sisterhood 
wil| not be without its influence all through 
life ” # 

“It goes without saying that such a School 
could not come into existence without a 
remarkable teaching staff The®e teachers 
keep iheir efficiency bv giving their Satur- 
day* to attending lectures on leaching and 
model training classes held in the School 
by pedagogic authorities Indeed no 
one who visits this School and miiuires into 


The pup Is love the r teachers enter the School 
with alacriv in the morn ng and leave it in Ihe 
even ng reluctantly It is qu te un auein cmc ency, 
mctl ods of instructio 1 and ideals a med at 


There is not space enough Jo include 
more extracts from the remarks of distin 
guished visitors, whose number is so large 
The School has won first prizes for the 
work of its pupils I shall give here the 
copy of only one Certificate of this 


class — 


its work can fail to see that these girts are 
given a far higher and wider range of 
thought than is" usual for pupils of their 
age- 

the wants or the senoot * ^ 

hi the matter of Building equipment and 
furniture nearly everything has yet to be 
done It is so painful that this ideal school 
—a truely national school — is yet without 
its own building It will do much better 
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and much more when it can have its own 
buildings lor the school as well as a home 
within its premises for the resident pupils 
f w ish it to grow into a seminary, a restden 
rial as well as teaching institution The 
want of a competent musician to teach 
Indian music and an artist to give lessons 
on Indian painting is bad!) felt I expect 
that the “Indian Society of Oriental Art" 
will very soon remove this want * 

1 would like to make an appeal to the public 
to contribute tow ards the funds of the School 

• The Secretary of the said society has since 
assured me that the society has decided to pay a 
vma music teacher who wifi be engaged by this 
Hindu Girls School of Conjee verim from the funds 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 


* 6 5 

'I hose desirous of helping in this noble and 
most patriotic work could send their con- 
tributions direct to the manager, Mr Sarma 
In this connection I would like to quote the 
touching words of the greatest friend of 
this School, Mr Phelps — 

* Absolutely my brothers this is true such efforts 
as have made the Hindu Girts School of Conjeeveram 
will save India or it vill never be sated Neglect 
such heroc efforts let them wither and perish in 
obscurity and Indians will not deserve la have a 
nation and will never have one India will go down, 
down on the path on which she is now going, de 
scendmg ever deeper and deeper into poverty until 
she fades out in mere pusillanimity It will be thus 
unless these diamond soul* through venom the light 
shines from aict e w in our attention, our support, our 
enthusiasm 

Mukasdi Lal 


* THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


A T a time when Indian Music has begun 
to attract the attention of not only 
the educated classes of our country but 
of Englishmen as well, it may be of some 
advantage to the student of Music to take 
a broad but brief survey of the principal 
Sanskrit authorities on the subject in order 
to see how far they help him in understand- 
ing the modern theory of the art Of the 
works bearing on the present enquiry the 
earliest and the most widely recognized is 
the Sangita Ratn&kara written b\ Saranga- 
deva about the first half of the thirteenth 
century There are, however, other works, 
ptvor in date, n» , Nktada Sambita, 
Matanga Samhn&, which, though interesting 
to the antiquarian, do not serve as guides 
to the modern student, while BharatanStva 
Shastra, too, a work of the fifth century, is 
of little avail except in so far as it throws 
some light on the system of Murchhanas 
There is no mention at all, in it, of what 
we call a R5g (melody type), but the 
classificatian of the j8 JStis~a J3ti appears 
to correspond in all essentials to a mode 
with the addition of certain characteristics 
— no doubt provides some field for research 
It is by no mean* easy to determine the 
exact date of the Sangita-Ratnakara , m 
fact it may be said to be a matter of some 


dispute But the observations made by 
Mr Vincent Smith, in his early History of 
India, lead one to suppose that the work 
was composed not earlier than 1300 A D , 
for the author Sara ngadev a, was the son of 
Sodhala who lived in the reign of Smghana 
of Devagin (1210 — 1247 AD) The valu- 
able commentary on this work is from the 
pen of Kallmatba, said to be in the service 
of Deoraj Maharaja of Vijayanagaram, who 
reigned from 1412 to 1425 AD Another 
work of importance is the Rfigatirangim, 
written by Pandit Lochan about the 14th 
century Amongst the later works maybe 
mentioned Swatamela Kal&mdhi bv Rami- 
m5tya (1550), RSga Vibodh by Somnath 
(1609), Sangit Darpan by Damodar (i6z 5), 
Sangit-Parijat by Ahobala The last js 
according to Captain Day a work written 
about 269 years ago 

The musical theory laid dawn by Saranga- 
de\a in his Ratnakara, and followed with 
religious approval by the later writers, is 
brief! v this — that the number of clearly 
audible sounds or Shrutis, in an octave is 
22, and that the first arrangement of the 
Seven Notes, or the Shudda Scale as they 
call it, is fixed by placing the first note Sa 
on the 4th Shruti, the second Ri on the 7th 
Shruti, the third Ga on the 9th Shruti, the 
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fo u rlli Mi on the 13th, the fifth Pa on of the later writers as well As a matter of 
the 17th, the sixth Dha on the 20th, ind the fact, however, it is quite the other way 
seventh Ni on the last SHrutt that t» the l he explanations for the Rag* in Raga 

a 2nd Whether the intervals beto een con* Vibodb, Darpan and Swaramela support 
secutive Shrutis arc equal, or whether the the view that the scale on the basis of which 
notes ihui fixed are in accordance with the the rags are explained, is Kanakangi, which 
law ol simple ratios, it is very difficult to is still in vogue in Southern India where 
saj 1 he Katnakara is silent on this point, the melody-types (rags) are sung under the 
and the few explanations given therein same rules Tor further corroboration, one 
suggest that the car and not the diachord has only to compare their works with 
1$ made the touchstone 10 determine the Chathurdandi Prakashika, which is const* 
accuracy of the several notes or intervals dered an authority in Southern India 
Even the later writers simply copy out the When once the seven notes of the Shudda 
Katnakara so far, but evidently not being Scale are fixed, it is easy enough to deter 
able to follow the system ol music, that is mine the remaining Shrutis by naming 
the rags (melody types) and jails and them only in relation to the seven notes 
Murchhanas treated therein, confine them- The difference in the terminology used by 
selves to rather a methodic treatment of the the several writers is indeed striking, though 
melodies (rags) current an their own time it docs not affect the explanations an some 
Ahobaia, ihe author of Sangit Parij-it, of the melody types 

however, goes a step further, and bringing There is evidence to show that this 
to bear on this theory hi* knowledge ol the practice of dividing the notes into minute 
Vina, gives some simple rules for the deter intervals prevailed also among the ancient 
mmation of the seven notes He says that Greeks But it is curious to find after this 
if a wire fixed between two bridges gives a elaborate and minute division of the scale, 
certain fundamental note, the middle point that the Hindu writers mention only 12 

of the vv re will, at the slightest touch of notes instead of the Shrutis in the explana- 
the finger, produce the same note of the tions of the rags nor is it anywhere suggest- 
higher octave that is if the fundamental ed by ihe authors as to what particular 
note be regarded as Sa (first note of the" Shrutis are to be employed in a given rag 
Scale), the latter will be the Sa of the high- The next stage of our inquiry brings us on 
er octave , the point midway between the to what the Ratnakara calls a Murchhana 
two will strike the middle note Ma , and Now, a Murchhana corresponds to a mode 
the point at a distance of two thirds of the It is a derivative Scale or a succession of 
length of the whole wuc will give the Pa, note* formed hy shifting the place of the 
fifth note of the Scale, while the point mid- first note Thus if the first note of the 
way between Sa (first) and Pa (fifth) will derivative Scale were made to begin from 
be the Ga (third), and that midway between Ri, and the intervals fixed as before, the 
this and Sa (first) will be the Ri (second) arrangement will give the Ri Murchhana If 
In the next tetrachord, however, Dha (sixth) it is made to begin from Ga.it wilt be the 
sounds at a point midway between Pa and Ga Murchhana and so on The difference is 
Sa (higher), while the hi (seventh) is at a very striking The intervals between the 
point one third the distance between Dha first two notes in the first Murchhana (Sa) is 
and Sa (higher) one of three Shrutis while that between 

Thus it will be seen that the number of the same two notes in the Ri Murchhana is 
Shrutis in the first tetrachord that is from one of two Shrutis, so that the different 
Sa to Ma is 9 while that for an equal dis- Murchhanas are clearly distinguishable from 
tance detween Ma and Sa higher is 13 one another The importance of these 

Looking at this arrangement of the derivative Scales will at once be realized 
Shrutis, we may observe that the Shuddba by the student when he begins to study the 
Scale fixed by Sarangadev in his Ratnakara development of a melody type He has 
*\ is what some writers at the present day are only to mark under what Murchhana the rag 
tempted to call Knfi, the interval between falls The authors point out only the 
Ri and Ga being one of 2 Shrutis, or a Murchhana, and the Amsa or principal note 
tone This ought to be Shudda Seale in the rag, taking care to mention the omis* 
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Sion if an}, of the notes necessar} in the 
ascent (aroha) and descent (avaroha) of the 
rag These rules, simple as thej are, do 
not carry the modern student any further 
He masters the notes, studies the rules and 
explanations of the rags hut feels all the 
while that they do not guide him in his 
stud} of the music that he hears at the 
present da}. 

It may be that since the advent of the 
Mahomedans as a ruling nation in the nth 
centur}, a change has been worked into 
the music s}stem of the countr} One or 
two Sanskrit works on music were transla- 
ted for the 1st time in Persian, b> Amir 
Khusrio during the reign of the Pathan 
king Giasuddm Balban who ascended the 
throne m 1256 A D But the subject of 
Shruti has not been clearly dealt with, 
in its theoretical or practical aspect 
It may be that the Mahomedans did 
not encourage the theory of the art, but 
it cannot be denied that they patronised 
practical musicians and were even instru- 
mental m composing and introducing 
several st}le$ of songs which find no place 
in the Sanksnt book Whatever the reason 
is, it is admitted on all hands that the st}le 
of music which the Mahomedans cultivated 
is now the standard of high class music, 
leaving out, of course, the provincial airs 
1 he only work which deals with this system 
is the Laksha bangita, a work in Sanskrit 
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obviously later than the Sangit Parijat, 
wherein the author tries to reconcile the 
current system of music with that treated 
in the Parijat and other works The 
primary scale according to this author is 
the Shanhnrabharan corresponding to the 
major Scale of the \\ est, and is just the 
same Scale of notes as the pofessional singer 
sings at the present day He too divides 
the Scale into 22 Shruhs but places the 
first note Sa on the first Shruti, while the 
Itatnakara and the other works placed it 
on the fourth Shruti The intervals between 
the notes in each tetrachord are just the 
same, that is, 4, 3 and 2 It is difficult to 
mark at what particular period the transi- 
tion in the system began The rules cited 
in the Laksha Sangita give the student the 
same rag as he finds it in the earlier works, 
with this difference, however, that the ter- 
minology employed by him is not that of 
the earlier writers So Captain Day is 
perfectly right when he say s that the rags 
in present use in most respects differ from 
those bearing the same name in the earlier 
works and in fact the whole system has 
undergone a gradual refinement until be- 
tween the ancient and modern music there 
exists a difference as clearly marked and 
perceivable to even the most casual observ- 
er, as between the modern Anglican chant, 
and the ancient Gregorian tones 

S N Karnap. 
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An Unique Experiment 

I F at the present time the tvell-knoivn 
firm of “ Karl Zeiss, Jena * with its (in 
round numbers) 3000 employees, among 
whom are found more than 20 “scientific 
collaborators ” and 80 “ technical experts ”, 
occupies the first position among similar 
establishments in the whole world, it is to 
Professor Ernest Abbe that this is owing 
Abbe, who died January 14, 1905, had been 
induced by Zeiss to join the latter’s optical 
factory at a time when it was a very small 
concern, to the advantage both of themselves 
and ol science. 


Abbe’s discoveries and inventions opened 
up a new era in the department to which 
they were devoted But a<= a man bis 
position was perhaps even a still higher one 
His noble character, his marvellous modesty, 
his advocacy of jusfrce in all circumstances, 
his opposition to every form ol injustice, 
his undaunted love of truth, hts unequalled 
disinterestedness, the unrivalled care he 
bestowed on those employed under him, 
his extraordinarily active desire for the com- 
mon interest, his strong feeling of duty, 
in short, his l igh but pracitat idealism, all 
this formed a combination rarely found m 
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a uncle ptnon, ami which secures lor Inm 
llie genuine rtteem ol every lover of man- 
kind A marc harmonious union ol kind* 
nc»* of heart, learning and business capacity 
it hardlj imaginable 

Before Ahhc entered upon hit connection 
with 7 civs, the production of tiie belter 
class of magnifving instrument* was the 
remit of ev (flatting empiric endeavours, 
to tony, of a groping in irmi darkness 
Only the fund uneiilat l»vv» of light were 
given, on the other hand fixed mithemali- 
cal formulas for the dimensions and curves 
of lenact were tacking \bbe’t pertever- 
nnce tocccedcd in placing microscopic 
optict on a new foundation, that of the 
undid. vtory theory, and ao infallibly that 
now every contt ruction could be calculated 
beforehand and all random experiment! 
lion became superfluous 

However, only after the invention of 
suitable kinds of glass by Otto Schott, the 
firm was enabled to construct in addition 
to microscopes, measuring instruments 
photographic objectives telescopes pro- 
jecting apparatus, etc in which the numer- 
ous new inventions and improvements ol 
Abbe's played on important part The 
whole of the works now occupy a space of 
about a', acres, ball ol which is built upon 
\\ hen it is considered that in other industries 
on such a piece of ground not infre<|uentlv 
from 5000 to 8000 workmen are employed, 
whereas here their number amounts to 
between2900and3400.it becomes evident 
from this fact alone that ample space is 
allotted to each workshop and that the 
duties of every one employed arc thereby 
rendered more pleasant Nor should the 
height of the rooms, their heating ventila- 
tion, etc , regulated by the smuarv official 
ol the university, be lost sight of 

In 1875 Abbe became a member of the 
firm, and six years later also Zeiss’s son 
Roderick was made a partner, but retired 
as such a year after the death of his father, 
which occurred towards the end of 1888, so 
that the establishment became the sole 
property of the professor Now this excellent 
man could manage the business to his own 
liking and he created the * Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung” to winch, from a modest aversion 
to recognition and gratitude, he did not 
give his own name, but that of his deceased 
friend and partner This social institution, 


based on a philanthropic and enlightened 
seme rf justice, surpasses alt and any of 
the instances ol employer*' genuine and 
comprehei me care for the workers that 
exist* at the prcicnt lime It «tand» utterly 
alone at a thoroughly organised, most 
beneficial foundation, worthy of being a 
pattern to other* 

Very shortly after the death of Karl Zens 
i super-nnnuation statute was passed by 
which legal claims were illowrd for draw- 
ing high invali 1, ol 1 age, widow and orphan 
pensions the rates of which were even 
increased six or seven years ago I" very 
official, assistant, or workman, who enters 
the service o' the Foundation before the 
completion of his fortieth year, obtains 
already alter the lapse of five years a legal 
claim to a pension or annuity The time 
cf service that entitles to this begins at the 
age ol eighteen years completed The 
maximum monthly rates ol retiring allow- 
ance amount after a five, ten, fifteen years' 
service to 100 t*o 140 marks for workmen, 
to 120 160, 200 marks for foremen, cterk*, 
and other assistants, and of the*e rates the 
‘invalid annuity amounts, up to the 15th 
vearof service to 50 per cent and after- 
wards for every further vear to 1 per cent 
additional till with the 40th vearof service 
they reach the maximum of 75 per cent 
The old age pension is attained already 
alter 30 years of service, in case, at the same 
time, the 65th year has been reached 
Only the person who, on entering the service 
of the firm, has passed his 40th year, is 
excluded from all claims to a pension The 
pension to which every widow who is not 
more than 20 years y ounger than her hus- 
band, is entitled until she mimes again, 
always amounts to ^ of the invalid rent 
drawn by the deceased, or which would 
have been allowed him in case lie had been 
invalided The claim ol surviving children 
to pension holds good until the completion 
of the r 15th year and consists for each 
child of } of the amount of the invalid 
rent But the joint total allowance of 
the survivors need not exceed } of the 
claim to pension of the deceased In case 
of emigration, a payment of two yearly 
amounts of the pension settle the claim 
A depnval of civil rights entails the loss of 
the claim to pension 

In 1892 Abbe’s kindly disposition towards 
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his workpeople found renewed expression 
in the “ libour regulations for the optical 
workshop” which were passed after con- 
sultation with the operatises and which 
received the name of “labour contract” 
In this, on the one hand, the general obliga- 
tions resting on the workmen were reduced 
to what was indispensable for the interests 
of the establishment, on the other hand 
exact limits were drawn to the dispositional 
powers of the business niamgemeni In 
which an arbitnrv exploitation of the 
workman's capacity was prevented It was 
not only the daiv of the operatises to work 
nine hours a day , as the time then fixed, 
but to be thus employed was their good 
right, that is to saj, the hetory must supply 
work during that time on each da\ or 
otherwise pay the full amount of wages 
down to the period of notice 

Here we see the almost unexampled re 
cognition of the principle, based upon the 
ethical nature of free industrial relation*, 
that the emplojed s opportunities for work 
and for earning lus wages may not arbitrarily 
be curtailed Tor overtime and work 
supplied exceptionally on Sundays and holi 
dajs an addition is made of 2^ per cent 
on the wages reckoned bj measure of time 
or on those for piece work hut no one can be 
com petted to perform such special labour All 
rights to the levjmg of fines were entirclj 
relinquished , deductions can be made only 
for culpable damage to the stock or tools, 
and then merelj when the person concerned, 
or even ually the court of trade, recognises 
the claim to deduction 

it is easy to discover what were the con 
siderations that induced Abbe to make these 
regulations for the benefit of his emplojed 
It was the only too well justified opinion 
that the laws applying to labour, as gener- 
ally prevailing stand m need of improve- 
ment, since the two parties concerned, 
namely employer and employed, are treated 
very unequally by them Hence the firm 
constantly endeavoured to give their bene- 
ficial measures a legal basis which was to 
exclude every arbitrary alteration to the 
disadvantage of the emplojed and to secure 
their position as much as possible I he 
sentiments of Abbe and his fellow workers 
in the business management constituted a 
guarantee for a continuance of these arrange- 
ments during their lifetime r but how if 


their successors should at one time be 
animated by different sentiments, or if the 
prosperity of the house should diminish and 
there should consequently be a lack of the 
means required to satisfy the claims to pen- 
sions, etc? So as to obviate either of these 
possibilities, Abbe with extraordinary self- 
rcnunciation and devotion, embarked on 
that most interesting and ideal economic 
experiment which forms the subject of the 
present article the "/eiss stihung with its 
“statutes bordering on perfection, of which 
Professor Auerbach remarks, “Although 
any statutes however perfect, cannot have 
the same effect as ideal personalities can, 
yet the former are decidedly to be preferred 
to any unforeseen fluctuations in subsequent 
personal capabilities and wishes” The 
foundation is, therefore, a consolidation of 
Abbe s radical recognition of the rights of 
labour and a protection against any even- 
tual abolition of the principle on which it 
is basea 

On the 1st of July 1891, therefore, Abbe 
changed his factory into an independent 
and inalienable “ foundation,’ and his own 
position as proprietor into that of an 
appointed member of the business manage- 
ment The statutes of the foundation, which 
contained all the principles and regulations 
by which the establishment was to be 
guided, experienced m the course of the 
nextfive years various far reaching improve- 
ments and were published in their final 
form on the occasion of the half century 
jubilee of the firm “Karl ^eiss" on the 1st 
of October 1896 The whole conduct of 
affairs passed 10 the foundation for its own 
account The Board of Management 
(• Stif'ungsverwaliung ’ ) is the authority 
that looks after the representation of the 
foundation, the employment of its capital, 
and the supreme conduct of its affairs 
With the scientific character of the under- 
taking and its relations to the University, it 
was natural that the grand ducal education 
department should be elected as the author- 
ity referred to Only the business manage 
ment of the firm is not subject to the Board, 
but ia regulated by the statutes of the 
foundation, so that there cm be no question 
of anv “state supervision ' It is true, the 
Board has to superintend the correct work 
mg of the statutes, but m the various 
branches of the management it is 
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l»> A "Lninnmurnrr" **!«>< although hr 11 couitderauort for ihc luccen for the under- 
at the same lime a slite official, performs taking Out title bun ness hours no one may 
hu (unction* ludifeniitnih ef hit fmrrw- be hindered cither dirccily or indirectly in 
went 1} friihoii, 11 paid l \ the foundation, and the free cxercite of anj mil or personal 
ha* exclusively to conform to the statutes rights N'or arc the pnncipil* allowed to 
The State iticlf, or the gov eminent, cm restrict the employed, either tingfy or 
exert no manner of influence on the jointly, in the representation of theif 
management, not it it responsible for the interetti, at long a» no violation* ol the 
liabilities of the foundation labour contract or of the law are involved 

*1 o the I emulation belong both the optical I’rolrsior Auerbach expresses tint at follow 1 
workshop and the glass works To the * The employed is (with the limitation 
board ol director* of each of these branches ju*t mentioned) “absolutely free to think, 
rt semis a delegare ami a deputy of the fatrer to do and to leave undone whatever he 
rhese men form a sort of ‘pcnonal union wishes All the obligations result' 

which is adapted to present differences rng from hi* relations as a workman refer 
between the Hoard ol Management and the exclusively to the performance of the work 
Husincss Committee contracted lor No other subordination or 

The composition of these boards and the cosidcration can be exacted by the manage- 
sphere of action of (heir members, the ment from the employed . They 

precautionary measure with reference to possess the tight of combination and of 
their functions, the powers of the commit- appointing committee These have not 
■toner of the foundation, his relations only complete liberty of meeting and con* 
towards the separate boards and to the suiting they have also the right, at ihnr 
general one— all thu and everything otr» request, to be heard in all matters " 
else appear* to be very thoroughly and Every workman or assistant of more than 
sensibly regulated by the statutes Any 18 years of age has a right to a leave of 
new branch of business that may eventually absence of altogether twelve working days 
be acquired or new ly created by the founda- a year lo those who receive leave of 
tion must be conducted on the «ame prm* absence and are over ao years of age, after 
ciple* as the older departments, which, on having been employed for at least one year, 
their part, must be continued rich independ- the fixed lime wage for which they are 
ently under it* own firm with their own engaged continues lo be paid during six 
property and working capital holidays a year Those of the employed 

The provisions bs which the legal who are called to honorary functions (as 
position of the emploved are regulated, and jurors, etc 1 must be granted leave of absence 
which in an eminent degree bear testimony at any lime for the performance of the 
to Abbe'* practical at weJJ a * humane aim* duties connected with such function*, svith 
and embody the principles that he had long a continuation of their wages or salaries, 
■ince followed, have been referred to by unless they receive adequate compensation 
himself as the most important part of the from public funds I he fixed wage* are also 
statutes and as the outward conclusion of paid for the legal festival days occurring 
the work ol his whole life during the working week, since the cessation 

The statutes ensure the personal and civic ol labour takes place without the will of 
.independence of the employed especially the workman According to the statutes, 
by accurately defining their duties and the additional wages fixed m the working 
services with reference to ihe firm, to the regulations at 25 percent for overtime or 
foundation and to the principals, while the holiday work as per agreement, are looked 
condition is kept in view that those rcla- upon as a Minimum In the fixing of a high 
tions shall be confined merely to industrial additional payment a guarantee is given 
and business matters Accordingly, the that the management shall demand such 
v appointments and promotions may not be supplementary work only m really urgent 
influenced by any personal — that is nation- cases 

al, confessional or political— mierests, but Of great importance are the instructions 
exclusively by the performances, capacities by which a lowering of the rate to which 
and behaviour of the “hands”, and by a the wages have risen is prevented for ever 
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A fixed rate o! salary or wages draw n for a 
whole year may not be decreased even 
when in consequence of slackness of busi- 
ness, the working day should be permanent- 
Ij or temporarily shortened It must neces 
sauly be a result of this regulation that 
great caution is used in raising the wages, 
as a mistake in this respect could not be 
rectified and might do great harm to the 
undertaking 

As a corrective to this caution Abbe has 
introduced n system of profit sharing It 
was arranged that the share for all the 
employed should be relatively equal in 
proportion to their wages or salaries and 
that every one of the staff should be entitl- 
ed to a bonus Only the members of 
the business management are excluded from 
this provision, so ns to protect them against 
the suspicion that they might seek to fix the 
fluctuating dividend at the expense of the 
fixed rates When Abbe was occupied with a 
final drawing up of the statutes of the founda 
tion, he perceived as he writes to my 
surprise that quite unconsciously 1 had 
become an adherent of the principle of 
profit sharing Tor it turned out that my 
maxims for the regulation of the interests of 
the employed could only be realised when 
their income was, in a well ordered form 
made dependent, to a certain extent on the 
actual net profits of the undertaking at any 
special time and thus changed into a shar 
mg of profits’ This principle, therefore, 
in the concerns of the * Zeiss Stiftung has 
the twofold advantage that, in bad times, 
it protects the employ ed against a lowering 
of wages, and that with a prosperous course 
of business it secures to them specially good 
earnings 

Of far reaching influence are the disposi- 
tions as to the dismissal of workmen In 
the field of the rights of labour they form an 
absolutely new principle 

In the first place nothing Jess is involved, 
in this respect, than the fact that workmen 
entitled to annuities on account of di 
rmmshed capacity for work without their 
fault can only be dismissed with a grant of 
the statutory pension or annuity 1 ormer 
ly the firm like every other one, had the 
right of optionally d smissing any workman 
not yet invalided after a two weeks’ notice, 
and the men owed it only to the probity of 
the chief that this was not done and that 


iyx 

they therefore dtd not lose their claim to a 
retiring allowance The provisions of the 
‘Zeiss Foundation render it impossible 
that for the future the staff should entirely 
be dependent on the conscientiousness of 
the business management, and it was only by 
this that the statutes regulating the pensions 
became a legal instrument for securing the 
claims involved Hence the possibility is 
expressly excluded— which in /act is already 
insured by the want of interest on the part 
of the business management— that any 
employed who has become a burden should 
be dismissed merely to escape the duty of 
having to pension him afterwards 

Secondly, we find here the so called 
“compensation for dismissal which forms 
the culmination of the novel measures in- 
vented by Abbe for the benefit of the 
employed It is a recognised drawback of 
the free labour contract terminable by 
notice that it enables the employer at any 
time, according to the momentary business 
conjuctures, to engage an optional number 
of workmen, and after a longer or shorter 
term to dismiss them again without any 
further consideration for their future fate or 
any further obligation than that of paying 
them their wages after the measure of the 
work performed In contrast to this, it is 
true, the Zeiss and Schott firms in recogni 
tion of a larger measure of moral duty, bad 
at all times followed the business policy of 
not engaging regularly more workmen than 
may presumably be permanently employed 
But so as to insure as much as possible a 
continuation of this humane business policy 
for all times an arrangement hitherto en- 
tirely unknown in general practice has been 
adopted which seems calculated actively to 
prevent the occurrence of any grievances m 
connection with the enterprises of the 
foundation , and this is the “compensation for 
dismissal ' All officials, assistants, and 
workmen who have entered into a contract 
terminable by notice, have in the event of 
a cessation of their official duties the occa- 
sion of which has not been brought about 
by themselves, the legal right of claiming 
a single pavment of a considerable compen- 
sation in money By this it is intended not 
only to render it easier for those dismissed 
to watt for, and seek, other opportunities of 
work but also to restrain as much as 
possible the merely temporary appointment 
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of an increased number of workers The 
compensation for retirement is in each case 
to be computed to be at the very least the 
amount of a half-) ear’s wages or salar) 
Tor tho«e of the staff who have obtained 
the reversion of a pension it may not 
amount to more than the total of an 
invalid pension that can be claimed for a 
period of equal fo a quarter of the previous 
time of service for which credit can be 
given If such a compensation were intro- 
duced generally) it would constitute an 
excellent remedy against unemployed men 
and against an increase of the proletariat 
Since the 1st of April 1903 the compensa- 
tion has been granted after even half a 
year s service, but naturally to a smaller 
amount If may be, and has at times been, 
as high as two years salary 

For special services of any kind, such as 
proposals for improvements, inventions, etc , 
equitable shares in the profits accruing from 
them are awarded This regulation is fre- 
quently taken advantage of by the employed 
In order to place the foundation in a 
position suitable for carry ingout its extensive 
obligations towards the staff with regard to 
the rights of property, and for meeting its 
liabilities and expenses for the public good, 
(a large part of the profits being devoted to 
the latter end), the statutes make provision 
for a very considerable reserve fund which 
is accumulated from the surplus produced by 
the annual profits, and from other sources 
Hitherto we have left unmentioned the 
following less important but still valuable 
beneficent institutions, namely — the factory 
savings bank, presentations on the occasion 
of marriages or jubilees, evening schools, free 
dinners to the young, regular medical 


examination, and a gratis bathing establish- 
ment 

The latest step in advance taken by the 
‘'Zeiss Stiftung for the social benefit of its 
staff was the introduction of the eight hours’ 
working day which came into operation on 
April ist, 1906 During the first year— as a 
provisional experiment — the time-work of 
the labourers engaged by contract rose, as 
compared with that of the previous year, by' 
16 per cent, their hourly wages by 7 to 12 
pfennig The day s’ work, formerly 9 X ioo, 
now amounted to 8 X ti6 ( = 928) The 
introduction of overtime work is permissible 
only in quite exceptional cases and must be 
adequately paid for on the other hand a 
shortening of the daily working time is 
allowed only in quite special circumstances, 
when it does take place, the full time wages 
must continue to be paid 
When establishing his foundation, Abbe, 
however, did not think only of his staff but 
also of science and of Jena, which are both 
closely connected with the Zeiss enterprise, 
science holding, as it were, the position of 
god-father, and the tow n that of the milieu 
Consequently, the Foundation has, up to 
the present, spent no less than 2J million 
mark for the University (erection and main- 
tenance of scientific institutes, laboratories, 
etc), over a million mark on the sp'endid 
•Volkshaus" (People’s Palace) with its big 
library, physical museum, spacious feadmg 
halls, etc , and nearly half a million mark 
in creating a Kindergarten, a Children’s 
Home, a seismographic station, a grand 
public park, and other humanitarian insti- 
tutions 

Leopold Katscher 


MOHAMED AND THE QURAN 

Translated rnoM the Germvn or Dr. Weil’s IsLAvtinscurv Volktr, 

By Mr b Khudv Bumisii, m V, bcl (Oxov), Bar at Law , 

Calcuttv University Lecturer in Historv of Islam 

1 Mohamed and ihe Arabs of his lime cal and intellectual condition of Arabia, 

T O understand the Muslins, whose his- the home of the Prophet Mohamed, the 
tory we have undertaken to write, wc founder of Islam, and also briefly explain 
must cast a rapid glance at the pohti how the new faith and the new kingdom 
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arose, and how within a short time they grew 
into a vast and tremendous power which 
they eventuallv became 
In matters religious and political Arabia 
in the sixth century was the theatre of the 
wildest confusion In the south the Jews 
and the Christians fought for supremacy 
Several of the eastern provinces were 
under the yoke of the Persians while 
a portion of the north acknowledged the 
Byzantine sway 

fn Central Arabia alone did the BeJut/ts 
maintain their ancient freedom but, divided 
as they were into numerous tribes, they not 
infrequently fought among themselves to 
the death 

No less unhappy was the condition of 
their religion By close contact with 
Judaism and Christianity many tribes had 
accepted the Jewish and Christian faiths 
Detached as they were, the inha- 
bitants of Central Arabia alone remained 
loyal to their old idols Of these idols— in 
the shape of men and animals — some were 
the objects of veneration of this and some 
of that tribe Some tribes, again, worshipped 
the sun , some the moon , some other 
heavenly bodies, and some drifted away 
towards the religion of the tnigtaits Nor 
were the traces of hero worship the cult of 
tree and stone, entirely absent among the 
\rabs 

In the life of the Bedutns religion, as a 
rule, filled a very insignificant position, and it 
was not against a real, genuine attachment 
to an old time honoured faith that Islam 
had to struggle, but against religious 
indifference, scepticism and gross selfishness 

At the time of tfohamed idol worship 
was already nearing its lall Arab thinkers 
and Arab poets regarded the idols as worth- 
less, powerless things Even belief in the 
world to come was not unknown m Arabia 
prior to Mohavted, but its wide spread 
diffusion vws doubtless due to Isiam 

1/eA Art with its old Temple, the ha bah, 
was xhe central point of Arabian idolatry 
There were lodged the idols of the various 
tribes, and to it was made the annual 
pilgrimage Sacred, indeed, was the season 
of pilgrimage Then did strife cease and 
then did peace reign on earth Then were 
life and property held in perfect security 
Hence, m the fair and in the markets 
the barques of commerce rode on a full tide 


On the entire population of the Arabian 
Pentnsufa the chiefs of the town of J/c£A<?, the 
holders of the spiritual offices, exercised a 
profoundly powerful influence, for in 
their hands lay the fixing of a portion of 
the sacred months on which depended 
the security of commerce on the one hand, 
the outbreak or cessation of hostilities on 
the other 0 Is it any wonder then that the 
Welkan aristocracy should keenly combat the 
new faith- still far temoved from success , 
for the overthrow of the old meant to them 
total loss of their lucrative rights and 
privileges 

Voluuued himself belonged to the tribe 
which constituted the Uekkan aristocracy 
His own branch, however, had become poor, 
and so great was its poverty that on his 
birth (April 571 AD) his mother Amtna 
could only with difficulty keep a nune for 
him According to some report his father 
Abdullah had predeceased him, according 
to others he died some weeks after 

Tor several years I fohamed is said to 
have lived with his nurse among the 
Bedums On coming back to his mother he 
made a journey with her to Medina — her 
native town On the return journey she died, 
and the orphan was taken charge of by his 
grandfather, Abdul Muifahb, who also 
died after two years Wohamcd then 
lived with his uncle /!6u Taltb, who was 
too poor to keep him The young 
orphan, therefore, was soon compelled to 
earn his livelihood bv tending sheep, an 
occupation v\ hich onlv the needy and the 
indigent took to while the well to do 
inhabitants of Mekka carried on commerce, 
and for the sale of their wares and products 
their caravans wandered to Abyssinia, South 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Persia \lohame d 
is said to have been to Syria as a camel 
driver, but the account, highly coloured as 
it is, scarcelv deserves credit 

But it is on solid historic ground that 
he appears at the age of five and twenty, 
in the service of hhadijih, a rich widow, 
making a commercial journey to South 
Arabia on her behalf He married her 
against the wishes of her father There- 
upon his circumstances improved and his 
prospects brightened up He was relieved 
of petty cares and sordid troubles, and 
could devote freely his latent, dormant 
* [if uxr s left of if shamed Vol 1 ceil TrJ 
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powers to matters spiritual He still con- 
tinued to carry on commerce fora white 
but with little success Gradually he 
withdrew from commercial activity retired 
more and more into solitude, and in a 
cave in the neighbourhood of Mekka, he 
spent, at tunes many weeks together in 
religious contemplation 

In education Mohamed was very deficient , 
infact his education was neglected In 
his time, there was very little culture m 
Arabia at all Only poetrv stood in full 
blossom, to the neglect of everything else 
Despite his great oratorical gifts Mohamed 
had very little taste for poetry The art of 
writing was very little if at all cultivated, 
and it is doubtful, if Mohamed , in later 
years acquired it His knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity was received from oral 
report — , peihaps from a cousin of bis 
wife who belonged to the group which had 
renounced idolatry before Islam, but which 
unsuccessful!) sought satisfaction in either 
of the two religions 

Influenced by him [the cousin of his wife] 
Mohamed eagerly pondered upon God , upon 
the life be)ond the grave , upon the revela- 
tion of divine truth and strove, with the 
aid of the religious sjstems known to him 
by oral information, to fashion a new 
religion suited to the Arabs 

The fundamental bases of the new 
religion were the subsistence of one God 
and one only , revelation of God through 
the Prophet who, though distinguished 
from other men by prophetic mission, was 
yet a man of like passion with them , 
belief in a life to come, where virtue will 
receive its reward and vice its punishment 

But according to Mohamed the new dis- 
pensation was nothing more or less than 
the one already announced b) Ibrahtm, 
whom the Bible and the Arab tradition 
alike regarded as the progenitor of the 
Arabs 

He recognised Moses and Christas great 
prophels whose teachings were obscured and 
falsified by their followers Therefore the 
laws and ritual of the Old Testament which 
were unsmted to the Arabs and those dog 
mas of the new which bordered on poly- 
theism were to be rejected 

Having arrived at this conclusion Moha- 
med, with his pious disposition, lively ima- 
gination, nerv ous physical constitution, in the 


quiet, calm of a contemplative life, might 
easily have led himself into the belief that 
he was a Prophet inspired by God 

Both Eastern and Western research 
alike point to the fact that Mohamed was 
subject to epileptic fits but the superstition 
of his age regarded him as one possessed 
of an evil spirit At first he regarded himself, 
as such, but the belief grew in him that an 
evil spirit could have no power over a pure 
soul devoted to God such as his was I he 
demons, then, were transformed into angels 
whom he saw alike in dreams and while 

To the Supernatural Communion with the 
angels did he ascribe that unconsciousness 
which followed continuous, violent mental 
strain 

In the first years of lus prophetic career 
at least, .fl/ofianted firmly believed in his 
mission to preach a new religion, or rather 
to restore the religion of Ibrahim in its 
original purity It w as this unshaken belief, 
indeed, which gave him despite Ins wavering 
character and visionary temper, the 
necessary strength and endurance to bear 
all the insults and to silently suffer all the 
injuries which his opponents, for many years, 
heaped upon him 

In the begimng Mohamed must have been 
satisfied with delivering his revelation to 
his nearest relatives and trusted friends 
Among the former Abu Bair fills the first 
place , among the latter his y ounger cousin 
Ah Both, as Caliphs, later filled a 
distinguished position m the history of 
Islam The great mass of the Mekkan', 
his uncle not excepted, refused to listen 
to him Bv his anxiety and sympathy for 
the poor and the vv ealc , by his vigorous 
invectives against the avarice, the pride, 
the superciliousness of the Mtklan aristo- 
cracy, he gradually won a number of 
converts from men in humbler stations in life 
The distinguished Mekkaus who tolerated 
him at first gradually perceived the 
danger which threatened them No longer 
content, therefore, with merely ridiculing 
or despising him as a sooth-sayer or a 
sorcerer, they set him down as a bar, and 
persecuted him as a corrupter of religion 
Mohamed and lus influential converts, 
assured of protection from their family, 
persisted in the new religion — for the honour 
of the tribe was of greater moment than 
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faith in the rdol—though pro ect.or only 
attended to cases of gross til-treatment 
States, freedmen, and others who were 
without protection, were reduced to the 
necessitt of cither renouncing their new 
faith or abandoning tbeir old home 
Alnss.ma w is the countr> fixed for erm 
gration There, under Christian rule thej 
could expect the host protection a„ 

ld °Mn°iS, P how ever, continued his amd 
against idolatry and the denial ol a future 
life, and sought to effect h.s purpose by 
tit id, thrilling, telling descriptions of the 
terrors of hell and the ]Ojs ol paradise 
He further threatened the irreligious to it n 
with its approach, og doom, and relared how 
God had destroyed the older ones and 
thetr inhabitants lor their sms and their 
disbelief When he referred to <'■' 
of the earlier prophets the Arabs demanded 
miracles of him such as had been worked 
by the prophet, of yote To thts dWut «ed 
could offer no other anstver than this, that 
the greatest miracle was his ret elation, and 
that God, .n his mercy, left open to them 
this one pretext, because He knew that like 
ihc hardened sinners before, they would not 

'Th'en followed for Uohamtd a period 
ol deep detection and profound despair 
The darkness thickened and the shadows 
of despair began to gather around him 
He went indeed to the extent of making 
a compromise with h,s persecutors He 
acknowledged the.r idols as intermediaries 
between man and AIM But he soon 
perceived his error He took courage, 
he recalled the concession , and he declared 
it to have been the suggestion of Satan 

Owing to his constant asperity the 
number of his opponents increased day 
by da}, and their attitude became more 
and more lmultingand hostile His power, 

! however, about this time received a 
sudden acce'Sion of strength bv two con 
versions which were an ample set off for much 
apostacy The one was that of //«»»«, 
called, for his courage the lion of God , 
and the other was that of Omar, later on 
the second Caliph, the stoutest support of 
Islam, and the most splendid character 
among the companions of the prophet 

In Hamza (an une’e of Vfohamed) was 
awakened the feelings of compassion and 




fxmily honour He acknowledged Islam 
order that he might be nbfe all the more 
effectively to appear as the protector of h,s 

nnnonenrs ol Uhfcrmed. and is even said to 
hose designed to kill him when he suddenly 
lound that his own sister and her husband 
had accepted the teachings ol the prophet 
He rushed into the,, house and assaulted 
them But he soon repented of his 
rashness, read the piece of the Quran 
which he found with them, and "as, as 
Muslims assert so impressed by its 
noble diet, on and lolly contents that he 
forthwith repaired to IWirtmed, ackno- 
f edged him as the prophet of God, and 
even compelled him, under h,s own and 
that of lira ts protection, tn visit the 
I emple w hich he had no longer s entured to 

-MSStSS 

ffim'thev a mil) h 'p” dged'.hem n s«lve, to 
to put llohamtd and his family under a 

ba Tlu.s outlawed, they rented to a ravine 
,n the chief vallej and lived there in dire 
affliction is thej could obtain provisions 
onlv from a great distance or through friends 
vecreth Tor two } ears at the ver> least, 
d,d this state of affairs last and not without 
difficult}, did the friends of Uohamed 
succeed in getting the ban removed H.s 
Snoorter* nt this time, were not very 
numerous, and probably Mam'd did not 
then appear to be sets dangerous to h,s 
opponents The least effort on the.r part, 
would base crushed him H,s position in 
h,s native town could not have been very 
cheerful, for shortly after he left for Tor/, 
the hopes of finding among its in 
habitants afnendlv reception and a willing 
ear for Islam 

Inf lies east of Mdh In his expecta- 
lions he was deceived, and deceived 
grievously On his return to MMa 
he felt all the more sad and depressed 
for both Khud,,u I. who was unfa, hog m her 
encouragement, and h.s uncle Abu Tuhb, 
who was heroic in h.s support, were shortly 
torn atvas from him by the all destroy mg 
hand of death « , . 

Things looked bleak and drear} Not 

* Jftrir i Life of Sfol amed, \o\ 1 1 pp ”07 
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wives After the death of his first wife, 
Mohamed married some dozen wives , some 
out of love, some for reasons of State 
Of these were Matmunti , aunt of the 
intrepid Khahd who shortly after with Amt 
)bn Aass was converted to Islam, Ayasha, 
the daughter of Abu Bair, Ilaj:ah , the 
daughter of Omar and Zamab, the sister of 
Abdullah, notorious for his violation of the 
sanctity of the holy month I he Quran 
limits the number of legitimate wives to 
four, but Mohamed was to be an exception to 
the rule In matters sexual public opinion 
was lax in Arabia There was unbounded 
polygamy, and thus the wives of the prophet 
had to submit to their lot But when, in 
the person of Mary an Abyssinian slave, they 
found a dangerous rival, they could endure 
it no longer, and Mohamed, to appease them, 
made a solemn promise to keep himself 
hence forward away and apart from her 
He spent a whole month in a garret 
without visiting hts wives Then followed 
some verses of the Quran whereby 
Allah released Mohamed from his promise 
regarding Mary and threatened his wives, 
should they persist in their obstinacy, to 
give him, in their place, partners— better 
and more obedient, than they 

Mohamed s Harem occupies a considerable 
place in the Qur'an He married Ayasha, 
when scarcely fifteen She had accom- 
panied him in one of his campaigns On 
the return journey she was left behind and 
arrived in Medina with the captain of the 
rear guard some hours later The whole of 
Medina talked of this incident and in the 
presence of friends even Mohamed made no 
secret of his doubts as to her fidehty*-fur 
her explanation as to the delay was 
anything but satisfactory After the lapse 
of a month his love for her or rather his 
regard for her father (his old and trusted 
fcvwvty ijtev aided. over his sentiments of 
jealousy and revenge, and, after a severe 
epileptic fit, he, in the name of God, 
proclaimed her innocent 

One other revelation relating to Moha- 
med's wedded life deserves a passing refer- 
rence here It shows how easily the Prophet, 
in matters sexual, was carried away by 
his passions 

Zamab, the wife of ZatJ ® attracted his 
attention Zatd, not failing to notice the 
* The translator does not accejt th s >ie« 


attention of the Prophet, divorced her — 
whereupon Mohamed married her This 
marriage was regarded as objectionable for 
two reasons Not only was it deemed 
ungenerous of Mohamed to have accepted 
such a sacrifice from Zatd, one of his first 
and devoted followers , but it was also 
contrary to the general practice which 
condemned marriage with the wife of an 
adopted son who was regarded in the light 
of a natural son and whose wife after divorce 
the father could not marry 

To put an end to all adverse comment 
he declared the hitherto obtaining practice 
of adoption as foolish, and its practice in 
future as sinful To foster the growth of 
the belief that Zaid had divorced his wife, 
contrary to his wishes, he put forward a 
terse of the Qur’an^ in which God was 
made to say how lie ( Mohamed ) in spite of 
his love for her, exhorted Z na to remain 
loyal to her and how, even after the 
divorce, out of fear of men he hesitated to 
marry her, until so enjoined by God And 
then, indeed he did so, firstly, to show 
that the idle talk of man was of no conse- 
quence where the question was one of the 
will of God, and secondly, by his own ex 
ample to invest the law relating to adoption 
with greater weight 

On the occasion of this marriage one 
other verse of the Qur'an was revealed 
which shut off the wives of the Prophet 
from the rest of the world, and also imposed 
certain restrictions upon the dress and 
demeanour of all believing women J 

Thus, by his jealousy, (extending even 
beyond the grave, for he forbad his wives 
remarriage after his death) women were 
excluded, once and for all, from public life, 
and even in domestic circles their society 
was confined only to women and nearest 
relatives 

The Muslim wife was thus reduced to 
slavery, white among the heathen Arabs, she 
was the partner and companion of her 
husband She was now to take part only 
in her husband’s domestic jovs , while, 
before, she enlivened his social and public 
life She was, among the Bedums, as 
among the Western knights of the middle 

t A quondan slave and then the adopted son of 
the propnci 

J [See Muirs Lift of Mohamed \ ol III pp 
el seq —1 r ] 
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ages, an object of worship and \eneratton, 
Islam concerted her into an object of 
compassion and distrust ° She was called, 
indeed, his Hantn (a sacred thing) but by 
this the) understood one whom not her 
ow n virtues but only the veil and the bolt 
and the eunuch could save from fall 
Just as the letter of Mohamed to the 
Governor of Egypt, inviting him to the 
faith of Islam, had a fateful result on the 
position of women in -Islamic society — so 
might we ascribe the genesis of several 
mischte\ous laws to the embassy which 
J lohamed ®ent to a Christian chief of the 
Arabs on the Sy rian borders 

I he former was the cause of the interven 
tion of God in Mohamed s domestic affairs, 
resulting in the assertion of man’s superiori- 
ty over woman— the latter was the source 
of several mischievous laws, regarded as 
sacred to the present day 

The chief ordered the execution of one of 
Mohamad s messengers This execution 
led to the first war between the Byzantines 
and the Muslims which ended disastrously 
lor the Muslims at Muta (629 AD) in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea Three 
generals fell (one after another), and with 
difficulty did hhaltd succeed in saving the 
remnant of the troops A second expedi- 
tion against the Byzantines in the follow mg 
year yielded but small result It received 
scant assistance from the allies of the Pro- 
phet Mohamed, therefore, caused the ninth 
chapter of the Qur’an to be proclaimed, which 
contains quite a new law of war and a new 
law of nations 

Henceforth none but Muslims could enter 
the holy territory and its neighbourhood, 
but even beyond it idol worship was to be 
destroyed, root and branch Jews and 
Christians could only be tolerated on sub- 
mission and on payment of the tribute 

The language of the Qur'an was interpret- 
ed to mean that a duty was cast on the faith- 
ful to fight non- Muslims until conversion or 
subjection, and continually to oppress the 
subject races even if they were other than 
idol-w orshippers 

The Caliph Omar made various exceptions 
* [I do not at all agree «,ch D r \\ el f Tr 1 


to the law requiring the humiliation of non- 
Muslims, but his successors sharpened and 
extended the law m proportion to their 
religious fanaticism 

The ordinance, which under Sultan Nastr, 
appeared in Egypt in the \lVth century, 
shows best the terrible consequences which 
flowed from the language of the Qur'an 

The Christians, to be distinguished at 
first sight from the faithful, should hence- 
forth, it says wear a blue turban, and for 
a similar reason the Jews a yellow one Jewish 
and Christian v omen, likew ise, should carry 
the distinguishing badge on their breast 
The unfaithful are forbidden to carry arms 
or to ride horses, and even on mules they 
are to sit sideways and use a simple, un- 
adorned saddle They are to move out 
of the way of the Muslims and yield the 
middle of the street to them In large 
gatherings they are to get up| in presence of 
Muslims and are not to raise their voices 
above theirs Their houses are not lo be 
higher than those of the Muslims They are 
not publicly to celebrate Palm Sunday 
nor are they to ring bells or to make pro 
selytes It is forbidden to them to keep 
Muslims as slaves, or to purchase captives 
of war, or what otherwise would have fallen 
as booty to the Muslim® Jews and Chris- 
tians visiting public baths, are to make 
themselves known by the u«e of a small 
bell round their neck They are not to use 
Arabic inscriptions on their signets nor are 
they to teach the Quran to their children 
Thev are not to put Muslims to hard work, 
and on pain of death they are forbidden to 
have intercourse with Muslim women No 
Jew'or Christian is to be employed in the 
State chanceries a prohibition dating from 
the time of the Caliph Omar, and honoured 
more in the breach than in its observance 

The ignorance of the first Arabs and Turks 
in matters of government,and their subsequent 
indifference to learn and their scant business- 
like capacity made the services of the 
Christians and the Jews indispensable to 
them in the work of administration 

(To bt continued ) 

+ To get up 1 e to show re»pe« to them 
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THE PHONETICS OF BENGALI 


R EADERS of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are aware that Mr 
Grant Brown, of the Burma Civil 
Service, has suggested that the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association 
should be used m writing down or trans- 
literating Indian languages What is this 
alphabet 5 It is one which has been 
invented by M Paul Passy and other trained 
phoneticians to supply the deficiencies of 
European alphabets, which are, as we all 
know, at once deficient and redundant In 
English, for instance, the letter C can be 
used to represent the sound of either S or K 
The numerous vow el sounds of English, on 
the other hand, are represenled by five 
signs only, and their combinations, and 
these are used in the most irregular and 
inconsistent fashion That a scientifically 
complete alphabet is deeded for European 
languages is indisputable and especially 
for Lnglish The aim of the l P A 
alphabet ( to use a now familiar abbrevia- 
tion ) is to provide a separate and sole 
sign for every spoken sound, whether vowel 
or consonant M Passy admits that this 
atm has not been wholly attained, and that 
the final analysis of even European spoken 
sounds is not yet complete But the I P A 
alphabet is the work of men who have 
given their lives to the recording of the 
sounds of language with the highest attain- 
able accuracy, it is far more complete than 
any other system of writing yet attempted 
by Europeans, and those who use it go 
through a course of phonetic training, and 
recording sounds carefully and correctly, 
such as makes them extraordinarily skilful 
tn taking down the sounds even of lan- 
guages with which they are not familiar 
For instance, Mr. Brown was good enough 
to show me a record taken down by 
a trained phonetician who knew no 
Bengali from the dictation of a Bengali 
gentleman This record did not of course 
take any account of the characteristic and 
significant tone of the Bengali language, 


which closely re s emb1es that of Welsh But 
the vowel sounds were registered with 
remarkable accuracy, and when the writer 
read his ow n writing aloud, it was unmis- 
fakeably true Bengali, though, of course, 
pronounced in an English tone and with 
English stresses An alphabet which can 
do that m the hands of a trained user is 
obviously a good alphabet for recording 
unwritten languages and, to some extent, 
the varieties and dialects of languages 
already written, especially in Europe, where 
the existing alphabets are confessedly in- 
adequate, and where the art known as 
‘‘spelling’ has to be elaborately and pain- 
fully learned In English mans words are 
practically ‘ideographs,” since the sound 
of the separate letters of which they are 
composed give a very faint clue to the 
sound of the whole word One such word, 
to take an obvious instance, is the English 
word “ though " 

But need we use the I P A alphabet to 
transliterate, or as a substitute for, the 
Indian alphabets, such as the Bengali alpha- 
bet, which are derived from the Devanagan 
script? As for transliteration, we have al- 
ready an absolutely' adequate system m 
the symbols adopted by the Tenth Ofjental 
Congress at Geneva in z8gf There is in 
this system a Romanic equivalent for every 
Sanskrit letter, and though one or two 
Bengali letters, such as ^ and p are not 
represented, it is easy to suggest symbols 
The question I now propose to discuss is 
whether the Bengali alphabet, (whether in 
its own proper character or in the Geneva 
transliteration of it) is so defective, or, 
it may be redundant, that it may be worth 
the while of learners to record Bengali 
words in the I P A alphabet 
The answer is not so easy as it may seem 
Those of us who are familiar with the 
Bengali character, and can use it readily to 
write down Bengali words, are necessarily 
disposed to think that it is practically, if 
not theoreticallv, adequate It is the result 
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of the phonetic analyses of Hindu gram- 
marians, who anticipated M Pass} ’snow 
world-famous labours by hundreds of 
}ears It shows in its originators a re- 
markable genius for phonetic anal}sis, and 
an accuracy of ear such as few Europeans 
possess save as the result of long and careful 
training I may as well say at once that, 
in my own humble opinion, the Bengali 
letters are, with trifling and easily removed 
exceptions, sufficient to represent all the 
sounds of the language But the Bengali al- 
phabet has a few obvious defects, due to the 
-'fact that the pronunciation of Bengal differs 
from that of the region where the Deva- 
nagari alphabet had its birth To take the 
most unmistakeable of all, we have three 
sibilants, all of which, except when com- 
pounded with certain other consonants, 
have the sound of *t We have no letter to 
express the sound of the English letter S, 
though, in Eastern Bengal, this sound is 
attributed to 5 We have tw o letters, vjfa ^ 
and ^333, both of which have the same 
sound, which constitutes what is called 
redundancy in the case of Eupropean 
alphabets So 3^9 and 3 have the 
same sound The same is the case with 
certain combinations of letters , thus •$, TJ, 
sfl and <5 have practicall} the same sound 
So 'S, <51 and ^ are difficult to discriminate 
Let us, for argument's sake, admit these 
redundancies Ought we, on that account, 
because the sound of these different charac 
ters has become the same, to write one 
sound in each case with one and the same 
letter’ 

I think not Redundancy m any case, 
is not so serious an evil as deficiency In 
the instances above mentioned, the redun- 
dancy is due to the fact that Bengali has 
retained the Sanskrit spelling, and has not 
retained the Sanskrit pronunciation There 
is, in all languages, a tendency to adapt 
the pronunciation to the accepted spelling, 
and in time the Bengali pronunciation 
may once more resemble that of its 
Sanskrit parent Meanwhile, there is no 
real ambigutt} If the 1 Y m JTSJ is pro- 
nunced like the TV in JF 59 ,u is a/ttnys* so 

• Th s is true to some extent but cultured Bengal s 
lor the most part pronounce »11T and in such 
* R 8 " e dl,rerent soun<Js *0 'll and — 


pronounced, so that there is not the difficulty 
which occurs in the case of the English C, 
which is sometimes S and sometimes K It is 
true that Jf has sometimes its true sound, as 
and sometimes that of *f * as in 
CTt^3l9, but we maj hope that the influence 
of Sanskrit scholarship may lead to the 
accurate pronunciation of and ^ The 
onl} other case of ambiguity of which I 
can think among the Bengali consonants 
is that of the numerous nasal fetters 
Here we ma> perhaps be led to admit 
that the desire of Sanskrit phoneticians 
for complete classification may have 
misled them as when they invented 10 
separate vowels (five and five to 
correspond to the five vargas into which the 
"touch fetters are divided (Let us note 
in passing that Bengali has already got rid 
of i>, and 2 and could easil} substitute f?f 
for tji) It may be doubted whether $, 
and really represent separate sounds’) - m 
Bengali It is true that the I P A 
alphabet has three symbols which corres- 
pond to *1 and «f, but f note that Mr 
Nakulesvar Vidyabhusan, in his admirable 
little «WWf«f ^rt’*fl ( l, r say that 

'Krt*ta 5 T 5 « 1 C«’T 1 ’ Here, again, there is 

at worst redundancy and there is no real 
risk of confusion 

It is when vve come to the vowels that, 
in the case of Bengali as of all other 
languages, we have most difficult} In the 
first place, the Sanskrit vowels are retained 
(with the exception of the unnccessar} g s 
and si but the pronunciation is aliered 
This from our present point of view does 
not matter , since 1/ is not necessary in this 
place to discuss the important question of 
how far the change of pronunciation has 
affected the rules of Sandhi which, with the 
alphabet, have been borrowed from 
Sanskrit (T here is obviousl} no reason 
why B ngali should not have its own rules 

• The Bengali pronunciation of if approx mates in 
sound 3 more than ^ , the pronunc ation of 1 t and H 
1 es midway between 9 and * — Cd , M R 

■f 1 and *t do not really represent separate sounds 
in Bengali, as also o and 9 and X and X But 6 and 
-3> have iheir sounds pronounced in such words as 
«tfS9l 3t«1t5|T1) 5tSl VtTt) and (also 

spelt as tfP'ft), fittrl etc— Ed , M R 
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of Sflndhi, and it is only necessary to note 
in passing, for instance, that the different 
sibilants in such Sandhis as and 'ifs’ffa 
do not record real phonetic differences) fn 
the second place, ue haie to consider 
whether the existing vowel symbols ade- 
quately represent the vowel sounds of the 
language The defects shown by such an 
examination will not be so numerous as in 
English for two reasons l he vowel signs 
are more numerous than in English, and 
the vowel sounds are fewer, partly, I suppose, 
because, owing to their better alphabet, 
Bengalis are more inclined than Lnghsh 
people to pronounce as they spell Let us 
take the vowels in order 

(x) ■«?<>(& has at least four sounds There 
is the normal sound in such a word as 
«?**!** There is the sound fa rare 

one and not always heard ) in such words 
as «tf«8, There is the 4Pltft3 sound 

which is heard in the last syllable of such 
words as C5lfe Finally there is the 
sound ( hardly requiring separate notation ) 
in such words as fcfe For the aPIlfV® sound 
A might be, and sometimes is, written 
Some small diacritical mark might be used 
to mark the pronunciation 

(a) 57 ^1S and 5)4 feed* mark a real 
distinction ol sound But the former is 
sometimes pronounced as the latter 0 , for 
instance, in the words f*K, F*T51, H'sfe It 
seems imadi /sable to alter the spelling here, 
since it marks lhe original Sanskrit pronun- 
ciation, to which the language might 
ultimately revert 

(3)^1*JS has almost always its 45® 
pronunciation The only exception seems 
to be a case which is really one of epen- 
thesis ^t*t, 'Sit®, <tt*l, W, , are 
pronounced" as it' they were ' e TT^9 ) 

41?*!, tftfe*!, &c They might be thus 

written 

(4 ) <4^1* has a pronunciation in a 
few words, such as It 

would he easy to put some diacritical 
mark such as —• over when thus pro 
nounced (There is also no distinction 

* As ? is sometimes pronounced as 9 so also If is 

often pronounced as ? t — F d W B 
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between the and *5^3 pronuncia 

tion of upfU) It remains to note the fact 
that the **faf*!t has no character for the 
sounds represented in English in such 
words as ‘bet’ and 'bat,’ and for the sound 
represented by \V, though these undoubt 
edly exist in Bengali They can how- 
ever be written by conventional combina- 
tions of letters, though they have no separate 
letters to represent them The E in *bet’ 
is represented by T*t, as in *1% The A 
in ‘bat is represented by fSt, as in «tjr* 
As for \V, the symbol which has been evolved 
to take its place is 81, as in *fs*1, 41 8*1, 
5 8 * 1 , *1811 

Altogether, including the symbols 
and J*Jl, and omitting 41, (which might be 
written as f*, but for the obvious advan- 
tage of retaining the Sanskrit spelling) 
Bengali has twelse vowels The I P A 
alphabet has 31 vowels or more But of 
these, only 16 are used in transliterating 
French, which has vowel sounds such as 
the u in ‘une which we do not find in 
Bengali I am not enough of a phoneti- 
cian to be sure that (with the admitted 
exceptions I have noted ) every vowel 
sound used in Bengali has its own separate 
symbol My own feeling is that (with 
the noted exceptions) the do 

actually represent all the vowel Sounds 
surviving in the language I do not think 
that foreigners learning Bengali are troubl- 
ed by either inadequacy or redundancy of 
letters, since Bengali, like trench, is a 
language pessessmg comparativ ely few 
diphthongal sounds 

What in Bengali, as in French, does 
puzzle the foreigner who ‘ has not a good 
ear” is the characteristic and expressive 
tone of the language, and this except in a 
very tentative way, no notation of the sounds 
of speech has tried to record X hat, to 
any case, is not a matter which affects 
alphabets and vfotals That is the music 
of a national speech for which a notation 
has yet to be invented The stresses of 
languages like English, Hindi, German, 
Italian can easily be marked, since they 
fall on one (or, in long words, two) sy Ilables 
in a word But the rise and fall of tone 
in languages like Welsh, Bengali, and 
French affect several consecutive syllables, 
and are more often phrasal than verbal. 
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For my own part, I do not see any necesstty 
for recording them, since those who can 
acquire them will do so by listening to the 
voices ol those to whom the language is 
native It is these tones and stresses which 
enable us to discern what language people 
are talking, even when we are too distant 
to discriminate the words they are u mg 
It is the acquisition of these which gives 
the foreigner complete mastery 01 er spoken 
speech Let it be observed, in passing, 
that it is quite possible to acquire a literary 
knowledge of a language (as in the case 
of the 'dead' languages) « ithout learning 
to hear it or speak it I ha\e a French 
friend who has acquired a wide knowledge 
of English literature by reading it as i( it 
were French He cannot speak a word 
of English so as to be intelligible to an 
Englishman, nor can he understand an 
Englishman s speech, and yet he knows 
English letters as few Englishmen do If be 
had learned an Indian language in the 
same way, it would ha\e been a compara- 


tively easy matter to teach him the sounds 
of Indian letters 

Finally, let me apologise for dealing with 
a subject which is the peculiar province 
of Bengalis born and bred I have no 
doubt said little that is not already familiar 
to Bengalis who have thought about the 
phonology of their native speech I hope 
they will forgive the temerity of a foreigner 
who was born, and spent many busy 
years in Bengal, for calling their attention 
to the effort now being made in Europe to 
discover a true international and universal 
alphabet There are many places, quite 
close to Bengal, where such an alphabet 
would be a boon But in Bengal itself the 
local ^*f s it P rt (with some trifling exceptions) 
seems to meet all requirements Perhaps 
local phoneticians may discos er that I have 
made some omissions or blunders If so, I 
hope our Editor will allow them to point 
them out in the pages of the Modern 
Revteu. 

Cambridge, 11)12 J D Andersov 
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T HE twentieth centurv will witness a 
mighty resolution in India and the 
svorld The Time spirit svill ring 
out the old and ring in the new in all cisi- 
hzea countries 1 he nineteenth century 
has been the period of destruction, criticism 
and preparation to a large extent the 
twentieth century will be the era of cons 
t ruction and fulfilment in many respects 
India is not isolated from the ssorld Her 
isolation during many centuries has been 
one ol the chief causes of her decline A 
country, sshich ceases to participate in the 
general life of humanity, has no future No 
one can make a moral and intellectual 
island of India and then expect her to ad- 
sance I he great secret of progress is con- 
tinual activity Still ssaters become stag- 
nant 

The requisite conditions for such effective 
participation in the World Life are not 
present in India todav We must strive to 
broaden our intellectual homon and come 


into touch with the living movements of 
European society For this necessary deve- 
lopment, the following conditions must 
first obtain — 

The study of foreign languages —I cannot 
too often repeat my advice to the young 
men of India with regard to the necessity 
and importance of learning French, German, 
Italian and Spanish Generations of Hindus- 
fed only on English, will not be intellectu 
ally robust and efficient Fnglish may be 
a very beautiful language, but it is not the 
only language in the world 

French and German are the languages 
in which a verv large pro >orlion of modern 
research and inter-communication is carried 
on French is generally spoken all over 
Europe except in Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries Jhe educated classes of 
Turkey, Egypt and Russia speak French 
as we speak English m India It is pathe- 
tic indeed to see Hindu students land at 
Marseilles and run to London as helpless 
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proteges of Thos Cook and Son on account 
of their ignorance of French I hey travel 
through the land of romance, revolution, 
art, and culture like deaf mutes They 
come to Paris for a holiday only to see the 
monuments and theatres 1 hey thus imbibe 
only a kind of Anglo Indian culture We 
dislike the typical Angto Indian but we are 
all Anglo-Indians in our intellectual life We 
are surfeited with mouldy Lnglish literature 
and ideals German is the language of 
science and research Many of the books 
that are read by students in England are 
mere translations from German Technical 
education is admittedly at its best m 
Germany Our leaders know only the 
London Bombay -routes and then set up as 
guides and teachers in this twentieth 
century They regard themselves as clever 
diplomats and politicians and have no first- 
hand knowledge of the great popular move- 
ments of modern Europe Spanish is also 
important for those who wish to keep in 
touch With South American affairs It is 
high time that we should begin to devote 
some energy to the cultivation of the modern 
European languages 

Our students are supposed to bring back 
European ideas with them when they come 
home What they really learn in England 
and America is only a stale stew of philis- 
tinism and hypocrisy, for which Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard are so famous 
Modern India cannot advance * apidly without 
drinking deep at the fountain heads of Luro- 
pean life at Geneva, Paris Rome and Berlin 
Paris towers above all other intellectual 
centres like a giant among pigmies Light 
radiates from Pans over the whole benighted 
world Victor Hugo rightly called it the 
workshop of the future civilization The 
universities of Switzerland come next as 
the representatives of modern ideals and 
methods Our students should learn French 
and German at home, and turn their foot- 
steps towards these countries We need 
not send shiploads of youngmen to Lngland 
every year England is a very sleepy and 
backward country, though it may appear 
to be the very mother of progress ( and 
parliaments ) to our ignorant graduates 
“Ltandopi dcum&yite 

The Gurukula, the Council of National 
Education and other national institutions 
should take the lead in this work What 


is the use of teaching the same Macaulay- 
and lennyson selections as are offered by 
the official universities? Surely we need 
not be afraid that English will die out from 
the land very soon Trench or German 
should be a compulsory or optional addi- 
tion to the curriculum 
Here I would point out that students 
in Northern India should cut out the abso- 
lutely useless Persian course from their 
studies and take Trench instead What 
good on earth does Persian do to an Indian 
student in this age ? Hafiz and Urfi and 
Qaani can rest in peace for a while, 
Lamartine and Hugo and Brieux are more 
important just now 1 he Hindu youth of 
Upper India waste an immense amount of 
time in learning Persian and then forgetting 
it This mediasval practice should be gucn 
up Of course, Hindustani as a living lan- 
guage, is our mother tongue, and should be 
studied 

l would also recommend students who 
intend to go abroad, not to specialize in 
Sanskrit but in some foreign language 
There are many persons in India who know 
Sanskrit, and ue can spare a few clever 
students for the more important work of 
bringing India into touch with Europe 
There is at present no direct cable service 
between ihe Hindu and the European intel- 
lect We should now establish it in the 
course of the next twenty years Atl Hindu 
youths need not acquire proficiency in 
English they can study it vvilh some dili- 
gence but a few should devote ihcmselves 
more assiduously to Trench and German 

(2) Education at European Universities — 

As a corollary to the above, it follows that 
more students should go to Trance and 
Switzerland than to I ngland and America 
The Egyptians the I urks, the Chinese, and 
the Japanese all study at European and not 
at English Universities If the problem of 
language is solved at home, the Luropean 
universities will naturally attract many of 
our students 

(3) The remodelling of the soci rl life of the 
upper and tittdJIc classes tn Indti — 

Before India can understand the world, 
she roust learn to live as the world lives 
The upper and middle classes must get rid 
of their antiquated and inefficient ways of 
living At present, it is a veritable enier- 
pri«e for a Hindu to travel in Europe It 
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is an ordeal for him He is so happy to go 
home as quickly as possible Besides, he 
cannot recede any European guests that may 
visit India Our mediaeval home life and 
manners and customs which some short 
sighted nationalists love as emblems of 
national individuality, are really so many 
barriers between India and Lurope The 
habit of rotting in some Indian town in 
summer should give place to a keen desire 
for European travel among the upper and 
middle classes A nobleman or a merchant 
should feel about taking a trip to Europe 
as he now feels about making an excursion 
to Hardwar or Puri We must be pilgrims 
to Turope now A European trip should be 
the Ganga Yatra of all families of even 
moderate means In this respect the Parsts 
have already set an example But this stale 
of things cannot be brought about so long as 
we dote on old Indian way®, whatever 
their merits may be Some people think 
that the past and future of India are bound 
up with dal and dhoti and dirt} court >ards 
and the habit of squatting on the floor 
Some of our compatriots «eem to imagine 
that India is the onl} country in the world 
and that they ate living in the tenth centurv 
before Christ They pride themselves on 
their love of the antique in ever}thing 
This sentiment is more worth} of dilettantes 
than of hard headed practical men fighting 
the battle of the perishing millions against 
tremendous odds in this ruthless age If 
people shut themselves up within the four 
walls of the Zenana of Bharatvarsha, no 
wonder that they lose touch with the stern 
realities of life in this era of change and 
strife, and weave beautiful dreams out of 
their own imagination near the Gangotri 
or on the heights of the Himala}as fnstead 
ofpla}ing with effete ideas and customs 
now, we shout J face the world clad in the 
newest equipment of civilization That is 
what Japan has done Japan did not dig up 
ancient and mediasval Japanese institutions 
and practices for revival or imitation when 
she began to build up her new life To all 
earnest thinkers in Indn, I sa} * Look for- 
ward and outwird, and not backward and 
m vard The healing balm must be 
brought from abroad, as Hanuman brought 
the herbs for Lakshman in the brave days 
of old 

The boy® and girlsof the upper and middle 
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classes should be brought up with a view to 
their further education in Europe This am 
bition should be entertained by all Indian 
parents of average means The money now 
spent on the inevitable marriage can be 
applied for this purpose It is a wrong 
impression in India that education in 
Fiance and Sw itzerland is more expensive 
than at the higher institutions of learning 
in India For the wealthy classes, it will 
not cost much more to study in Europe than 
at the Government colleges of India There 
are thousands of very poor Russian and 
Polish }Oung men and women at the French 
and Swiss universities It would be a bless 
ing and a privilege for Hindu students 
to know them I can arrange for the educa- 
tion of Indian bo}s and girls in these 
countries for the same expense as is now 
incurred at Lahore, Roorki, Rajkot and 
other centres of education for the well to do 
classes in India 

Our daily soc al life should be deliberately 
and persistently modelled on the European 
ideal by all leaders of opinion Character 
is not developed b} any particular set of 
external mechanical contrivances The 
upper classes of India cannot lead the 
country without divesting themselves of the 
11 efficienc}, the medievalism, the shabbiness 
and the general disorder of their daily life 
The process of transformation is already 
at work Instead of lamenting it, we should 
accelerate it The old order changeth, 
}ielding place to new 

(j) The Study of Sociology — The study 
of modern social ideals and movements is 
absolutely necessary for the future develop 
ment of India Our people are experts in 
metaph}sics, but they are the veriest tyros 
in sociology We should learn that the 
new isms of Europe are not theological or 
metaphysical, but sociological in content 
and import The days of dicuta and 
adiaita and Muslim and Hindu and BSbi 
and Presbvterian are gone Instead of these 
old world divisions the students of today 
are wrangling over socialism and darvvi- 
nism and syndicalism and feminism 
1 hese are the vital issues and pro- 
blems of the twentieth century But India 
still quarrel® over doctrines and modes 
of worship and the comparative merits of 
revealed books, as the Europeans used to do 
in the middle ages This medievalism will 
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not die out till our young men and women 
learn to live and move in an intellectual 
atmosphere emanating from Pans and 
Geneva and not in the fetid vapours of 
bankrupt Hindu or Muslim theoloy and 
sociology The study of advanced Euro* 
pean thought is the great tonic for India 
It is the efficacious antidote to the poison 
of indolence, stupidity, pessimism and 
inefficiency that 1$ undermining our vitality 
India too will produce worthy leaders of 
modem thought, but only after her children 
have assimilated the teachings of the West 
How can great thinkers arise in Modern 
India, when our best men are content to 
live in the cramped and dead world of 
ancient books? Life can come only from 
the living death alone can come from the 
dead Europe is living India is half* 
dead Let us restore India to full vitality 
by borrowing the elixir of Lurope * Rite 
Yurup&n na muktih 

The Indian schools and colleges should 
teach modern sociology to their pupils 
I he names of the famous modern thinkers 


should be familiar to all educated men and 
women in the country Russia is full of 
Visionaries and idealists of all kinds cherish* 
mg various social ideals 1 hey fight over 
these new isms as the Hindus of Buddha’s 
day discussed theories of religion and 
metaphysics Thus Russia has made moral 
and intellectual giants out of her sons and 
daughters There is no royal road to progress 
There is no short cut to liberty and know- 
ledge passing through the tropical jungles of 
religious bigotry and obscurantism India 
cannot evolve new laws of social growth 
She must obey the universal forces of social 
movement And she must therefore under- 
stand them by study and travel and deep 
reflection 

The world force stands around India 
today and it says — 1 Assimilate me or I 
will eat thee up And new India should 
answer 1 know thee, O Time Spirit I 
will not only assimilate thee I will control 
and guide and conqucpthee 

Har Davai. 
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T HE report of the Dacca University 
Committee is out In some quarters 
it has been hailed with joy, while 
there are others— and they seem to form by 
far the preponderating majority of the 
educated — who have received it with a 
feeling of utter disappointment From a 
Committee consisting of some of our fore- 
most public men, the latter expected a 
clearer perception of the real educational 
needs of the country, and it is with 
profound surprise that they are looking at 
the jubilation of some people over the 
achiei ements of the Committee 

Is the scheme a real boon to the people? 
Are the framers of the scheme to be con 
gratulated on the result of their labours'’ 
To the unsophisticated it will appear that 
had the avowed object of the Committee 
been to enforce the policy of partition, divi- 
sion or separation, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. 


It will be seen that in the matter of 
studies the Dacca University will be no 
improvement upon the Calcutta University 
In fact it will be straining language too 
much to call it an improvement, for it 
prescribes no higher studies than the Calcutta 
University , on the contrary, it leaves out 
of account some of the sciences for which 
the Calcutta University has made provision 
Besides as regards medical education it will 
be a pitiable adjunct of the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Those who have gone through 
the Committee s report, must have noticed 
how the proposed Dacca University has been 
made a poor hanger on to the Calcutta 
University in many other respects 
When the Viceroy's intention of founding 
a University at Dacca became first known 
to the public, we heard much talk about a 
humble beginr mg being made The begin- 
ning of the Dacca University as regards the 
studies, as depicted in the Committee’s report 
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is humble indeed — humble enough to excite 
the pity of an aspirant after higher studies 
But after all studies may not be a material 
point for the consideration of a university 
of to dav 

Let it not be supposed that it is a great 
advantage that the Dacca Universi 13 will be 
instrumental in imparting education to a 
number of our young one For these young 
men might as well be educated under the 
Calcutta University And that question 
papers w ill be set at Dacca rather than in 
Calcutta makes wonderfully little difference 
As regards plucked students the Dacca 
Universit3 will be as much a step mother 
to them as, or even more so than her elder 
sister It is difficult to understand WI13 
our educational authorities look upon pluck 
ed students with such disfavour Is success 
in a University examination at the first 
attempt any unfailing test of merit? Who 
is there who does not know that a large 
percentage of our ablest and most intelli 
gent men dispersed all over the county 
once belonged to the class of plucked 
students"' Even that eminent litterateur, 
Rai Kaliprasanna Ghosh Bahadur, of whom 
any community might feel proud, got pluck- 
ed in the Entrance Examination And it is 
}et to be ascertained whether the failure of 
some examinees is due more toftheir own 
dement or to the vagaries of the University 
itself A friend of mine who got plucked 
in the B A examination, passed the next 
3 ear with double Honours Under these 
circumstances the unwillingness of those 
who hold the destinies of our young men 
in their hands to admit plucked students 
into our colleges, is really inexplicable un 
less it be that it is the easiest and safest 
way to shut the doors of the University 
to some aspirant after higher education 
And it is painful to imagine what is in 
store for the plucked students of Dacca 
under the proposed umversit3 While owing 
to the large number of colleges situated 
all over the county under the Calcutta 
University plucked students can yet get 
themselves admitted into some college or 
other, the narrow limits of the Dacca Um- 
■v ersitj will make it next to impossible 
for them to continue their studies Nor can 
we expect Calcutta to take in the failures 
of Dacca, while she is bent upon excluding 
what «h» considers her own failures 


So in respect of these and other similar 
matters we see no reason to exult over the 
achievements of the Dacca University 
Committee In fact in these respects the 
Dacca University bids fair to be but a 
miserable imitation and in some vva3s, a 
poor parasite of the Calcutta Universit3 with 
fewer facilities for the development of the 
latent faculties of our 3oung men 

But it is not exclusive^ or even mainly for 
these that we are disappointed in the scheme 
On every point the new university proposes 
to make a departure from the route chalked 
out for herself by the Calcutta Universe, 
it is distinctly retrograde and infinitely 
worse The prominent new features of the 
Dacca University appear to us to be the 
following — 

I A College for the well to do 

II A Nlahomedan College 

III Its residential character 

It is refreshing to find that Dr Rash- 
behan Ghosh has recorded his note of 
dissent regarding the proposed College 
for the well to do Our only regret is that 
the dissent does not go far enough But 
what is the position of Babu Ananda 
Chandra Roy 7 The whole country is in- 
finitely grateful to him for the immense 
service that he has done to Bengal since 
the beginning of the Partition agitation It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
had this eminent son and intellectual head 
of East Bengal recorded his note of dissent 
against the one predomtnent spirit that 
pervades the whole scheme And it may 
not be in the lot of this veteran to have a 
hand in the accomplishment of yet another 
thing of such supreme importance as the 
Dacca University 

Be that as it may, it is reall3 surprising 
that in these days of demoerac) one should 
think of a separate college for the well to 
do The Dacca Umversit3 professes to 
follow the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
Are there separate colleges for the aristo 
cracy and the commoners at Oxford and 
Cambridge or in any part of Europe 7 Does 
not even the Prince of Wales attend Oxford 
institutions in common with the humblest 
of his Majest) s subjects 7 Are there separate 
colleges for the plutocrats of America in the 
Harvard or in the A ale University 7 It is 
well known that in America there are under- 
graduates who, during the earn 
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not die out fill our joung men and women 
learn to live and move in an intellectual 
atmosphere emanating from Paris and 
Geneva and not in the fetid vapours of 
bankrupt Hindu or Muslim theoioy and 
sociology The study of advanced Euro- 
pean thought is the great tonic for India 
It is the efficacious antidote to the poison 
of indolence, stupidity, pessimism and 
inefficiency that is undermining our vitality 
India too will produce worthy leaders of 
modern thought, but only after her children 
have assimilated the teachings 0/ the West 
How can great thinkers arise in Modern 
India, when our best men are content to 
live in the cramped and dead world of 
ancient books? Life can come only from 
the living death alone can come from the 
dead Europe is living India is half- 
dead Let us restore India to full vitality 
by borrowing the eivxvt tA butopt “Rite 
YurupSn na muktih ” 

The Indian schools and colleges should 
teach modern sociology to their pupils 
The names of the famous modern thinkers 


should be familiar to all educated men and 
women in the country Russia is full of 
visionaries and idealists of all kinds cherish- 
ing various social ideals 1 hey fight over 
these new isms as the Hindus of Buddha's 
day discussed theories of religion and 
meiaphysics Thus Russia has made moral 
and intellectual giants out of her sons and 
daughters There is no rojal road to progress 
There is no short cut to liberty and know- 
ledge passing through the tropical junglesof 
religious bigotry and obscurantism India 
cjinnot evolve neiv laws of social growth 
She must obey the universal forces of social 
movement And she must therefore under- 
stand them by study and travel and deep 
reflection 

The world-force stands around India 
todaj, and it says -“Assimilate me, or I 
will eat thee up ’ And new India should 
answer *1 know thee, O Time Spirit 1 
will not only assimilate thee I will control 
and guide and conquepthee ’ 

Har Daval. 
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T HE report of the Dacca University 
Committee is out In same quarters 
it has been hailed with joj, while 
there are others— and they seem to form by 
far the preponderating majority of the 
educated — who have received it with 0 
feeling of utter disappointment From a 
Committee consisting of some 0/ our fore- 
most public men, the latter expected a 
clearer perception of the real educational 
needs of the country, and it is with 
profound surprise that they are looking at 
the jubilation of some people over the 
achievements of the Committee 

Is the scheme a real boon to the people ? 
Are the framers of the scheme to be con- 
gratulated on the result of their labours’ 
To the unsophisticated it will appear that 
had the avowed object of the Committee 
been to enforce the policy of partition, divi- 
sion or separation, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. 


It will be seen that in the matter of 
studies the Dacca University will be no 
improvement upon the Calcutta University 
In fact it will be straining language too 
much to call it an improvement , for it 
prescribes no higher studies than the Calcutta 
University , on the contrary, it leaves out 
of account some of the sciences for which 
the Calcutta University has made provision 
Besides, as regards medical education it will 
be a pitiable adjunct of the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College Those who have gone through 
the Committee s report, must have noticea’ 
how the proposed Dacca University has been 
made a poor hanger-on to the Calcutta 
University in many other respects 
When the Viceroy’s intention of founding 
a University at Dacca became first known 
to the public, we heard much talk about a 
humble beginning being made The begin- 
ning of the Dacca University as regards the 
studies, as depicted in the Committee’s report 
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is humble indeed— humble enough to excite 
the pity of on aspirant after higher studies 
But after all studies may not be a material 
point for the consideration of a university 
of to day 

Let it not be supposed that it is a great 
advantage that the Dacca University will be 
instrumental in imparting education to a 
number of our y oung one For these young 

men might as well be educated under the 
Calcutta University And that question 
papers will be set at Dacca rather than in 
Calcutta makes wonderfully little difference 
As regards plucked students the Dacca 
University will be as much a step mother 
to them as, or even more so than her elder 
sister It is difficult to understand why 
our educational authorities look upon pluck 
ed students w ith such disfavour Is success 
in a University examination at the first 
attempt any unfailing test of merit? Who 
is there who does not know that a large 
percentage of our ablest and most mtelli 
gent men dispersed all over the country 
once belonged to the class of plucked 
students Even that eminent litterateur, 
Rai Kahprasanna Ghosh Bahadur, of whom 
any community might feel proud, got pluck- 
ed in the Entrance Examination And it is 
yet to be ascertained whether the failure of 
some examinees is due more toftheir own 
demerit or to the vagaries of the University 
itself A friend of mine who got plucked 
in the B A examination, passed the next 
year with double Honours Under these 
circumstances the unwillingness of those 
who hold the destinies of our young men 
m their hands to admit plucked students 
into our colleges, is really inexplicable un- 
less it be that it is the easiest and safest 
way to shut the doors of the University 
to some aspirant after higher education 
And it is painful to imagine what is in 
store for the plucked students of Dacca 
under the proposed university While owing 
to the large number of colleges situated 
all over the country under the Calcutta 
University plucked students can yet get 
themselves admitted into some college or 
other, the narrow limits of the Dacca Uni- 
versity will make it next to impossible 
for them to continue their studies Nor can 
we expect Calcutta to take in the failures 
of Dacca, while she is bent upon excluding 
what sh® considers her own failures 
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So in respect of these and other similar 
matters we see no reason to exult over the 
achievements of the Dacca University 
Committee In fact in these respects the 
Dacca University bids fair to be but a 
miserable imitation and m some ways, a 
poor parasite of the Calcutta University with 
fewer facilities for the development of the 
latent faculties of our young men 

But it is not exclusu ely or even mainly for 
these that we are disappointed in the scheme 
On every point the new university proposes 
to make a departure from the route chalked 
out for herself by the Calcutta University, 
it is distinctly TetTograde and infinitely 
worse The prominent new features of the 
Dacca University appear to us to be the 
following — 

I A College for the well to do 

II A Mahomedan College 

III Its residential character 

It is refreshing to find that Dr Rash- 
behan Ghosh has recorded his note of 
dissent regarding the proposed College 
for the well to do Our only regret is that 
the dissent does not go far enough But 
what is the position of Babu Ananda 
Chandra Roy ’ The whole country is in- 
finitely grateful to him for the immense 
service that he has -done to Bengal since 
the beginning of the Partition agitation It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
had this eminent son and intellectual head 
of East Bengal recorded his note of dissent 
against the one predominent spirit that 
pervades the whole scheme And it may 
not be in the lot of this veteran to have a 


iiduu hi me diiuuipusnmeni oi yet anotner 
thing of such supreme importance as the 
Dacca University 

Be that as it may, it is really surprising 
that in these days of democracy one should 
think of a separate college for the well to- 
do The Dacca University professes to 
follow the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
Are there separate colleges for the ansto 
cracy and the commoners at Oxford and 
Cambridge or in any part of Europe ? Does 
not even the Prince of Wales attend Oxford 
institutions in common with the humblest 
of his Majesty s subjects’ Are there separate 
colleges for the plutocrats of America in the 
Harvard or m the \ale University’ It is 
well known that in America there are under- 
graduates who, during the vacations earn 
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by the sweat of their brow what they live 
upon during the * tcrtm * Yet the Vander- 
bilt* and Goulds, IJochfellers and I citer* 
never even dream of founding a college for 
themselves to be shut against the unhallow- 
ed presence of the swarthy undergraduate 
hailing from the worl shop Do the so- 
called aristocrats of llcngal think that they 
form a higher class than the multimillion- 
aires of America ' Or do they pretend that 
they can pay better for the education of 
tbeirchitdren? But perhaps we are unjust to 
our zemindars 1 or after all it may not be 
they themselves who think so but it may 
be only those whose interest it is to sing 
lullaby to them w ho pretend to think so 
It may be said that the sons of Zemindars 
cannot lisc in the style in which the poorer 
people of this country do If it is so, they 
may have more comfortable boarding 
accommodation But that does not require 
or justify the foundation of a separate 
college for them A separate college for 
the well to do can hasc only one effect 
Its, to sever the landed aristocracy of 
Cast Bengal form the moral and intellectual 
kinship with the educated middle class 
An aristocracy in the English sense of the 
term does not exist in Bengal The land- 
laws framed by the British Government 
the Hindu as well as the Mahommedan law 
of inheritance and the caste tufes that 
obtain in the Hindu society all tend to 
prevent the formaiion of an exclusive class 
like the aristocracy that feudalism brought 
into existence in Lngland But when the 
State accords to the youthful sons of zemin- 
dars the honour of a separate college kept 
free from the contamination of association 
with the untouchable proletariat their 
callow minds may naturally imbibe a 
feeling of contempt for the latter 

A separate college for the well-to do will 
also serve to stunt the growth of those 
virtues that emulation and free competition 
in a University tend to develop Dr John- 
son s well known remark that the law of 
primogeniture is good in so far as it serves 
to make only one fool in the family, has 
passed almost into a bye word The un- 
willingness of the sons of zemindars to take 
the trouble of educating themselves, is pro- 
verbial Now a great remedy for this un- 
happy stale of things would be the develop- 
ment in them of a healthy spirit of emula 


tion for the qualities that are in evidence 
in the students of the humbler classes 
whom hunger prompts to study and all 
that that means And this requires as- 
sociation between the two classes of students 
which is exactly the thing that the Dacca 
University Committee will prohibit 

While the enlightenment of the present 
age has pronounced its verdict against 
the system of castes, the Dacca University 
Commitie are for creating a new caste of 
the well-to-do The dissociation of class 
from class thus effected will lay the axe at 
the root of the very Univecsily life that the 
Dacca University proposes to bring into 
existence 

We next come to the Mahomedan College, 
which is the most objectionable feature 
of the scheme This College will have a 
branch and a special branch for Islamic 
studies T he Committee think that a col- 
lege for such studies was a long felt 
desideratum and so, it would seem, 
weighed down with a overwhelming sense 
of their duty they have made provision for 
the study of Islamic subjects But did 
their sense of duly forsake them when they 
happened to think of the Hindus t Tor one 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta there are 
several Madrasahs in Bengal If these 
Madrasah? have failed to help on ‘Islamic 
studies , equally have the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College failed to promote Hindu studies’ 
If, then, the Dacca University has to provide 
for the study of 4 Islamic subjects’ why 
should it not provide for the study of 
‘Hindu subjects' as well? Do the framers 
of the scheme mean that the ancient litera- 
ture and philosophy, history and mythology 
of the Hindus count for nothing? Or, are 
we to understand that the Hindus must be 
ignored when placed side by side with the 
Mahomedans? We could overelooh the old- 
world narrow mindedness that prompted 
the proposal lor the foundation of the 
College for Islamic studies, if the Committee 
had included a ‘Hindu College in their 
scheme For then in spite of a sad want of 
intellectual fitness for appreciating the 
requirements of an up to date modern Uni- 
versity the Committee could have at least 
the credit for impartiality, though we may 
assure them that we should not at all like 
that such a College should be a part ol the 
Dacca University Nor def xv e grudge our 
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Moslem fellow-countrymen this little bit 
of favour done to them by the Committee, 
though we cannot honestly congratulate them 
on it as we firmly believe that the old world 
theological education can never m^ke for the 
real progress of a nation And we are only 
too glad that the partiality of the Committee 
has saved the Hindus of East Bengal from 
the pernicious effects of such a theological 
education But we take strong exception 
to the spirit that underlies this preferential 
treatment of a particular class 

In spite of all the loud cry for religious 
education which is dinned into our ears 
now a-days we are always afraid of what 
they call ‘ religious education There are 
catchwords that often carry away the un 
thinking multitude Sometimes even people 
with pretensions to culture allow themselves 
to be carried away by these catchwords for 
fear of being considered heterodox in case 
of dissent The term * religious education 
is such a catchword People seem to 
think that because religion is good, there 
fore, religious education must be equally 
good But had it ever occurred to the 
advocates of religious education that what 
they advocate is really theological educa 
tion and not religious aducation ’ Books 
cannot teach faith in God or love of man 
A school can teach only the doctrines and 
dogmas of particular creeds And the very 
fact that they speak of teaching the 
principles of Islam to the Moslem 
students and of Hinduism to the Hindu 
students is a clear proof that they want to 
leach theology in our schools and colleges 
in the name of religion But we cannot 
expect such logical analysis of ideas from 
tho^e who labour under such hopeless confu- 
sion of thought, or from those who do not 
like that ihe minds of our young men 
should be liberated from the bondage of 
custom and tradition 

While tne study of science liberates the 
mind b\ producing the habit of accepting 
truth for its own sake and of rejecting 
whales er is demonstrated to be false, and 
has an immense educational value in «o far 
as it stimulates the love of independent 
inquiry, the study of theology works in a 
diametricallv opposite direction by engend- 
ering love of authority and stifling inde- 
pendent thought V e feel infinitely grateful 
to the British Government for its successful 
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dissociation of education from theology 
after our people had suffered for ages from 
such utter intellectual and moral enslave- 
ment And in a country inhabited by the 
followers of so many creeds, it is in the 
fitness of things that theology should have 
nothing to do with the national system of 
education ff once sectarian education suc- 
ceed m imparting a theological bias to 
our young men, there is no knowing to 
what lengths fanaticism may lead all the 
heterogeneous and divergent elements of 
fndian society The wisdom of the tradi- 
tional policy of religious neutrality hitherto 
pursued by Government has been proved 
almost to demonstration and recognised 
by one and all It is ext-emely unfortunate 
that that policy is going to be tampered 
with at least in part by this unhappy 
experiment at University education For 
the Islamic subjects must include Islamic 
theology But of this no more here 
Then again the Mahommedan College will 
have a general branch and all the Mahom- 
medan students shall if possible, be accom- 
modated in the first instance in the 
Mahomedan College We may add its 
co/ollan, which the committee did not 
care to express in so many words vt~ , that 
the Hindu students will be, at least in 
practice, if not in theory, shut out from the 
Mahomedan College Now, if a College 
for the study of Islamic subjects was a 
long felt desideratum, was this also a 
long felt desideratum that the Hindu and 
the Moslem students should not be allowed 
to attend the same College? A College 
for Islamic studies must of course be a 
separate College But why should that 
College have a general branch aUo specially 
resened for Mahomedan students ’ Why 
cannot the Mahomedan students receive 
education in the ordinary Arts Colleger 
along with the Hindus’ So to put the 
matter clearly denuded of the cover of 
carefully selected name®, what the Com- 
mittee mean is that there should be colleges 
of arts and sciences for the ordinary Hindus, 
a separate college for the zemindars and 
other well to do people and a separate 
college for Mahomedans for the study of 
the arts and sciences with a special branch 
for the study of Mahomedan theology and 
the allied subjects So the Committee have 
done tl eir best to place as m3ny impedi 
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ments as they possibly can to the growth 
of unity among the future generations 
Even the Aligarh propaganda w hich in the 
past had such a distinct tendency to alienate 
the Moslems from the Hindus did not go 
so far For it must be said to the credit of 
Sir Sajid Ahmed and his followers that 
the Hindu students had free access to the 
Aligarh College in common with the 
Moslem students Though the Aligarh 
College was a specially Mahomedan 
College, the Mahomedan founders of the 
College did not think it proper or expedient 
to reserve the College exclusive!} for the 
Moslem students But jet after the lapse 
of so many jears since the foundation of 
the Aligarh College the framers of the 
Dacca University scheme could hit upon 
nothing better than a separation of class 
from class more complete than anj thing 
hitherto attempted in India 

The main utility of a Um\ ersitj in these 
dajs of cheap books and easy inter com- 
munication may be said to consist in 

I That it makes education easy 

II That it produces i unity of ideas and 

ideals by moulding the minds of 
the students after the same types 

III That it leads to the formation of 

friendship in college dajs lasting 
through life 

It is a trite saj ing that the debating clubs 
ol Oxford and Cambridge are the nursing 
ground for the future statesmen of England 
Several jears ago an English paper referring 
to the comparativeK large number of poll 
•ical parties in France commented adversely 
on the unity of the Trench people In reply 
a French paper retorted that Ingland had 
only two parties because there were onlj 
two greit men in England, uz , Gladstone 
and Sabsburj , \\ bereas Trance could boast of 
a number of great men and had, therefore, 
as many parties Now, vi hates er the 
French paper might saj out of self love, it 
is well known that Tngland owes her 
greater solidarity m this respect to a great 
extent to the fact that the w ould-be poli- 
ticians of England imbibe the same mspira 
tion in their j outh at Oxford and Cambridge 
Moreover it has been said by those who 
’ know, that the friendships formed at Oxford 
and Cambridge have a most important and 
abiding effect on the public life of England 
But the Dacca University will bepovver- 


fullj instrumental in preventing both these 
most important effects of Universitj edu- 
cation from being produced in ourjoung 
men The difference of ideals as fore- 
shadowed by the College of Arts and the 
Islamic College is as wide as the world, 
and the chances of friendships being formed 
between young men following the different 
creeds and belonging to different social 
grades are the remotest under the rules 
prescribed for the admission of students of 
different sects and sections into mutuallj 
exclusive colleges And such an unhappy 
arrangement is most inopportune at a time 
when the leaders of both the communities 
are doing their best to bridge the gulf that 
separates the Hindu from the Moslem 

Both Hindu and Mahomedan jouths are 
now being educated together in the same 
schools and colleges and the countrj 
naturall) expects that such comradeship 
and healthy intellectual competition will 
lead to the formation of friendship and 
unification of ideals that will ultimately 
bring about lasting unity between the two 
great branches of the Indian people A 
university that aims at the real progress of 
the people must trv to do all it can to help 
on that consummation so devoutly to be 
wished But the Dacca Umversitv Com- 
mittee have succeeded onlj in making the 
alreadj existing separation wider still bj 
making it impossible for joung men of the 
two communities to sit together at the feet 
of the same preceptor 

And ihis dissociation of class from class 
and their theological bias of education that 
the Islamic studies are almost sure to 
generate can have but one effect, it?, to 
create j et another centre of education that 
will accentuate the already existing differ- 
ences between the different sections of this 
unhappj people 

Then as regards the residential character 
of the Dacca Umversitv, the less said of it 
the better After what we have said above, 
a lengthj discussion of it is unnecessarj II 
only a few hostels for ordtnarv Hindu 
students, and a few more for Mai omedans, 
supplemented, it maj be, bj one or more 
for the sons of zemindars make timversitj 
life, then certamlj the Dacca Universitj 
will be a residential one But we are afraid 
mere phjsical occupation of particular 
quarters is not the onlj, or even the mam 
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requisite of a residential university For 
then the Calcutta University, as far as it 
relates to the Calcutta colleges, would be 
as good a residential university as any in 
the world I he real essence of a residen- 
tial university is the moral and intellectual 
life that it quickens into existence in young 
men as members of a corporate body and 
con'rolled and fostered by »t But with all 
the elements of separation and dissension 
above referred to, how can we expect in the 
Dacca Umversitv that feeling of corporate 
life and that spirit of healthy emulation that 
are the principal factors in the development 
of those qualities of head and heart that are 
expected from a residential university ? 

There is yet another point to which we 
must advert before we have done lhe 
justification for the curtailment of the 
natural freedom of individual man lies in 
the resultant total well being of the 
corporate life of society Any restraint 
upon natural freedom beyond what is just 
necessary for that purpose, is unjustifiable 
and injurious to boot For absence of free- 
dom dwarfs growth, both moral and physic- 
al The limb that cannot move freely, 
cannot grow The voung stripling cannot 


grow to the fullest height when it is 
obstructed by the massive branch of an 
over hanging tree Now young men in a 
residential university have many restrictions 
put upon their natural freedom over and 
above those imposed upon the students of 
a non residential university The corporate 
life of the former is regarded as more than 
a compensation for this curtailment of free 
dom But under the Dacca University 
while the compensating advant?ges of cor- 
porate university life will be c' the smallest, 
as pointed out above, the restraints upon 
the freedom of the students will be as 
complete as in any other residential univer- 
sity It will be specially so in the case of 
the middle class Hindu students as is quite 
clear from the report of the Commtiee Thus 
our voung men will labour under a double 
disadvantage they will lose a good part 
of their freedom to the prejudice of the 
healthy growth of manhood in them , but 
there is little prospect of compensation for 
this loss m the form of the development 
of that University life that one looks for 
at Oxford and Cambridge 

Paresh Nath Banerji, b 
Pleader, Dacca 
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Book. 11 

The Book of the Polish Pilgrims 
IV 

T HE princes and the magistrates of this 
century are the tall trees that attract 
the lightning and the wisdom of this 
century is the great ocean 

Do not believe that power is bad in itself, 
or that knowledge is bad in itself, it is men 
who have corrupied them 
^ For the magistrate s bench, according to 
Christ, was a cross upon which a just man 
altovved himself to be nailed and tortured 
for the good of others 
And kings were anointed, like the priests, 
to receive the grace of sacrifice And the 


vicar of Christ called himself the humblest 
of his servitors 

And knoivledge, according to Christ, 
ought to be the Divine \\ ord, the bread 
and the source of life Christ said, 4 Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God " 

And so long as it was thus, knowledge 
and power were esteemed But, subse- 
quentiv, vile men fought among themselves 
for power, as for a warm and snug bed on 
which to sleep , and they estimated a public 
office as a tavern on the highway by what 
it brought in 

And learned men distributed poison in- 
stead of bread, and their voice was like the 
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whirr «f erupt* mil!*, in which i» wanting 
the grain if I mill, and winch make their 
dm without giving noumhment In an* one 
And jou have become a* the touchstone 
«l prince* and of the doctor* of tint world, 
for, during jour pilgrimage, jou ha\e, 
thank (•' d, received more help from beggar* 
than from pemet* . and during jour fights, 
in jour prison*, and in jour pnvert), jou 
were better latuficd with a praver than 
with all the science nf \ iltairc and of 
Hegel, who are a* po *011 and than all 
the doctrine* ol — — nr — ■ — who arc like 
empty mill* producing nothing but inund 
It i* for tin* reason that knowledge and 
power have fallen into contempt 

llut jou have received the mi»»ion from 
on high tn rehabilitate icirnce and power 
in jour own tind, and in all Chmicndnm 
I or \our superiors arc not bj anj mean* 
those who tlctp the mmi peacrfullv in their 
povli ami draw the large*! profit* bom 
their emplovmcnt 

Hut those that have the greatest anxieties 
and the lean sleep and that are persecuted 
and decncd more than vou who have aban- 
doned the greater! riche* and the vastest 
domain* , and that would be subjected 10 
the iyipvV cruel Voiiute* if thej fell into the 
power of the enemj 

Among jou, jou know that the bc»t of 
jour tenator*. jour nuncio* and jour 
general*, are the mo*t guiltv in the eve* of 
the *! Sir of Mo«cow, and thoic whom he 
call* the moil guillj arc the moil worth) of 
esteem, and tho»e whom he ihall have put 
to draih bj torture ihall be taints in the 
ev c* of God and of man 

And tl c wire men are not tho«e among 
jou who have enriched themrelve* bj felling 
their taltnt*, and who have bought lands 
and hou*ci, and whom llie king* have 
loaded with gold and heaped with favours 
Hut those onlj who have spoken unto jou 
the. word of Libert*,., who have undergone, 
prison and the knout , and those w ho have 
suffered most are the most worth) of 
esteem 

Verilj, I *av unto jou, that Turope shall 
learn from vou who are those who should 
be called wise and powerful For now in 
Europe, power is di*gracc and wisdom is 
foil) 

And if any one of jou shall saj — '* Look ! 
we are without anj weapon except our 
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pilgrim** staff, and how thill we change 
the etlahluhed order in great and powerful 
Mates t ' 

I*et In in who speaks thus consider tl at 
the Roman I mpire was wide a* the world, 
and the I mperor of Rome was a* powerful 
ns all the king* together 

Audio' Christ sent against lum twclsc 
simple men Hut a* these men had the 
holy spirit, the spirit of devotion, the) 
vanijuithed the 1 mperor 

And if anj one of jou shall saj — *‘\\c 
arc nothing hut illiterate soldier*, and how 
shall we convince the wise men of the most 
enlightened and most civilised countries F* 

1 rt him who speaks thus remember that 
the »nt mm of Athens were reputed at the 
most enlightened and most civ ili/ed of men ; 
and the* were conquered lij the word of 
the apostles, for when the apostle* com 
mcnced to preach in the name of God 
and of I ibertj, the people abandoned the 
wise men and followed the apostle* 

V 

You are frcqucntlj told that jou are in 
the midst of civilized nations, and that jou 
ought to civilize j ourselves by their ex* 
ample Hut learn that those who talk of 
civilization do not themselves understand 
the sense of their word* 

Die word * cis ilization" is derived from 
the Latin word *crt«»,' a citizen, and signi* 
fied'emsm * A Citizen was a man svho 
desotrd himself to Ini countrv, like Scae- 
sola, Cunus and Deems , and such devotion 
was an act of “civum’ ft was a pagan 
virtue, le«* perfect than the Christian virtue, 
which orders self sacrifice not onls for ones 
country but for all men Nevertheless it 
was without doubt a strtue 

llut later, when idolatrj had produced 
confusion in languages, “civ ilization ’ came 
to mean elegant and exquisite attire, rump- 
tuous living, comfortable hotels, fine show* 
HT/L-Mvfl* vwvfis* 

Not only a Christian, but cerlaint) even 
a pagan of Roire, if he came again to life 
and saw the men who call themselves 
civilized to-daj , w ould he indignant, and 
would enquire of them bj w hat right they 
dared to arrogate to themselves a title 
derived from the word citis a citizen 
• In one word the 1 i gi si comfort «hch 
«cem* lo have dethroned the prim l vc and enl) real 
s pn Beat on of the w ord c v I rat on 
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Do not admire, then, the nations that 
grow fat upon “ Well-Being,” or that are 
industrious and well administered 
For if a wealthy nation that eats well and 
drinks well is to be the most esteemed, you 
ought also to respect those men among you 
who are the most corpulent and the most 
robust Animals can possess the same 
Qualities, but for man something more is 
needed 

And if industrious nations ought to be 
considered perfect, the ants surpass all in 
industry But for man something more is 
needed 

And if the best administered nations are 
to be regarded as perfect, where is there a 
better administration than in a bee hue 7 
But for man something more is needed 
For the only civilization worthy of men 
is the Christian civilization 

— \ citizen had several sons, and be 
himself brought them up tn piety and \irtue, 
and when the eldest had grown out of their 
tnlancv lie sent them to a large school 

And these sons, being virtuous and 
diligent, studied well and earned general 
esteem They prospered and made great 
progress in knowledge and wisdom 

And finding that everything went as they 
wished, they became arrogant and said to 
themsclve®, “Men respect us and justly so, 
for m knowledge we are far greater than 
they , and it is fitting that we should be 
better lodged, better dressed, and enjoy 
more o! the world than others ' 

But as their father sent them only enough 
money for their needs not for their caprices, 
they ceased to apply to their father, they 
broke with him ani began to get money 
for themselves, at first by honest means, 
rfren 6y contracting debts on their inherit- 
ance, and they found a money-lender who 
accommodated them freely, fore seeing their 
ruin And when the\ became anxious and 
miserable, they sought to forget their 
troubles by drinking and debauchery, and 
said to each other, ‘ Our father has clearly 
pointed out to us ihe evil effects of debau 
chery and drunkenness , but since we have 
arrived at the age of reason, let us try to 
enjoy ourselves by indulging m liquors and 
pleasures within measure, and in a manner 
befitting reasonable men ‘ 

But presently they lost all measure, and 
became great drunkards and great debau 


chees, and, for obtaining money at any 
price, sw indlers, also The money-lender, 
however, having obtained a judgment 
against them and being already in posses- 
sion of their estate, lent them no more 

So they were in great distress, and the 
falher having learnt of their misbehaviour, 
disinherited them , and the\ were handed 
over to the money-lender so that they might 
be made to work till the debt was com 
pletely discharged And as they worked, 
they recalled the advice of their father and 
thought within themselves — “Severely 
indeed have we been punished for not 
having followed it" But as they were 
stubborn, they refused to repent and write 
to their father who was weeping for them 
So these men who had sinned shamelessly 
before the whole world, were ashamed of 
the convicts who worked in chains by their 
side, and were afraid Jest these convicts 
should say, “Look at these pusillanimous 
and weak-hearted men who cry and implore 
their father’s pardon ” And thus they died 

Seeing all this, their neighbours said,— 
“These young men were virtuous so long as 
they remained in their father’s hou«e , but 
as soon as they went to school and became 
learned the\ were corrupted Knowledge, 
then, must be a bad thing, let us bring up 
our children in ignorance ’ 

Now, the father was a man of experience , 
and not allowing himself to be discouraged 
by his misfortunes, he sent his younger sons 
also to the large school , but he placed 
before them the example of their elder 
brothers So they never forgot the warning 
of their father, and made as much progress 
in knowledge aS their elder brothers had 
done, and were ever virtuous and respected, 
and proved to their neighbours that know- 
ledge is a good thing if one obeys one’s 
father 

This father is the Christian Church ; the 
elder brothers were the French, the Germans, 
&.c , the money was well being and wordly 
glory , the money lender was the Devil, 
and the younger brothers will be the Poles, 
the Irish and the Belgians and other faithful 
believers 

VI 

tt ho are the men on whom your country 
founded her highest hopes, and still founds 
them to the present dav ? 
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there is mud on them ? And if you come 
across a thief who is being conducted to 
prison, is it for you to drag him to the 
gallows’ There are other men who concern 
themselves with these things 

And such men \\ ill never be wanting 
Tor example, when a dynasty of executioners 
recently became extinct in a French town 
three hundred and sixty-six candidates 
presented themselves for the post 

In speaking of the past if you repeat 
“In such a battle, such a fault was com- 
mitted, and m such another battle «uch 
another fault, and such and such a fault 
on such and such a march * — that is well 
But do not believe that you are for that 
reason very able men , for it is easy to 
observe the faults and difficult to appreciate 
the good qualities 

If on a painting occurs a black spot or 
a hole, the first blockhead that comes along 
will notice it but only the connoisseur 
will realize the beauties of the picture 

Good men judge by beginning from the 
good side 

fn preparing oneself for the future, one 
ought to go back mentally on the past, but 
only as a man who wishing to clear a ditch 
retreats a few paces to take a better spring 
You are among the Gentiles as ship- 
wrecked men on art unknown sea 

A vessel having run aground, a part 

of its crew took refuge on a foreign shore 
Now, there were among the men who had 
saved themselves, soldiers, sailors and 
seamen, artisans, and scholars who wrote 
books 

They began lamenting their fate and 
wished to return to their native land So 
they entered upon a discussion 

The people of this bank would give them 
neither a vessel nor a canoe, and being 
avaricious they would not even give them 
wood except for money 

So they went into a forest, and commenced 
to examine the trees and to discuss the 
number of these trees that they would need, 
and the kind of vessel they would have to 
construct Should it be a \essel like the 
old one, or, should it be constructed 
on a new model ? A frigate, a brig or a 
schooner ? 

Hearing the noise of the dispute, however, 
the men of the shore hastened there and 


drove the shipwrecked men out of the 
wood 

So they recommenced their lamentations 
and again entered upon a discussion 

Some said that the wreck was due to the 
fault of the pilot, and wished to slay the 
pilot , but he had already been drowned 
Others accused the sailors, but as onlv a 
few of the satlors had survived they did 
not dare to kill them through fear of being 
unable to guide themselves on the sea, 
they therefore contented themselves with 
reprimanding them and making lun of 
them 

Some pointed out that the wreck was due 
to the north wind , others incriminated the 
west wind , others again charged a sub- 
marine rock And there arose among them 
a great quarrel which lasted a whole year, 
and yet nothing was decided 
Then they said “Let us separate and 
look for means of existence ’ So the 
carpenters went to hew timber, the masons 
to plaster walls, and the scholars to write 
books for the Gentiles, each workman 
according to his profession 
And it came to pass that they all sighed 
for their country , the one set did not know 
how to build after the measurements of the 
Gentile architects , the other did not know 
the writing-of the Gentiles 
So they began fheir la mentations over 
again, and entered upon a fresh discus- 
sion 

But there was among them & simple man 
who had up to that point kept silence, for 
he was ol a peaceful temperament He said 
to them — 

“In working for means of livelihood you 
forget that we ought to return to our 
country, and we cannot return there except 
on a vessel and by sea 

‘‘While, therefore, each of you is making 
houses, walls or books, let each one buy 
an axe and also learn how to swim 
“And let those of you who are sailors 
study the sea, the shores and the winds of 
this country 

“And when we are prepared, we shall go 
into this wood, and we shall quickly con- 
struct a vessel for ourselves before the men 
of this place have the time to discover it, 
and il they wish to prevent us, we have our 
hatchets and shall be able to cope with 
them ‘ 
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They said therefore — 

‘ Let us proceed to the choice of a pilot 
Some wished him to be very old , others 
very young The masons wanted one, the 
scholars another And this dispute lasted 
half a y ear, without any decision being 
arn\ ed at 

So the same simple man said to them 
“Choose first a carpenter who wilt quickly 
make j ou a vessel, and, for the moment, 
have it constructed after the old model, for 
we have not the time to try a new one 
“And when we are on board and ha\e 
set sail, we shall collect together those of 
us who are «ailors, and shall make them 
elect a pilot from among themselves 
“ The sailors would not wish to be there 
•few? <piTj ' aVvsyt nv, Anf nww.W 

choose a good pilot 

“And even if we are then in disagreement, 
we shall soon put an end to it, for the rebels 
will be handcuffed or thrown overboard 
But as long as we are on this bank our 
disagreements will neser cease, for we are 
not allowed to 1 ill or imprison any one 
They acted on his advice, and the ship- 
wrecked men set sail happih 

MI 

In jour assemblies and jour deliberations 
do not imitate the Gentiles 

Tor some of jou begin jour speeches, 
\our conversations — all of which things 
demand Wisdom and harmony — by a dinner 
or a supper, by eating and drinking 

Now, who has ever known a loaded 
stomach to produce wisdom , or that har- 
mony and concord ever arose from wine- 
sodden brains, or that meat and drink ever 
caused one’s country to be resuscitated ? 

Such meetings never «ucceed, for as the 
beginning, so is the end 

Medical men know that a child conceited 
when the father is in drink is generally an 
idiot or dies before his time 

Dojou, therefore, enter upon jour coun- 
cils and assemblies after the custom of jour 
fathers, by going to mass and communion , 
and that which shall have been resoKed 
upon m this manner shall be wise 

For men have never been know n to blun- 
der or become cowards on the day on which 
they had piously approached the Holy 
Table 

Ouce you hate entered a council or as- 


sembly, humble yourself m your own eyes, 
for without humility there can be no har- 
mony 

And that is why one does not say to men 
“ Rise to harmony,” but “ Let yourselves 
incline to harmony ’ a 

For he who wishes to bind together into 
a bundle the tops of trees, must first bend 
them down , so also, bend your proud under 
standings and you will hate peace 

In your fetes, do not imitate the idolaters , 
for the idolaters among whom you live, 
celebrate the anniversaries both of rejoicing 
and of mourning in the same manner, that 
is to sat, by eating and drinking, the 
stomach and the table are their gods and 
their altars 

You, on the contrary, celebrate your 
anniversaries, — the fete of the lnsurrection.'f 
the fete of Grochow.J the fete of \Vaver§ — 
after the custom of your grandsires, by 
going in the morning to church and fasting 
all day 

And the money that is saved on that day 
at your table, give it to your leaders for the 
maintenance of your mother, the country 
And for such an act of solemnity, you will 
not need to take the permission of a magis- 
trate, nor to rent a large house, nor to 
assemble in crowds in the public places 

In iour costumes, do not imitate the 
Gentiles, lor the idolaters among whom you 
live wish to make the magistrate’s bench 
respected not by its zeal but by its costume, 
and they fashion it in purple and ermine, 
and make it look like a prostitute all 
painted and decked out, who, the uglier 
she grows, the more attention she pays to 
her toilette 

You, however, old and young, should 
wear the Polonaise ||, for y ou are all soldiers 
of your country and in Poland this was the 
costume given to men who were put to 
death 

Who indeed is there that would not 
recognize under the Polonaise the man who 

* Th s distinction is much clearer in Polish and is 
d fficult to translate 

-J- 29 Nos ember, 1830 

J \ ictory gained by 30000 Potish troops over 
too 000 Russian troops on 2jlh February 1831 

} \ tetory ga ned on Good Friday and Easter ese, 
jSji 

E The Polish name of this costume 1$ czamara 
(pronounced chamara.) 
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conquered at Waver, or the rnan who was 
victorious at Stoczek, or the man who 
directed the retreat of the Lithuanian 
army or the man who commanded the 
regiment of Volhjnie, or the man who was 
the first to cry out * Down with Nicholas ' ’ 
Their names are sufficiently known to the 
world 

But who knows the names of the King of 
Naples or the King of Sardinia although 
they wear the royal purple > 

And if any of them are known at all it 
is because they distinguish themselves by 
their deprai ity and their turpitude, just as 
in a small town every one knows the 
names of the notorious bandit and the 
famous juggler and of the mountebank 
who runs the streets for the amusement of 
the people 

Of this kind is the fame of the Tsar 
Nicholas and of the little tsar don Miguel, 
and of the little tsar of Modena 
Wear, then, the polonaise 
And if any one has to wear a more 
sumptuous costume, and he has the means 
to do so let him act thus if the garment 
costs ten crown* let him alter paying that 
price, lay aside ten crowns more for the 
costume of the country You will do the 
same as regards j our food and jour duell- 
ing, which will be those of soldiers and jou 
Will submit all that exceeds the ordinarj 
limit to a charitable tax 

Do not, however control others as regards 
their food, their dress or iheir dwelling 
but pay attention to jour o»n selves, for 
this advice has been written that you may 
apply it not to others but to yourselves 
Be indulgent to others and severe with 
yourselves, for as jou judge others so 
will jou be judged 

Again ponder over the following secret — 
That a man who judges his neighbour 
with too much harshness for a fault, whether 
of timidity or of negligence, or of change- 
ableness, is himself on the point of falling 
into the same fault and will be judged 
similarly by others. 

This is a secret which a certain ptous 
Pole has found out, and which he now 
reveals to jou 

A coward is taxed most severely bj other 
cowards, a thief bj other thieves, a 
-nadman 1$ especially scoffed at by other 
madmen 


\ ivi'e and courageous man is indulgent 
in his words I', however, he becomes a 
leader or a judge, and if the people arm 
him with the power of the sword, then he 
is severe, he judges and punishes according 
to his conscience for the whole people 
decrees through his mouth, and the hand of 
the people kills with his sword 

And the vain man is severe in his words 
as long as he remains in the crond , but as 
soon as he is appointed a chief of the people 
and begins to judge, he betrays his little 
worth, for he is timid and partial, and he 
judges not after the heart of the peopfe but 
according to his friendships and his am 
mosities 

If you say unjustly of some one “He i* 
a traitor 1 ’ or if jou say unjustly of 
someone * He is a spv *’ , you may be 
certain that at that very instint others say 
the same of you 

Do not produce division among yoursehes 
by saying ‘ 1 am of the old army and you 
of the new 1 was at Grochow and at 
Ostrolenka, but you only at Ostrolenha , 

I have been a soldier, whereas jou are 
only an insurgent, I am a Mazour 0 and 
you a Lithuanian 

Let those who talk thus read in the 
scriptures the parable of the labourers who 
came to work in the vineyard , «ome were 
called m the morning others at noon, and 
others in the evening and they all received 
the same wage And those who came 
earliest envied the rest, and the Lord said 
to them ‘ Envious men t what have you to 
complain of’ Have yon not received your 
salary ’ ’ 

The Mazour and the Lithuanian arc 
brothers, do broihers quarrel among them- 
selves because one is called Ladislas and 
the other Witold’ Thev have only one 
name^that of Pole 

Mil 

Do not wrangle over vour merits, your 
orders or your decorations 
—On one occasion, some very courageous 
soldiers made an assault upon a city A 
ladder was pi iced against the wall, and 
the army cried out The first man to set 
his foot on the wall will recent the grand 
cross of military merit ” 

The first squad rushed at it , and as each 
• An 1 liab lant of Mazow a Pol ‘1 pros nee of 
1 ) cfi W arsaw is ibe c up fat 
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one w ished to be the first on the ladder, 
they began to fight among themseLes , they 
upset the ladder, and fell from the top of 
the walls and were killed 

A second ladder was prepared, and a 
second squad hastened to it, and the one 
who was the first to jump on to the ladder 
ivas follow ed by his comrades without any 
opposition 

but the first soldier after having accom- 
plished half the ascent, began to waver, 
he stopped and obstructed the others The 
one who fallowed him struggled with him, 
and lifting him from the ladder, hurled him 
down, cau«ing all the others also to fall 
to the ground A great disorder ensued, 
and all were killed from the height of the 
walls 

Then a third ladder was put up, and the 
third squad advanced to scale it The first 
soldier was wounded and did not wish to 
continue, but the one who followed him 
was a strong man of gigantic sire Without 
a word, he seized the leader of the file, and 
holding him with both arms carried him 
before him, protecting himself with his 
burden as with a shield And he placed 
him on the summit of the wall Where- 
upon the others arrived in a file and the 
citadel was taken 

I hen the armv assembled in a council of 
war, and wished to confer the grand cross 
upon this vigorous soldier But bespoke 
to them in this wise — 

“Comrades 1 you have proclaimed that 
the first among you to place his loot on 
the wall shall receive the decoration , here 
is a wounded soldier who scaled the wall 
before me So it is to him the decoration 
-vs -thv, .tt .vhuugib ,bvrr >tW -Cuts’ .bar 
conquered the city 

“Do not estimate him lightly by saying 
that he owes tlie first place only to the 
agilitj of his limbs , for agil ty in a soldier 
is a quality as commendable as strength 
and courage 

“Do not say that he has done nothing, 
for if he had not been wounded before me, 
it is I who should have received the wound, 
and perhaps today the citj would not be 
in your hands For he who covers and 
defends is equal in every way to him who 
fights, and the shield is equal in value to 
the sword Take back your decoration for 
you all know what I have done ” 


God gives victory by making use of the 
agility of one, the courage of another, 
the strength of a third As soon as a strong 
or able man, instead of pushing a comrade 
to the top, flings him down, he creates a 
disorder resulting in defeat, and if he 
boasts of lifs merit he sows discord 
\IV 

Let each of you give Ins talent to the 
Motherland as he throws his alms into the 
box, in secret and without saying how 
much he gives A day will come when the 
alms box will be full, and God will keep 
an account of how much each one has 
given 

But if you glorify yourself for having 
offered *o much, men will laugh at you and 
will recognize that you made a gift of 
your talent only that you might boast 
about it 

Services rendered to the Motherland are 
as powder to a cannon 

1 he man who spreads out his powder 
over a large surface and sets fire to it, 
produces a blaze without force, without 
noise, and without effect 

But the man who places his powder in 
the earth, buries it deep, and ignites it, 
not only will convulse the earth and the 
sea with a great explosion and complete 
success, but those who witness the explosion 
will say to themselves “ Certainly a great 
deal of powder has been used” Only a 
very little, however, was employ ed, but in 
a deeply buried mine 

So also deeply hidden merit shows itself 
in glory And if anyone conceals it in 
such a way that it never shows itself on 
this earth, it will show itself in elenity, 
and its fame will be unlimited, its glory 
imperishable, its victory eternal 

A service rendered to the Motheiland is 
like a grain of corn If a man takes one in 
his hand, and shows it to everyone in turn, 
exclaiming “ Look at this fine grain 1 ”, 
he will only cause it to dry up, and w ill 
reap no profit 

But the man who sows the grain in the 
earth and holds himself in patience for 
some week®, will see the grain produce an 
ear of corn 

And he who keeps the grain along with 
the ear of corn for the coming year, for his 
future life, w ill obtain from it a hundred 
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grains, and from this hundred, thousands 
of thousands 

Therefore, the longer the wait, the greater 
is the remuneration, and he who receives 
nothing for it here below, will receive on 
high the largest reward of all 
What is to be thought of men who com- 
plain “ We have been brave and yet we 
have received neither a title nor a decora- 
tion ” Have you then fought only for rank 
and for ribbons’ If a man wishes to fight 
only for a ribbon or for rank, he has but 
to hire himself to the Muscovites 
And what is one to think of men who 
complain * This man on the right is 
a coward, and he is decorated ; that man 
on the left is ignorant and he has received 
a title Does a good soldier look to the 
right and to the left when he flings himself 
upon the enemy? He only looks before 
him and marches straight Tor the man 
who looks to the right and to the left is a 
coward To examine and pats in review 
is the business of the chief of the army 
And what is to be thought of men who 
complain ‘ Our chief has committed a 
fault in distributing titles and decorations 
to unworthy men I or ever} one easily 
sees the defects of the chief and not his 
good qualities , just as everyone sees his 
own merits without seeing his defects 

Now, very often that which is good in the 
chief is more necessary to the welfare of 
the nation than the good that is ih us 

Do you not know that God the Son 
admitted a traitor among the twelve 
Apostles? If then a mortal chief chooses 
only five bad men among twelve citizens 
on whom he confers promotions and decor- 
ations, such a leader is perfect 

And among the Apostles, Sti John was 
the best loved, although he was the young- 
est, and although he had no particular 
truss ton, and 11 as neither vicar of Christ 
like St Peter, nor destined for the vocation 
of the Gentiles, as St Paul, nor treasurer 
like Judas 

It was John alone, however, who pro 
phesicd in the Apocalypse, and who had 
the name of Eagle , his end was a mystery, 
and many believe that he is not yet dead, 
but lives even to day and this belief exists 
regarding no apostle but St John 
You see, then, that merit v\ ithout tem- 


porary reward has become more glorious 
in the course of the ages 
XV 

You are among the Gentiles as hosts 
in search of guests, to invite them to the 
banquet of Liberty 

— A certain foolish host having found 
some guests, first showed them the corners 
in his house where the sweepings were 
thrown, and other unclean places, with the 
result that it made them sick, and no one 
wished to sit at his table 

But a wise host conducts his guests to the 
banquetting hall through a spotlessly clean 
vestibule There are in every house recep- 
tacles for impurities, but hidden from all 
eyes 

There are people among you who in 
speaking to foreigners about the Motherland, 
begin with all the defects in her laws and 
her institutions , there are others who begin 
with all that is beautiful and worthy of 
being seen in the first instance Now, tell 
me which among them were the foolish 
hosts, and which the wise hosts, and which 
ought to succeed with their guests ’ 

Do not cast pearls before swine Do not 
speak to all the Gentiles of the great things 
your nation has accomplished for the benefit 
of humanity , for the former will not 
believe you the latter will not understand 
you until after their conversion 

— A Christian dwelt near a forest of 
which he was the guardian He discovered 
a brigand who was coming out of the forest 
and was making his way towards an inn 
kept by some Jews whom he wished to kill 
and rob The brigand said to the forester 
‘ Let us go together to attack the Jews, 
and we shall share the booty 

The forester had a musket m his hand, 
but loaded only with small shot for birds 
Nevertheless he threw himself upon the 
brigand and wounded him , but he himself 
received a mere serious n-ound They 
seized each other by the throat, and 
s,ru £g' e< f a long time until the brigand 
knocked down the forester, trampled him 
under foot, and left lnm believing him to 
be dead But as he was wounded and was 
losing a great deaf of bfood, he could not 
carry out his robbery, and returned to the 
forest The forester, on the other hand 
dragged hmwelf along up to the inn to seek 
help 
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The Forester (to the Jens) 

I have just encountered a bandit and t 
have wounded him and forced him to return 
into the woods , but as <oon as he is healed 
of his wound, he will come bach and if 
he does not come bach here he will go to 
rob other Jews m other inns Go th-n 
capture and bind him, and if you are afraid 
only help me The brigand is a man with 
a strong arm but as he is weakened we shall 
make an end of him 

[Now the Jews had seen from their cabaret 
what had taken place , thev knew th«t he 
had saved them from being plundered, but 
feared he might ask for a reward 
Tliej affected great astonishment and 
asked him where he came from and what 
he desired The old Jews gave him bread 
and cau de vie , the young pretended to 
weep for pits] 

The Jci s — \\e do not believe that the 
brigand wished to kill us he u*cd to visit 
us formerlv, drank our eau de-vic, and did 
us no harm 

The T orester — If he has been here, all the 
worse for you, for he has examined jour 
house and jour «afrs and has teen that the 
house is inhabited by Jews, that is to say, 
by people of a weak and timid heart 

The Jtus — Do not blaspheme the Jewish 
race Is it not this race that produced 
David who slew Goliath, and Samson, the 
strongest of men ? 

The Forester — I am a man little versed 
in books, 1 have heard my curt say that 
this David and this Samson had once lived, 
and that the) are not likely to come to 
life again Think then of yourselves. 

The Jeus—h is not our business to clear 
the forests of brigands for this there are 
magistrates and policemen Go and speak 
to them 

The Forester — To defend you I did not 
invoke the magistrates nor await the 
gendarmes 

The Jens — You defended yom*elf 
The Forester — But I could have helped 
the brigand to plunder you, or followed him 
at a distance without saying anything , and 


he would have shared your property with 
me I could also have refrained from 
leaving my house 

The Jr 11 — \ou protected us because you 
counted on a reward Very well 1 W’e have 
given vou bread and eau*de vie, and we 
have dressed your wound, and we shall give 
you also a sound crown. 

The F orester — 1 do not care a fig for your 
reward 1 And as for the bread, the eau-de-vie 
and the medicine*, I shall send vou the price 
of them as soon as I return to my house 

Tne Jens — \ou have fought with the 
brigand because we know you are a man 
inclined to quarrel and that you amuse 
y our*elf w itli fighting and killing w ild beasts 

The Torester — If I had left my house to 
fight, I should have been better armed, I 
should have taken bullets and a hunting- 
knife 1 should have gone out earlier or 
later but you have seen that 1 went out 
neither earlier nor later, but at the very 
moment when I saw the highwayman make 
his way against you 

The Jens (astonished) —Speak, then, and 
tell us the whole truth Why did you do 
what you did and what werey our thoughts , 
for you are a singular man. 

The I orester — That is something I shall 
not tell you and I shall tell you something 
that you will not understand , for the Jewish 
reason and the Christian reason are two 
different things But if you become con- 
verted to Christianity , you will understand 
without my having to explain 

(And having said this, he left them 
Now, in walking he groaned with the pain 
of his wounds ) 

The Jens (among themselves) — He boasts 
of his courage, yet he groans, his wounds 
are not serious, he groans merely to frighten 
our children 

These Jews knew that he was sorely 
wounded , but they knew that they had 
acted wrongly, and they wished to persuade 
themselves that they had not acted wrongly , 
and they spoke aloud to drown the voice 
of their conscience 
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ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Bs pRor P G Shut, mi, bsc, msci 


The xiortii tg 111 A/ttiutniuiu 0 

A LUMINIUM working is not much differ- 
ent from working with copper , as a 
consequence Indian coppersmiths can 
work well with the new metal after a few 
trials The tools required are almost the 
same but the working is a little more diffi- 
cult 

Aluminium is melted dry, that is to say, 
.. . without any flux, in clay 

e ing or graphite crucibles, and 

during the melt the metal is constantly 
added When the mass is completely molt 
en, it is brought to a red glow, and the 
crucible is removed from the fire The 
metal is now violently stirred by means of 
an iron rod which ends in a small round 
ladle at right angles to the rod and per- 
forated , the surface of the metal is skimmed 
and the layer of the oxide formed is removed, 
wherupon the true operation of casting com- 
mences 1 he stirring rod is removed from 
the melt as soon as it is so hot that the 
metal does not adhere to it 

Since aluminium shrinks on sohdify- 
r9 ,„ n _ in E qu'te perceptibly —by 

Casting about I 8 per cent— the 

molten metal should be cautiously added, 
in as small quantities as possible, in order 
to keep the mould sell filled For the cast- 
ing mould, metal vessels may be used, but 
for complicated objects it is adviscable to 
cast in sand 

T'ure Aluminium "as w d/i 'as 'firrfi xli torn- 
merce with 98 5 per cent 
Beating or forg purity may be forged, 
,ng drawn, and rolled cold on 

wooden hammer and anvil without being 
necessarily annealed beforehand annealing 
is necessary if the purity is above 97 per 
cent , in svhich case the metal may be 
heated up to 200’C, while with 95 per 


cent aluminium both annealing and heating 
are quite unnecessary 1 lie metal preserves 
the shape once giten to it without deforma- 
tion , for pieces with sharp curves and 
bulgmg> it is better to take aluminium that 
is slightly alloyed 

Aluminium is soft like copper and may 
Boring b ' b »rnd without difficult,, 

it is however desirable 
to use tools as sharp as possible and to oil 
them before use with petroleum or turpen- 
tine Nor is there any difficulty in mel- 
ting, the plates may receive hard hammer- 
ing without being split, they do not burn, 
stay straight, and do not hollow out at the 
met holes, so that the rivets hold well e\en 
in the millings At most, since, it is scry 
malleable, the metal occasionally shows a 
tendency to bulge out a trifle when the 
rivets come too near the edge 

Aluminium may be grooved and filed like 

Turning c °PP' r '° t' 1 ’"*'? f '“ !> 

is so similar When al- 
loyed and hammered, it mav be perfectly 
well turned and planed, if the instruments 
are sufficiently sharp and work at sufficient 
speed The instruments need to be lubricat- 
ed with turpentine or petroleum or belter 
still with suds but ne\er with oil. The 
work of milling proceeds smoothly , but 
in case the cutters are clogged they must be 
cleansed with oil and brush 
Aluminium takes a high polish, but the 
lustre is not white,, like, ulster, or. nickel., 
but is bluish, somewhat like tin Tor 
polishing, the pieces are first scoured with 
pumice stone, and then rubbed by brushes 
with a paste of half powdered emery and 
tallow , the polishing is finally completed 
with polishing soap and turpentine 
oil Another way is to clean the metal 
with a fine powder of fine sand or clay and 
wood ashes and to polish by means of polish- 
ing leather, or with chamois skin and brass 
rouge 
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The soldering of aluminium is a matter 
_ . . of great difficult and pre- 

So enng eents a problem which is 

notxet solved quite satKfactonh “There 
has been great difficulty in finding a wholl\ 
satisfactorj solder for the metal and one 
that 'hall resist corrosion Dagger (Journal 
of Societj of Chemical Industry, i8qr, p 
436) quotes as useful for hea\} soldering 
a mixture of — 

Aluminium 1 2 pts 

Copper S pis > and a mixture of the three 
Zinc 80 pis ) 

metals in the ratio of 6 j, and 90 for light 
soldering Joints however can be made bj 
autogenous welding with an oxjhjdrogen 
or acetjlene flame and electrical!} Butt 
and Giber jittai* /wj; be effected b} ja/wws 
mechanical devices with the aid of fusion 
at the surface or b} a casting of the metal 
around the junctions ’ 0 

Jn the absence of a good solder the 
. method adopted for patch 

nir ** mg and joining two pieces 

is the autogenous welding just mentioned 
The connecting surfaces are heated by 
ox}h}drogen flame and joined together 
when melted ft is for this reason why the 
repairing of old aluminium articles is not 
easilj done b} ordinary workers in the 
absence of the lot flame required 

Posstfci/rf/es 0/ Aluminium Manufacture 
in India 

It was ahead} pointed out that the most 
essential conditions of the 
lndw* r ° P ° ' er m success °* metallurgj 
of aluminium have been 
upto now a cheap electric current and a 
cheap supply of alumina (the oxide of ihe 
mefal ) The many projects^ for electrical 
power now being worked or proposed leave 
aside one of the requirements of the indus- 
try as being read} for immediate «ervice 
when required The other requisite, its , 
alumina, is still, so to «a}, in the pros- 
pecting stage Large de- 

India P oslls , », m > n " al a P; 

mg stage preaching the bauxites ot 

France and Ireland ha\e 
been discos ered, but it will take much time 

* Tlioqe D itiuiu ■} v( ApplcdCIcn Irj \t! 
I New Ed l on 1912 p 106 

t For example *ee propo'als for ut listng water 


before the} arc utilised for this mdustrv 
The Laterite which is so abundant in 
Southern India and which has been unsuc- 
cessful!} u«ed as a source of iron (like the 
Trench Bauxite in its carls da}s) contains 
a scry high percentage of Alumina in many 
ca«es In the opinion of Sir Th mas 
Holland,® the utilisation of the«e deposits 
of alumina would completel} swamp the 
market of bauxite 

T here are three possible wajs in which 
the Indian bauxites could be utilised 
The first would be the 
1 sports of Dan simp ] c „ port of , he nchef 

able* ,m P rac K bauxites in the raw or cal- 
cined Mate to the alumina 
factories of I urope or America This how- 
ever is not piacticabfc on account of the 
low price of the mineral which in European 
market fetches not more than 23 to 23 
shillings per ion 

Another uaj would be to extract alumina 

, , r from the mineral on the 

I xt r Action of , , 

Alumina *P ot and ex P 0 “ same 

to Luropean or American 
factories or to utilise the «ame in India for 
the manufacture of aluminium salts, which 
are useful as astringents, as mordant in d}e- 
ing, and in the sizing and finishing of paper 
This scheme does not require an} heavy 
outlay or involve any large risk, as the 
_ , process of the manufacture 

<£££" ”5: °' » «">pl= -nil 

id m practicable in India The 

process consists in boiling 
the powdered bauxite with a caustic soda 
solution, which can be filtered off The 
solution could be decomposed by passing 
carbon dioxide, but the most recent method 
(Baever’s method) is to boil the solution 
with alumina, b} both of these methods! 
aluminium is completel} separated as «olid 
aluminium while the solution contains 
caustic soda which could be recovered and 
used again The h}drated alumina thus 
separated requires to be purified b} calcina- 
tion, when it can be obtained as fine white 
flour, containing Q9 per cent of aluminium 

Madras 1892 where I e propo cd lo ma ufaclure 
aluminium at Per jar w Hu falls rc r Animal ara 
kai ur o» S M K 


Souther 1 Indab) Mr A Cbattertoi + See also Rec Gcot lnd \ ol \\\\ p 2 j 
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to find (lie present state of the induitry, the use of metal free from irjn anj silicon , 
were unreplied except one The Indian the use of purer metal cannot be too 
Aluminium Company of strongly insisted for the commercial success 
nuiun Com- wa * *I ,C onl> onc °f f be present and future aluminium in* 

piny Midrat " ** ,at re pt ,e d to the queries dustry of India 

They employ a capital of Judging from the wholesale price of Alu- 
neirly 55 tilths of Rupees; thetr nett profit minium which vanes from 

u reported to !>c about It. 70000/., 1 , .near- ,J™m™ '(«' £ 6 » '» £ 80 por 100, 
1 y 15 per cent on the capital outlay. It is ln rcstnlndi we can *afefy expect the 
calculated that, taking into consideration aluminium sheets to cost 

all the factories of India, the total capital to the factories not more than 8 to 9 as 
employed in this industry is nearly a crore per lb The price of the finished product 
of Rupees, while fifteen years ago, the varies from 14 as per lb to Re 1 8 per lb 

metal was not at all a commercial com This shows the large s-ope there is for the 

modify manufacture of the article from imported 

Out of the factories that turn out Alu- metal, and the amount of the profits that 

. . ' minium \cMels, a great may be derived from the industry. The 

Madras I aetories portion is situated in Madras factories, however, do not pay unless started 
and Bombay The Madras on a sufficiently large scale to pay for the 
and Bombay factories compete for the cost of running very costly machmen under 
markets in many cases, the Bombay ware expert management 

is generally cheap, but the metal used being As to the expansion of the market for 
of a cheaper type the utensils do not last Aluminium, there is no doubt that it is pro- 
so long as those that are gressing sery rapidly Though the industry 
U«e of the pure ma[ ] e a t Madras out of was introduced in 1898 when the price of 
me,a better metal I he import the metal was very high, £192 per ton, the 

figures in the appendix reveal the fact that number of svorl ers and sellers of aluminium 
while Bombay imports the largest amount of was considerable, as judged by the census 
the metal from Germany 6 38 lakh of rupees' Census Returns re,urns of 190* Within 

worth out of a total of 8 9 iakh«, the Madras c f l90 , less than three years of the 

lactones use British aluminium to the working of the industry 

value of 4 lakhs of rupees* out of a total of as many as 254 persons were supported in 

6 32 lakhs The use of better quality in Madras and Mysore only The number 
Madras is necessitated by the fact that the has considerably increased now, a single 
people in southern India use a lot of factory employing over 200 men , and the 
tamarind water which as an acid liquid returns for 191 1 census when published will 
has considerable solvent action on the throw great light on the progress of this 
metal However, this is a step in the right industry 

direction, for if at all The aluminium ware is slow ly progress 
Necessity of the aluminium is to be popular Progress of alu ing northwards and its use 
use of pure metal in India, ,t should be in the mm urn vessels in in the north 1$ not so 
onI> best form The use of t I ^ a markc,$ of as .n the south.be- 

metal of bad quality is detrimental to the cause of the high railway 

increased rale of the metal and to the ex- freights and because it requires time before 
pansion of the market It has to be noted the ware is popularised Ihusthe markets 
that the many advantages aluminium is in the Punjab have begun to show this ware 
reported to have refer 10 the pure metal on b recently , but in that short period the 
The statements that the metal is nonpoison progress has been steady The metal is 
ous, is lighter, is easier for cleaning cooks valued both by the Hindus and Mahom 
qutekh, does not burn into hole®, etc , apply medans as the vessels are much cheaper 
to a fairly pure kind of the metal The than those of the same size made of copper 
weakest point in the use of aluminium for and brass, and besides possessing the ad* 
culinary purposes is that it is acted upon vantages already mentioned, save the 
by some acids and the organic salts formed botherations of tinning which is quite neces- 
in cooking These could be minimised by sary for the former class of goods Thus the 
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popularity of the metal is increasing steadi- 
lj, but there may soon ensue a reaction 
agatnst it if a high standard of puntV of 
the metal is not maintained Besides being 
slightly corroded by certain organic acids 
and salts, aluminium possesses another dis- 
advantage that vessels made of the metal 
cannot be easily repaired 0 locall), whereas 
t~.tr r a hole or crack in a cop- 
D faculties of re , , , , £ 

pairing P er or brass vessel could be 

easily set right by the local 
coppersmith However, there is no such 
great necessity to get the vessels repaired, 
as the) do not cost so much as the heavy 
handmade articles of brass or copper, and 
last for a fairly long time if care is taken 
Moreover old aluminium vessels are taken 
back by the factories at the rate of 5 to 8 
annas per lb 1 hu» there should not be 
much difficulty in the expansion of the 
market on this score Difficulties about 
the durability of the vessels and of the 
polish would be minimised bv the use of 
better quality of the metal 

As to the future of the industry, there is 
Future of the In not the [east doubt that it 
dustrj more fac is a bright one. I he making 
tones by hand or of aluminium vessels could 
m-tch nerj be started in large factories 

or on a small «cale b) the ordinarj copper 
smiths, as it has been ahead) pointed out 
aluminium can be worked easily with al- 
most the same tools that are required for 
copper The onl) difficulty ts about solder- 
ing which is not quite easily done The 
best substitute for soldering is the joining 
Oxjhjdrogen of the two portions of the 
blowpipe metal bj means of a hot 

flame from an oxyhjdrogen 
or oxjacetjlene blowpipe or by electrical 
heating If a small oxjhjdrogen blowpipe 
such as is used for Drummond s Limelight 
in Magic lanterns — be obtained and worked 
• See supra for the methods of repa ring 


properlj, the diffLuItie* of production on a 
smalt scale and of repairing old vessels can 
be removed to a certain extent at least 
However, the goal of the fndfan alumi- 
nium industry should not 
The goal of be only the manufacture of 
the Indian mdus the utensih from imported 
trj manufacture meta j <\s \J r Chatterton 
?nd a' 6 mCta M has suggested, the u’timate 
aim should be to manufac- 
ture the metal in India Unlike the copper 
and brass industries, for which the ores are 
poor in qualitj the aluminium ones of 
India are, som- of them at least, as rich as 
the Trench and Irish bauxites Electric 
power is getting cheaper in India , and 
in the presence of both these requisites it is 
a question of time when the people and 
the market will be ready for the manufac 
ture of the metal itself According to the 
letter of the Indian Aluminium Co of 
Madras ahead) quoted, “ the manufacture 
of aluminium from bauxite at present 
would not be profitable, our mam reasons 
being that the present consumption is not 
sufficient and that there are very great 
difficulties in the wav of obtaining services 
of fully qualified experts ’ 

It has ahead) been noticed that the pro- 
duction of aluminium in the 
Necessit) of the world has already reached 
expansion of the 5Uch a stage> that , t wlU 

metal* ° * * not pa> unless manufactured 

on a verj large scale The 
present market for Aluminium in India is not 
able to accommodate more than 1200 tons 
(the imports during 1911-2) and is not 
capable of supporting a good size factor) 
for the metal which would produce at least 
about two or three thousand tons There- 
fore the process of the popularisation of the 
metal is to be more thoroughly put into 
practice if the goal is to be attained 
sooner 


TABLE (A) 

Imports of Alitmtntum tn various forms info the Bombay Presidency dttrt 


Circles 

Sheets 

Sheets and circles 


Ur ted k ngdom 
cwt 1000 Rs 
2175 173 s 


USA 
t 1000 Rs 


2 } 13 
Grand) 
Total / 


92063 6723 

CWt I”I93 

Rs *5 90 900 
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TABLE (B) 

Imports of Aluimmtwt in Various forms tn Madras Presidency during 


C irclcs and Sheets 
!i gots and Blocks 
, Bars and Notched 
Bars 

Pyramids 
Wire 
Rivets 
I caves 

Alum mum 1 ub ng 
I erro alum n 1 m 


Un ted 
406S 


109 5 
S-, 6 


*1 OTA! <X, 407 > r 7' '«5 S 1*1 Ilf I 133 90S 

Cl RAMI 1 TAI <" t 29 ex O 

fhe writer is grateful to the Director of Commercial Intelligence for these figures 
returns for other provinces are not available 


OUR NATION DAY CELEBRATION IN CALIFORNIA 


T HE Hindustani residents of Berkeley 
California and adjoining cities such 
as banfrancisco Oakland privately 
observed the Nation Day October 16 at 
Berkeley On Saturday evening Oct 19 
at Stiles Hall, Berl eley the California 
Hindi Students Association held a special 
meeting to celebrate the memorial day A 
very interesting programme was arranged 
to suit the occasion and the hall was 
tastefully decorated with National flags 
and pictures of Sister Nivedita and 
many Indian patriots About two hundred 
people, many professors of the University 
of California and very respectable ladies 
and gentlemen attended the meeting 
Among the members of the Ta cully present 
were Prof and Urs Pope {Philosophy Dept ' 
Prof Pee i ( Political Science Dept ) , Prof 
Dr Blunt (Political Economy ) Prof Dr 
hryer (Languages Dept) Prof Carry, (Dean 
of the Engineering Dept ) and others 

In the course of the address of welcome 
Prof Har Dayal, ma in his character- 
istic scholarly way pointed out the in- 
sufficient of the Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations and urged that East and W est 
must co operate to bring forth a higher 
Civilization He eapHined the importance 


and significance of our Nation Day and 
compared Oct 16 with other memorable 
dates 

He said that Oct 16 the da} on which 
the seed of the new spirit in India peeped as 
a pfant might be regarded m future as the 
birth day of a new civilization He said 

In da}s of }ore Christiamt} was subject to 
persecution and the few followers of the 
new faith observed the Mart} rs Dav and All- 
Saints Day but then few did think that 
Christianity as an institution would make 
such a tremendous progress, so we hope 
that though our Nation Day Celebration is 
ver} unpretentious in the beginning but this 
day might be regarded b} posterity as 
the birth day of a New Lra 

Mr Har Dayal propheticall} announced, 

‘ I am an international st I do not believe 
in so called patriotism, factional flags and 
narrow views of nationalism of toda} But 
I 1 now that India is passing fast through 
a period of transformation I know m} 
people, I know the ins and outs of the move- 
ment and 1 can as<ure }0u that within 
twenty v v ars there will be a tremendous 
change m Ind a and the people are now 
engaged in constructive work' Mr Har 
Dayal paid a tribute to the American 
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or the cordial treatment and the 
titles offered to our students by the 
n Universities and people at large, 
d that the sympathetic American 
puoiic ought to study more about India. 
On behalf of India and her people he assured 
the American people that India will repay 
her debts to U. S. in the most befitting way 
in the near future. 

In the absence of Prof. D. P. Barrows, 
Dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of California, who failed to attend the 
meeting under unavoidable circumstances. 
Prof. It. H. Reed, Professorof “Government,” 
took the chair and replied on behalf of the 
University of California and the American 
people. He said : “As the new spirit of Indian 
Nationalism is for Self-government, we are 
in favor of the movement and our presence 
assures you the most cordial sympaihv of 
the faculty of the University of California 
and the American people Amencan ins- 
titutions are for ‘ Rights of Man’ and we 
are always ready to co-operate in all 
movements which uphold the principles of 
American institution by which I mean, 
government of the people ” He urged that 
“India should send out her best representa- 
tives to foreign countries to acquire 
scientific knowledge and to remove the 
prejudices against them existing among 
the people in general. India must create 
strong public opinion at home and abroad 
so that her national movement for self- 
government may not be misunderstood as 
an anarchistic movement.” Prof Reeds 
reminded us of President Benjamin Ida 
Wheeler of the University of California, who 
said in a reception given to the Hindu 
students, six years ago in the residence of 
Dr. Jotue Fryer of the Oriental Dept of the 
University of California: “On behalf of the 
University of California and the American 
people, we welcome you, the students from 
India. We will not spare any pain to 
properly educate you, the future leaders of 
India, and in return we expect that you 
will do your duty towards jour own people 
and America.” 

Mr. Fo Sun, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, could 
not be present at the meeting owing to 
ill-health and Mr. Wee, a representative of 
Young China, spoke on behalf of the Chinese 
people. Mr. Wee pointed out the cordial 
relation that has existed between China and 


India for the last 4,000 years and expressed 
China’s debt to India in the field of art, 
science, commerce and religion He assured 
us of the genuine sympathy and co-operation 
of the Chinese people, who have succeeded 
in establishing an up-to date democratic 
government. He said : “China and India, in 
fact all the Orient, should learn many lessons 
from the Occident ; but India and China 
should not forget their mission. Three 
hundred millions of the Indian people and 
four hundred millions of the Chinese people, 
le , 700 millions of strong people, living in 
peace side-by-side for 4,000 years should 
teach the aggressive West a new lesson in 
the art of peace " 

** Bande Mataram " was sung by Mr. 
Mitra helped by Mr. Bhahat Singh and was 
much applauded by the audience 

Mr«. Bertha L C. Pope, wife of Prof. 
Arthur U Pope, of the Dept, of Philosophy, 
University of California and one of the 
trustees of Sri Guru (.iQvmd Singh Scholar- 
ship Fund, endowed by Sardar Jvvala Singh 
of Mooreland, California, read the article 
“The New Nationalist Movement in India” 
by Rev. J T. Sunderland, which appeared 
in the Atlantic Jfontfily, Oct , 1908 Asa 
matter of introduction she said that Rev. 
Sunderland may be regarded as the best 
authority on India in this country' It is 
impossible to give a synopst* of the 
scholarly article full of facts and figures, 
but we shall quote the concluding 
paragraph of the article • — 

“ W e have now before us the data for understanding 
at least in a measure, the meaning of the “New 
National Movement in India ” It is the awakening 
and the protest of a subject people. It is the effort of 
a nation, once illustrious and still conscious of its 
inherent superiority, 10 rise from the dust and to stand 
once more on its feel It is the effort of the Indian 
people to get for themselves again a country winch 
shall be in some, true sense their own, instead of 
remaining, as for a ceniurj and a half it has been, a 
mere preserve of a foreign power, — in John Stuart 
Mill’s vvord= England's * cattle farm ’ I he people 
of India want freedom which is their right — freedom 
to shape their own institutions, their own industries, 
thttr own national life 11ns does not necessarily 
mean separation from Great Britain , but it does 
mean, if retaining a connection with the British 
Empire, becoming citi~ens. 

It does mean a demand lliat India stall be given 
a place in the empire essentially like that of Canada 
or Australia, with such autonomy and home rutc as 
are enjoyed by these free, self-governing colonies 
Is not this demand just’ Not onlv the 
India, but many of the best Engiis’ 
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uncquivocilly, ^es In llie arduous struggle upon 
which Indin lias entered to all am tl is end surely she 
should hate the sympathy of lie enlightened and 
liberty lot mg men and women of all nation* ’ 

Mr Taraknath Das spoke on “ The Scope 
and Atm of Indian Nationalism,” in course 
of which he said “ ft is impossible to 
describe definitely and adequately the 
scope and aim of Indian nationalism because 
it is an expression of human aspiration 
Our programme svill change with the 
progress of the world But as far as tv e 
can fore*ee today, we expect that young 
India still implant a new ideal of civiliza- 
tion which will practically demand a 
revolution in modern social ideals, lhat it 
will place humanity and liberty above 
property, that it will adopt means that 
genius shall net be wasted under adverse 
circumstances, that poverty will not shrink 
human aspiration*, that special privilege 
will not over-shadow equal opportunity, 
that women will not be kept under subjec- 
tion, that women and children will not be 
ground down w»lh unusual hardships in 
the factories ’ 


Prof Arthur U. Pope, who is known io 
the Indian student community as a true 
friend of India, in cour«e ol his speech 
“American Ideals and the New Spirit 
•n India" criticised the administrative, 
judicial, and revenue *\stem of British 
India Prof Pope, as a philosopher, asked 
the people of India “to be ellectncly good 
and not to be hasty in bringing about the 
desired change ' He urged young India to 
follow the method of constructive works 
done by Sree Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar of 
Baroda 

The meeting was adjourned and refresh- 
ments were served to the audience In 
fact it was the most successful meeting ever 
held by the Hindusihanee studenls in 
California, and the success was due to 
live genuine sympathy of our American 
inends, especially Prof and Mrs Pope and 
the members of the California, Hindi 
Students’ Association 

U»irix.rsif> of California, T N D\s 

Berkeley , Cah/oi ma 
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Orissa and I er remains— ancient ar i media-ul Ij 
Mono Mohan Ganguly Vi lyaratna, if R A A 
District Cl gutter Hoviral l rice Rs 10 publish- 
ed by Thacker Spink & Co 

Here we have for the first l me an attempt made 
by an Indian, "ho is h mself an expert Engineer to 
understand and n lerpret lie claims of Indian 
architecture ai d he could not choo e a better field for 
I is investigation than lhat repository of anc ent Hindu 
Art — ihe Rnttya Bln mi of Orissa Sn ce the days of 
Dr Rajendia Lata M Ira It e *tudy of ihe arrh tec 
■tart tfi '.’ft ■HW.vpffft'waWv vb.wnvi'iisryiei 

the contribulioi s now ai d then made by Mr Mano 
Mohan Chakravarty Mr Bisl an Snarup aid others 
and by lie Arc! -colog cat Survey Department 
Lven lie la t edtion of Icrgtsons History docs 
not throw any new fjton It is interest in,, subject 
1 he author of the volume before u* thciefore deserves 
unstinted prai e for lie alien 1 1 fir the hr t l me 
made lo invest gate tl c | ru u| tes of H ndu ncluKc 
’ lure as cseii pi f cd in Orissa on i tl tnough uci tihe 
basis and lo den 01 st rale by a delated aialjsisof 
tl eir forms the ind gci ous and ‘elf evolved character 
of these remarkable moi uments Cl apter \,\l& 

\ It contain veiy u Icrcslmg mitlei« the results of ll e 


ai ll or s own invest gallons i ow made public for the 
first l me 1 he most imporlant of his u ve‘t gallons 
is I is anal) ss of Ind an arch tectural columns (many 
of wl icli occur m Orissa) wh eh are classified and 
designated in the Manosor under various techn cal 
terms (p 89' I hey afford one of the convincing 
evidences lo d 'prove tie ll eory of Greco Roman 
influence on Indian arch lecture and we wish Ihe 
author had pursued ll e subject m greater details with 
regard to the evolution of Ibe other parts of On«aji 
ten pies and lo 1 ave made his grounds more sure by 
referei ce lo actual trrati'cs on Sdpasastras many , 
of winch are Mil! cm rent and govern modern temple 
vUJSLr.uci. <10. to. Qcx'a. Ene 'he. *>,va *». of. tod. an. 
archilcclure with us characleri'i c principles laving 
a ncnvci clalure aula 'cicnlifc classification of its 
own as embodied mile Basin Sasfros show more 
ll an ai yth ngil e tl at Hindu stylcsof arch lecture 
were evolved in tl e roi ntry 111 wl ich vve find them 
without an^ extraneous 11 flutnee The Sanskrit 

tl cl |,li iH Mai a ar is | til jj s tl c 1 10 t important of 
lie c ticjli'c* ll c various local lists cuiici t in | aril 
cvlar ] rov 1 ccs dc'tivc uicful sludy as ll cy afford 
d rect ass stance in studying the peculiarities of Ihe 
acchntclure of tbs or lhat province In this way 
tic Sankrt texts in lie pose son tf tic 1 v ng 
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hereditary architects of Blmbinesw ir ind the 
neighbouring ullages are more useful in elucidating 
the mim points of Orissan architecture thin the 
texts of Mansara of which the existing ones are all 
South Indian versions and hate no direct bearing on 
the peculiarities of the styles of Northern India we 
regret very much the author has been unable to utilise 
in this publ cation the Orissan MSS on Sdpasastras 
secured by him (p 229) \\ hether the denticulated 

spheroid which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
fimal of an Orissan temple is Amalaka Sila or 
Amara Sila and what form it suggests could only 
be settled by reference to actual texts on the subject 
If reference could be found in Onssan texts is to the 
definition of 1 Kirtikimia (p 187) it would afford 
very importint dues is to the genesis of the art of 
Java and the particular part of India with which the 
colonisation of Java could be specially associated 
Similarly the dccoratn e forms of ihe Onssan temple 
ornaments (eg in the Stambha illustrated in plate 7) 
if identified with any particular nimes in the Silpisas 
tras could easity settle the date and birthplace of these 
forms The particular ornament referred to above 
occurs in Gaur ind 111 many monuments of the Gupti 
penod and has been profusely used in many of the 
pramlnnical temples of Jata T he author has noticed 
many of these decorative forms which deserve further 
study as they constitute the elements of the csthetu. 
scripts of India quite as important in assisting fusion 
cal enquiries as the various copper plate inscriptions 
and other palxographical records 

The author has been at a disadvantage in accepting 
for the Orissan images the general and somewhat 
loose resume of the rules of Ind 1 in sculpture given 
in the compilation attributed to Sukracharya and he 
has been led into the erroneous proposition that all the 
images of Orissa have been made in the Safta tala 
proportions The unit of a talan t constituting the 
measurement of the face is the length of the liner 
from the chin to the upper extremity of the forehead 
excluding the cranium 1 his is supported by most 
of the South Indian texts and by the practising ima^e 
makers in all parts of India Measured according 
to this unit the Sun God of hanarak (plate \\\ II) 
as well as various other images of Orissa will be found 
to be proportioned in the Naba tala measure Hie 
Sukranili does- not recogmre the finer classifications 
of each tala into Uttavia Madhvaviv and Adiiavia 
defined in ill other Sanskrit texts on sculpture winch 
generally specify I he particular tala in which particular 
denies should be constructed , none of the gods and 
goddesses are prescribed in proportions less than the 
A aba tala All the measurements below the A abt 
tala are prescribed for 'amts and I uman personages 
except that of Ganesh ind Bala Krishva Tven 
the Sukramtl is qu te specific in slating that the 
average human male is Asia tala (Ch I\ Sloka S3) 
and the average human female figure is always Sofia 
tala (Sloka S4) The d fference alluded to in respect 
of the three I "gas (Sloka Sg) suggests a theoretical 
scale of ethnical degeneration and docs not mean 
that all images in the Aafi 1 uga ace to be made m 
Sofia tala proportions The OriS'an texts on the 
making of images ought to clear this point but in if e 
ab'ence of such lexis, it is not safe to rely on the 
chapter of Sukraniti as especially applicable to 
the OriS'an images Mr Ganguly does net give 
the measurements of the images of the Parsjta 


Debatas in the Pun and ihe Bhubaneswar temples 
I hey arc important specimens of Orissan sculpture 
and ought to throw much light on the actual canons 
of proportions followed by ihe Onssan artists 
A word about the illustrations Having regard to 
the importance of the subject and the very able way 
the author has treated 11 the halftone reproductions 
are small and inadequate and hardly show sufficient 
details The book is well got up and neatly printed 
and wc have no hesitation in accepting it as a very 
important contribution to the study of Onssan Art 
and Architecture It ought to serve as a model as to 
how the architecture of other provinces in India should 
be surveyed and studied 

O C G 

The Hero and the Ay mfh translated from the 
SansLnt of h«hdas ov Aurobindo Ghosh ( R 
Chatterjer Calcutta ) Price Re 1 

Ihe ordinary educated reader will take this book 
ns an acceptable addition lo the good things of 
literature But there is a public in India, not only 
h uropein in race or confined to the C 1 D, to whom 
the name of its author is Cither a hated by word of 
political reproach or the venerated symbol of im- 
passioned enthusiasm and it is perhaps necessary 
to remind this section of the public that there is a 
wholly intellectual and poetic side of ihe life and work 
of Vurobindo Gliosli, which is ind sputabfy the least 
controversial and the most pleasant to contemplate and, 
to our mind at any rate, by far the most permanent 
When we remember this we will then more fully 
appreciate the undeniable worth of this translation 
of kalidas s \ ikrainorvasi 

It is interesting to see how tins play of ill others in 
Sanskrit Drama attracted live fancy of the gifted 
translator it contains certain distinct Greek analogies 
which in vitvv of the originality of Sanskrit Drama in 
general and that of ha! das 111 particular, is indeed 
remarkable In the first place, the trataka feature in 
Ihe play wnh us commingling of the natural and the 
supernal elements is reminiscent of the Hellenic 
manner Pururavas ‘the Ilian, 1 the lord of the 
Middle World and the ally of fndra, rescues Urvasi, 
■’ the ornament of hden and its joy ’ from the rude 
hands of Titan violence and wins her love and the 
nvalrv between her and his earthly queen supplies 
much of the motf of the play In the second place 
the pliv almost alone in Sanskrit Drima is predomi 
nar tly lyrical in character, lire fourth Act is almost 
wholly so and tie translator takes advantage of this 
fact by rendering even most of the prose passages into 
blank verse 1 urther, not unlike Hellenic phy 
wrights Kal das introduces something like the concep- 
tion of a chorus in the first scene of an Act, as a 
setting to tl e main lyrical theme which is embodied 
in that Act Again Indra, de'enbed as * the 
PI underer , and the idea of 

The near upn«e 

Of Titans warring against Gods* 
have their obvious Greek ai aloeues 

It vv as mev liable, then that a brill ant classical scholar 
Ike Mr Ghosh steeped in the literature of the 
Hellenes should have felt drawn towards tl e play 
But when we refer to the d fhculties incident to a 
task like this of translation into i language «o different 
from the genius of Sanskrit poetry , we get a clearer 
idea of the magnitude of the work which Mr Ghosh 
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has accomplished lo begin with the Sanskrit 
terse is essentially quantitative in chancier its 
sonorit) depends on the particular length or other- 
wise of the vocables emploted Sometimes it happens 
that sense is so much intern men w th sontnee that 
the significance of the one is lost in the beauty of the 
oih?r Take a t erse such as the follow mg 

ft ns»T TtftnP&g «« 

—Act I \ erse iS 

It is impossible to translate it an) better than this — 
She soars up to the heavens 
Her father s middle stride and draws m\ heart 
By force out of nij bosom It goes with her 
Bleeding as when a wild swan through tl e skt 
\\ mgs far her tl ght (here dangles in her beak 
A dripping fibre from the lotus tom 
But at the same time one feels one loses the 
nameless charm and the beauts of the original 

Again another difficult) springs from ihe nature of 
the banslcnt language itself Its facile gift for word 
build ng coupled with its elaborate Samaso svstem 
lends to it an air of epigrammatic terseness which is 
lost in translation Jbis aspect of Sanskrit driven 
has led our poets and dramatists to earr) the figure 
of h)perbole to grotesque lengths for what was the 
harm in exaggerating the ' it a argued the\ if such 
could be done avilh economy of fjirgrrage * Anil 
the word building (acullv was made use of lo let in 
sim les in abundance lor could thev not be safelv 
tucked awa) and concealed amidst the forest of 
sonorous pol) sv liable* * In an 1 nglish garb 

however, these similes berett of the r proleetivi 
adornments appear strained inapt andeven ludicrous 
Under these r trctimst wees it is small wonder that 
Mr Ghosh has Occasional succumbed to Ins difhcul 
tics At places hts translation l>eiotnes d fluse an I 
loos«.)o nted As lor example — 

n<r «*ri qfwn 

qwftfViqq i 
mu fu «n r q MMnrwnvii *»*) 

«t?k *n*qq a »n ufWnt a 


\et f\ \ erse it 
' 1 or, O it seems 

J ust I ke mv angrj darl ng when si c wrnl 
rownmg —as this does w th its 1 Itlc waves, 

\ wrathful music in her girdle — .and see 1 
Tl is string of h rifs vv ih frwghtencd clangour rise — 
She trailed her raiment, as the river its f vim 
1 or it loosened with her passion as she moved 
\\ ilh devious feet all angrv — b! nd with tears 
And often stopped to bmod t pon her wrongs 
But soon mil gnaotli J er slormt speed 
Resumed «o tripped w nd ng t,oes the sirtim 
As she did O mo«t eerta nlv lis she 
M) sweet quick tempered darl ng suddenlv change I 
Into a filer s form ** 

Or, take another v ere — 

xrfsn>| »f*f> «*!«?! gwjmirs ti r w 

•Trtsifwy nqst H fVrrq'trqvwi i 


thgftq xjmn*!! 

^ijrrffar » 

—Act I \erse ; 

Hus appears rather famcl) m translitinii 

"So I have seen a glorious n gl t 
Delivered out of datkness Ly the moon 
Nocturnal fire break through with crests of brightness 
Its prison of dim smoke Her beaut) wakening 
1 com swoon and almost rescued lo n»> tlmnghti 
Brings Ganges as I saw her once o rrwlelmcd 
\\ ilh roar and rum of her banks race avild 
Thickening tl cn graduallv front that lunno I 
Grow clear emerging into golden calm 

These are hut minor llcmishes however and we 
offer onr cordial felu unions to the gifted writer for ll e 
general success of his undertaking and lo show I ow 
great that success has been wi com hide with a few 
lepresentative extracts loth fmm tl e tianslvti an and 
the Sanskrit original — 
ntt mu tfq 

f*-ft*»t?l ft i 
*l»)’9*l s*g»f|* gfnift x 

—Aft I \ erse S 

Ihe I neimes of heaven 
Can injure thcr no more that <| tnger s over 
Dae Thunderer s puissance still pervades the worlds 

0 then upl ft these long and lustrous eves 

1 tke sapphire lilies in a pool vvl en dawn 
< omes smiling 

««Rt irffwt tmi9rnx»r«^iii«i«'qH 
un‘«t9 w* «j n?*ft »n€l «j t 
k?iwi«tsr» «b q 

ftqiq B«Sti*rlTaf»i9 jtiwl j 

—Act 1 Verse 1 
Rut rather in the process leantiful 
Of hrr creation lle-avri) » enrhanling moon 
Took the creator » place, or vrr) |^»e 
(■row n all amorousness or else the month 
Of hone) and its di)« drrp mmrd with klaom 
I low could an aged anil oret, dull and Male 
\\ ith poring over Scripture and oblivious 
lo iff thu ripfuie of the senses build 
A thing «o lovel) ’ 

qifqq UnfW *1? 5? xjqtq^n I 

IV* VnqBq »I *iq IJf I 
q ft ■ fis xtqiftqrw nxiftinfsn *lf»t t 

f« X 1 HS 1 qf|rg | 


— kit If \ erse* 1 2 and 1 1 


” M) ma*trr ami n ) king 
kkcsel what th) hr art r) oils an I knn«f me nor, 
Ssommg thj love would then the soft winged breere 
Of deatl !«» gardens and the unfading (Invars 
That heap ll e l-nls of I’aiadise, to me 
Befre’ 


^rqsiiro 1 tj w If wtnqritj t 
wt^r < R r <t M^r«rwq^»tqf«r f*j?q ■ 

—Art III Vers* I*. 
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The lily of the night 

11 Meeds not to guess it is the moon’s cool touch 
She starts not to the sunbeam ’ I"ts so with roe 
No other woman could but she atone 
Heal with her little hands all my sick pining 
qtllpPIJ 
i 

fOTPRlt 

*?t tjalg^t u 

— \ct 1\ \erse4t 
O waft roe 

’ Nearer the sun and make a cloud our chariot 
\\ hilc lightning like a streaming banner floats 
Now seen now lost to \ision and tl e rainbow 
\\ ith freshness of us glory iridiscent 
hdges us In thine arms uplift and waft me, 

Beloved, through the wide and liquid air 

S \ M 

1 A Wreath of Indian Rose by Mohd Rnhimuddm 
Secunderabad {Columbian Press ) Price 6 as 
A slender volume of weakling verse* \nd jet ihev 
desene encouragement not so much for present 
achievement, as for the promise they give of better 
things to come Inspne of many bad lines and awk- 
ward turns of phrase and such puerile audacities as 
* books l ve wrote or the Ogres son with pas 
consent," or * Thou geinni) orb — gemmy orb is 
i memorable piece of atrocity — Mr Rahimuddin 
has the makings of i good writer of verse His 
poems on "Melancholy’ and 1 I lie Rose have some 
very good lines He should persevere wiih his tran 
stations from hirdausi With greater experience he 
will lo<e much of lus present callow ness and acquire 
more confidence It is essential that he must 
remember two things I irst and foremost he should 
remember the Indian earth from which he is sprung 
and he should therefore strive to drink deep of the 
ethos of i he immemorial east Secondly he should 
always have before him some one as model He need 
not go very far for one for Mrs Naidu is there than 
whom no better exemplar can be named We com 
mend the voung author to her care 

S V MlkERJI 

I Scenes from the Rama, an II Iiyll, from the 
Sanskrit by Ralph V H Griffith U A Principal 
of the Sanskrit College Benares Reprinted and 
published by the Pa in nt Office Bahadurgunj 
Allahabad , 1912 

Time was when Sanskrit was not regarded as fit 
to be compared with Greek and I atm in regard to 
literary excellence and its philological aspect was alone 
considered as deserving of sludv Tins was the view 
placed before the Public Service Commission of lS 5 6 
by many cultured \nglo Indian witnesses who wanted 
to justify the difference observed by the Indian Civil 
Service Commissioners in marking the classical 
languages of the Last and the West No one with 
any pretension* to culture would we tru't hold by 
the same opinion now Not a year passes by but 
important discoveries are made of works in the 
Sanskrit language covering live entire domain of 
human knowledge 1 ven the oft quoted tnonymous 
verses—tle number of which is legion— which fly 
about from mouth to mouth are found to contain the 


very quintessence of wisdom crystahsing as they do 
the general sed experience of an ancient race winch 
has thought deeply on all variues of subjects affecting 
human life and conduct The two neatly got up 
volumes before us should serve to dispel the illusion 
that Sanskrit cannot contribute much to literary 
culture Mr Griffith was him'elf a poet of no mean 
order, and he combined with lus poetic gift a deep 
knowledge of and an abiding love for Sanskrit litera- 
ture His free metrical renderings of selected passages 
Lave caught the fine spirit of the original in a higher 
degree than many laboured literary translations By 
readers unacquainted with the rich storehouse of 
Sanskrit literature or even tho'c who arc on the 
threshold of it these volumes will be highly appreciat- 
ed The publishers have rendered a patriotic service 
by making available the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature to foreign readers in their present attractive 
poetic garb ^ 

HI Life <f Dr Sun l at Sen the first President of 
the Chinese Republic (• vith a brief character sketch 
of 1 nan Sin Rat) by P Venkayya China series 
\o l Madras To be had of Messrs Higginbo- 
tham Ct Co Price Re / So ic/tt 
I be dramatic conversion of Chini from autocracy 
to republicanism has a deep lesson for us in India, 
md the author has done well to narrate the salient 
features in the careers of the two great statesmen who 
have between them achieved this wonder I he author 
has made full and good use of the materials available 
and the book Ins been dedicated to the people of 
Lngland who true to their traditions rescued Dr Sun 
\ at Sen from death at the hinds of the reactionary 
Manchu Government Tie book is well printed and 
covers 178 pages and is sure to find a welcome among 
the read ng public ^ 

l\ Compulsory Mass Education in India by L 
Ramdhan BA LL B Printed at the "Aew 
Press , Lahore I pi 2 

This oaper was awarded Dr Mullick s prize of Rs 
100 announced for the best and most practical essay 
on the subject It therefore deserves to be widely 
emulated and should be translated in the vernaculars 
to assist m the proper understanding of a sub|ect now 
very much to the fore 

V The Education of the Women of In ha by Minna 
G Conan M A , Gtrton College ( Illustrated) 

Ohphant Anderson an l Fernor too Princes 
Street Edinburgh 1912 Price js 6d net 
\ perusal of this book has made us feel how in the 
matter of female education it is still the ruling race 
which lakes the greater interest though the women to 
be educated are our sisters and daughters The 
authoress has read up aU the available literature on 
the subject and though dominated by a strong Christ 
lan zeal and falling into occa= onal errors due to her 
brief acquaintance with led a sbe whites sympathe'ic 
ally and discriminatingly and throws out many u«eful 
li in Is and suggestions which deserve the careful consi- 
deration of the Government and the people She 
bestows hi^h praise on the Isabella 1 lioburn College 
of 1 ucknow and the Dioscesan College of Calcutta 
has something to say on the value of religious inslruc- 
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lion and quotes with approval the observations of 
Principal Paranjpe who is of opinion tint to mate 
morality depend on religion is dangerous if the religious 
sanction is no longer regarded as binding, regards the 
educational \alue of the Mahakali Pathsalas and Mrs 
Besant's Girls' School at Benares as disappon ting 
though the attempt to base the education on a nation 
a! superstructure, which is the special feature of these 
schools, is considered by her to be distmcth desiral tc 
and even essential In this respect she gives the 
palm to the Queen Mar) College at l,ahore • the 
only one in which a definite constructive theon has 
been put forth for the education of Indian girls on 
such lines as combine excellent modem education 
with training suitable to their future environment*' 
She repeatedly warns us of the danger of a denation* 
alising and too literar) education as in the case of the 
Parsi girls " The classic Indian ideal ol womanhood 
with us wonderful vicarious suffering us selflessness 
and devotion, is enough to make the uorhl weep 
. But the glnr) and grace of it mav live and its 
gentle womanliness transfigure modirn life The 
Indian woman need lose none of those qualities which 
made her loved in Vcdic limes but mav prove to ihr 
w orld that she is conscious of her own hcrmge and 
capable of choosing only what is good from ihc life 
of the \\ esl ” Again, * it is here that the opportimu v 
lies for I nglisli educators who can help Indian women 
through an exceeding!) difficult transition <1 period 
to realise the meaning of modern culture which wlnlr 
possessing universal efemenls must be evolved bv 
every nation on the lines of Us own genius and 
characteristics. The dearth of tearher- is (rrqumtlv 
dwelt on, and in the opinion of the writer 
Hindu widows, proper!) trained can alone solve 
the difficult) as invrricd women prove stared) 
Suitable as teachers Another d fhcultv I ce m the 
withdrawal of girls from *4 hool as soon as thev attain 
the marriageable age In spite nl tlie fact thai 
less than one per cent go on lo ( caliche the whole 
plan of school education is made lo lead up In 
Matriculation and instead of completing a school 
course, the aim is to prepare for a college course 
that IS never entered upon 1 he authoress is of 
opinion that Government si ould evince « grralrr 
interest in female education and should lead public 
opinion into proper channels bv establishing model 
girls’ schools islic holds that reformation in order 
to successful, must liegin at lie top with tlie 
women s colleges, and filler downwards Shr plead* 
for the establishment of a women s universilv and 
quotes the following from the Rombav Public Instruc- 
tion Report of 1910 1 If live conditons of umvtr»itv 
education were m accord with oriental «Uas of 
women s functions the number would go up ba leaps 
and bound* * The anil ores* is not m favour tl 
mixed education in the higfrr grades and ol <ersr» 
that CO education is not provided for evrn in 1 1 glam! 
and she knows that m modcal *cfioi Is particular la 

live reputation ol women siudrnts shoul,! 1 e carrfullv 
guarded. In the ( alcutta llcihune College lie 
maioritv of teachers ate men and n has no corporate 
ITe ami timtv among the women Mudenl* as a whole 
and to this st e attnl utr* the fact that « ■' almost 
w hdlv confined to llrahmo* and is not resorted lo ba 
other classes The Ural mo girl is ‘supposed to 
free, but is almost «hs offer freedom' tie 1‘arsi 
girl I* ’independent fwigl t and aleit * * \rtual 


personal contact with some of the Indian students 
is a pathetic experience, as we arc forced lo realise 
1 ow little real grit there is behind their text-book 
knowledge The) have gained no broad outlook 01a 
life a tired brain has struggled through so mans 
hours a dav of lecture work and book work, and no 
energ) is left for thought ' ' 

The book is the first we have come across which 
handles the problem of Indian female education m a 
scientific, practical and rational manner and gives 
us a good idea of the dangers and difficulties it ts 
lie-et with, .and points the w.av how best to meet them 
I verv Indian calling himself educated should stud' 
tlie booh and help m the solution of the problem, the 
urgenc) of which can no longer be denied 


Amone ay h its Av trrJtnc Hasrtscn (3fotmillox 
6 • Co ) 


I he vx 


arked bv the authoi 


the prefatorv noie of ‘ludie*, review' and memoirs 
of ier\ recent due Mr Harrison has bent before 
the public for more than fort) vears del ghting them 

with esvavs 1 ausenrs monographs of remarkable 
insight and power 1 he present book made up of 
papcis almost ill of which were contributed to leading 
111 igarmes in his ^01 h tear would detract nothing 
from Ins reputation as a versatile writer of great 
vigoir md sincere conviction whose xt)le ■> ihe direct 
outcome ol clccr thought and who hates coniplexilie* 
and involutions as a v icc It certain!) redounds to 
Mr tiainson s cicdil that in bis olsf age lie should 
mam without straining a muscle, over such a d ver- 
ified trail of history and literature full of rest, fu't 
rl eagerness tolorin correct notions and lolic ccrupnl 
cuislv fair lo all parties however removed some of 
Ihtm mav be from his own line of thought llisa 
miracle tfcat he lias not succumbed to Jtnv particular 

ltd lo keep the critical balance perfect wlrn one is 

fourscore vears old— lo maintain one«rlf aright and 
not give wa> lo Ihe insidious cajoleries of time tie t 
listen to the unctuous accents of long accepted Iheoncs 
about men art religion, is reilainlv A triumph rf the 
human intellect It is trail' ,a great thing tohavr 
■ existed nit temptation lo male a parade of the hohl»>- 
horse In indulge in rant mg and v ociferous condemn* 


1 fie majoritv of the works L) Mr. Harrison me 
coth-enun of either magirmc article* or .addies'C' 
and leciures Ntecssarilv, therefore, lie J Lin dir' 

in 1 make for unit) nr r does the reader get .any con- 
tinue u* thread of htcrarv is iticisin or lustorual reflec- 
tion lira hvvr 1 -cen thiowu < IT .as the mood < r ll e 
moment ci dated and a more rig 010c s selection wcmll 
‘lave rTiinmaKcl f| c rafter insisieiil ocw»paj»a 
attitude tow itds nnpoitaiit questions And licit .' 1 
tie Untuagc is full if gkw, rliqiiti't resonant,-- 
»l ough if e diapason 1 ever elrgci etalts into a dnaiv 
drone — vet a perusal of all if <■ vclunifs is ajA tohaxe 
an impression of «ciappinrss rf mere journalist c 
outpouring of ccattrrrd aims and incoleirnt part* 
This remark rf course drew 1 1 1 ep| le to Crtmtirll " 
< 1 trior I ( 1 1 gl sh Sraircncn} rr If ilhom thebrVrf 
(I nreign ^latc‘menj or A »»t rrr (1 nglish Mr n of l/llcrxl 
wl ere tie materials wrre fii-ed ami concrrud 
togctl rr to make a Jtxfcct whole, ird wlrretle 
*ipr»>emcnt of rants it at tliprft-trt) arc! lie 
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vision into the motives and character of the prm 
ci pal actors attain a marvellous level of excellence 
The volume under review is full of sptend id things 
Read with the "Choice of Books" issued about 25}carx 
ago, it constitutes a veiy reliable literary guide, 
teeming with noble and wise sayings and posses- 
sing a tolerance of «pint and a breadth of new 
not obtainable, within the «ame compass, else- 
where 

tn the chapter on the 1 Poets I hit I Lose one miss 
the name of Shakespeare Mr Harrt'on curious 
to say always speaks of the Fnglt'h poets in these 
pages with restrained enthusiasm with a -ubdued 
accent of praise There is nothu g of that exalted 
strain and impassioned note which we find in Dr 
Bradley, Professor Dow den, and Sir \\ alter Raleigh 
when they write about Shakespeare or in Myers. 
Matthew Arnold tml Dean Church when the\ deal 
with Wordsworth, or Symmonds Swinburne and 
Stopford Brooke when they expatiate on Shelley s 
lyrical emotion Towards the birds of his own tongue 
Mr Harrison is to some extent apathetic There 
are no hcightcnd touches I here are no tidal waves 
of rapture There is scarcely iny passage which 
rising in fire consumes the pettinesses of pre- 
tentious critics and lifts us oft our feet On the 
other hand Mr Harrison is extremely lavish in his 
admiration for Homer, Aeschylus, Dante whom in 
his feryour, he mentions in the S 3 me breath with 
the inspired prophets of the world ind who in his 
opinion, shed a wide and more living influence 
oyer the human race than ' the codes of Moses, 
Confucius, Mahomed ' 

"Homer ga\c the tone to the Greek nee — as no 
poet before or since his ever done to his own 
people — a tone at once free manly loy ous serene 
and sympathetic, the ideal of which was a sense 
of beauty, proportion, symmetry, i thirst after per- 
fection and completeness ' 

"During all the*e ages Homer filled the ima- 
gination of these scattered and anarchic tribes of 
the Greek name with unfading types of heroism, 
lovalty , audacity, and ingenuity, hospitality courtesy 
and noble simplicity of existence —but withal with 
tragic pictures of man's destiny , the unseen powers 
Ihe gods, cruel suffering for crime agonies of 
blighted love, marred friendship, ruined ambition, 
hope and pride 11 

" I go further, and insist that in the quality of 
subhmitv. no poet has. heftn i jui/t 'bet vifia). <yf. 
Aeschylus — neither Dante nor Shakespeare nor 
Milton I mean in the creative fire of imagination 
that can bring to life before the eyes of all man- 
kind so long as human lingu jgc shill remain, beings 
so imposing, so original, so superhuman and yet 
so living nor has any poet painted scenes of weird 
imagery so sublime, so gorgeous and witlial so 
eternal in their realism and truth I tike again 
the bursting forth of the He icon fire which has 
been watched and longed for du u g ten weary 
years, the homecoming of the victorious monarch 
amid sinister warnings, mysterious chants of com- 
ing doom, the piercing wail of Cassandra, the in- 
tolerable agonv of suspense which swells to an 
oppressive omen as the Oueen leads her victim 
within Then the silence, the awe. the mystery, the 
sense of impending bloodshed broken at last bv 
the shriek of the prophetess and the groan of the 


king . - . The whole range of the drama contains 
no scene so tremendous, so vivid, so rich in mass, 
pathos, and intensity of colour . ..." 

“Englishmen will not admit that Dante was the 
greatest of all poets nor will Greek scholars admit 
it But no one doubts that Dante was the mightiest 
philosopher whoever u<ed poetry as his instrument 
of the thought and also the most profound poet 
who ever idealised the vyhole cycle of previous 
history and learning ’ 

But enough of quotation The chapters on "Great 
Biographies, ' ‘ General 1 iterature " “ The Attic 

Drama, Chatham' and" 1 enny*on" contain much 
profound thought, the result of an original mind 
working on the masterpieces of the world The 
appreciation of Tennyson s poetry is well balanced 
and informed with rigl t feeling though there is no 
special mention of In Memortam, or of the tremen- 
dous chastns of doubt which yawned Lcfore the 
laureate or of ihc agitated manner m which he 
stretched nut wailing hands to grasp the skids of 
immortality an d faintly trusted the larger hope 
Ihe book is unreservedly commended to all Indian 
scholars 

H I ClIATTBRJJ 

A Course of Indian Gsnmastics, Part I By Ragha- 
■ ulu Hatdit Senior Gymnastics Instructor, Pach • 
aiyappas College, Madras Price As is 
It is an authoritative manual on an organised plan, 
of the sy*tcm of physical culture that has been in 
vogue in this country for centuries The author has 
shown by his careful plan of arrangement that the 
system can stand favorable comparison with the best 
rational systems of today Its marvellous cheapness 
is a great recommendation in its favour As no appa 
ratus is required it is within the reach of even the 
poorest individuals and institutions The book is 
nicely got up and neatly printed It will prove 
specially interesting to all lovers of physical culture 

S M 

Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 
by l l L iste-xiirt, M A, (Oxon ) D Pit, Lecturer 
tn Moral Philosophy and History of Philosophy 
tn the Queens University of Belfast Published 
by Edward A mol I {Indian Agents — Messrs Long- 
mans Green 6 ’Co) Pp 284 Price 10s 6d net 

The subjects dealt with in the book are (1) The 
Blifsv.'n. •!?. h'Vjchnltyfcy ^ Cbw. b’s'i'W.X fwim 'd. 'bn. 
Hypothesis of Subconscious (in) The Interpretation of 
Genius (iv) The growth of public opinion psycliolo 
gically considered (v) Pragmatism (vi) Recidivism 
the problem of the habitual criminal (v 11) Pessimism 
(vm) The value judgment and the Independence of 
1 lines (ixl The cull of Nictrslic 

I hese essays are in the mam an expansion of a 
course of public lectures winch Professor Stewart 
delivered 111 Queens University of Belfast during the 
winter of lijiu 1 1 under the general title Some 
recent philosoph cal movements A considerable 
portion ol tic audience to which these lectures were 
addressed, consisted of persons possessing little pre- 
vious knowledge of Ihe subject and the essays as now 
published are intended to be intelligible to the general 
educated reader Ihc author has written the book 
in a popular style and tried Ins best to avoid the 
technicalities of philosophical discussion The only 
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chapter that the non philosophical reader will find a 
little stiff, 1$ that on "Pragmatism " Bat Pragma, 
tists and Anti .Pragmatists are making so much noise 
in the philosophic world that one should not remain 
ignorant of this phase of philosophic dev elopment 
The book is recommended to general readers, and 
even philosophic students will find in the book much 
that is interesting 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the Ramknshna 
Mission Home of Sen tee Benares July sgto to 
June tgn Pp 6 1 
The objects of ll e Mission are — 

(1) To impart and promote a real knowledge of 
Hinduism or (he Religion of the \ edas by means of 
preachers trained m the Ramkrishna Math at Belor 

(2) To look upon all men women and children 
irrespective of set colour creed or caste as veritable 
manifestation of the l ord and uorship them as such 
by try ing to remove all their needs and sufferings— 
phys cal moral intellectual and spiritual by raising 
funds from the public at large in and out of this 
country 

During the year under review the total number of 
persons « ho obtained relief »ere ,6j6 of n horn S91 
were indoor patients and 708. outdooi patients 2S9 
persons were treated and nursed at tlieir own houses 
1 7 0 persons who were ind gent and invalid obtained 
relief from the Home in the shape of two seers < f nee 
and two annas per head weekly , persons who were 
found lymgm the streets suffering from starvation 
were fed by the workers Relict in the shape of 
money and food was rendered to 7s special esses of 
persons who had been once 111 good circumstances but 
were reduced to destitution and needed immedi vie 
relief 

In the last annual rcpii-l the I loinc appealed to ll c 
public (or help to acquire two b ghis ot land in the 
sicimly of the Hospital B it as that is insufficient 
for its purposes, the Home is now attempting to 
acquire, in addition to 11 some H bighas of the ad 
joining land by the laid Vequisition Act Tvcu 
then n will have 10 make an outlay of about Ih 13-1O0 
for the whole plot fhc mission wants funds aUo for 
build ng separate wards for infections diseiJttT and 
for a Home for the drseased. decrepit ind destitute 
I he President appeals to the 5J mpathetic public for 
help and hopes that the generous public would place 
the inst tution on firmer foundation by ll e endowment 
of beds for the support of the diseased and destitute 
and so insure the contmua-ce of the noble work which 
they have so liberally installed 

fhe missioi is dong a very useful wotkandwc 
hope the appeal ot the president w ill be responded to 
by the sympathisers and well wishers 


The Saert l Ro lit of the Hindus A a ft? 40 front 
42 I of jrn — Parts t. 1, , and 4 linhajjataham 
o/Vaialiannhira trimlaled eySvamt I stnananandu 
of Belli r Math alias Jt triprasanna Chatteris, BA, 
LC E , late Dsstrnt Engineer V P Pnblishrl ty 

/tabu Sn Ihi'i Irjunlh l as 1 at the / am hi OQ r 
hshadiirganja, Altahabsl fp sn flare rorl)f- 
•s sn fAppciiJit)A-tit {Alphabetical lutes of the 

ter es ) Price Es t», Annual Snbsmphm In 
land Rs iiui foreign, £ s 
"fhe Rabat J a taka of Varhamihira is generally 
vnsidcrcd all over India as one of the best and most 


authoritative treatises on the science of Hindu 
Horoseopy In fact, \araharmhira is recognised 
as the greatest of the Indian astrologers There are 
four commentaries on this work The well known is 
that of Bhatta Utpah , another is known as Suba- 
dhini the third is Mudrahsari and the fourth is 
known as Srrpatiyam The commentary of Bhatta 
I'tpala is followed in this work ’* 

The book contains the Sanskrit text English 
me smug of every word of the text andan English trails 
lalion The notes given by the translator are very 
important He has given Fnfilfh equivalents of 
most of the technical terms of Hindu Jyoti‘h The 
book is divided into 2S chapters tiz — 

(1) On Zod -veal signs (2I on the Planets ft) On 
the Manifold Births (4) on' Impregnation (5) on Birth 
matters (6) on Early Death (7) on the length of 
I ife of a ch Id (8) on Dasas and \ntardasas (q) on 
Astaka Varga (10) on Advocation (tt) on Raja \oga 
(12) on Nabhesa \ ogas (13) on Lunar combinations 
(14) on any two planets in any one 5 gn (15) on Ascetic 
\ogas (16) on the Moon and the Stars (17) on the 
Moon and the Zodiac (ib) on the Planets and the 
Z odiac (19) on Aspects (20) oil the Planets in the twelve 
Houses (ji) on Asrava \oga (2’) on Miscclleneous 
Planetary combinations .3) on hvils (24) on I cntal* 
Horoscopes (2Sl on Death 26) oil lost Horoscopes 
(2/) on the Dccn ales ( kj Conclusion 

I he book has been well edited transhted and anno 
taled 

Mtlltv CltVNDRA GlIOsll 

The l mpass of Tenth being an English rendering 
of Vara Shulo 1 1 p tmphlet ' Pit ala 1 llannnma 
by ll ll Srisa Chan Ira Maui, an + }S, l Pa Hint 
Offer, Allahabad) S amiss 

I he illfated eldest son and chosen I eir of Shah 
Jahan was well known for his desue to peer into the 
mystery of the World Bevond He composed several 
tracts on pantheism and its deep abstractions the 
book under rev lew being one ol them As I e writes,— 
In the beginning of my youth, I saw in a dream 
that an angel of God proclv med four tmies ‘That 
which the rulers and the kings of earth dd not get, 
God has made it (sir) easy for thee ' On awaking I 
interpreted this to mean that | shall get divine 
wisdom and I always expected the day when this 
illumination will come tome In tunc the foreshad- 
owing of it began to manifest [itself] and day by day 
the veil was lifted 

This book is a popuhr and compcnd ous exposition 
of Sufism or rather of occultism • All the teachings 
found scattered in lie vino is ancient books of 
theosophy and 1 icdcrn compilations are loo liege 
and voluminous for the study of ordinary man I his 
treatise is an abstract ol those books ‘ Its basis is 
Islamic, \u , the (.hiruu. the Hadis and the say 11 gs 
and interpretations of Islamic saints, particularly 
Mian Mir \mong tic toj ics I andled are lie 
I oldmg of brcill the ell cnah.ati 11 of tie bodv the 
astral plane, cosm rt round al tolMe truth, etc Tie 
translation is not literal, l ul only an adipntion of the 
text eg, p e I to peth 1 km has not l>een trans- 
lated on p 4 1 7, the second and tl trd verses of the 
q latram have n 1 1*01 » orrtctlv tendered (uar ham 
nabnits nasar ta should tie construed is tea agar In 
ham uatar na inn r t , as hy polhetical and not as 
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imperative) on p n I i'', ghatr as man is not trans 
lated P 17 , 1 2? for Hurra read Jfira 

The pamphlet is written in \cr\ lucid English, with 
every technical term explained On p 17 1 20 the 
structure of the sentence rrqu res correction 

J SvRkAR 

The Fall of Un Mogul Empire by Inn J Oxen 
■xi th a map (J Murray, tpt 2), m + apt Price 
71 fid net 

This work has not justified the expectation with 
which we had opened 11 The brilliant author of 
/nil 1 on the F e of the British Conquest had made 
his mirk a generation ago by 1 book in which n v page 
was dull ever) paragraph glittered with an epigram 
and exert chapter gate the reader a mill character 
sketch or historical parallel The ed tor of Selections 
from the lull tu Pespatc'ies uni Minutes of \\ dleslev 
and Wellington had shown his familnntv with 
original documents But the present volume does 
not at all add to our knowledge either l>> presenting 
nets facts or by marshafling old ones in a new light 
It is a mere rechauffe of Ishafi Khan and Grant Duff 
The map is the old one which accompanied 
Flphinstone s Historx of India and is not a quarter 
as useful as that drawn bv Mr Wni !r\ine for his 
Storm do Mogor The transliteration of Oriental 
names is pre*\ ictonan W e had flattered ourselves 
that the spelling Alamgirh had disappeared with the 
age of side*swords and lace nifties 
The late learned " Reader in Indian History in the 
University of Oxford clearlv neglected to keep 
himself abreast of recent advances in the knowledge 
of Mughal and Marathi hislort, and his ignorance of 
Persian prevented him from going to the original 
sources. He does not show any sign of having read 
Mr Wm Irvines monumental historj of the sue 
cessors of Aurangnb His only authorities arc 
Manucci Grant Duffs Mihrattis, a sadly out of date 
work, and Khafi Khan’s gossip) book written long after 
the events and withou* using the State papers on which 
the formal court annals of the Mughal Emperors 
were based The only English translation of Khafi 
Khan, that of Dowson as given in Llliot volume VI! 
is also incorrect For instance the expression ba kar- 
1 bud shah 1 a mad 15 a fam liar phrase meaning was 
killed fighting on the emperor's side " because a 
soldier is only food for powder, he comes to his 
master’s use when he is slain But Dowson translates 
it literally as 1 was in his Majest)'s service ’ (p 62) 
and thus misses the whole point of Shaista Khan s 
taunt to Jaswant The Khan really meant to sa> 

' I thought that you had opposed Shivaji to the 
death before be could reach me But I, jour chief, 
have been robbed of a son and of my fingers, and here 
> ou are scatheless 1 ’ 

After this it would be idle to point out that Dihr 
Khan was not a Mughal but an Afghan (p 19), that 
Shah Navvar Khan was stain in the beat of the battle 
of Ajmir and not murdered in cold blood (p 37) 
that Aurangzib s bigotry could not have been inherited 
from his mother who was also the mother of the 
Hinduphil Dara Shukoh (p 51) that Aurangzib s 
measures of persecution against the Hindus were 
undertaken in 1669 to mark the auspicious occasion of 
the beginning of the second decade of his reign and 
were not the result of his anger at Shivaji s success in 


the South (p 53) or that Shivaji made his romantic 
escape from Agra and not from Delhi (p fifi 

j" his book will not enhance either our stock of 
knowledge or its lamented author s reputation 

The Holy fi/» (Bemr*s) nth illustrations an l a 
map, by Raj am Ran} a n Sen BA B l ( Chxtta 
gang , ign) A + aSo Rs 2 S 
\\ e are pleased to «ec such excellent printing done 
I y a mufussil press The plates too are extraordi 
nanly distinct inspito of their small size ft would be 
interesting to learn who made the blocks and which 
press pnnird them A few — but only .a few — of the 
illustrations are however «o small as to be practicilly 
useless and the map aUo would better have been 
drawn at least four times as large The author is too 
modest lie has thrust Ins own portrait into an obscure 
nook at the verv end of the volume on the back of the 
map without mentioning cither below it or amvvhere 
i lse whom it represents ' But the present critic is not 
to be so easilv balllcd I c has p ereed the mask of 
anonymeil > of the portrait 

Mr Sen has consulted all available authorities on 
Benares and wc highly commend Ins thoughtfulness 
in supplving a bibliography and an index .winch 
writers of gu de books usually neglect to give But 
the Holy City is something more than a guide book 
Besides the information about the sights and antiqui 
ties of Benares —learned full and carefully accurate — 
wc have here the author s reflections and sentiments 
and now and then philosophical disquisitions which are 
not irrelevant On pp 131—146, he rigorously plies 
the cudgels — or more correctly the goose quill as we 
see from die picture ol the author in bis study, dis- 
covered bv us at the end of the volume — on European 
critics and asserts that the Shiva Imga which * is now 
taken no doubt as [af phallic emblem was in [its] 
origin a representation of a column of flames and one 
of the purest conceptions of the (lie) Hindu mytholo- 
gy It strikes us that the evolution of the Imga from 
the Buddhist stupa is capable of clearer proof A 
votive stupa (of solid stone) with Buddhas image set 
in a niche of it is the exact precursor of the Imga with 
the head of Shiva (and latterly of Parvati) fixed on its 
front side Near the Sivai lake on the outskirts of 
old Pataliputra, we have seen a very small stupa 
actually worshipped as a Imga with a flat stone slab 
(a modern addition) placed loosely under it as the 
Gaurtptih 

We venture to dissent from the author when he calls 
Benares the Athens of the East ’ Far greater is i's 
claim to be called ‘the Oxford of India,' — we mean the 
mediaeval Oxford, the 'adorable dreamer ‘ the strong- 
hold of the Anglican church and compulsory Greek 
Benares is the heart of Hinduism it has nothing in 
common with the restlessly intellectual, versatile and 
sceptical city that was the eye of Greece ’ 

In a few places the author is not in touch with 
modern research , he ev idently does not realise that 

we have in several points advanced beyond the stage 
of historical knowledge represented by R C Dutt s 
Ancient India Pages 98 and 129 m particular, con- 
tain statements no longer considered as correct Again, 
it is unfortunately impossible to accept the theory 
of the honest Muhammadan gentleman of p 133 
footnote that the mosques ascribed to Aurang 
zib were not really built by him The great Mughal 
stands convicted out of , his own mouth in several of 
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lux litters lie < xults in the demolition of llimiu temples 
1 possess 1 letter of ilte Secretary to lip Mughal 
Deputy Governor of Oiisii written about tf/17, m 
which it it stated tint order* lad come from the Lm- 
perorlo demolish nil Hindu templet between Kalak 
and Medimpur built during’ the preceding ten year* 
and to present the repair of the older one* 1 Finally, in 
the P« remit history 01 Aurangr b a reign compiled from 
hit ‘state piper* at the request of hit Secretary liny tt 
nil it* Khan it tl distinctly stated — ' In April tfioft 
hit Majesty ordered ll e Colleges and templet of those 
infidels (the Dralimanx) of 1 alia and Multan, and 
especially fitnartt, to lie dcmolis! cd In Sent 

I is Majesty learnt that according to his orders his 
olhcers had destroy id lie tnnplr < f l\aslu-\ isliw a 
n-ith ' ( 1 /mip-i Alamgin pp »Sl and 8S) 

n e I lit man of Aurang/ib gnen in the appendix is 
marred b) an error of date due to Mr Sens cops 
1st jiaving read the Arabic numeral for ft as 4 lly 
the courtesy of Mr Muhammad All I d tor 
Contra if, I base been placed in possession of a sery 

large sire photograph of the original where the date 
can be dearly read as Ijlli Jamad ut sani ich) llijeri 
«,j8th I ebruary 1639 A D It must Lc esidcnt 
that in the sear if 5t as printed by Mr Sen Aurang 
* b had no right to issue any order about Benares, as 
li c wit then \ iccroy of the Orcean and Ins fall cr 
Shah lahan was the reigning monarch I he back of 
the farman contains a note that it was procured 
through the intercession of Prince Muhammad Sultan 
the eldest son of Aurangnb The date a'tlli I ebruary 
it scry interesting I ess than tsso months earlier 
Shuta had been defeated at Kh ijnah and Md Sultan 
had been deputed to pursue him The young prince 
hid tal en Allahabad fort about the middle of January 
and had then passed through Benares on the heels 
of his defeated unde As Shuja had levied a forced 

contribution offour lakhs of rupees from Benares on 

hit way to Khatwab, the miserable cilizenx might 
naturally base claimed some sympathy and favour 
from his rival bi other and secured this/«irm«» by 
entreaty with Md Sultan 

Should a second cd non be called (or the author 

would do well to prune away his rhetorical pacld ngs 
and rhapsodies, and subject the Higlish , 

On p 


i for met hit lit read m 


miagar, p 99 omlt netore living Pullhisn 

In connection with the vvor) of the missionaries, ll ei 

|)om reclamation colons descried mention P 5 
<• Banar the last of ll e Gaharwar princes was not 
historical king 


Bengali 

Sita by Abmas Chandra Du, M A 
Street Calcutta 
Price Re I 4 0 




Fit ho 


Cloth bound 


n-e beautiful get up of the book and the many nice 
illustrations attract the eye but the contents .are even 
moie attractive The orgmal Ramayana has been 
literally followed m important passages, and a connect 
ed story of the ideal of Ind an womanhood presented 
before us 1 1 the authors chaste and d gmfied style 
authors Palaiban long ago r~ 


md the 


\\e read the authors raiasoan ' ‘ 

del cate perfume of the story still 1 ngers in our 
memory The present volume is a production worthy 
«f the same pen 1 he noble theme has been worthily 


tre ited and tins is I igh praise to bestow on a writer 
who has to deal with the nol lest character in Ind an 
epic poetry 


' Jagadish Chan her A bukar’ by Professor Jagad- 
ananda Roy 

It needs no special apology to justify the existence 
of this book in Bengali I here are many reidcrs who 
do not understand I nghsli at all There are many 
who cannot sufficiently understand I nghsh to appre- 
ciate thoroughly the experiments and conclusions of 
l)r Bose s works m the orig nal — even when written 
in Bengali Very few of our Bengali linguist can 
render the technical subject so lucidly as lias been 
done by our author in this book 

In less than ?,o pages its author lint explained 
llcse various theories very lucidly with the nelp of 
scientific terminology which did not exist before— but 
are all mostly his own happy conings 1 his is in fact 
an art in which the author excels 

Mler shortly giving the life history of lum.whose dis 
coverics he is writing about — lie Ins followed the most 
psychological method of explaining— the natural 
evolution of the discoverer s thoughts Hu parentage 
and liberal surroundings in early 1 fc, and his education 
in five best of I nglish colleges and schools and training 
under the greatest savants of the day I ord Kelvin It 
is these early circumstances in his I fc which determined 
the pertinacity of h s bcl ef against powerful odds— in 
I urope and America 

The broad and bold un ficalion which the discoverer 
has established— namely the existence of similarity 
of phenomena in various spheres cf things living or 
dead on their molecular basis of matter — is a sound 
idea indeed which has unified ll e different sciences 
existing in the scientific world And on thc«e definite 
and practical demonstrations— by the help of Automatic 
recorders his position Ins been unassailable I f is 
evolution and transition of thoughts as appears from 
the series of his writings are — 

First — the 1 Response in the hying and the non 
living ’ 

Second — ' Plant response 
I bird — The I Icctrophysiology of Plants’ 

Fourth and last the ' Plant Autograph ‘ These haye 
all been a complete -eries of ll e most spontaneous and 
rational evolution of ll ougl T — much kindred to what 
the great xynll ct c pi dosopher Herbert Spencer show 
cd in the scries of Ins ten classical volumes oil 
universal human knowledge 

Theexposil ons of Professor Jagadananda Roy— -who 
is also a broad and a systematic scientist in his thoughts 
— has represented his master s view — so simply and so 
successfully— in a language which so long contained no 
happy scientific terms to express 1 is thoughts in appro 
prune scientific terminology 
W e thank the author of this work for he has brought 
a very valuable field of discovery and knowledge 
of a scientific and sublime literature to the reash of Ins 
less fortunate and 1 terate countrymen 

I M. 

Hindi 

Swann IT eianand 1 1 Potra- yevahar by Pandit 
I alslint thar Vejfeyi Fruited a> d ; ubltsl td by 
Kumar llanumant Stugh Jioghu •aushi ot the 
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Rajput Anglo Orient il Press, Agra Demy S o 
Pp pi Price As 6 

This is i Hindi l ran si it ion of eighteen letters 
written by the late Swami Vivekananda These letters 
have a religious and philosophic tone and even in 
those which speak almost exclusively of the sage s tour 
in different countries this element is not wanting 
The translator has been able to keep up a great deal 
of the simplicity and pathos of the original The 
language is fair Besides the Sw ami's philosophy 
which has some especial characteristics of its own, a 
globe-trotter would be interested to see how the Swami 
viewed the things in various places from their botani 
cal, zoological and other standpoints 
Bhartrihari s Nth and I'airagya Satakas with full 
Commentary, Prose Order, Grammatical and 
other Notes and Hindi and English Translations 
edited by Babti Balmukunda B A and pub 
hshed by Lala Ram Naram Lai Bookseller and Pub 
hslter, Allahabad Crown 8io Pp 4 08 Price 
Rs 2 

The Notes are pretty satisfactory and exhaustive 
while a short l fe of Bhartrihari in hnghsh with a 
critical appreciation of his works has been subjoined 
1 " [Torts have been made to make the translations as 
literal as possible The book is often prescribed as 
a text book in some of the l niversiiy hxaminations 
and we hope it will be serviceable to the students 
appearing at these examinations 

Mata our Kanya, by Shreemati Hemant Human 
Chowdhrt, Lady Superintendent victoria Kan) a 
Pathshala, Patiala State Pm ted at the Sudor 
than Press, Allahabad Crown 8 vo Pp 33 
This book purports to be presented by the authoress 
to her daughter, Sreemati Shatlaja Devi, on the 
occason of her marriage It contains very valuable 
instructions \\ e do not remember to have come across 
any such book in Hindi 1 he language is pure 
while the get up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired, the cover with golden letters being exceedingly 
attractive \\ e think that this book should be present 
ed by a mother to every educated daughter on the 
occasion of her marriage lhe price of the book is 
not mentioned any w here 

Jemndramat Darpan Part /, by Babu S/utal Prasad 
of Lucknow Prmte l by Mr C S Deole at the 
Bombay Vaibhav Press Kan le vadi, Sadasiv Street 
Girgaon Bombay ' Cro~vn 810 Pp 2p 4th Edition 
To be had gratis 

This pamphlet is a summary of the Jam Itihas 
Series No 1 by Babu Banarsi Das M * , LL b , Vakil, 
Saharanpore, with some other additions In it an 
endeavour has been made to dissipate the many mis 
apprehensions that are in the air w ith regard to the 
lain Sampradaya Arguments based on h stoncal 
facts have been given and they are for the most part 
convincing 

The Life and Teachings of Swami Ram Tirth, M A., 
Parti by Pandit Harxbhajan Prasad Chatur. edi 
Head Clerk Collector's Office , Cawnpore Printed 
at the Diamon l Jubilee Press Cawnpore, and to 
be had of Pandit Ramdatta Chaim edt, Parade, 
Cawnpore Demy 8vo Pp 104 Pnte One Rupee 
The book begins with a short life of the Swami 
in the course of which a description of the strange 

x 3 


manner of his death will be found interesting After 
that we find three lectures delivered by the Swami The 
life tells us how people of d fferent countries felt 
enthralled at Ins speeches even though he spoke in 
foreign languages 1 he hero of the book, as might 
be known was an ha and a Professor for some time 
He left some of his earnings for his wife and children 
and suddenly abandoned the world The speeches 
in the book arc imbued with religious spirit, while 
their simp! city goes to the heart They have been 
reproduced in the words of the Swami, but in the 
footnote we find explanations of the difficult words 
of Persian and Arabic with which the speeches abound 
The price of lhe bo >k is a little too high To ensure 
a large sale it must be under priced 
BhtiTdnkuntari by Babu l tsh wambhar Dayal Gupta 
BA To be had of the Manager Onkar Book 
Depot Allahabad Crown Si 0 Pp j6 Price As 4, 
This is a short but a very interesting novel its interest 
being in the diversity of the plot Its heroine 
who has been betrothed to an educated youth, lias 
been made a captive of the \\ aziris, a fierce tribe of 
nomads Another young man volunteers his services 
for her rescue and after several futile endeavours in 
various ways (interesting in them'elves) succeeds in 
enlisting the help of the Subadar Another brave 
Sikh a general of the Subadar figures conspicuously , 
and through the physical and intellectual aid of 
several people not only the girl is enfranchised, but 
the dreadful \\ aziris are transformed into a tribe of 
peaceful citizens their leader cutting out Ins thumb 
in repentance of his former deeds The heroine is at 
last married to her betrothed husband, who as soon 
as the marriage is finished is appointed a Super- 
intendent for Education under the Subadar with a 
handsome salary This also soothes the bride’s 
mother who was opposed to the marriage, but who 
later on thinks that the marriage is auspicious The 
publication will make a pretty present 

Adarshamaia Part / by Shreemati Hemant Human 
Chovul/inr ) Superintendent, I ictuna Kanya 

1 1 ixalaya, Patiala Printed at the Punjab 
Economical Press Lahore Crown Sc > Pp 18 y 
Prtee As 8 

In this work a very successful attempt has been 
made to teach a mother her duties from the time she 
is with a child to the child s adolescence The con 
crete shape given to the narrative wilt make it interest- 
ing The family of a middle class gentleman, who 
is an M A and tl e Head Master of a school has 
been chosen as the model family and the housewife 
thereof as a model mother (Adarsha mata) The way 
in which a rhild should be trained and preserved from 
pitfalls lias b en pointed out with considerable minute- 
ness and with consummate abil ty A suitable place 
has been found for every piece of useful instruction or 
information The only drawback in the book is the 
somewhat careless manner in which it has been 
printed Tins is in sad contrast with what we find 
in the other bool by the same authoress reviewed 
above The type is big and the printing is neat, but 

there are many t> pographical errors They must be 
removed in subsequent editions while in this edition 
a list of errata posted at the end of the book will serve 
the necessary purpose M. S 
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Gujarvti 

Satya Dharma Prakash by Huts) a ikcr Mondial 
injnik BA Agent, The Indsin Spent Bank 
Bare la Prtntel at the Shrt Salsa l tjaya Pri ihng 
Press Ahmedabad, cloth bound Pp 239 Price 
Re t-4 0 {1912) 

file author explains the work to be a collection ol 
important ver es from Shruti and Small with simple 
Gujarati translation and cientific explanation T1 e 
collect on is most interesting; as it gives in a coi reeled 
form the mode of life at its various stages of a Hindu 
enjoined by the Shastras The translation is indeed 
simple 1 here m ght be tno views about tl e practical 
utility of such a booV but of its being enierta ning 
and informing there can be no doubt rhe intro 
duction bet rajs a serious stud) ol the subject in hand 
on the part of the compiler 

(/) A translation in verse of tl r Ilhagval Gita by 
JItralal Aarstiil tam l ) as Pp S2 cloth bo md 
price Re o ? 0 


(2) Swann Rantirth a translatio 1 of his writings 
Part V, by ifalhubhai 1 aha ran pp 240 Cloth 
bouni, price 080 Both published by tl e Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature Bom 
bay, (1912) 

There hat e been many translat ons of the Gita in 
Gujarati verse dating from the 16th or 17th Centuries 
Many well known Gujarati poets including veterans 
like Daj&ram had tried their hand at it and in the 
face of such compositions we doubt if there was room 
for this fresh attempt As it is, it merely adds to the 
number and after all it is tl e prose version that 
fully bears out the meaning of the original 

The continuation of the translat on of the speeches 
of Suami Ramtirtha reflects great credit on lie work 
of the societj and we find this translation particular!) 
well done the author having full) identified himself 
with tl e spirit of the Suami 

K M J 


NOTTS 


Why military training is necessary 
for Indian Civilians? 

It is said that Civilians who are purelj of 
Indian descent lose their heads in an emer- 
gency like a not, and this argument is 
trotted out as a reason for not appointing 
them to charges of districts as executive 
officers Tven granting for the sake of argu 
ment that such is the case, it does not re 
fleet any discredit on Indian native Civili- 
ans Since the fault is not wholly their 
own. The Iron Duke (of Wellington) used 
to say that man is naturally a con ard, it is 
military discipline which makes him brave 
This dictum of the Iron Duke is true for ail 
times and climes While Lord Roberts and 
other men of his way of thinking in England 
are doing all they can to ameliorate the 
physical condition of the youths of the 
British race, for they are deploring the 
degeneracy which is fast overtaking them, 
very little has been done to improve the 
physique of the natives of India In England, 
there is the system of volunteering and on 
the continent of Europe, tn many countries 
' prevails conscription^ But what have we 
in India corresponding to these institutions? 

A sound body if necessary ior a sound 
fmnd It is a fact which cannot be gain- 


said that as a rule, our educated youths do 
not possess sound bodies It is the bounden 
duty ol every state to do everything in its 
power to prevent the physical degeneracy 
of its subjects India should be no excep- 
tion to tins rule 

It was owing to military training in their 
early youth that some of the best known 
English Civilians were as familiar with the 
sword as with the pen We need only men- 
tion the names of the Hon'ble Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Mr Allan Octavius Hume 
as noted Civilian*Soldiers 

The same is possible for Indians also, if 
they are given the opportunity of receiving 
military training while under instruction in 
schools and colleges If this be done, then 
no one would say that some ol the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service were 
not equal to the occasion in such emergen 
cies as riots, which as a fact is not true 
Unsociability of Indian public servants 

Some of the Anglo Indian papers were 
loud in their complaint against the employ- 
ment o! Indians in high offices of trust and 
responsibility, because such officers in small 
stations and out-of the-vvay places did not 
care to mix with Europeans, andsmee man 
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possesses the gregarious instinct in common 
with man} other animals, Europeans felt their 
want of society and social amusements 
where Indian officers formed a dominating 
factor in the district administration I hose 
who advance such arguments mean that 
India should exist for the serv ices and not 
the latter for India But in fairness to Indian 
officers, should it not be said that in large 
stations their presence is not tolerated in 
c/abs and messes, die members of which are 
only too glad to black ball any Indian (how 
ever respectable and of exemplary character 
he may be) who has the temerity to show 
his intention of joining them 5 What wonder 
if Indian officers should fight shy of the 
company of Anglo Indian men and women 
who very often say many unpleasant things 
behind their backs, and not unfrequently are 
positively rude to them in many ways 
No self-respecting Indian can, under such 
circumstances, court the company of any 
European 

Swadeshi and non employment of pure- 
blooded Indians 

E\er since the Swadeshi movement came 
into existence, it has been noticed that pre 
ference is given to Furasians and domiciled 
Anglo Indians in the filling up of ministerial 
posts in the Slate offices of this country 
One reason that has been urged for this un- 
due preference is that they can enroll 
as volunteers and so it is necessary to em- 
ploy them to act as a counter check to the 
present unrest that is obser\able in Indian 
society Another reason that we read of 
in some of the journals conducted by Anglo- 
Indians was of a commercial character 
Indians were faking the cow of using 
country-made articfes and thus to a certain 
extent preventing the importation of Bntish- 
made goods Not to injure British trade, it 
was considered expedient to employ 
“Anglo Indians who would not have any 
sympathy with the Swadeshi movement 

Are the Indian people particularly 
litigious’ 


Mr Leitch Ritchie in his work on the 
British World in the East, published in 
London in 1847, wrote — 
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British, but the simple fact is that the native Courts 
then abolished were numerous, and their authority was 
concentrated in a nen sj slem very inadequate as re 
gards extent, and so ill administered as to draw from 
the Court of Directors the remark that it would be 
better to ha\ e left the people to decide their causes 
themselves by an) arb trary methods the) chose than 
to harass their feeiings and rum their property, by es- 
tablishing Courts where justice is 'ought for in vain 1 
Above the village watchmen the authorities, though 
corrupt and tyrannical were sufficiently numerous foi 1 
the complete administration of the law, and when 
their courts were one and all shut up it is no wonder 
that those of the British should have been crowded 
But the institution of the panchayet ts sufficient of itself 
to disprove the charge of htigiou'ness at least as re- 
gards the Hindoos [\ol. I p 391], 

Pension regulations. 

Pension regulations should be so framed 
a< to be equally applicable to alt public 
servants At present public servants are 
compulsorily retired at 55 \ears of age As 
far as Indians are concerned, they are so 
much overworked, that if they do not die 
in harness, they do not live long to enjoy 
their pensions 

But the case is quite different with Euro* 
pean public servants They get fat pay, 
liberal allowance of leave and are by no 
means overworked ft is these facts which 
account for their good health and longevity. 
About eleven years ago in a powerful speech 
which the late Mr Caine made in the 
House of Commons he brought out the fact 
in bold relief that Anglo Indian pensioners 
attain to a more advanced age than the aver 
age stay-at-home native of England They 
live much longer than the allotted span of life 
of three score and ten Mr Came argued that 
their fat and life long pensions were a great 
drain on India He suggested that the 
compulsory retirement should not be made 
at 55, 6u( at 60 years of age There vviff 6e 
a great deal of saving in the Indian Budget, 
if this suggestion of Mr Came be given effect 
to by the Government of India 

Technical Education 

The evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
before the Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into Indian affairs in 
1853 regarding the duty which the British 
Government owed to the people of India in 
the matter of giving technical education to 
compensate to a certain extent the injury 
that they were made to suffer by the des- 
truction of their arts and manufactures in 
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declared to be eligible to any office under the Com- 
pany No Native has, in the twenty years wh ch have 
since elapsed, been appointed to any office in pur- 
suance 01 that clause, wnich lie might not have held 
before the Hill passed, or had it never | assed at all 
There in ght not perhaps, have been so much reason 
to complain of this circumstance, had the Government 
of India meanwhile shown a disposition to qua! fy the 
natives for the covenanted service but the fact is that 
the Government has, on the contrary, manifested a 
disposition of a totally opposite character 

We should like very much to know what 
has been done in recent year by the Indian 
authorities both in I ngland and in India “to 
quill) the the native for the Covenanted 
Serv ice ” 

The Indian bureaucracy on their trial 

The appointment of the Royal Public 
Services Commission is looked upon by 
Anglo Indians as placing the bureaucracy 
on their trial It was regarding this trial 
that the late Mr Seymour Keay wrote in 
the Nineteenth Century lor March, 1883 
that — 

‘ When a powerful bureaucracy like the Govern 
ment of India • • * is put upon its trial u is ver> 
sure to find defenders It is true the defenders may 
chiefly cons st of Us ow n members »ho*e defence is 
open to the natural suspicion inseparable from all paid 
advocac), • * * (he Anglo Indian official furnishes per 
haps the only instance ki own of a man being taken 
as an authority when «clt nc himself up as a judge in 
his own cause ** I he r whole traditions and interests 
have led lliem systematical to disparage the native 
races as corrupt and utterly incompetent to manage 
their own affairs mid to belaud themselves and each 
other believing no doubt most sincerely that tlie 
happiness and prosperity of the natives of Ind a were 
never more signally secured than when they and tl ctr 
friends were pheed in posts of preferment and substan 
tial emolument 

The above writing of Mr S Keay is 
brought to our mind by the evidence of the 
Anglo-Indian witnesses before the Public 
Services Commission Some Indian witness- 
es, too, fawning upon or hypnotised by 
them, arc expressing views like theirs 
Mr Cardew and Sir Henry Russell 

on the non-employment of Indians 

Twcntv years ago when Mr Herbert 
Paul’s resolution for simultaneous examina- 
tions was parsed by the House of Commons, 
the Madras Government was the only Indian 
Government which supported it But there 

nothing like consistency or permanency 
in politics The Royal Public Services 
Commission has commenced its business 


in Madras and the Acting Chief Secretary 
to that Government, one Sir Cardew, has 
deposed before it Ins reasons, which, we 
believe, are shared by other members of the 
Madras administration, against holding 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
in India His reasons are very curious ones, 
the most important of his objections 
being as follow s — 

(1) It would at once produce an immense increase 
in the number of Indian candidates 1 he larger popu 
lation of India (too millions against 40 millions), the 
greater attraction to Indians than to Englishmen of 
the service in India the aDscnce of great competing 
careers (such as Army Navy, Commerce, etc ) would 
all combine to attract an immense number of candidates 
In 1 ngland the total number of candidates for Home 
and Indian and Colonial Services combined is under 
•> 3 o \\ hat proportion of these is Indian is not known, 

perhaps 2 3 or 10 per cent Under a system of simulta- 
neous examinations this number would be enormously 
increased 

Similar was the reason which prompted 
Sir Henry Russell to vehemently oppose 
the advancement of Indians to high offices 
of trust and responsibility 

A century and more ago, when the 
number of Anglo-Indians was not large 
and when the English woman wasa rnramts 
in this country, the few sojourners from 
the British Isles were compelled to mix more 
freely with the peoples of India anJ in 
most cases marry or keep native women 
of low classes, which accounis for the 
existence of Lurasians Those Anglo- 
Indians were courteous and polite, though 
not sympathetic, to Indians They played 
the part of the diplomat so well that the 
latter in the simplicity of their hearts looked 
upon them as their best friends and well- 
wishers, which in fact they were not Sir 
Henry Russell wasa man ol this description 
A hundred years ago, he filled the office 
of Resident at Hyderabad, Deccan and was 
considered to be a friend of India In his 
remarks presented to*the Select Committee 
on the Affairs of the Last India Company 
of 1832, printed as Appendix No 18 to Vol 
VI (Political or Foreign) lie says — 

"flit distance between ns and our fmfun subjects 
Ins been said to be immeasurable ’ Why ire wc 
st tl so ignorant ol their real views and opinions T 
W by have we acquired so Iitllt of tl e very information 
which it most im poits us to possess' Not fot want of 
a knowledge of their language not for want of 
diligence or curiosity but partly from the reserve of 
our national character and Mill more from the preva- 
lence of a system whch piecludcs live possibility of 
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confident ill intercourse, and rigid!} severs those 
whom it ought to be its object to draw together W e 
hold no other rehtion with them thin thit ol mister 
ind «cn int Other Tnmpem people hive kept them 
seises much less ipirt from the mines of India 
the French, in particular, iis e on more friendly terms 
and treat them with more familiarity than wc do they 
arc consequently more popular and whereser they 
base been known, are still considered with more kind 
ness than the English The common people at 
Hyderabad think that they do honor to in European 
by addressing him as ‘Monsieur Bussy though it is up- 
wards of 70 years since M Bussy left the place and 
the tomb of M Raymond is still illuminated by a 
contribution from the corps he commanded, though it 
is between 30 or 4* years since any Frenchman wis 
attached to it (p 17’J 

He understood so well the weakness of 
his country men m hating or looking down 
upon the people of this land that he had 
no difficulty in awarding the praise to the 
French for their sympathetic attitude 
towards Indians But then his sympathy 
for the poor Indians did not proceed from his 
heart, it was merely l»p deep He was not 
in favor of employing Indians to high posts 
of trust and honor In his evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the 19th April, 1832.be said — 

‘ If we raise the natives to higher offices in the 
cml department it will be difficult to maintain the 
exclusion of them in the army But in this as in every 
other attempt to enlarge the field for the employment 
of the natnes it must be remembered that although 
they are calculated to improve their condition they 
are so many steps towards the extinction of our own 
authority If we boih give the natives power and 
teach them how to use it they will not much longer 
submit to our control On this subject there is a 
preliminary consideration, which I am afraid we over 
look In what character, and for what purpose do 
we appear in India 7 If we are to act as mere philan- 
thropists and to consider only how we can best 
improve the moral and political condition of the 
Ind an population, we maj govern them as we would 
govern one another, and the sooner wc can make 
them wise enough and strong enough to expel us from 
the country, the greater will have been our success 
If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of 
Fnglish power and the improvement of English inter 
ests, a different course must be pursued We may 
govern them as kindly as we can vt vs our vntetest 
as well as our duty to do so but we must retain 
all substantial power in our own hands, and must 
remember that be our objects what they may, the 
natives of India can never stand upon the same level 

below °us” 6 ' eS l ' lej mUSt bC e ’ lher 3b °' e “ S ° r 

Sir Henry Russell was the best e\po- 
nent of latter-day Imperialism. 

Justice demands the throwing open of 
all the services— Military, Naval, Political, 
etc,, to the children of the Indian soil 


That is the onlv remedy for the present 
unrest Regarding Mr Cardew’s objections, 
we shall sav onlv this that he forgets that 
of the 300 millions of Indians only about 
1* millions are literate in English (literacy 
meaning the, mere ability to read and write), 
that, therefore, for his purpose the popula- 
tions of India and 1 ngland should be taken 
as j) and millions respectively, that we 
have never said that we do not want naval, 
military or commercial careers, that, on 
the contrarv, we have repeatedly' sought 
them, that it has never been proved by our 
past history or bv modern actual experience 
that we arc unfit or cannot he made fit for 
such careers, and that Great Britain has 
not yet made adequate reparation for the 
injury (in most cases fatal) done to our 
industries and commerce by the East India 
Company and during its administration 
If m course of tune Indians get most of the 
higher posts m India, that is what ought 
to be We look forward to that day w ith 
hope and confidence, and without any 
apprehension of a cataclysm coming to 
pass in consequence. 

How Is Heat dissipated. 

When an “ irresistible ” force meets an 
•‘immovable” barrier, what is the result? 
“ Heat, of course," w ill be the answer Such 
an “irresistible" force is public opinion 

Physicists tell us that heat is a mode of 
motion and may be translated into visible 
and tangible movement of various kinds 
Hence wise statesmen do not place any “im- 
movable” barrier, such as class prejudice, 
vested interests, blind conservatism and the 
like, in the way of public opinion. The 
British Liberals have shown wisdom of this 
description in dealing with the Irish Home 
Rule question But the Lords are going to 
illustrate what political unwisdom means 

Fortunately' they no longer possess the 
final veto 

Great Britain’s “Mission" in India. 

There can be only’ two views of Great 
Britain’s “mission” in India One is that 
the British people are here merely as 
exploiters, to suck India drv as a spider does 
a fly The other is that Britain’s work 
here is to help India in rising in the scale 
of humanity to the level occupied by' the 
most progessive among nations in those 
respects m which she is inferior to them, 
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amt tn raising other nations to her own 
level in matters in which she is superior to 
them Hie first view is sordid, the second is 
noble No true son or daughter of Britain 
would like the sordid view to be taken 
And many British statesmen have openly 
declared that the mission of Great Britain is 
noble Britishers and Indians, therefore, ought 
all to place before themselves an exalted 
ideal of the goal to which the Indo-Bntish 
connection should lead both the peoples 
Let us here consider what is necessary for 
the fulfilment of this noble misson in so far 
as India is concerned 

If a man has to manage a cattle-farm, lie 
has simply to see that the cattle are proper- 
ly fed and housed and are not cruelly 
beaten or overworked But in the case of 
human beings, the duty of the manager 
does not end with feeding, housing and 
kind treatment It may be a foolish fancy 
but we believe that we are not cattle in the 
disguise of human beings but really belong 
to the human species Therefore the good 
Government of India does not mean simply 
the proper feeding, clothing and housing 
and kind treatment of Indians, though even 
this standard has not yet been attained by 
the British Government (its failure in this 
respect nor being entirely due to its own 
shortcomings) Not until Indians have be- 
come as great scientists, historians manu- 
facturers, merchants, generals, admirals, 
statesmen, rulers of men, &c , as have 
ever adorned the annals of any country 
or may do so in future, not until 

Indians can give a good account of 

themselves in every sphere of thought 
and outward activity, will it be true 

to say that the British people have 

consciously or unconsciously fulfilled their 
trust. Some may believe and say (Ihere are 
unfortunately Indians among their number} 
that the people of India are incapable ot 
reaching the full stature of humanity But 
we have faith in the capacity of our people 
We ertu and Must rise to the heights ot 
being,— not by vain boasting of our past, 
not by idle dreaming of our future but by 

faith and hope and daring, and strenuous 

endeavour and sacrifice to the uttermost 
Evidence given before the Public 
Services Commission 
From the point of view of the above ideal 


of Great Britain’s work in India, the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Public Ser- 
vices Commission at Madras by all the 
Anglo-Indian witnesses, official, merchant 
or missionary, has not been what it ought 
to have been Some Indian vvitnes e», too, 
have displayed utter want of faith in the 
future of their nation The Anglo Indian 
witnesses have shown admirable unanimity 
in asserting their right to rule Indta for 
ever , they are quite sure that their kith and 
km are the salt of the earth, and as defend 
ers of the interests of their people they have 
not yielded an inch of the ground taken up 
We wish our people could have as much 
faith in themselves as these men of the 
British race 

But the Anglo-Indian witnesses have 
neither shown any sense of justice, nor any 
appreciation of the lessons of history The 
future can have in store only one of four 
destinies for India (1) India under British 
subjection and ascendancv, as the sphere 
of lucrative careers for British administrators, 
warriors and exploiters and their (to them) 
inexpensive training-ground , (2) India un 
der some other foreign power than the 
British, (3) India, a self-governing part of 
a federal British Empire, sharing perfectly 
equal rights and responsibilities with every 
other part of that Empire, including Great 
Britain herself, (j) India, free and inde- 
pendent With regard to the first, it is 
clear that no people who have become 
politically self conscious as we have, can 
agree even in imagination to occupy for 
ever or even for an indefinitely long period, 
a position of subjection and subordination 
The second we do not want, and is not 
likely to overtake us The colonial form 
of self government within the empire on 
which the majority of educated Indians 
seem to have set their hearts is a close 
approximation to the third Whether the 
third will or will not lend to the fourth, or 
the fourth goal will or will not be reached 
in some other way, is more than we or 
anybody etse can say Tor the days of 
nationalism or national patriotism may be 
succeeded by an age of internationalism, 
and “ the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world' may not be a mere poets 
dream, may not be so long in coming as 
is supposed 

But practical politicians will probably 
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consider it idle to speculate about the dim 
{ulme Most Anglo-Indians and other 
Britisher*; of their wav of thinking seem 
incapable of imagining that the Indo British 
connection can last without the British 
monopoly of pelf and pover, or that this 
connection can assume any other form than 
the one that it has at present In their 
mental canvas Indians are aU\ ays painted 
as playing the underdog Possibly the 
mere thought of Indians occupying a posi- 
tion of equality with them gives a rude 
shock to their sense of dignity and self res- 
pect But ma\ we without offence lay 
claim in all modesty to some share of the 
sense of human dignity and of self respect ’ 
Play mg the under dog for e\er even to the 
British race, is not a glorious destiny 

Service and other careers 

But it may be asked "Why hanker after 
public service’ Acquire knowledge for the 
sake of know ledge, and be scholars and 
thinkers ’ We may be permitted in reply to 
ask a counter-question “ Do the British 
people acquire know ledge simply for the sake 
of knowledge and become scholars and 
thinkers, leaving all the highest adminis- 
trative, military, naval and educational 
posts in Great Britain to be held by Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen or Chinese or Japa- 
nese?’ We may also say in the words of 
Lord Lansdowne 

' What IS the use of great attainments if lliej are 
not to be devoted to their noblest purpose the service 
of the community by employing those who possess 
them according to their respective qualifications in 
the -various duties of the publ c adm nistration of the 
rountry ? Our books alone will do I tile or nothing 
dry simple literature will never improve the character 
of a nation To produce this effect it must open the 
road to wealth and honour and public employment 
\\ ilhout the prospect of such rew ird no attain uenls 
lit science will ever raise the character of a people 
Again we may be told "The public 
services are not the only possible careers , 
why not become traders, merchants and 
manufacturers’’ In reply we may be per- 
mitted to ask "Though Great Britain is a 
great manufacturing country, are the public 
services even there filled b\ Germans or 
Frenchmen or Americans ’ Are they not 
filled by Britishers? And in India during 
ihe British period our commerce and indus- 
tries hate decayed almost to the vanishing 
point, owing to the fault partly of the 


people and partly of the State, but in 
what proportion need not be discussed 
here If Government] wants us to adopt 
commercial or industrial careers, we may 
be allowed to ask what Government lias 
done to train us for such careers True, the 
people have their own duty to do in this 
respect But the question here is, has the 
Government done its share ? ’ 

The fact is the public w ealth of a country, 
whether raised by taxation or gamed in other 
ways should in all justice be enjoyed by 
the people of that country The experience 
gained in a country and at its expense 
should be utilised for its benefit This can 
not be done unless Indians are freely allowed 
to occupy all posts for which they are fit 
This fitness should be tested by means and 
methods whose reliability can be ascertain- 
ed The dictum of no one man or class 
of men as to our capacity can be accepted 
as reliable, least of all can the dicta of thos" 
be accepted unquestioning! y as trustworthy 
whose occupation would be gone, to some 
extent at any rate, if our fitness were prov- 
ed Without accusinganvbodv of insinceri- 
ty or deliberate misstatement, it mav be 
laid down as undoubtedly true that rivals 
or possible rivals cannot have full justice 
at the hands of those with whom the com 
petition lies or may lie Conscious bias 
there may not be, but unconscious bias 
it does not seem possible entirely to gel rid 
of Therefore rivals should not be judges, 
and there should be tests of fitness im- 
posed w hose value can be verified 

We have said that the wealth of a coun- 
try and the experience gained in it should 
be utilised for its welfare, and that for this 
reason its public servu.es should be freelv 
opened to its inhabitants There are other 
reasons why this should be done There 
should be opportunities for developing all 
sides of our manhood This can not be 
done, unless all artificial obstacles which 
prevent us from rising to the top of the 
administrative ladder, be removed More- 
over the Government of a country can do 
much good to its people There is no 
reason why we should not form an influen- 
tial part of the governing body and possess 
the power of initiating and directing mea- 
sures intended to do good to the people 
There is no reason why our power of dom* 
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<rooil to our own country should be exercis- 
ed almost entirely in anon official capacity 
But it w ill be said as Ins been said bv 
alt the Madras witnesses that Indians do 
not possess the capacity for governing, 
they are not efficient or not as efficient as 
Britons I et u«, therefore, consider for a 
while the questton of 

Efficiency 

It should be distinctly understood that 
the question to be decided is not the rela 
live efficiency of the British people and 
the Indian people as a whole in this con 
nection we neither admit nor deny our 
inferiority as a people we simply treat it as 
an irrelevant question because it is not the 
British people in a massorthe Indian people 
in a lump who is to become a Magistrate 
ora Lieutenant Governor it is one British 
man or one Indian Man The question is 
whether among our ablest men there cannot 
be found a sufficient number to carry on 
the administration of India in the way that 
British Covenanted Civilians ol average 
ability do Cannot the 150 millions ot 
the male population of India by any 
possible training furnish some 1 3 °° ° 

act as magistrates judges, etc Br tisher 
say such Indians cannot be found in 
sufficient numbers, or cannot be found at 
all , but they can give no belter proof of 
their dictum except their opinionsor impres 
sions We a'sert tl at such Indian*! exist 
and can De found and in proof of our 
assertion sav that speaking S e " era “>' 
Indians have shown their fime«s for any 
office which has been bestowed on them 
Even if it had been a fact that they did not 
prove as successful in the performance of 

their duties as British officials that would 

not have proved their inferior capacity 

Fo, .1 „ Lll know n that .hr) d° 

as much encouragement and bnc' J n ” ron J 
Se Got eminent Btttt.h «fSc.»U do ™ 
their mistakes or faults if aoj.a'e ■ not 

treated ssith as much indulgence as those 

""he,, British eolleague., for the mH™ 
reason that Gnsernnrent pract.eall) means 
them rivals, the Civilian. of B' , t , ' , ' r “' , 

, But supposing the best Indian officials 
to be inferior in effic.enc) to the aaemg^ 
Bi.nsh official sshtch is not t j* 1 ' 
that should not stand in the w ay d 

obtaining office, provided they pmsessed 


sufficient ability at present to carry on the 
work of the administration of the country 
Tor not only do men improve as opportu- 
nity is given them to show their mettle, 
but the inhabitants of a countrv have a 
natural right to manage its affairs, even if 
they cannot do it as well as some other 
people Britishers claim that they are 
more efficient than eg the Spaniards or 
the Portuguese Nevertheless the public 
services of Spain and Portugal are manned 
by their natives It is said that Americans 
are better engineer* than Englishmen and 
in some branches of knowledge, Germans 
are better professors than Lnghshmen 
But for that reason American engineers and 
German professors have not been allowed 
in Lngland to oust English engineers and 
German professors 

Bu> you are talking as if India were an 
independent countrv it is a subject country, 
and as such its affairs cannot be managed in 
the way the affairs of independent countries 
are managed I rue, India 1* looked upon 
as a subject country But we have been 
discussing things on the assumption that 
England s work in India is different from 
and higher than that of the manager of a 
cattle-farm on the not baseless assumption 
that Lord Morley spoke the truth when he 
declaied Indians to be the 4 equal subjects 
of the Ling with Britons on the not 
unjustificable assumption that the declara 
non of the Court of Directors of the 1 ast 
India Companv that there was to be no 
governing caste in India was sincere and 
in the not indefensible belief that Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation and its corrobora- 
tion by her son and grandson were not 

meant to deceive us 

Nor are we expecting a policy in dealing 
with a dependent country which is too 
generous for any governing nation in the 
present stage of human development The 
American conquest of the Philippines is 
not even two decades old, and ihe l ilipmos 
cannot be said to be a more civilised or 
capable people than ourselves Nor are they 
equal or nearly equal to the Americans in 
efficiency And vet they have got more power 
of self government than our elves and a far 
greater proportion of the higher posts m 
their cou itrv than we have got in ours, and 
they are promised indep-ndence at an early 
due 
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It has been said again and again in our 
columns and in Indian journals generally, 
that, though everv people, even if not 
possessed of the highest degree if efficiencv 
have a natural right to serie the state in their 
country, it is not on that ground alone that 
we claim to fill the higher offices in our 
countn We want to prove our fitness ac- 
cording to an) open and public and tcell 
defined ph)Sical intellectual and moral 
test by which the fitness of British can- 
didates mi) be ascertained We do not 
believe in anv mysterious properties of the 
British blood Let there be a competitive 
test, however stiff and of w hates er character 
Competition is not a perfect means of 
selection but it is the best that has )et been 
devised *1 he unwillingness to enter into 
an open and fair competition cannot but 
rouse the suspicion in our minds that the 
British candidates are not so superior after 
all and are therefore afraid lest the\ be 
beaten in the competition 

In some respects we are through no merit 
of our own, in a better position to do the 
work of administration We know the 
country and its people we know some of 
its languages as our mother tongues we 
know us manners and customs, and we 
think we lo\e it and are more concerned 
in its welfare than British officials in 
general And, inspite of the caste s)stem 
and different creeds, we believe that on the 
whole we can love and s)mpathise with 
our people and can enter into their feelings 
more than the ordinary run of foreign em 
p1o)ees of the Government This is no 
extravagant claim , it is put forward in all 
modest), and is not in the least meant to 
disparage officers of the British race 

British methods, British blood and 
British training and experience 
It has been said that as India is a part of 
the British empire, it should be governed 
according to British methods and for tins 
men of British race and British training and 
experience are required 

We do not believe in question begging 
epithet* * 

Christians love to speak of Christian 
virtues But it ma\ he asked whether there 
is a single v irtuc w hich is or has ever been 
the monopol) of Christians I he phrase 
Christian chants is m common u e But 


is not charity to be found all over the 
world and are not uncharitable men to be 
found among even ver) orthodox Christians 7 

Man) Htndus u«e the phrases “Hindu 
spmtualit) * and ‘ Western materialism” in 
such a way as to imply that spirituality is 
the peculiar characteristic of Htndus, that 
materialism is not to be found among them 
to a considerable extent and that spintuali- 
t\ is non existent in the West But all these 
are baseless assumptions Similarly Musal- 
mans speak of themselves a« ‘the faithful 
and stigmatise as infidels many communi- 
ties who have not been wanting in faith 
in God 

We may be allowed to ask what 
are the peculiar qualities winch make ad- 
ministrative methods British 7 Purity, ab- 
sence of coiruption impartial justice, ab- 
sence of oppression not torturing under trial 
prisoners Government of the people for the 
people and bv the people the supremacy of 
law and not of persons or classes, these may be 
claimed as some of the features which make 
an administration British But these features 
are found in some other countries as well , 
and in Great Britain itself they are not even 
a centurj old These methods are not in 
the British blood, they are not in- 
herent in the British character and intellect 
Had that been the case they would have 
characterised the Government of Great 
Britain even in the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries But they grew and developed 
The British people had to learn and acquire 
them, just as some other nations have learn- 
ed and acquired them Shall vve sa), then, 
both that the British methods are not ex- 
clusively British and that even a century 
ago Britain was governed according to un 
British or, sa) Chinese methods 7 Real!) vve 
do not exactlv know what is meant by 
British methods, nor when British methods 
ceased to be I urki«h or Chinese and be- 
came British Norcan it be said that India 
is in ever) respect governed according to 
British methods as will be evident from a 
reference to the constituent elements of 
these methods enumerated above 

Some of the elements of good rule which 
arc claimed exclusively for British adminis- 
trative method®, existed in ancient Greece 
and Rome and ancient India Let us, there 
fore, cease to speak of British methods of 
Government let its speak of pure, efficient. 
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with them at all Now, an Indian is likelv 
to nu\ with his British colleagues as social 
equals quite naturally if he has spent somi. 
time with British young men as hts fellow 
students if he has had his boots blacked 
by Lnghsh boot blacks, has had his dishes 
washed and rooms swept b\ English maid 
servants and been served by 1 ngltsh coach- 
men, scullion*, scavengers and sweepers in 
various w ay s 

British experience is therefore necessary 
for our Indian magistrates judge* commis 
sinners, &c And if the civil service exann 
nation be held in India the selected candi 
dates can be easdv given this experience b\ 
making them sp-nd a probationary period of 
two 3 ears in Lngland 

Representation of classes and com- 
munities in the Public Services 
Mr P llieagaroya Chetty, a Madras 
witness, said before the Royal Public 
Services Commission that he thought all 
classes should be represented adequately 
m the public services Mr Chaubal asked 
him ‘In selecting men for > our business 
do 30U care for efficiency in business or re 
presentation of classes’’ He replied 
efficiency So this gentleman I nows how 
to make the best use of his mone> by 
employing the fittest men but expects 
that Government should be so unbusme»s 
like as not to follow the same prin 
ciple that Government should not care 
so much for efficiencj as the representation 
of all classes among its sen ants 1 Mr Chetty 
further observed that 4 one class which aid 
not paj as much tax as others was employed 
in the Government service in very large 
numbers He implied that the number of 
Government servants belonging to a class 
should bear a fair ratio to the amount of 
tax it paid I his argument sounds very 
plausible, but let us exam ne it a little 
closely from ihe point of view of business 
Do merchants choose their assistants for the 
most part from the class to which their best 
customers belong 1 ’ Obviously not they 
employ the men who are tl c fittest for the 
work to be done Gov er ament should aUo 
follow the *ame principle 

Hindu and Musalman landholders and 
men of bu ine<s do not cart for ll e repre 
sentation of all classes among tbevr servants 
but employ the fittest men 


1 his idea of representation of classes in the 
pubtic services has not arisen in Great Bn 
tain, though the clashing interests of classes 
and the fanaticism of sects exist there, too, 
because the people there feel that an Eng- 
lishman is above all and first of all a citizen 
of Lngland and then a baptist or a miner 
or a commoner or a peer When we shall 
have attained similar national solidarity, 
nobody will raise the cry of class represent- 
ation 

Covenanted civilians of the British race 
who serve in India do not belong to all the 
various classes of people inhabiting Great 
Britain Tor instance we do not think 
there are many among them who are sons 
of colliers butchers costermongers, scaven 
ger« or cobbler* If there be many such 
they should tome forward and sa\ so Tor 
then their advocacy of the representa- 
tion of all Indian communities in the Indian 
public services would be very effective 
because of its co isistenv.\ The British 
covenanted civilians in India belong 
for the most part we think to middle class 
families Therefore their advocacy of class 
representatio 1 m India sou ids so hollow in 
our ears 

Government cannot in India consistently 
follow the policy of clas-. representation 
in its public services 1 here are the army 
services and there are the civil services 
If a Bengali Brahmin a Gujarati Bama 
ora Behan Ravastha applies for enrollment 
in the army one and all will be told 

you can t be taken in you are unfit 
We need not discuss here the question of 
their fitness or unfitness W c only wish to 
point out that Government does lay stress 
on fitness Now if a man cannot be 
enlisted as a sepoy because of his unfitness 
evidently consistency requires that in the 
civil services too unfit men should not 
be appointed It cannot be contended 
that though every one cannot be a soldier, 
every oie can be a Magistrate a Judge a 
professor and so forth If there is to be 
representation of classes in the civil 
service* evidentlv there should he such re 
presentation in the m litary services too 
I here is another reason why Government 
shout I n n go in for the policy of class 
representation I or ho \ are the people 
going to be classified’ According to 
religion sect si b sect, race tribe caste 
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language, or province, or a medley of all 
llic possible diversities that exist ? Class 
representation in the Councils has sown 
the seeds of great discontent and jealousies 
in the count ry, and Gosernment has given 
special representation only to Musalmans 
It is to be hoped the mistake will not be 
repeated as regards the public services 
T iking creeds, sect®, castes tribes, etc , 
there arc hundreds of divisions and sub 
divisions in the country G >vernment cannot 
satisfy the claims of one ami all of them 
Do we then desire that particular classes 
should for ever remain practically excluded 
from the services’ Certainly not We 
want them all to get in but get in by 
becoming fit I hat would be the best 
thing for them and best for the country, 
too, in the long run What Government 
should do is to make special efforts to 
educate the backward (.lasses of all com- 
munities, the aborigines first of all and 
then Hindus and Musalmans and Buddhists 
and Christians and others A chain is not 
stronger than its weakest link We do not 
want any weak links in our chain of 
nationality W'e want all communities 
to come up to the same high level and 
enter the public services through the open 
door of proved fitness, not through ihc 
demoralising door of special favour® 

Poor men and heredity 
A Madras w itness boasting of the Anglo 
Madrasi name of W illiam Laughton Veil 
caiaramiah said that it was undesirable 
that the very poor should get into the corps 
d chic of the Indian Public Service, because 
their heredity was against their proving 
successful officers W'e do not 1 now how 
any man having any claim to education 
could utter such rubbish Is it a general 
rule tint the sons of wealthy parent® 
jAvVe.e .thao Jtbrae nf ( noor parents’ 
Is it not rather the case that the sons 
of poor parents more frequently, or at 
lea®t as frequentlv, ®hovv great abilitv 7 In 
republican countries the sons of "the very 
poor’ have become Presidents, e g , Abra- 
ham Lincoln Garfield, &c Napoleon Bona 
parte could not boast of titled or wealthy 
parents Hydcr All was not reared in the 
lap of luxury or even comfort 1 here have 
been I mperors who were slaves or son® of 
slaves But why multiply instances 7 
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We have not named poets, philosophers, in- 
ventors, scientists, scholars, historians, etc, 
w ho w ere sons of "the very poor" , we have 
named only a tery fna men who had to 
role vast bodies or misses of men We are 
very sorry that a countryman of ours 
should have said so very foolish and unfits- 
torical a thing 

Cramming 

An objection that has been urged by some 
Anglo Indian vvitnesscs against the holding 
of the Civil Service examination in India 
is that it would encourage cramming and 
lead 10 the establishment of cramming insti 
lutions like that of Wren s in London The 
shedding of prospective crocodile tears by 
these men is excruciatingly funny Our 
plain opinion is that if they do not want 
u» to consider them canting livpocrites thev 
should first agitate for ilie suppression of 
W'ren s in Lngland and having succeeded 
therein ihev should then speak against the 
introduction of cramming here W'e do 
not believe that they can be more concerned 
for the welfare of our motherland than of 
theirs 

"Swamping ” 

Another objection urged by them is that 
if the examination be held here, the Indian 
candidates would swamp the service Let 
us say once for all that in course 
of time we do want all the posts for 
ourselves 1 liat is the only natural 
thing And do what Anglo Indian witnesses 
will or can, tliev cannot prevent the in- 
habitants of India from getting all the posts 
in the long run But in the mean time let 
them not be afraid It has sometimes been 
seen that very brilliant graduates of Indian 
Universities have either not succeeded in 
the competition or have occupied a low 
place bo for years to come, only the 
ablest graduates would compete, and tfieir 
number is not large 

But suppose the just demand of Indians 
lhat tlie exmination should be held here 
is successfully resisted, and suppose Indians 
n the last resort made a desperate effort 
and by raising ample (units sent hundreds 
of candidates to London for undergoing 
the examination W hat would these Anglo- 
Indian wi messes do ? They would certainly 
try to devise other means of reducing 
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statutes and royal proclamations and decla- 
rations to a nullity But would that be 
the best means for securing the orlerh de- 
velopment of India ’ For development 
there would be, no human power or brains 
can prevent it , we are speaking only of 
orderly development and progress, m secur- 
ing which we are so greatly interested 

Are promises sacred or not 
That a certain class of men do not attach 
any importance to the promises contained 
in statu e-. and rovat proclamations, is quite 
clear Everybody who reads newspapers 
knows what Lord Litton wrote on the 
subject, and the efforts of Titz James 
Stephen and Curzon to explain away the 
Queen’s Proclamation are well-known 
Before the Public Service Commission of 
1886, Mr John Beames, I C S was asked — 
Sj(i Are you aware that a statuie wax pissed 1 
1833 tint no o ic by rea 1 1 of l» s birth or descent u-is 
to be held mcsoable of aw office or cnployment if 
otherwise fit \our vie is would be in d rect contra 
v ention of that pol cy * 

He replied — 

* \ es lent be so 

Before the present Commission Mr Cardew 
was examined bv Mr Ramsay Macdonald 
as follows — 

O' — In so far as \our objections lo simultaneous 
examiuat ons aie summed up it really means this 
that you are opposed to simultaneous examinations 
because you want obstacles to be put in the way of 
Indians Retting into tl c Cml Service Therefore you 
make them go to Fngland’ Is it not a fact lint the 
only safeguard which the present system holds aga nst 
the opening of these services is to make the candidates 
go to England ’ 

A —It is so 

The Reierend A Andrew of Chingleput 
was examined as follows by Mr Gokhale — 
O— Supposng at any time a question arose to 
decide a point as between expediency and what is 
right, what would you prefer’ — 1 dont know that that 
question ari c es now 

O \ou are aga nst simultaneous examinations’ 

Q hat is yo ir reason for holding that view *— 
The service would be swamped by Indians 

O — Supposing attempts are made to send our 
Indian youths to compete with Europeans Will you 
dose the English door’ — I would in the present state 
of the country There must be British supremacy 
ma ntained fnd ans might be sent to pass the C S 
examination if a statutory minimum is fixed 
Q — But is that not inconsistent with the promises 
made to the people of Inda’ — If the promises 
were going to interfere with tie stabil ty of Brtsh 
rule then we must close the Engt sh doors 


This rei'ereml gentleman may rest assured 
that he does not shed lustre on t li— annals 
of missionary work Does he know that tl 
the policy advocated bv him and Mr 
Beames, Mr Cardew, and others were 
adopted bv the Government, every English 
man from the highest to the lowest would 
be held, though not quite logically, to be 
liars’ And does he know how that changed 
frame of mind of Indians would affect the 
permanance of British rule ' 

The Absence of proper Educational 
Institutions 

It has been urged that the examination 
should nnt he held in India as there are 
no good educational institutions here If 
there be not, it is the clear dutv of Govern- 
ment to establish them fhepfea of want 
of funds would not hold water There is 
never anv umt of fund* w henever Govern- 
ment sets its heart on anv project or 
measure 

Controlling Wild Tribes 

Rev A Andrew «aid before the Commis- 
sion at Madras — 

There are not only the d fferent Provinces through 
out the Indan Empire to look after but the vast 
frontier I nc vv th its numerous wild tribes and states 
to keep m order 1) plomacy of the highest kind is 
essem al to maintain a pacific control all round these 
outsk rts 

Some other witnesses also have said that 
a British officer lias the prestige of the 
British name and race, things which are 
required for dealing properly with the wild 
frontier tribes 

If the civil service examination be held 
in India, the British element in the service 
will not disappear at once tomorrow or in 
the next decade or in the next generation 
So that there would not be a lack of British 
officers to post at the frontiers And by 
the time the service becomes a purely In- 
dian one, the Indians will have recovered 
their lost prestige, which, by the bye, de- 
pends to a great extent on the backing of 
the Government If the Government back 
Indian officers through thick and 'thin as 
it does its British officer# the former also 
can gain in prestige 

Among the frontier tribes the most turbu- 
lent are the Pathans of the North-west 
frontier Now , it vs a historical fact that 
Raja Man Singh w as the governor of Kabul 
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It 1* alvn a liatnticil fact that I’athan 
mother* lived In lm«h tkir crung lialici l>y 
frightening tliem with tic mtnt of Han 
Singh Nalua, as I nglisli mothers used the 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte and Saracen 
mothers that of Malik Hik (Richard the 
Lion-hearted) If Indians have entirely 
lost the capacity of being suwcesful rulers 
and commanders, which we deny, 1$ it 
ss holly their fault ’ Atrophy is the result 
of disuse 

It will he urged that “Bengali liilmos 
will swamp the sort ice In the first place 
the Bengali Babu docs possess executive 
and governing capacity In the second 
place, successful Indian candidates do not 
an) longer belong whollv 10 Bengal If 
the prejudice against the Bengali be 
und)ing, Civilians from other provinces 
may Y>t pmAeA Vne \vrvnlvei» CivvWny 
belonging to the “ warlike races of India 
But perhaps as soon as a province race or 
caste, makes remarkable advance in educa 
tion, it ceases to he held as warlike though 
in Europe no such antagonism is recognised 
between progress in education and fighting 
capacit) 

Evidence given before the Public 
Service Commission 
The evidence given before the Commis- 
sion at Madras deserved to be commented 
upon in detail, but this could not be at- 
tempted in our Review, as it is a monthly 
publication with a very limted space at its 
disposal We have therefore discussed 
only some of the general principles and 
questions arising out of the evidence 
Calcutta evidence we are unable in this 
number to deal with even in this indirect 
way We maj attempt the task in our 
next number We may only say this much 
in this number that the lists of official and 
non-official Bengal witnesses are both un- 
satisfactory The Chief Ju'ttce isnot there, 
no vakil Judge is there, no leading High 
Court vakil is there, and while the Provin- 
cial executive service is represented by six 
witnesses, the Provincial Judicial service 
properly speaking, has not a single member 
to represent it Perhaps the Commission 
has not aroused any hopes or enthusiasm 
in Bengal or perhaps there has been some 
sort of manipulation But from the people * 
point of view n would have been well 


jo place all the possible progressive views 
before the Commission 

In this connection we may lie allowed 
jo offer our tribute of respect and admira- 
tion to Mr Goklrale for the abilitv, industry 
;tnd alertness with which he is doing his 
Juty as a member 

How Civilians can be taught law 

In the evidence svluch he gave before the 
public Services Commission at Madras 
Justice Benson said 

I 'inter lli* Ci* I Service Begulilions llie young 
(nil 111 is ent tied to inn years furlough at the end 
of li * f rsl e >, 1 1 inn wn cr in Ind a snd neirl* all 
„ en llicn like leave f not for I wo years ai least for a 
^ par or mnrr fun ill oiler men mdiirrments logo 

00 with legal study during this period Those wtv* 
irfore pong 10 India have begun ‘eating their dm 
n frs ai one of lie Inns of Court would then 
lv ilura 1 l\ coni nine the course and pet called to the 
jjar If the examinatoiu even non not very d fii 
edit it is eemm'iv much more ol a reality Than ft was 
formerly Ills at leasi sufficient to d c« a wiling 
worker w the way he should po and pne him an 

1 iducemenl to accomplish a certain amount of work 
|,y a g v en date But ihe Call and the preparation 
(nr it cost money 3 nd dial is just what the young Civi 
han rarely has on furlough 1 he cost of * petlmp 
exiled in mv lime used to be about £ion in all I 
would give this sum as an honorarium to any young 
(ml an who should pel called to the Bar just 
a s Coven ment encourage ihe study of ccrta i 
languages by ihe grant of leave to study for them 
a nd the gram of an honorarium on passing I believe 
t|iat the pram of such an honoranum would have a 
powerful influence in ind icing the young Civ I an to 
jay himself out tor a call from the beginning of h s 
career and thus lead him tn the study of the civil h« 
0 i> each successive opportunity 

Is it an eternal law of nature or a fund 
a mental principle of the British constitu- 
tion that Covenanted Civilians must be 
appointed judges ’ I here are plenty of 
able munsifs and sub-juJge«, pleaders, 
v akils and barristers whose know ledge of 
law is belter than that generally possessed 
by Civilians and who would gladly accept 
tfie post of judges And these men have 
learned law at their own expense Why 
then should the poor ryots’ money be spent 
to teach Civilians law ’ 

It is rumoured that there is another 
official suggestion to teach Civ itians law 
}t is that they should work for some time 
3 s munsifs and sub-judges This proposal 

open to many objections In the first 
place, working as munsifs and sub-judges 
for a brief period can never be a substitute 
for a regular legal education and some 
years’ practice at the bar Secondly, vhy 
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should large salaries be paid to Civilians 
to do the work which mun«ifs and «ub- 
judges do more efficiently for much smaller 
salaries ? Thirdly, why should litigants 
get indifferent justice for giving this 
training to Civilians 2 Or to other words, 
why should Civilians acquire knowledge 
and experience at the cost of the litigants 5 
And lastly if Civilians aie appointed to these 
judicial posts, they are sure to monopolise 
the healthiest and most comfortable 
stations, thus adding to the griei mces of 
a very hard-worked and verv misenbli 
pud serv ice. 

What Hr Kntpp said 
In reply to Lord Ronaldshav, Mr 
Knapp, ics, said at Madras that he was 
not altogether satisfied with the present 
system “ Indians who entered the Service 
had sufficient education, but lacked other 
qualifications Activity was one of them 
He had come across Indians who had 
passed the Civil Service who "ere dtlicicnt 
in manners It would be an undesirable 
thing to get such men into the Service in 
an> numbers ” 

Perhaps these Indian Civilians showed 
less pliancy of the backbone than turopeans 
expect to find m Indians And, of cour*e, 
British Civilians, are, one and all, the very 
paragons of good manners 

As for activity, let us see what Mr John 
Beanies said before the Commission of 188(1, 
bearing in mind that he was the 
most anti-Indian witness, having said 
“ My opinion is that no Name should be 
appointed to the covenanted civil service" 
He observed “ I have been surprised occi- 
sionaUs m times of famine to see the way 
in which Native Deputy Magistrates would 
display actmty and go about” Further, 
when asked, “Are they ( Brahmins and 
Kayasthas of Bengnl) deficient in any 
respects’ ' He replied, “Certainly not " 

As regards the general capacity displayed 
by Indian civilians the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886 observed in their Report 

The results gencralh when considered in connec 
lion with the positions attained by European officers 
of similar standing in the Service, appear lo support 
ihe new that although on the one hand there may 
not have been any instances of exceptional success in 
Ihe official careers of ihe native gentlemen who have 
entered the Service through the t nghsh competition, 
on the other hand, they have not fallen short of the 

?5 


positions which Civil Serv ai is with llie vimc Jrtgih 
of service ordinirilv iitsin l lie ( ommissimi t, able 
to add its own icstimom that the majority of ihcse 
Native Covcmnied Cntlnns who were ex-unmed as 
witnesses, dispbted intelligence and abil ty in the 
manner in winch they gave their evidence 

That “ Native" civilians do not achieve 
exceptional success, may not be their fault 
at all For their promotion is in the hands 
of their rivals, the British civilians; and 
it is well known that they do not receive 
impartial treatment Sir (then Mr) K G 
Gupta might have become a lieutenant- 
governor, but lie w as sent out of the way 
to catch fi«h 1 

Moreover, our capacity should not be es- 
timated by the level reached by the 
“ Native ’ covenanted civilians Tor it is 
a matter of common knowledge that the 
majontv of our ablest young men do not 
or cannot go to l nglaml to compete for the 
civil service If the examination be held 
in India, it is certain that a much larger 
proportion of the ablest men will compete 

Prof. J C Bose on “ Plant 
Autographs *’ 

On 1 ndav the 171I1 January last Profes- 
sor J C Bose delivered an important and 
inspiring discourse on " Plant Autographs,” 
illustrating it with experiments performed 
with the help of extremely delicate appa- 
ratus invented by himself and constructed 
under his directions entireh by Indian me- 
chanicians l hough the discoveries that 
he spoke of were path-breaking, persons 
with little or no scientific training, includ- 
ing girls in their teens, could follow Ins 
address Needless to say that all his ex 
perimenls were successful T lie concluding 
portion of his address has been thus report- 
ed 

Indians and Scientific Research 
When the lecturer commenced his investigations, 
original research in India ms regarded 4s an im- 
possibility So proper laboratory existed, nor was 
there any scientific manufactory for the construction 
of special apparatus In spue of these difficult- 
ies it had been a matter of gratification to the 
lecturer that the various investigations already earned 
out at the Presidency t ollege had done something 
for the advancement of knowledge I he del calc 
instruments seen in operation at the lecture, which 
had been regarded with admiration bv many dis 
linguished scientific men in the West vi ere all cons- 
tructed it the College workshops by Indian mecha 

It was also w ith pride that the lecturer referred 
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to the co opcntioi of h s pupils iid assistants, 
through whose help extensile works requiring cease- 
less labour both by day and night had been ac- 
complished Doubt had been cast on the capacity 
of Indian students in the field of S iencc From 
his personal experience Professor Bose bore testi- 
mony to their special fitness in (his respect An 
intellectual hunger had been created by the spread 
of education Ai Indian student demanded some- 
thing absorbing to think about and to gi\e veit 
to his latent energies If this could be done he 
would betake himself ardently to research into 
Nature which could never end There was room 
for such toilers who by incessant work would ex 
tend the bounds of human knowledge 

Before condud ng the lecturer dwelt on the fact 
that all the varied and complex respoiscs of the 
animat had been foreshadowed in (he plant The 
phenomena of life in the plant were thus not so re 
mote as had been hitherto s tpposed The plant 
world like the animal was aihriil aid athrob with 
responsiveness to all the stimuli which fell upon 
it Thus community throughout the great ocean of 
I fe in ill its d fferent forms outweighed apparent 
dissimilarity Diversity was swallowed up in unity 

The importance of Prof Bose's 
Researches 

The reirarks of the Indian Datfa Ants 
are worth quoting in this connection 
"The lecture on plait autographs given bv Dr 
Bose last evening was of absorbing interest We are 
unable to do more ihni to allude to it now but those 
present were assisting it a discov ery the effects of 
wh cli will be very far reaching and as important as 
anything done by Faraday or Darwin The invesli 
gation of the ’ bonchiral which dilates like the heart 
and for the same mysterious reason was fascinating 
and goes to the root of the mystery of 1 fe 1 he illus 
tration of the death of a plant and the reversal of the 
stmulus.it the moment of death was lucid beyoid 
measure, but the ability to measure the growth of a 
plant and to magnify it bv a mill on was the greatest 
discovery of Dr Bose The effect of this ability to 
measure the growth of a plant is probably one of the 
first great ei ents of the 10th Century It means to 
begin with, an entirely new I ght on agriculture and a 
rev olulion possibly , in all our ideas on the subject The 
plant in fact is father of the man This is the moral of 
the tectu'e and the problem of life w II be yet solved 
first by the teachings of plants 

•We said, on iaturday, that live invention of in 
apparatus by which tl e growth of a plant is rendered 
visible was of enormous agricultural import ai ce lie 
whole subject of the effect of manures is m great 
uncertainty, and depends at present entirely On in 
ferences at ling intervals from the results and these 
inferences are extremely conflicting Prof Boses 
instrument can tell us m a minute how a gnen salt 
affects a plant growth and whether it approves of it 
and whether it is good for it Ind a is an agricultural 
country with an empirical and fairly successful agn 
culture of enormous antiquity from which there is a 
great deal to learn if we could get at the reasons of 
it The farmers of AI dlMbian may get bushels of 
wheat an acre, against 9 in India or America and 


are no doubt ahead of the world in that respect but 
tlicy do it by the use of manures, and the enormous 
capita) involved in the nitrile, phosphate and potash 
industries show s that agriculture depends more and 
more on science and scientific assistance Ihe use 
of these is still quite empirical and it is still doubtful 
if money running into millions sterling is not wasted 
because it is not wanted by the plant It is the 
province of science to assist m determining this 
matter and it is at present \ ery much unsolved I he 
subject of plant physiology is in fact at Ihe base of 
all agricultural improvement The United States 
Department of Agriculture is at present far and away 
the lead n; institution in the uorld for the furll erance 
of agricultural know ledge and its bulletins find ready 
and willing readers all over the States and it is in 
the Umied States that Prof Bose's researches are 
most attentively followed l*ro[ Rose is probably 
known better in Washington than in his own country 
but with prophets we have been told that is usually 
the case It is the same with eminent men of science 
Probably only when it is found that the Nobel prire 
has gone to an Indian professor shall we realise that 
we have men like Prof Bose and Prof P C Ray in 
our midst As an instance of the American interest 
Prof Harper of Wisconsin now one of the first 
\merican Universities (the University of Prof Ross), 
declared three years ago regarding Dr Boses re 
searches that it was certainly of the first importance 
to agriculture that such investigation as his on the 
seasonal variations of condition in plants and rale and 
factors of growth should be developed m the Ame 
rican departments etc , and for this purpose Prof 
Boses apparatus for quantitative stud es was in 
dispensable 

Fducation is supposed to have spo It India accoid- 
mg to all our best globe troilersand our nost candid 
Candides Net it has produced at least one of the 
lewr orig nal thinkers of il e day in l>r Bose But 
after all when Uord Kelvin declared himself I ler- 
ally filled with wonder and admiration for Prof 
Boses success in tic novel and difficult expenmcii 
lal problems relating to electrical waves we fancy 
Ind a is justified of her children The new labora- 
tory which will be opened today by 1 ord Car- 
michael may m fact be regarded as ihe fitting 
embodiment of ihe suggestion of I ord Kelvin made 
to the Secretary of State lor India sixteen years 
ago ‘lhat a well equipped Physical laboratory 
should be added to the University in connection 
with the Professorship held by Ifr Bose’ 1 et us 
hope Or, Bose wilt be allowed to research 111 it 
lo the Cred t of India and 11s Government ' 

‘ ! ord Carmichael referred in fitting terms to the 
value of scientific work, wh cli benefits not Only the 
lace where it is done but Ihe whole world As we 
ave seen sc entifc work of the most enduring value 
has been and 13 lemg done 111 C alciitta and it is the 
duty of Gov ernment and the public 10 recognise and 
advance that work by prov id ng them with adequate 
facilities for carry mg on their research work Ihere 
is real enthusiasm for educational advance among 
Indians, and it only requires sympathetic guidance 
to turn it to most fru tful account. Happily, the 
ceremony of yesterday • furnishes notable proof of how 
tins enth rsiasm may be guided 
• The opening by lord Carmichael if tin. new 
Physical laboratories of the Piesidency College 
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Indian Naval Defence. 

I ondon, Januirv 2l«t Hie Naval comspcndcnt 
of lie" Dailv Telegraph ' in an article on India 
and Naval Defence refers lo the di*cu»sionv in pro- 
gress between tl e Admiralty and the Irdn Oflit.e on 
the subject of India s contribution to Naval defence 
He points out that while India s seaborne commerce 
amounted to 2_>o millions sterling her naval contnbu 
tion amounts to a paltry £100,000 The cocre*pon 
dent recites the familiar arguments with regard to the 
growth of our rivals in the Mediterranean and the 
vital necessity for keeping the route to India open 
He declares tint India without British administration 
would be weaker than China because she is wealthier 
and has less cohesion and even if independent her 
nav y wou'd co‘t her at least ten millions sterling while 
the burden of taxation vv I tch is at present on a verv 
moderate scale would he infinite!) higher than under 
the protection of the British Army and lliet which 
she at present enjoys and upon which her whole pros 
perity depends 

' The * Daily Telegraph publishes a leader in 
connection with the article in which it says that the 
existing arrangement cannot continue Tuher there 
should not be a subvention or there should be a sub 
vention which should bear a closer relation to the 
cost of naval defence of the two I mpires The 
primary safeguard of the security of India and the 
Self governing Dominions «ay x the journal is British 
supremacy I hesc considerations are familiar lo 
the Malay princes but while the latter /listened to 
proffer aid, the Government of India stands unrespon 
sive to the renewed challenge to British sea power 
The journal siys tins is not a matter for the Princes 
of India but for the Administration Reuter 

On this The Empire observes — 

Just as fndas trade is the greatest in volume so 
her expenditure upon defence far exceeds that of the 
other dominions, and so also is the effic ency of her 
troops much greater • » • ♦ 

India wnb an oiersea trade lalued at £160000000 
spends £18 600 000— including her naval contribution 
— yearly upon defence Canada Austral a and New 
/ ealand, with a seaborne trade reaching £272 4S9 49J 
between them have together an annual expenditure 
upo t the defences both land and sea of £ , 83, ,433 
with an abnormal expenditure of another million or 
so each when a ■ Dreadnought is pre«ented It 
■‘Wild bt a&Atd \V,ai Canadas £7000000 wi'A ctft 
off the £300010 annually which was voted for the 
buldmg up of the Canadian Navy as proposed bv 
Sir \\ ilfred I aurier In addition the fact must not 
be forgotten that India s troops are, with the exception 
of the 30 000 volunteers, professional sold ers and 
always ready for war, while in the whole of tie three 
portions of the Empire considered there are less 
than 6000 fullv trained men the remainder being 
merely local lev ies and by no meins highly organised 
Moreover, India provides tbe finest training ground 
in tl e world for the British soldier and the troops here 
reach a huh slate of efficiency, while the practice 
of sending nearly 80000 1 len abroad for training is 
not without Us advantage to a small and crowded 
country I Britain where manoeuvre areas are hard 
to find The injustice of the demand that because 
the other pails of the fimpirearc giving presents of 


* Dreadnoughts * to the Admiralty, India should add 
a further burden to her taxation will be fully (clear 
when the facts litre set forth are considered Tie 
monl, indeed is that Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand should rather be urged to live up to Ind a's 
example, instead of being set up before a wondering 
world as paragons of loyalty 

Our position is this I( the colonies do 
not do iheir duty in any respect, that is no 
reason why India should not do hers. But 
the limits of this dutv should be clearly as- 
certained and understood It cannot be 
said that the Indo-Brmsh connection is 
to the advantage of India alone Great 
Britain is what she is largely because of her 
possession of Indn Therefore she should 
contribute largely to the defence of India. 
But at present India’s land forces a re recruit- 
ed and maintained solely* at her own ex- 
pense Before being called upon to contri- 
bute to her naval defence on an adequate 
scale, India can justlv claim to have her 
grievance redressed in this respect 

As regards her overseas import and export 
trade, it is almost entirely in British hands 
and benefits mainly people of the British 
race Not only this The import trade of 
India has affected many of her industries 
very injuriously We are therefore of 
opinion that the naval defence of India 
should be paid for chiefly from the Im- 
perial exchequer of Great Britain 

Military and naval careers should be 
opened to Indians, so that they can contri- 
bute to the defence of India gladly and with 
self-respect increased, not on compulsion, 
as it were 

A rabid and Illogical outburst. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council a member named Mr Norman 
Macleod indulged in the loTlovving utter- 
ance 

It is beyond llic bounds of belief that tbe 
Delhi and similar outrages could tal e place ui noticed 
in the midst of a crowd and vet no one lias 
come forward to denounce the miscreant We hear 
all round of ifie sms of the police — a deserving and 
much maligned body — but not a word of the sms 
of ibe people and I bate read and beard of 
sympathy unveitedly expressed for most cold blood- 
ed. murders As long as this attitude of mind ex- 
ists, as long as the Indian populace di'plav apathy 
how can anyone expect a reasouab e man to ad- 
mit ibe possibi! It of giving an equal to ice to 
such people in trie adm lustration of this country , 
people who so little understand what their duties 
md re'ponstbil t cs are as loy al citizens 
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I his rabid and illogical outburst is 
noticed because it found expression in the 
Council Chamber If Mr Macleod has 
really heard and read what he says he 
has, why has he not given definite infor- 
mation to the police so that the writers 
and speakers may be watched and punished, 
as they ought to he’ Bomb-throwing 
is a crime of Western origin We have 
not heard that m the West as soon as a 
bomb is thrown by a criminal people are 
able to rush to the nearest police station to 
hand over the culprit to the police or give 
them information leading to h»s certain 
arrest And yet in the west people continue 
to enjoy self government The reason i«, 
bomb-throwers do not take the public into 
their confidence, and, like other criminals 
try to elude observation and escape as 
quickly as practicable It is not true that in 
every case of bomb-throwing in the West, 
the criminal has been found and punished 
As regards the attempted assassination of 
His Excellency Lord Hardinge, the police 
should not exemplify Aesop's fable of tbe 
one-eyed deer, if they have not done so al- 
ready It should not be taken for granted 
that the criminal mu it belong to this 
or that particular community, Indian or 
foreign The Bengal partition created 
great excitement in Bengal And therefore 
any outrage committed at that time was 
naturally ascribed to the Bengalis Against 
Lord Hardinge there has been no \ tolent feel 
mg or writing among Bengalis, and the rest 
of India is highly pleased with him The 
Calcutta merchants and their organs, no 
doubt, indulged in violent speech and writ- 
ing against Lord Hardinge, one of them, 
The States/f/an, going so far as to say “that 
man must go’ , hut they are known as 
a non-cnnunal profit-calculating bod\ of 
men I here has been great excitement 
among Musalmans for some time past, on 
arxiumf. 'll. Vwua/i. and. affairs. , 

but it is not owing to an\ acts of omis- 
sion or commission of Lord Hardmge's 
Government On the contrary His Lxcel- 
lency and Lady Hardinge hare actively 
sympathised with and taken part in .all 
lawful movements in aid of ’turkey In 
countries notorious for anarchist or terrorist 
itrage«, unscrupulous members of the 
secret police, m order to prevent the 
termination of their employment in times of 


quiet, have been known to employ provok- 
ing agents or actual perpetrators of such 
deeds The C I D no doubt know all 
these things, and are following all possible 
clues, irrespective of previous good or ill 
repute of particular classes or communities 

Rabindranath's “Gitanjalf " 

In the London Times* Review of the Year, 
published on December 31, rgia, we find 
the following appreciation of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s * GitSnjah“ englished by 
himself — 

In the fields of imaginative or creative ’ literature 
it is needless to say that the output I is been cnor 
■nous and depressing to record that very little of it has 
readied any high degTee of merit In poetry many 
will have Found the richest of the year s sheaves to be 
the introduction through Ins own translations of the 
poems of the Indian myst c, Mr Rab ndra Nath 
Tagore 

Report of the Dacca University 
Committee 

The Report of the Dacca University 
Committee has been written with much care 
and considerable elaboration of detail We 
could wish that the Bengal Government had 
given more time to the public iot ns con- 
sideration It came out at a tijnc when the 
country had its attention engrossed with the 
Congress and the various social and other 
conferences There was also the bomb 
outrage at Delhi to distract public 
attention I he Public Service Commis- 
sion must continue to claim the greatest 
attention Tbe Simla Conference on the 
education of (he domiciled community has 
also published its report Affairs in 
Turkey, Persia, Tibet and China cannot 
be lost sight of So that within the 15th of 
Pebuary next, which is the last date on 
which all comments and criticism on the 
Dacca Comrm I tee's Report must reach Lord 
Carmichaels Gov eminent., it will not be 
easy for people to offer any thoroughgoing 
criticism on it So faraswcarc concerned, 
we get practically only the present num- 
ber in which to di‘cu«s the scheme , 
for we did not get the report on its publica- 
tion, but had to buy it after -onic delav 
It was only natural that the Review winch 
subjected the project, when it was first 
broached to the most elaborate crttiami 
should be expected in its enthusiasm for 
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criticism to buj a copy of the report As 
our size does not admit of indefinite expan 
sion, we can not write much on it, 
though we hive read it through and had 
much to sa} 

A Teaching and Residential 
University 

In some previous numbers we have said 
much on the leaching and residential features 
of Um\ersities and we need not repeat 
what we has e already said from the Re- 
port we find that the proposed Dicca 
Umversit\ will not teach any thing generally 
speaking, that is not taught at Calcutta nor 
w ill it teach am thing to a higher standard 
than here So, so far as the teaching fea- 
ture is concerned it <loe< not much matter 
whether you call the place of instruction 
a college or a University We shall point 
out later on that Dacca proposes to do 
systematical!} certain things in the way 
of teaching which Calcutta is utterly 
lacking or deficient in 

When the project was hrst annou iced 
the greatest stress was laid on ns teaching 
and residential features, leading people to 
expect that Dacca would in course of time 
become another Oxford or Cambridge Let 
us see now how far that expectation is likelx 
to be fulfilled so far as the residential 
feature is concerned 

In a residential University the thing that 
is laid stress upon is that it is a sort of 
family in which the tie of relationship is 
the common pursuit of knowledge It is a 
body composed of the discos erers and the 
learners of truth, of the teachers and the 
taught, of the trainers and the trained, of 
disnpJes and masters Men of different 
races, creeds, complexions or castes ma\ be 
there, but these distinctions are either 
ignored and lost sight of or occupy a 
very subordinate place in men s thought 
Thus the atmosphere becomes liberalising 
humanising and unifying What will be 
the case at Dacca' hirst let us look at 
the teachers The distinction, based on 
the colour of the teachers' skin between 
the Indian and Provincial f duiational 
Services will be maintained It is a strange 
distinction in a place of learning The stu- 
dents will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete (act that however distinguished 


for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to 
be in the higher service as a matter of right 
They will see that it is not intellectual or 
other capacitv that matters so much 
as a white skin and a European name 
I hat will undoubtedly be a great incen- 
tive to the devoted pursuit of know- 
ledge 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as 
it is called, we find that Musalmans are 
given special and separate represent i non 
We have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of 
Roman Catholics Xonconformists, Uni- 
tarians positivists Hindus and Musal- 
mans 

As regards the students we find that 
Musalmans are to read in a separate College 
and Hindus in other Colleges of their own 
But even this has not satisfied the 
Committee 1 he Dacca University is 
to be the incarnation of the Twen- 
tieth Century Brahma and will create 
another caste, adept the * vvell- 
to do whatever that max mean In the 
beginning there was Brahm& and he willed 
that there should be four castes \nd 
according to Ins will the Brahmin sprang 
from his head the Ivshatriya fronr Ins 
arms, the \ atshv a from Ins thighs, and the 
Sudra from Ins feet 1 he Twentieth Century 
l)rahm& believes in evolution and knows that 
the process of evolution cannot be arrested 
bo lie wills that there is to be yet another 
caste, intituled the * well to do ’ It has not 
vet been revealed in the 1 wentieth Centurv 
\ eda from what part of tfie body of the 
up to date Ilrahm& this new creature is to 
be born 

JJjjs caste of iveJJ Jo do s again, is to 
be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus 
and Musalmans 1 he Musalmans are a 
democratic people, but their solidarity will 
be broken by the Well to do s among them 
living and study ing apart from the III to 
do s I he question nm be incidentally 
asked here, as to win, if fat Hindus and 
fat Musalmans can live and study together, 
lean Hindus and lean Musalmans cannot 
do so To be logical and thoroughgoing 
the Committee ought to have proposed 
separate Colleges for corpulent Hindus 
and corpulent Musalmans 

Regarding hostel accommodation, there 
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will be distinction between Hindu and 
Musalman, and between Namasudra and 
other Hindu castes lor the existence of 
caste distinctions, we do not and cannot 
m the least blame the Committee What 
we have said before and say now is, that 
on account of the Governments declared 
policy of religious neutralitv and other 
causes, any residential sjstem under official 
auspices and control cannot but enforce 
caste distinctions in a more rigid form than 
is observable in their present rel xed con 
dition in Hindu society 1 his setting back 
of the hand of social refom, liberal sm and 
progress is very undesirable Therefore the 
residential system should not be tried under 
official auspice* or Government should 
take the risk of giwng resident students 
the option of observing or not observing 
caste distinctions in messing as is the ca*c 
in some private institutions 

Again, Musalman students living on 
chanty need not reside in the College or 
with their natural guardians, but there is 
no such exemption for poor Hindu Students 
who do or may live on charity 1 here must 
be such Hindu students at Dacci at present 
or in future 

Regarding athletic exercise*, the Well- 
to-do s will have ponies to ride as an addi- 
tional exerci«e Probably the 111 to-do s 
will not be taught riding lest the world 
repeat the proverbial joke about Beggars on 
Horseback But the state of the domestic 
finances of some of the Well to do s may 
set waggish tongues loose in the same 
direction However, the Lean Men maj 
be permitted to have the satisfaction of 
grooming the I it Men's horses 

Regarding Studies Musalmans will he 
allowed to obtain degrees of which the 
rertf value will be three-fourths mediaeval 
and one fourth modern, but the declared 
value will be equal to the modern degrees 
3 .a .p.ru' .M .A Jihlainallle Jyv jshmvjqp 
proficiencv mainlj or entirelv in modern 
knowledge There is to be no such mediae- 
val door to preferment open for Hindus 
Regarding academic costume, Musalmans 
will wear a uniform dress the Hindus will 
be free to choose what garments they like 
(exetudmg motlev, we hope ) 

Regarding religious instruction and 
observance for Musalmans • prajer and reli- 
gions observance and instruction should l>c 


compulsory for those bojs whose parents 
so wish, under regulations to be made by 
ihe governing body of the college" For 
Hindus and other*, there is to be no such 
rule, for which we do not blame the Com- 
mittee 

Regarding the Bengali language and 
literature, in addition to the existing 
Bengali books which in the opinion of 
the Committee are mainU of a Hindu 
character, there is to be a literature of a 
Musalman character, written to order as it 
were 

bo it 1, q ute clear that the spirit of a 
corporate life will have free plaj on account 
of the various all-pervading and complex 
divisions which will exist in the Dacca 
University Who does not know that free 
ventilation is greatly facilitated by divid- 
ing a home into many separate rooms by 
the erection of a good manv walls 5 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic 
fraternity through the partitions of race, 
creed caste studies dre*s and pecuniary 
position in some cases dividing the teacher*, 
and in some cases both teachers and stu 
dents does not seem to us possible 

As proposed to be constituted, Dacca 
will not in our opinion, be another Oxford 
or Cambridge If our fears be falsified, we 
shall rejoice 

Departments or the University 

I he Department of arts will include the s ibject* 
ord naril) studied in an Ind an Lmvers 1) instruction 
being given in the loner bra iches by the colleges and 
in the h ^her by the L mversit) 

Under these circumstances, the proposals 
involve some duplication of cosily appoint- 
ments &c So manj principals need not 
be appointed 

riic nunber of tvnguages laugl t » II be much 
smaller 

Regarding Islamic Studies, the report 
sajs — 

VVe endorse lie opi 1 on of the tomnntiec ifiat a 
sludci l ll us Irn led » II I lie ll e opporlun ty of be 
com ng a ripe scholar a id a i >a i oT cull i i «h ) si oulJ 
i lake r go, i Govern no »t officer or a * i lit lr revru t 
for a lear led profess on 

After the \\ ords “a ripe scholar and a man 
of culture" vve should like to add the word* 
‘‘ol the mediaeval age approximate!) 
Islamic studies and Brahmaruc studies maj 
certaml) sharpen the intellect and produce 
some effect on character an 1 the emotions 
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but they can not be considered a subatituic 
for modern knowledge and culture \ 
student pursuing modern studies is un 
questionably a better informed and more 
u«efu\ man and is more fit for life under 
modern conditions than a Bachelor or 
Master of Islamic Studies is likelx to be 
Under the circumstances, it is an injustice 
to Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
b K ’s and m a ’s to lay down that bi's 
m i *s would for all purposes be considered 
equal to them and this injustice is mainly 
from the pecuniary or worldly point of 
view But the harm that will lie done to 
Muhammadans themselves will be of a 
deeper character The sooner the people 
of India leave mediaexaitsm behind and 
bring themselves in a line with the rest of 
humanity the belter But whilst Hindus 
will have a blessing m the guise of a 
difficulty in hai ing to pass the b a and w a 
for obtaining worldly preferment Musal 
mans will be tempted to loiter in the old 
world of mediaeval days by the artificial 
equalization of the \alues of the B 1 , and 
B A , and M 1 and M A degrees 

We certainly think that, whatever draw 
backs there may be at Dacca there should 
be an Lngineering College there A 
modern Umversiiy without an Engineering 
department would he a \ery defective in- 
stitution Fortins verx reason, \xe must 
strongl\ condemn the proposal to deprive 
Calcutta ofitsCixil rngineering College 
Paul ought to be paid, but Peter ought not 
to be robbed for the purpose 

The Committee “debated the question 
xxhethcr a College of Agriculture should 
form a part of the new Umxersity It ap 
pears to us that there is no scope at Dacca 
lux aw xwsutuuww w! Uwweiswy giwde, but 
that if might be desirable to found an agri- 
cultural school in connection with the 
Goxernment experimental farm, xxhich is 
situated a few minutes to the north of the 
cixil station’ We are altogether of a 
different opinion Situated in a proxmee 
which is mamlx agricultural, in a part of 
the province winch has practically a mono- 
polyofjute production and raises an im- 
mense crop of rice, and on the borders of 
xxhich lies Assam the home of tea and the 
growing rubber estates, Dacca seems to 
us eminently fitted to haxe an agricultural 
college But as all our existing Univer- 


sities are mainly concerned with literarx, 
speculative and ornamental studies, it »» 
only fitting that the new one should fight 
shy of instruction which may increase the 
number of producers of wealth and improve 
the material condition of the people It 
is in harmony with the entire character of 
the scheme that there is to be no techno- 
logical department, also As the improve 
ment of the material condition of the people 
is of paramount importance m India, so 
is the fighting of disease a matter of great 
urgency But in the Dacca scheme, though 
there is enough monex to throw aw ax on 
practically useless or retrograde projects, 
there is no sufficient monex for a full fledged 
Medical College I here is for the present 
to be only a section teaching up to the first 
M B standard of Calcutta 

Colieoes \\n Stidi-xts 

\ll Muhammadan students in residence 
will join ihe Muhammadan College unless i / is 
found desirable at some future tune to attach a hostel 
for Muhammadans to some other college but it 
should be open to a Muhammadan student who 
1 1 es xith his parents or guardians to enter any 
college on the same terms as other non resident 
students 

f he words we have italicised shed a faint 
gleam of hope for the lover of human soli- 
darity 

In the college for the well-to do classes, 
there is a provision for too Hindu and 20 
Musalman students We could wish all 
the colleges were similarly constitued for all 
creeds and sects 

Entrance Ql xlifications 

The committee “consider that, for the 
present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the sole 
general entrance qualification lor the two 
unn ersities ’ 

W T hen the Dacca project was first broach- 
ed, its advocates thought they had scored 
an important point by pointing out that 
Calcutta Matriculation candidates number- 
ed so many thousands that it was impossible 
to observe equalitx of standard in valuing 
their answers. Whether one could pass Ihe 
Calcutta Matric or not was a game of 
chance, said a well known missionary 
advocate of the scheme So it was thought 
that one of the first things that Dacca 
would do would be to hold a separate 
Matric of its own and save some candidates 
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from being victimised by the Calcutta 
game of chance But alas, a ] aSi man pro . 
po«es, but stubborn fact disposes 1 

GfNERAI courses or Studv 

Ihe Dacca university should adoj t the Ien»t1i 
and divisions of the Calcutta courses in acts and 
science which ace well suited to students wl o begin 
tleir unuersity career at the stage of development 
reached by a boy who has passed througl a Bengal 
high sc] ool Uniformity in this res| ect will also be 
convenient 1 1 the case of two un veisities whose 
students Iraun from the sine area may sometimes 
be compelled to transfer fr m one uni vers ty to tic 
otfer 

This is a w ise decision But it also shows 
that from the point of v evv of subjects of 
stud} a separate University was not requir- 
ed at Dacca 

We find that some subjects taught at 
Calcutta have been omitted We think Pali 


testants I nglish literature ‘ is permeated 
mainl} b} ' Protestant ideas But neither 
the British Government nor art} British Uni- 
versity has taken steps to encourage authors 
to publish English books of a Roman 
Catholic character, with a view to such 
bool s being prescribed as models of 
English stjle We suppose the} should 
take a lesson from the Dacca Umversit} 
The»Anglo Indian official world and all 
'vho work under their influence and 
direction seem obsessed u ith the idea 
•hat in India everything human — legis 
lative and local bodies the different 
hranches of the a Iministration, Uimersit} 
management, studies, language, literature 
etc ,— should partake of a bipartite character, 
Hindu and Muhammadan 


and Geolog} should have been included As 
fames subject* Socf&t-pg i Mid A/rektttpaJagj 
should be made subjects of «tud\ India offers 
exceptional opportunities for the stud} and 
investigation of these subjects at fir«t hand 
Political science is sufficiently important 
to be treated as an independent branch of 
knowledge not as subsidiarv to economics 
As parts of economics again statistics and 
finance should be specially emphasised In 
the advanced courses of history epigraphy 
and numismatics should have been 
included 

The adoption of the system of examina- 
tion b} compartments., so far as it goes is 


Tl e sub com uittee express the view that no book 
shoi Id be rejected as a text or a model on acc uut 
of its containing words conveying i leas and senti 
ments peculiar to the Muhammadans Buddhists »r 
other sections of the population or such words in 
common use among them as have not an exact equiva 
lent in current Bengali all indigenous sources 
should be drawn upon to enrich the vocabulary and 
to increase the expressive power if tie language so 
that its growth and expansion should become the 
common concern of every section of the people 

Bengali literature is at present permeated ma ily 
by Hindu ideas and there is a great pauc ty of 
literature on subjects derived from authent c Arab c 
or Persian sources such as will interest Muhammadan 
students To remove this defect the sub comm ttee 
suggest that tl e Government or the llnivert tv shoul l 
encourage authors to publish Bengali books of a 
Muhammadan character and tl at such books shout! 
be included in the works preset bed as models of stvle 


Great Britain and Ireland are inhabited 
>y both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
1 most of the British authors being Pro 


If books of a Muhammadan character are 
* 0 be fxepurnffd »b> no) those oS a Christian 
°r Buddhist character tn he ordered to be 
written Then Bengali literature ma\ be 
•'nfiroied in all directions 

We do think that books written bv 
Hindu Musalman Christian, Buddhist and 
°lher authors should be prescribed as text- 
books or as models of st}!e when they are 
sufficiently good But Bengali literature 
a* literature is neither Hindu nor Musal- 
than nor Christian , it is simplv Bengali 
And the idea that models of style can be 
rHanufactured to order, is simply ridiculous 
Vrhich of the models of English prose style 
ate the creations of a Government or 
University fia* 7 Did Milton or Burke or Ad- 
dison or Goldsmith or Covvper or Carlyle 
ot Landor or Ruskin or Matthew Arnold 
"rite to anybody s order 7 If any man 
class of men love literature, have the 
literary genius have something to *a\ to 
•heir fellow men and feel an irresistible im 
PHlsc and a delight in giving literary ex- 
pression to it, they will create literature 
Government or University patronage can 
hefp m bringing forth text books, cram- 
bo 0 ks and catch rupees, but it is a vain 
hope to expect the birth of models of stvle 
from such encouragement There may be 
horn books bl e some of the wretched ones 
recommended by the Calcutta University 
as * rtodels of style 

Die Committee have shown good sense 
by recognising that ‘ Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Muhammadan students 
of Pastern Bengal" 
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Bengali, like every other written language, 
ought to be studied philotogicalj) and 
historical!) , but we do not find any pro\ i- 
ston made for such stud). 

Sanskrit. 

From the worldly point of view Hindus 
and Musalmans would have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of 
Brahmamc studies had been created and 
made equal in value to Islamic studies as 
leading to degrees But we are grateful 
to the Committee for not showing this 
consistent impartiality For the more mo- 
dernised citizens we hase in the country 
the better. . 

But we cannot endorse the reasoning of 
the Committee which has led them to 
decide not to recommend the creation of a 
Department of Brahmamc (studies They 
“consider that if it be decided to introduce 
an Anglo Sanskrit course, the experiment 
should be made in connection with the 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta ’ Wh> not, 
then, tr) the experiment of introducing an 
Anglo-Arabic course m connection with 
the Calcutta Madrasah ? 

"The sub committee state that the study of Sanskrit 
has suffered in Indian Universities by the failure to 
bring it into relationship with other subjects. Uy 
their suggestions that a candidate studying the eaily 
histoiy of India for the B A degree should be permit 
ted to offer the original text of some of the Gupta 
inscriptions as part o! his examination in Sanskrit, 
and that a candidate taking philosophy should be 
allowed to include in his Sanskrit course a philo 
sophical text in the original, they indicate how this 
defect may be removed " 

Thu. is good 

Economics 

The course of economic studies suggested by the 
sub-committee is designed at the same time to promote 
the general culture of the student and to fi* him for 
any career in which he may b® called upon to deal 
with business affairs 

Descriptive economics is given a prominent plac® 
in the B A course The student of a western Um 
versity is well acquainted with the elementary facts 
upon which economic theories have been built For 
him the reading of a text book on economies is com- 
paratively easy , in it he finds in an organized form 
much of his previous knowledge and experience 
The disadvantage under which an Indian student 
labours in this re pect can only be removed by intro 
dticing him at an early stage to the common facts of 
industrial processes and organization Simple desenp 
tions of th® materials conditions and m*thods of 
the more important industries, including agriculture, 
will form the chief portion of this branch of the 
subject, which willaUopaclude the usual matters dealt 


with in text books on ©> nmerctal geography an <! 
Indian economics Special attention should bs paid 
to local economic conditions and activities, and in 
dealing with the* students should be encouraged to 
cultivate their powers of observation and to get into 
touch with practical affairs 
The same principle of scholaiship in close contact 
with the actualities of economic life should govern 
the scheme of M \ studies The com se, besides cover 
ing the more advanced generalities of the subject, 
will allow specialization n the one hand so broad 
as to give scope to the students particular abilities, 
on the other ha id so limned as to afford him time to 
consult original souices of information and to gain 
a thorough mastery of the conclusions already reached 
by accepte I authorities A student embarking on 
such a specialized course of studies n»ed not necessarily 
follow the beaten track a problem like the famine 
problem, an mdustr> like the cotton industry, a 
period of economic historv the works of a great eco 
nomist any of these would furnish him with ample 
opportunity for study and research for the materials 
would be scattered, and their collection and sjste 
matic treatment would involve wide reading and 
careful and original thought These individual 
studies will necessarily be guided by the economic 
interests and trend of rematch of the seminar 

We are in agreement with the Committee 
m these views 

We think finance and statistics should 
be given a very prominent place. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The physiology of the brain and the nerv- 
ous system should form part of the philo- 
sophy course 

Methods of Instructiov and Study. 

We approve of the methods of tutorial 
instruction and supervised private study and 
of the arrangement that B A lectures 
(both pass and honours) should be inter- 
collegiate Amidst so many separating 
influences, this will be a welcome unifying 
feature. 

We do not think one hour s instruction a 
week will be enough for Bengali 

The proposal to establish an archaeologi- 
cal and historical museum is a step in 
the right direction 

The committee have done well to recog- 
nise that 

Indian students given th® reqa s te opportunity, 
have shown themselve. to b® capable of advanced 
work An Indian parent can lately afford to support 
htssonata University after h® has ta ten the degree 
of Master, and it will therefore b® n®ce»»ary to grant 
scholarships to a certa n number of stud®nts to enable 
them to remain for research work As proposed by 
the Indian Universities Commssioi, the ^ years' 
a®e limit for entering Government service should b® 
relaxed in the case of research stud»nts We furth-r 
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Indian instruclori will not be senator* 
And yet. inspite of lucli racial distinction*, 
it is hoped that corporate life and ’coni- 
radeship will grow up at Dacca Junior 
and \»sisiant Professors are to be excluded 
from the Board of Studies also 

The establishment of an Appointment 
Board 1* a Rood idea 

Regarding the Muhammadan I lectorate 
Dr Rash Behary Ghose sajs — 

The proposed separate electorate lor Muh-im 
mad in griduatcs may I fear leid to a cleavage 
between them and the Hindu graduates w'th 'Ciy 
undesirable results 1 am however, entirely in favour 
of reserving a certain number of memberships for 
Muhammadans to be elected by a mined electorne 
CoisCLiDtNG Remarks 
O ne ol the mam objects ol a University 
is to impart knowledge, tram the intellect 
and enable the m.nd to seek and dt.cover 
new troths Another main object is to 
produce men ol character In ordei to 
develop and strengthen the character, .t rs 
necessary to isolate and protect the iounj. 
from evil influences to a great extent But 
complete isolation is not desirable , lor the 
students are in their future careers to be- 
come men of the world not hermits or 
monks They arc to aeou.rekno' wledge ol 
the world, and to lit good ami Ji good ,n 
spue Ol opposing forces I here ore in • 
residential university there should be pro- 
vided, under proper safeguards, points of 
contact with the life of ihe town and of the 
country The students cannot otherwise be 
men of robust characier, ihey may have 
only what Macaulay calls valetudinarian 

V ' Character has two s.des, a negat.ve and 
a positive one The negat.ve aspect ,s that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice 
or in doing harm to others, &c I his en- 
sures the harmlessness of a man but the 
world cannot go on with only harmless 
men Men must also be doers , they must 
do good, and combat and destroy evil 
Only men who love their fellow men can 
develop Jhis p5smve-s.de of character to 


Another great object of a University »s to 
produce good and u.eful citizen* Therefore 
a University shoutd have points of contact 
with the administration of the country and 
its civic life Our grown-up men have very 
little direct power to mould the political 
and civic life of the country and our 
students, »»«f But, as the Dacca University 
Committee's Report has not excluded the 
word “citizenship’’ from its pages, we may be 
allowed to enquire hoiv young men are to 
have the sense of citizenship developed with- 
out any contact with civic or political hf<? 
Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford 
in Bengal without all the features and 
rights and privileges of Oxford? Cannot 
the graduates, instructors and senators of 
Dacca have the franchise for the munici- 
pality and the provincial legislative council? 

On the points touched upon in this note, 
the Report is entirely silent r 

Indian Civilians and Riots 
Mr Cardew, officiating Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, said in his 
evidence before the Royal Public Services 
Commission that “ Indian" Collectors had 
generally failed to rise to emergencies 
like riots This seems to us something use 

a revelation, for as far as we know in all 

riots that to6k place recentlj, the Magis- 
trates concerned in ever\ case were Euro- 
peans It is generally believed that a lime 
more tact on the p irt of the Magistrates cou! 
have averted these riots But the ordinary 
run of European Magistrates and Collectors 
arc unable or do not care to enter into the 
feelings of the people Were not the Magis- 
trates at Mjmensingh, I vzabad, Chunar, 
Tuticorin Calcutta and Bombaj , Europeans 
when serious riots occurred in those places, 

and is it not a r fact that the failure of the 

Magistrates who were in charge of the 
places mentioned abftve to rise equal to t * 
occasion, caused these serious riots ? * n “ ee , 
Mr Cardew himself did not give facts an 
figures, for in that case he would have 
contradicted himself Indian Collectors can 
. *. . r the 
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P HYSICALLY man is close!} related to 
the animal kingdom The elements of 
tlye human organism are exactly like 
those of the animal Muscle for muscle, 
Ortery for artery, bone for bone, the body of 
man is built on the same plan as that of the 
higher apes. In fact, from an anatomical 
point of view, he is more nearly related to 
the higher order of apes than these are to 
thejpwer On his emotional side also he 
strongly resembles some of the higher 
animals He is affectionate or spiteful, is 
jealous, cowardly^or courageous much as 
pone animals are K 

There are some important points how- 
ever, in which man differs from animals — 
First — Naturalists are now agreed that 
man and animals reason and think in virtue 
of a faculty which is common to both But 

* any definite ^information, the. intellect is 
found incomparably more developed in man 
than in animals'* In intellectual capacity 
Jheie is a wide *guH between them, and no 
transitional forms have as yet been found 
-ito bridge it So far as cranial capacity is 
Jan index of intellectual power, the palmo 
J^thic man was not only very far ahead of 
? the highest brutes, but would appear to 
* have had as large ^ share of it as his des 
cendants at the present day, whetfier savage 
or civilised f 1 

* from die forthcom ng work of the wrier 01 
Epochs of Civ 1 sat on now in the press 
f The <ran al capac ty of the skull from I a 
Chapelle atix Sa ntes is 1600 c c and tl at of tl e 


Secondly — There are twofcliaractenstics 
which, in the opinion of anthropologists 
like A. de Ouatrefages, differentiate man 
altogether from animals, and are not met 
with in the latter eien fn rudimentary forms ' 
— (1) the spiritual faculty which inspires 
him with a belief in supernatural beings 
and ip a future state , antf (2}" the moral 
faculty which enables him to percen e’ - '" 
moral good and, evil independently of any 
consideration of utility, or physical welfare 
or suffering. We hue evidence of the exis- 
tence of these two faculties in prime- 
val man and in savages of the present day 
who are but little distinguished from^thim 
Some «f the palaeolithic skeletons found in 
Fran«» had been buried with the weapons 
of tin. deceased, and, in one caSe at least, 
with the leg of a bison in addition, evident- 
W, 'tv Gfsdv . 

1 he Neolithic man used to raise megalithic 
monuments over* the graves of the dead, 
and, as accompanying gifts, used to put in 
them various kinds of arms" vases, and 
ornaments 

Not a single savage tribe has as yet been 

Neanderlhall skull is about 1 700 c c The capac tj 
of the Gro Magnon skulls var es from 1590 to 171^ 
cub c cent meters The mean cran al capacity of 
modern Par s ans as g ven by Top ard is i S3 S of 
the Ch nese i 3 i 8 of ihe Negroes of \Vest Africa 1430 
and of tl e Tasmanians 14^2 Prof Sol las observes 
n h s ann ersary address to the Geolog cal Soc ety 
m 1910 1 1 ey £U e skulls) d cate tl at the 

primitive ml ab tants of hranie were d si gu si ed 
from the h ghest c v I sed rices not by a smaller but 
by a larger era al capac t) 
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found in any part of the globe who can be 
said to be devoid of religion Indeed, the 
religious ideas of some of the savages are so 
elevated as to bear cqpiparison with those 
of peoples at a much higher stage of cul- 
ture The Tahitians had a clear concep- 
tion of a Supreme God, whom they regard- 
ed as a pure Spirit, above a number of 
minor divinities One of their songs begins 
thus “He was Taaroa was his name , he 
existed in space , no earth, no heaven, no 
men” Another begins with the declara 
tion “Taaroa, the great orderer, is the 
origin of the earth Taaroa is toivi , he 
has no father, no posterity ’ The religious 
beliefs of the Algonquin and Mmgwe Red- 
skins are also of a superior order 0 The 
Proto-Aryans (ancestors of the Aryans) 
while still in a condition similar to that of 
some of the savage tribes of the present day 
worshipped the “Dyaus Pitar” (Zeus 
Jupiter) the ‘Sky Father* as their chief God 
The Rigveda/ the oldest «oik extant of 
the Aryan race, speaks of Dyaus as the first 
God of whom the other Gods are the sons 

That the savage i^not wanting in moral 
sense is novVadnutted by all well informed 
anthropologists Even the most inferior 
races are now credited with the idea of pro- 
perty, of respect for human life, and of self- 
respect There is not a single savage tribe 
known who does not regard theft and mur- 
der as wrong, and who lias not some sense 
of honour 1 lie languages of some of the 
civilised nations lestify that their ancestors, 
while still in a savage state, had somi idea 
of property and of justice and uprightness 
In the Chinese language, for instance, 
the character which signifies ‘uprightness* 
is composed of two parts, " my ’ and 
“sheep", the character cho “right” is 
made up of two part*, “ one’s own,” and 
the word tseang which means “ to examine 
and judge clearly’ is formed of two words, 
yen “ to talk of * and yang “ sheep 1 r From 
these words it would appear that the 
Chinese had ideas of property, uprightness 
and justice while they were stiff in a pasto- 
ral condition 

Man thus presents three 6tates 
First , — The animal state in which he is 
physically and emotionally indistinguish- 
able from animals. 

• A de Quatrefages The Human Spec es 
(Ixindon l88^) p 493 


Second — The intermediate state in which 
the intensity of his intellectual development 
separates hmufrom animals 

Third —The distinctly hum in state in 
which his spiritual and moral faculties iso- 
late him from animals , and, in the opinion 
of some Naturalists, the isolation is so com- 
plete that it entitles him to form a distinct 
kingdom, called the Human Kingdom 
Nuforms linking the Human and Animal 
Kingdoms have been discovered as yet If 
they ever be, they will in all probability be 
found endowed with cranial capacity inter- 
mediate between that of man and the high- 
est brute, and with rudiments of the moral 
and spiritual faculties less open to question 
than those with which Darwin to his Decent 
of d/an® credits some animals Just as the 
development of the human foetus is a re- 
capitulation of the different stages m the 
evolution of man from lower to higher ver- 
tebrate forms so the unfolding of lus life 
probably exemplifies the different stages tn 
his subsequent growth His animal propen- 
sities and emotional faculties have their 
fullest play m boyhood and adolescence, 
when his mind is not “sickbed o’er With 
the pale cast of thought ” The unfolding 
of his intellectual life takes place in man 
hood, and that of his moral and spiritual 
life in old age 

These are also the successive stages'! 
through which a savage community passes 
for the attainment of complete develop 
ment It would be as unreasonable to ex- 
pect the ethical and spiritual development 
of a mature civilisation in a young and 
vigorous one, as it would be to expect the 
wisdom and otherwordhnc's of an aged in- 
dividual in a spirited, pleasure seeking 
young man 

In the first stage of civilisation the social 
organism is still chiefly occupied with its 
animal existence and is, therefore, strongly 
characterised by the predatory spirit 
Matter dominates the mind at this stage, 
and civilisation is Essentially material 
Industries which minister to the comforts, 
conveniences and luxuries of life are 
gradually, developed Culture, at this stage, 
being related to the gratification of the 
senses, and the animal necessities nf life, 
or to the expression of the emotions, takes 
the form of the Tine Arts, — poetry, music, 
sculpture, painting and architecture, and 
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first stage of civilisation mav, on this 
account, be appropriate!} called the stage 
of the Tine Arts As might be expected, 
however, the'c arts remain throughout this 
stage more or less realistic Philosophy is 
altogether absent , and the only sciences 
which make any progress are astronomy 
and mechanics I he former is studied 
chiefly for the influence which the heavenly 
bodies are supposed to have on our mun- 
dane existence, and the latter for its 
intimate connection with the development 
of the arts and industries Religion is 
almost entirely objective, being chiefly 
confined to the worship of the powers 
of nature and of heroes distinguished for 
military prowess There maj be much 
of it, but, nevertheless, there is little of 
spiritual development Belief in magic, 
sorcerv and witchcraft is vv idely prevalent 
Not much ethical development could be 
expected in a community which is immersed 
in ignorance, and in which brute force is 
held in the highest esteem, and in which 
the average man has no conception of any 
pleasures except those of the senses 

The second or intermediate stage may 
be called that of intellectual development 
Matter now ceases to dominate the mind 
The sovereignty of Reason is now establish- 
ed, and the empire of law is gradually 
extended Man is no longer absorbed by 
the struggle for mere animal existence His 
outlook on life is widened He investigates 
physical as well as psychical phenomena 
and attempts to elucidate the laws by 
which they are governed Thus spring up 
Science and Philosophy The industrial 
advancement effected during the first stage 
remains, and may even be furthered But 
the inteffect instead of being absorbed by it, 
pursues objects which have no reference 
whatever to present utility and the animal 
requirements of man Art passed from the 
imitative and the naturalistic stage to 
what has been called the “ Classic * stage, 
m which “ beauty is sought as the union of 
spirit and matter T he Muses instead of 
celebrating the sanguinary exploits and 
erotic adventures of semi savage heroes 
and gods, begin to produce drdmas epics, 
and lyrics more in consonance with the 
cultured intellect and improved morals of 
the age Militarism and the predatory spirit 
are on the wane As the stage advances 


wisdom nnd knowledge begin to occupy a 
higher place than brute strength in the 
estimation of the community 1 here is 
greater humanity and greater self restraint 
than in the preceding stage The rational 
istic spirit of the age does not harmonise 
with the anthropocentric idea of divinity 
prevalent during the first stage The 
cultured classes lean towards scepticism, 
agnosticism or monotheism in some form or 
other T heir views tend to leaven the more 
ignorant classes, and belief in magic, sorcery 
and witchcraft ceases to exert any very 
great influence upor them, if it does not 
die out altogether 

During the third stage far more attention 
is paid to the spiritual than to the animal, 
to the inner than to the outer life of man 
Happiness is sought for from within, rather 
than from without, by self denial rather 
than by self indulgence Art« and indus- 
tries which promote bodily comforts and 
luxuries have hardly any share of the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful Painting and sculp- 
ture arc idealised Religion becomes alto- 
gether subjective among the enlightened, 
and partly so among the ignorant Suppres 
sion of egoism and cultivation of altruism 
tend to become the rule of life with the 
former Such virtues as «elf sacrifice and 
benevolence become more widely diffused 
than ever before The decadent militarism 
of the second stage becomes altogether 
extinct among those who have made the 
greatest progre«s in the path of spiritual 
advancement There is a tendency towards 
the establishment of equilibrium between 
the various forces of progress, material, 
intellectual and ethical , and society is 
characterised by harm&nj than by 

mobility 

The three stages we have mentioned 
above constitute an Epoch of human pro- 
gress The history of that progress may be 
conveniently divided into three epochs 
The first epoch began about the sixth 
nnllenium B C and ended about 2000 B C 
It comprises the history of the earlier civili 
sations of Egypt, Babylonia and China 
The second epoch (about 2000 B C — 700 
AD) comprises the later civilisations of 
Egypt and China and the civ ilisations of 
India, Greece, Rome, Assyria Phoenicia 
and Persia We are living in the third*" - 
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epoch which commenced about 700 A D. 
The most important fact of this epoch is 
the rise and progress of the modern civili- 
sation of Europe or Western civilisation 
as it has been called. Each of these epochs 
was ushered in by important racial and 
political movements The first epoch was 
inaugurated by the subjugation of the in- 
digenous peoples of Lgypt, Chaldaca and 
China by intrusive immigrants It was 
mainly the period of Semitic ascendancy 
The influence of the Semites or mixed 
Semites prevailed all o\er the civilised 
world of the first epoch (except China) 
During the earlier centuries of the second 
Epoch Babylonian was still the language 
of intercourse among the civilised peoples 
of the time with the single exception of the 
Chinese A new race, the Aryan, now 
comes into view, destined to carry civilisa- 
tion to a much higher degree of develop- 
ment than ever before The site of the 
original home of the Aryans is still a 
subject of dispute among philologists and 
archasologists There are some reasons to 
conclude that a section pi ibat race was 
settled in Bactrea and Eastern Iran about 
the time of Khamurabt of Babylonia (circ 
2300 B C ) A branch of the Aryan race 
migrated into India about .zooo B C and 
gradually established its supremacy over 
the aboriginal tribes there* Another 
branch, the Mitanis, rose into importance 
in Asia Minor about the :5th Century 
B C t A third group, the Hellenes, migrated 
to Greece and there displaced the Pelas- 
gians , and a fourth, the Romans, overcame 
the more civilised Etruscans Egypt was 
invaded by a horde of barbarians, the 
Hyksos, who overthrew the native dynasty, 
and founded one of iheir own (about 2000 
B C ) The ancient Babylonian empire 
which had attained its acme of prosperity 
under Khamurabi and his successors, was 
conquered by barbarous tribes, the Kassites 
from the mountains of Elam (about 1800 
BC) It was gradually dismembered, and 

* This is ihe gei erally accepted date of the Indo 
Aryan immigration Prof Jacobi and some other 
scholars would carry it much further back 4000 B C 
or even earlier 

♦ In an inscription foind at Boghazkioi 111 Aiia 
Minor, the date of which 11 about 1400 B C , the Ved c 
Gods Mitri, Varui a Indra and the Na*atjas are 
involved Journal ftoyal Asiatic Society October 
1 19* <r p f»4< a'd July 19U j> i<y 


out of its ruins rose a new empire, that of 
Assyria. The only civilised country where 
political revolution was consummated with 
the least disturbance was China, where a 
new native dynasty called the Shan took 
the place of the one founded by Yaou 
(about 1765 B C ) The third epoch of 
human progress was initiated by the inva- 
sion of the Roman Empire by the Germanic 
tribes in the fifth and the sixth centuries 
A D , the incursion of the Arabs into Africa, 
Syria, Persia and India in the seventh and 
the eighth, the subjugation of the savage 
tribes of Mexico by the Toltecs about the 
middle of the sixth century and the 
establishment of the supremacy of the 
Yncas in Peru in the 9th or 10th 0 

It is always perplexingly difficult to 
unravel the complex skein of sociological 
phenomena But the perplexity is consider- 
ably enhanced during the second and the 
third epochs by the fact, that each of them 
started with a good number of the products 
of the progress of the previous epoch or 
epochs The difficulty would obviously be 
greatest in the third epoch Though the 
Civilisations of the preceding epochs had 
become extinct or been reduced to a mori- 
bund state, ihe results attained by theft 
were preserveduo-rto inconsiderable extent 
Though the frets had*died or ceased to btor 
any tout, a good many of their fruifsi'emasa- 
edwlth seed ready to germinate m congenial 
soil. There is thus caused an embarrassing 
intermixture of indigenous and exotic, ’of 
low and high forms in varying degrees of 
intricacy, which it is often exceedingly 
difficult to discriminate and distinguish 
The Arabs, while still in the militant and 
material stage, are forcibly converted to a 
religion which is not of native growth, but 
which is originated by a highly gifted man 
of transcendent capacity, under the influ- 
ence of another religion of foreign origin 
which itself was, jn all probability, influ- 
enced by a third evolved in a distant 
country, the noblest spiritual and ethical 
product of the last stage of the second 


* fn regard to ihe pre Tollte and pre Yncacivih 
sations of America ihe data is yet available- are 
very uncertain The) probably belong to ihe 
second epocl Tie \ ncas and tpc Toltecs and the ir 
successors Texcucans and ihe Antes made consider 
able progress in tl « first slag* which was nearly 
coeval with thefii«t stage of the modern ciul •alien 
of Turope 
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epoch of human progress We have thus 
the incongruous conjunction of an ad- 
vanced religion and a social state exhibit- 
ing but little of intellectual or spiritual 
advancement Again, the Arabs coming 
into contact with the products of the 
old civilisations, soon imbibed their spirit 
to a certain extent and developed a taste 
for intellectual pursuits, just as the Negro- 
es under the influence of Western civilisa- 
tion may develop a similar taste at the 
present day But neither the one nor the 
other, as a communitv, could, on that ac- 
count, be said to have progressed in the 
intellectual stage Within a century of the 
death of the prophet, not a few of the 
bigoted, illiterate, and fanatic Saracens, 
were transformed into votaries of literature 
science and philosophy 1 hey translated a 
large number of the Sanskrit and Greek 
works on philosophy, mathematics and 
medicine In the tenth century, the Abasstde 
dynasty in Bagdad, the Fatim'te in Egypt, 
and the Ommaide in Spain vied with each 
otheT in promoting science and letters , and 
Bagdad, Cairo and Andalusia became the 
centres of the civilization of the time But 
the Mabomedans as a body were still in the 
first stage- though they appeared to have 
•advanced into the second Their culture 
was mainly confined to the fine arts They 
originated but little except in poetry ahd 
architecture In philosophy and science, 
they were mainly transmitters They 
gathered many of the valuable results of 
the civilizations of Greece and India and 
transmitted them to posterity 
The Mongolians while still in the lowest 
stage were converted to Buddhism, but 
could not on that account be said to ha' e 
been translated to the stage of civilization 
-of which "that religion is one of the noblest 
products The “ Barbarians ” of Europe 
aCcepied Christianity, one of the grandest 
Iresults of the last stage of oriental culture 
in the second epoch, but as might be ex 
pected they could not assimilate it It 
remained a thing apart from their lives, and 
notwithstanding its nominal adoption, 
they long continued to remain in the first 
stage Christian altruism was not com- 
patible with the stage of progress which 
they had attained at the time of its adop- 
tion The doctrine of relentless, eternal 
punishment by fire, the fiendish delight 


which theologians like Tertullian, tools in 
contemplating the hideous scenes of end- 
less torture in hell, and the systematic, 
deliberate barbarity with which the Chnst- 
tian Church persecuted the Jews and other 
heretics harmonised with the nature of 
nations whose favourite pastimes, even 
amongst refined classes, were bull baiting 
and bear baiting 

There is some analogy between epochs of 
civilisation and geological epochs, which 
are invariably ushered in by important 
terrestrial and biological changes The 
analogy becomes closer when we compare 
the stages in the history of the development 
of man with those in the evolution of the 
flora and fauna peopling the earth Just as 
the strata containing fauna of a particular 
facies in one part of the globe are correlated 
to those containing fauna of the same facies 
in another, so the deposits in which the re- 
mains of palaeolithic men are entombed, or, 
in later times the monuments, and records 
which reveal similar culture whether, artistic, 
intellectual, or ethical, may be referred to 
the same age, provided they are not trans- 
ported, and provided the caution presently 
to be mentioned be exercised in such re- 
ference Thus the megalithic monuments 
(dolmens cromlechs &c I which consist of 
huge blocks of stone, little or not at all 
hewn, set up in the form of a hut with a flat 
roof, whether in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Spam, Syria, Northern Africa or 
India, are of the same type and referable to 
the same age (the neolithic) 

During the first epoch, Babylonian cul- 
ture presents numerous striking points of 
coincidence with the Egyptian and the 
Chinese The proximity of hgy.pt to Baby- 
lonia renders an explanation of these coin- 
cidences on the hypothesis of the trans- 
plantation of the ideas and institutions of 
one country to another possible But the 
remoteness of China from Babylonia, and 
the physical barriers intervening between the 
two countries, which must have been so 
different to surmount in the first epoch as to 
be almost insuperable, hardly justifies such an 
explanation of the concidences® between 

» The very dawn of history finds the Chinese and 
the Chaldatans in possess on of s milar astronomical 
knowledge There is agreement even in its anomat es 

In one of the earliest chapters of the Shoo King [the 
Chit cse Book of H «tory] says Prof R K Douglas 
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Chinese and Babylonian culture in the same 
epoch 

As we shall see in some detail hereafter, 
Greek thought, during the second stage of 
the second epoch, presents many points of 
contact with Indian thought of the same 
stage , and intercourse between the two 
countries at the time was not sufficiently 
close to account for such coincidences 
There are many striking points in which 
the ethical culture of India during the third 
stage of the second epoch resembles that of 
China during the same epoch In fact the 
system of Laoutsze, the greatest philosopher 
China has produced, corresponds so closely 
to Vedantism that he is supposed by some 
to have drawn inspiration from India 0 He 
rose up to the Indian level of moral ele- 
vation and preached the sublime doctrine 
“Recompense evil with good ’ “As for 
me,*' said he, ‘ I have three precious things 
which I hold fast and prize , namely, com- 
passion, economy, and humility” "Judge 
not your fel’ovv man Be content to know 
yourself A truly good man loves all 

men and rejects none " 


• astronomical ind cations are given ivhch imply l he 
shilling of the card nal points towards the west That 
is to say, tl atthe orientation described represents the 
north as being in reality Ihe north west and the south 
Ihe south east and 50 on f he onJy explanations of 
this displacement wt)ich ui til lately have been offered 
have cast reflections on the astronomical knowledge of 
Ihe intelligent and accomplished Fmperor Yaou (2356 
b c ) But as Dr De I-acouperie has pointed out 
the cuneiform tablets have revealed the fact that 
precisely the same shifting of tl e points of the compass 
existed among Ihe Akkadians It is remarkable also 
to find in confirmation of Ih s d scovery, that according 
to the same scholar, all the Chaldean monuments, 
with the exception of the temple of Bel Merodach at 
Babylon, are oriented with the same inclination 
towards the west (Confucianism pp 910) 

• *\Ve know so little of Laoutsre s history ,’ says 
Dr Douglas 'that it is imposs ble to say whether or 
n <5 he drew his inspiration directly from India It is 
possible that he did but whether this is so or not the 
resemihfnive- Ja«wr .the .Uad.ijr .chaca-cwnstics j* 
Hindoo mysticism and those of Taouism are suffi 
cienlly striking When we are told that Hindoo 
ms Stic, *m flajs claim to disinterested love as opposed 
to a mercenary religion that it reacts against the 
ceremonial prescriptions and pedant c literature of Ihe 
Vedas that it identifies in its Pantheism, subject and 
obiect, worshpper and worshipped, that it aims at 
. ultimate absorption into the infinite , that it inculcates 
- - the wav to tins d ssolut on, absolute passivity with 
.u. «ir and re«al on of all the 


o Ihe inmost self 
powers that it believes^ f 

pretensnJns 


.. ...srojttucal m raculous 
theurgic department (\ anghn s 


Some caution is necessary in reasoning 
upon the analogy between culture and 
geological epochs and tn correlating the 
different stages of cultural It may be 
transported from one age to another as 
Greek and Hindu culture of the second 
epoch was by the Saracens in the third 
Again the culture of one age in 3 country 
may survive there in a subsequent age in a 
more or less stationary condition Palaeo- 
lithic culture survived, even into the present 
epoch, in various parts of the globe — in 
New Zealand, the Andaman island and 
Central Africa Deposits in which pal?eo- 
lithic implements are met with m these 
places could not obviously be correlated 
to the deposits of the palaeolithic period 
One can never be sure of the supersession 
of a certain stage of culture in a particular 
locality by a higher one unless there is clear 
evidence of the latter 

As the flora and fauna referabfe to a parti- 
cular geological age in one part of the 
globe are never exactly contemporaneous 
with the flora and fauna referable to the 
same age in another, so in the same way 
the products of civilization belonging to a 
particular stage in a particular epoch in 
one locality are not exactly synchronous 
with the products of the civilisation of the 
same stage in the same epoch tn another 
Thus, for instance, the second or intellectual 
stage of the second epoch of civilization 
was initiated in Greece in the seventh 
century bc by Thales of Miletus, the 
father of the Ionic school But tn India, 
there are reasons for believing that it began 
two or three centuries earlier The third 
or the ethical stage of the same epoch 
began in India with Gautama Buddha, in 
China with Laoutsze and Confucius, in 
Persia with the propagation of Zoroa- 
strianism during the reign of Darius, and 
in Palestine tv ith reformed Judaism in the 
sixtlV cetivUry n c. i3\it in vjreecc, ft* 
Hours with tbe Mj sties’) we see reflected as 10 a 
glass the various stages through which Taouism has 
passed from the time it was first conceived tn the 
mind of Laoutsze down to its latest superstitious 
development ’ ( Confucianism and Taouism’ pp 
218—219) 

The date of Laoulsze’s birth is generally given 10 
be * c 664 so fie was much older than Buddha and 
could not have been influenced by his teachings even 
if we suppose that the intercourse between China and 
India was close enough at Ihe lime to make such in- 
fluence possible 
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commenced w tth Socrates nearly a century 
later The duration and intensity of the 
ethical upheaval varied indifferent countries 
It lasted longest and produced the most 
striking results in India 

The distribution of civilised man is subject 
to the same law as that which governs the 
distribution of all organisms — namely, the 
higher the organisation the more restricted 
is the habit The palaeolithic man was 
distributed all over the globe lhe neo- 
lithic man, with his knowledge of agri- 
culture and the breeding of domestic 
animals, his improved tools and his settled 
life, was a long way in advance of the 
palaeolithic, who had to depend on hunting 
and fishing for his living , and his distribu- 
tion has been found to be far more limited 
than that of his palaeolithic forebear I he 
range of civilized man is still more restrict- 
ed The civilization of antiquity was 
confined within a few degrees of latitude 
in the northern hemisphere, and there to 
three races only, the Aryan, the Semitic, 
and the Mongolian Among them again 
there were some who did not rise much 
above the first or the second stage The 
Assyrians, for instance, had made consider- 
able material progress They were as 
skilled in handicrafts as in agriculture 
Cloths of brilliant colours, exquisitely 
finished carpets, profusely embroidered gar 
ments, rich and handsomely decorated 
furniture, gilded and carved work in ivory, 
glass and various kinds of enamel, metal 
work, saddlery and chariots are some of the 
manufactures in which the Assyrians attain 
ed a high degree of excellence The Assyri- 
ans during the second epoch were a htghlv 
luxurious 'DsO'Dle Most of the useful arts 
were cultivated to the highest pitch, and 
in dress, furniture, jewellers &.c , they were 
not much behind the moderns But, with 
all this splendid material development, there 
is but little indication of intellectual or 
ethical progress In their inscriptions the 
Assyrian kings boast unceasingly of their 
cruelties, as though they were exploits 
worthy of renown 4 1 passed ” says one 
conqueror, “two hundred and sixty fighting 
men under my arms , I cut off their heads 
and built pyramids of them ’ “I killed one 
out of every two," says another , • I built a 
wall before the great gate of the town I 
flayed the chiefs of the rebellion, and I 


covered this wall with their skins Some were 
crucified or impaled along the wall * The 
history of Assyria is a monotonous record 
of the plundering expeditions of her kings 
carried on with the most savage cruelty 
Sociological data are generally so very 
complicated, the records wherein they arc 
preserved are so very imperfect, and the 
interpretation of these records is beset with 
so many difficulties, that it i«, as a rule, 
extremely difficult to judge when a social 
aggregate has advanced from one stage of 
civilization to another Even 111 a society 
which is immersed in barbarism, or has at 
least made some progress in the first stage, 
there may arise exceptionally endowed in- 
dividuals, intellectual or moral geniuses, 
who being far in advance of their age, fail 
to make any impression upon the commu 
mty in which they live There were here 
and there gifted artists in the palaeolithic 
period who turned out artistic work, whch 
would not suffer by comparison with similar 
work of the present day But it 1$ so rare, 
that the community in which they lived 
cannot well be said to have advanced to 
the first stage of civilisation of which Fine 
Arts is the most important cultural develop- 
ment Among the Indo Aryans of the 
Rigvedic period, while they were still m 
the lowest stage there were several seers 
who to som“ extent anticipated the intellec- 
tual and ethical movements of subsequent 
stages But the ludo Aryan community 
could not on that account be reasonably 
considered to have been lifted up to either 
of those stages 

These are comparatively simple cases 
But cases ol much greater complexity 
present themselves to jtbciAlqj’.inaJ .vdnwV 
We -have stated above that the third or the 
ethical stage was initiated by Gautama 
Buddha in India and by Socrates in Greece 
1 his statement, however, may be objected 
to on two opposite grounds It may be said, 
on the one hand, that Buddha and Socrates 
had been preceded by men like Pythagoras, 
and the authors of the Upanishads, who 
not only preached lofty ethical doctrines 
but dtd their best to reduce them to prac- 
tice , and, on the other hand, it maybe said 
with equal reason, that the seed sown by 
Buddha and Socrates did not germinate and 
bear fruit until sometime after their death 
One line of argument would push back, 
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and the other push forward the date we 
have fixed for the commencement of the 
third stage of the second epoch There are 
individuals in the western world at the 
present day who have certainly advanced 
far into the ethical stage , and the question 
may arise whether the community to which 
they belong has entered that stage or not 
It may be stated as a general rule, that a 
nation cannot be said to have reached a 
higher stage of civilisation unless the class 
referable to that stage exerts sufficient 
influence to make it felt in its life and 
activities We have endeavoured to follow 
this principle in judging whether a society 
has advanced to a higher stage or not But 
even m a community which has moved to 
the highest stage there is numerical prepon- 
derance of the representatives of the lowest 
stage, among whom are found men but 
little removed from the savage level, who 
make their influence felt in a direction the 
reverse of that to which the individuals 
belonging to the higher stages would lead 
their community A civilised society is 
thus always acted upon by opposing forces 
and the bewildering diversity, and com- 
plexity of sociological phenomena render 
the determination of the direction of the 
resultant force a task of extreme difficulty 
It is often as difficult to decide when a 
stage has terminated as to settle when it has 
commenced 1 he momentum of the forces, 
whether making for material intellectual 
or moral progress, propels a society forward 
even after the forces have ceased to exist 
The first stage is thus often projected into 
the second or even into the third, and the 
second is usually projected into the third 
The above considerations hold in the 
case of epochs as in that of stages Infact 
the stages or epochs overlap each other, and 
the dates of the commencement and of the 
termination of a stage or epoch are neces- 


sarily of a conjectural character and must 
be taken as altogether approximate, espe- 
cially as the records whence they are gather- 
ed are often very obscure, imperfect, and 
unreliable 

It will be inferred from what has been 
said above, that the progress of min has 
not been continuous As the^third stage 
is characterised by harmony rather than by 
mobility, civilizations which attain that 
stage® remain in a more or less stationary 
condition during succedmg epochs, and the 
younger civilizations while in the earlier 
stages of these epochs are necessarily at a 
lower level But the culture of a particular 
stage during any epoch is of a higher order 
and embraces a larger number of peoples 
than that of the same stage in the preceding 
epoch This must necessarily be the case 
as the culture of the later periods is to a 
great extent based upon that of the earlier 
Thus the cultural development of the 
various stages of the second epoch covered 
a larger area and, as regards quality, was 
superior to that of the corresponding stages 
in the first epoch, including as it did India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, and 
embracing the artistic, intellectual and 
ethical culture of the Greeks and Hindus 
I he civilization of the current epoch covers 
a much larger area than that of the preced- 
ing epoch, and its artistic and intellectual 
achievements have been on a much grander 
scale Our ethical ideals still remain the 
same as those attained during the third 
stage of the last epoch In fact an earnest 
endeavour to realise them is not as yet 
noticeable on the part of the y ounger and 
more vigorous civilisations of the present 
day When they actually attain the third 
stage, however, not only will such an en- 
deavour be made, but it is possible, that these 
ideals will be superseded by loftier ones of 
which he can have no clear conception now 


THE ACT Or THE POLISH NATION AND OF THE 
POLISH PILGRIMS 


By Adam Mickieuicz 


\VI 

Y OU are »n a land of unbelievers, and 
outside the law, like certain travellers 
in an unknown land who had fallen 
into a trap 


—Some travellers fell into a trench for 
wolves Among them were masters ser 
vants and a guide 

And as soon as they found themselves 
at the bottom of the ditch, they measured 
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jt with their eves and though they said 
not a word, they foresaw what was to 
be done 

The strongest and biggest of them stood 
upright at the bottom of the ditch, the 
second mounted on his shoulders, the third 
on the shoulders of the second, and the 
guide on the shoulders of the last 
And in mounting thus upon one another s 
shoulders, they made no distinction of 
master and servant, but arranged themselves 
according to their size and the width of 
their shoulders 

They decided that the guide should be 
placed highest, and be the first to escape 
from the ditch , for, knowing the country 
and the roads he would soonest be able 
to find succour 

And when the guide was out, they watch 
ed in silence, refreshing themselves with 
the food they had in their wallets, and 
distributing it to each according to his 
hunger 

Some feared lest the guide should leave 
them there , but they said nothing, so as not 
to discourage their comrades, and merely 
said to themselves ‘When he betrays us, 
we shall have time to complain ’ 

After some time, the guide brought some 
men, extricated the travellers and conducted 
them to the village 

1 hey separated in silence, and whispered 
among themselves *' The guide is only an 
■ diOt,butas he has sinned through ignor 
ance and not evil intention, and as he 
himself received a sufficient fright, let 
him depart in peace , and next time let us 
choo«e a better guide ’ 

And the guide thought " 1 have made a 
mistake , and 1 nearly caused the death of 
these worthy men , another time 1 shall 
not undertake to guide anyone ’ 

And there reigned a solemn silence 
among these men from the moment of 
their lall to that of their escape 

T he following year other travellers fell 
into the same ditch with another guide 
and thought they could extricate themselves 
by the same means 

But a discussion ensued as to who should 
remain at the bottom , for the masters did 
not wish to lend a shoulder to their servants 
and the latter feared that once their masters 
were saved they would abandon them to 
their fate 


And all were afraid to let the guide go , 
for in punishment of his error they beat 
and injured him, he was, therefore, forced 
to swear by his great gods that he would 
return 

As soon as he got out, he thought 
“ These are bad men, and they are plotting 
something against me , for they have 
shown me very little confidence Let us 
leave them in the ditch So he took the 
road to his house 

And the travellers were dying of hunger 
for some day «, when by chance some men 
found them and pulled them out of the 
ditch 

Hardly had they been set free, when 
some, wished to go their own way, and 
others wished to look for and punish the 
faithless guide So they quarrelled and 
separated 

The more hot headed went along cursing 
and threatening their guide, and it happen 
ed that no one wished to serve them as 
guide, despue their entreaties and their 
money 

And the faithless guide swore and cried 
that he was not guilty, that these men had 
gone astray by their own fault , and to 
show his knowledge of the country and the 
roads, he undertook to become a guide to 
some other travellers And thanks to him 
the same thing happened to them as to the 
first 

And from the moment of their fall to 
that of their deliverance, there was a con 
tinual dispute 

You are tn y our pilgrimage tn a land of 
unbelievers as were the people of God in 
the desert 

During your pilgrimage, refrain from 
complaining, murmuring or doubting , for 
these are sins 

\ou know that when the people of God 
returned to the land of their forefathers, to 
the Holy Land, they were on a pilgrimage 
in the desert And among the people of 
God there were manv pilgrims who sighed 
for Egypt and said “Let us return to the 
land ol bondage, there we shall be cap 
tives, l ut we shall have onions and meat ’ 

And Scripture teaches us that the Lord in 
His wrath lengthened the pilgrimage of the 
nation until all those who had hankered 
after Egypt were dead , for not one of them 
deserved to see the Holy Land 
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You know that there were others among 
the people of God who did not believe m 
their prophets and who said “ And how 
can we reconquer the land of our fathers 
when we have against us powerful Kings, 
and peoples who seem to be like a race of 
giants? 

And Scripture adds that the Lord, wroth 
with this want of faith, prolonged afresh the 
pilgrimage of the nation until all those who 
had doubted died in the desert , for not one 
of them deserved to see the Holy Land 

And not only those who had murmured 
aloud and lost faith but those also who had 
murmured and doubted in their hearts died 
in the desert , for God reads in our hearts 
as m a book that is open to him though 
sealed to others 

Therefore must jou guard j ourselves 
against the sin of murmuring and doubting 
so as not to prolong the days of jour pilgri- 
mage 

And just as in the camp of the chosen 
people there were diseased men tainted with 
leprosy and scab so also among jou are to 
be found the diseased and the ‘crofulous, 
that is to say, wicked and unworthy Poles 
Flee from them, for their disease is more 
contagious than leprosj 

In truth, 1 say unto jou, a soldier who 
fights without having faith in the justice of 
his cause, is nothing more than a wild 
beast, and the general who leads him to the 
combat without this faith is no more than 
a brigand 

The diseased man fights on the field of 
battle and slajs two of his enemies, and 
when he returns to his tent he corrupts the 
hearts of the soldiers and slajs the souls of 
ten of his own men 

He resembles a man who goes to Church 
and kneels down in prajer, and who on 
returning to his house, mocks God and 
Faith jj> ifve presence of hvs- children 

Let him not excuse himself by saying — 

‘ Conduct or action is one thing , thought 
or word is another , for one may sin against 
the Motherland as grievously in word as 
in thought, and not one of those sins shall 
escape punishment 

Such are the precautions to be taken 
during the Polish pilgrimage against dis- 
eased men 

Just as Christ and His law appeared in 
the midst of the Jews and their capital , so 


also will jour new law bring its rule of dele- 
tion and love into the capitals even of the 
liberals of Europe 

Tor England and France are like Israel 
and Juda If, therefore you hear the 
liberals disputing over one or two chambers, 
for a hereditary or an efective chamber, 
if you hear them argue about the mode of 
election, about the civil list, about the 
freedom of the press, — do not be enamoured 
of their wisdom, for their wisdom is that of 
the ancient law 

It is the Pharisees and the Saducees that 
dispute over the pure and the impure and 
who do not understand what it is to foie 
the truth and to die for the truth 

And when they hear you, children of the 
North, talking of God and of Liberty, they 
inveigh against jou^ they exclaim as the 
doctors did against the Infant Jesus "And 
whence has he acquired so much wisdom, 
this son of a carpenter 7 And could a pro- 
phet be born m Nazareth 7 \nd dares he 
to teach us w ho are old doctors ? * 

And when they speak of the war jou 
have undertaken for the safely of the 
nations, they do not deny that jou have 
acted well But they saj that it was ill 
timed , just as the doctors reproached 
Christ with having dared to heal on Sab- 
bath day and cried out “ Is it permissible 
to heal on Sabbath day 7 Is it permissible 
to make war against the Russians during 
a European peace ? 

And if they give alms to the widows and 
the orphans of Liberty, to the widows and 
ihe orphans of Spain, of Portugal, of flab 
and of Poland they do so vv ith great noise 
in their assemblies, as did the Pharisees 
And if they give to their country, they 
discuss how much, according to the law or 
the constitution, they ought to give 

\our law, however, is different , for jou 
s?y 1 All that is ours belongs to the 
Motherland , all that belongs to our 
Motherland belongs to all free peoples 
The English who love liberty according 
to the ancient law say “Let us take batk 
the Ocean from France, as fsraef took back 
the cities from Juda" And the French of 
the ancient law say - “ Let us take back 
the Rhenish prov mces from the Gerrians 
And the Germans say * I et us take back 
from Trance the duchy of Alsace And 
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others speak similarly Therefore do I say 
unto 30 U that the} are fools 

For ports, seas and continents are the 
inheritance of free peoples Does the Pole 
quarrel with the Lithuanian for the banks 
of the Niemen, for Grodno and Bialjstok ? 
So also I say unto }ou that the Frenchman, 
the German and the Russian ought to be 
as the Lithuanian and the Pole. 

— One day a savage took possession of an 
abandoned house with his wife and child- 
ren And, counting the windows, he said 
M My wife shall look out of this window, my 
son out of this one, and 1 out of this ” So 
they looked out of their respective windows 
and whenever they left them the} stopped 
them up, so that the light belonging to one 
should not be made use of by another 
And the rest of the family had no windows 
And the savage said “1 alone shall 
have the right to warm mjself at m> stove 
(there was only one stove) , let the others 
make stoves for themselves ’ And then he 
said “ Let us open a separate door for 
each one in each house ’ So they left the 
house and often fought among themselves 
for light, for heat and for different portions 
of the dwelling 

This is how the nations of Europe be- 
have— they envj each other the commerce 
in books and the commerce in wines and 
the commerce in cotton, forgetting that 
science and riches belong to the >amc house, 
to the association of free peoples 
Xl\ 

Some of you discuss about aristocracy 
and democracj and other points of the 
ancient law These brethren are mistaken, 
like the early Christians who disserted 
tm circumcision and on ah'iution ol 
hands 

For the peoples shall not be saved by the 
ancient law, but by the merits of the 
mart} red people, and the} will be baptised 
in the name of God and of Libertv, 
and he who receives this baptism is }our 
brother 

Be perfect like the Apostles, and the 
peoples will take vour word, and that 
which you shall establish will have the 
force of law not onl} for } our own but for 
all free peoples 

Do not argue too much about the form of 
Government to be given to Poland ft is 


not those who talk the most that will make 
the best laws, but those who love the most 
and have the greatest devotion 

— Certain orphans were looking for a 
guardian to administer their estates and 
take charge of their education The} cast 
their eyes on a neighbour who was a good 
administrator, but an avaricious man who 
had accumulated immense sums of mone} 
and w’ho passed generally for an industrious 
but unruly man The orphans said “We 
shall have nothing to do with him, for he 
will grow rich at our expense " 

The} cast their e}es on another neighbour 
who had written a book on agriculture, 
but who had never cultivated fields The} 
said therefore “We shall not have him, 
for he will tr} experiments in agronomy at 
our expense But the} heard of a third 
man who had once enjoyed a large fortune 
but who had lost it in the protection of the 
widow and the orphan So they said “ Let 
us take him 

The form of the Government to be is like 
the form of a speech delivered by an 
orator 

An industrious man in going to the 
National Council reflects over what he 
ought to put in the exordium of his speech, 
what in the middlle, and what in the 
peroration, for it was thus he was told to 
do at school But as he only faintly feels 
the national cause, his speech will be 
arranged with skill but will be empty, and 
will pass without leaving any memory 
And the man of devotion on going to 
the National Council, with his heart full 
of love for his Motherland, and imbued 
with the truth of what he has to saj, speaks 
without thinking of the arrangement of his 
phrases, but 'ms speech wiVibe wedd ordered, 
and the stenographers will capture it in its 
flight so as to serve as a model for others , 
and the orator himself w ill be astonished 
at having spoken so wisel} 

It is thus that legislators of fervent 
patriotism will establish inthecountr} an 
order conformable to its needs, and the 
country will be wisel} constituted, and its 
neighbours w ill cop} its constitution and 
imitate it 

The republic that }ou are to found resem- 
bles a forest sown by a planter 

If the planter sows good seed upon good 
ground, he can be sure that the trees will 
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grow of themselves without Ins needing lo 
think as to their form, and without his 
fearing lest needles should grow on the oaks 
or leaves on the pines 
Sow, therefore, love of the Motherland 
and the spirit of devotion, and be assured 
that of these will be born a republic great 
and beautiful 

\\ 

— A widowed woman had fallen into a 
trance, and her son called in some medical 
men 

All the medical men said " Choose from 
among us only one to attend her 

One of them said “1 shall treat her after 
the method of Drown But the others 
replied "It is a bad system, that It is 
better that she should remain in a trance 
and that she should die, than be treated 
after Brown" 

Another said “ l shall treat her after 
Hahnemann ” The others replied “ That 
is a bad method , let her die rather than be 
treated by homeopathy ' 

Then the widow’s son said "Treat her 
by what method you please, provided that 
you cure her ” But the doctors could not 
agree They did not wish to give in to 
one another 

It was then that the son exclaimed in 
despair * O my mother 1 And the widow 
was roused by this cry and was restored to 
health And the doctors were driven awaj 
Some of you say "It is better that 
Poland should remain in subjection than 
that she should revive through an aristo- 
cracy " And others say ‘ It is better that 
she should remain buried in slavery than 
that she should revive through democracy * 
Others again say , " It is better that she 
should remain as she is than that she should 
have such and such frontiers ’ All these 
are only quacks, and not sons, and they do 
not love their mother, their county 

Verily I say unto you ‘ Do not enquire 
what shall be the form of Government in 
Poland , suffice it to know that it Will be 
better than any that can be imagined by 
you Do not trouble yourself about her 
frontiers, for they will be greater than they 
have ever been 

"And each one of you has within bis sou] 
the seed of the furure laws and the measure 
of the future frontiers 


"The more )ou improve and enlarge jour 
own souls, the more will you correct your 
laws and enlarge your frontiers” 

XXf 

— There was in former times a queen who 
called a simple soldier to the command of 
her armies, and who said • "Gain victories 
over all my enemies and I shall give you 
half of my kingdom, and I shall be your 
bride " 

This soldier entered on the campaign 
followed by the armies which he command- 
ed in the name of the queen, and day by 
day he defeated his enemies and became 
renowned and powerful 

So he said to the queen “ It is now tune, 
my sovereign, that I should wed you, and 
that we should reign in peace " And the 
queen said " It is not yet time, for you 
have not conquered all my enemies ” 

So the commander became angry and 
said * Now I am growing old and rich , 
rather than fight for this woman, I shall 
retire to my estates and take rest ” He 
therefore withdrew to his lands and left the 
frontiers unprotected , and the enemy re- 
paired its losses and came right up to his 
lands, ravaging the country 

Then the general roused himself, and 
showing himself to the people, exclaimed — 
“To arms I folloiv me to defend my pro- 
perty, as you followed me formerly when 
we won great victories ’ 

But the men said " And who pffcy are 
you, foolish man, that we should follow you 
to defend your property? Formerly we 
obeyed you, for you summoned us in the 
name of the queen, but you are now no 
longer her general, you are no more than 
an ordinary man like us ’’ And they sent 
him away 

For the queen had already chosen another 
simple soldier, and this man became 
general, and was obeyed and gained the 
victory 

This queen is Liberly , this soldier »s 
Trance 

XXII 

When during your pilgrimage you enter 
a city, bless it by saying “ May our liberty 
be wiih you J If the inhabitants receive 
you and listen to you, they will be free, 
if they despise you and do not listen to you 
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and banish you, your benediction will re 
turn upon y ou 

In leaving an ungodly city and country, 
enslaved or independent, shake the dust off 
your sandals I say to you truly that 
Toulon, Nantes and Lyons were better treat 
eo in the days of the Convention than such 
a city will be m the days of the European 
Confederation 

For when Liberty shall come to take her 
seat in the capital of the world, she will 
judge the nations 

And she will say to one nation — “ l was 
assailed by brigands and I asked thee for 
some iron for my defence and a handful of 
powder, O nation 1 and thou gavest me an 
article m a gazette ' And the nation will 
reply “ When, indeed, O Liberty 1 did you 
call me’ ' And Liberty will answer “I 
called thee through the mouth of these pil- 
grims and thou heardest me not 1 Go then 
into slavery where there will be the whist- 
ling of the knout and the grinding of 
ukases ” 

And Liberty will say to another nation 
* 1 suffered poverty and affliction, and ! 
asked of thee, O nation 1 some bread and 
the protection of thy laws, and thou didst 
merely throw me some ordinances ’ And 
the nation will reply “ When, O Liberty, 
didst thou come to seek me’ * And Liber- 
ty will answer — " I came under the cloaks 
of these pilgrims, and thou drovest me 
away Go then into slavery where there 
wilLjje the whistling of the knout and the 
grinding of ukases ” 

Venly 1 say unto you, y our pilgrimage 
will become a stumbling block to the 
powers 

The powers have rejected the stone you 
offer for the edifice of the peoples, but the 
stone will become the corner-stone and key 
of the edifice to come And he on whom 
it shall fall shall be crushed, and he who 
shall come up against it shall fall and never 
rise again 

win 

Governors ol France and doctors of 
France, you who speak of liberty and serve 
despotism, you will be cast between the 
despotism of the foreigner and your own 
people, like a bar of cold iron between the 
anvil and the hammer 

And you will be beaten, and your dross 
will fly out in sparks to the frontiers of the 


world , and the peoples will say to them- 
selves “ To be sure, there must be a great 
hammering there as in an infernal forge ” 
And vou will cry to the hammer, to your 
own people “People, pardon and cease 
to strike, for we have spoken of liberty” 
And the hammer will say “Thou hast 
spoken in one way and acted in another” 
And it will fall again upon the bar with a 
new force 

And you will cry to the foreign despotism 
as to an inexorable anvil ** 0 despotism 1 
we have served thee, relent and become 
hollow so that we may hide ourselves from 
the hammer ” And the despotism will say 
* Thou hast acted in one way and spoken 
in another And it will present to you 
its hard and icy surface, and the bar will 
be beaten and flattened out, and no one 
will recognize it 

X\ 1 V 

Such are the acts of the Polish nation 
and of the Polish pilgrims , not imaginary, 
but culled from the histones of Poland, and 
from the writings, the traditions and the 
teachings of Poles who were pious and 
devoted to their country, martyrs, confes- 
sors, and pilgrims , and here and there 
certain things by the grace of God 

Read them again and again, brothers in- 
arms and believers, and let your Jeadefs — 
those among you whom you call lieutenants 
or sergeants— enlighten you and explain 
them to you 

For your leaders are like fathers of very 
large families, occupied at the same time 
with their children, their homes and their 
business r 

But the lieutenants are like the guides 
and nurses of their young brothers in arms, 
and are ever at their side to watch over 
them 

The Prayer of the Pilgrim 
All powerful Lord our God 1 The children 
of a warrior nation lift their hands to thee 
from every quarter of the world They 
cry to thee from the depths of the mines 
of Siberia, from the snows of Kamtschatka, 
from the steppes of Algeria, and from 
France, a foreign land But in their own 
Motherland which has remained faithful unto 
thee, they mav not cry to thee' Ouragedmen, 
our women and our children can only pray 
to thee in secret, with their thoughts and 
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with their tears ! God of Jagellon* God 
of Sobieski l God of Koscmszko t have 
piiy on otir Motherland, have pity on us 
Grant unto our families to pray to lhec in 
the churches of our towns and our hamlets, 
and grant unto our children to pray uponi 
our graves Dut let thy will, not ours, be 
done in heaven as on earth, Amen 

The Litanv op tiie Pilgrim 
Kjne eteison, Christe eleison Our 
Father who didst save the chosen people 
from their captivity in Egypt and who 
broughte«t them back to the Holy Land, 
Take us hack to our Country 
Son of God, Saviour of the worjd, who 
hast suffered martyrdom and the cross, who 
hast risen again and who reignest in 
celestial glory, 

Raise again our Country 
Virgin Mary, whom our fathers called 
queen of Poland and of Lithuania, 

Save Poland and Lithuania 
Saint Stanislas, patron of Poland, 

Pray for us 

Saint Kasimir, patron of Lithuania, 

Pray for us 

Saint Josaphat, patron of Russian Poland, 
Prav tor us 

All the saints and martyrs of our re 
public, 

PRAT FOR US 

From slavery to the Muscovite, the 
Austrian and the Prussian 


O I ORD, DPL1V PR LS 

By the martyrdom of the thirty thousand 
warriors of Bar, who died for Faith and 
Liberty, 

O Lord, deliver us 
By the martyrdom of twenty thousand 
inhabitants of Praga, massacred for Faith 
and Liberty, 

O Lord, deliver us 
By the martyrdom of the young Lithu- 
anians killed under the baton, who died 
in the mines or in exile, 

O Lord, dfluer us 
By the martyrdom of the inhabitants of 
Oszmiana,® butchered in their homes and 
their churches 

O Lord, deliver us 
By the martyrdom of the soldiers massa- 
cred at Tischanf by the Prussians, 

O Lord, dfuver ls 
By the martyrdom of the soldiers killed 
by ihe strokes of the knout in Constadt by 
the Muscovites, 

O Lord, deliver ls 
By the wounds, the tears and the 
sufferings of all the Polish prisoners, exiles 
and pilgrims, 

O Lord, delii i r us 
Grant us a tomb for our bones in our 
native land, 

We pray the e O Lord 
The Cud 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY Or ENGLAND 


II 

Its weakness and its need 

C AN it be said that the English nation 
is satisfied with its industrial policy ’ 
Or can it be said that it ought to be? 
These are simple questions , but root ques- 
tions usually are simple To reconnoitre 
round a subject, turn it this way and that 


and ask a thousand questions about it, as 
is done on Commissions and by a certain 
type of publicist, is often a sign of insincer- 
ity, even of levity, a proof that the day of 
reform is as yet afar off But to ask one 
simple, direct and fundamental question 
about a thing is an indication that some- 
body has begun to be serious One of the 
most significant facts of the present time is 
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the tendency for all questions relating to 
labour and industry to merge into one 
simple, primary and ultimate question, viz 
Is industrial individualism any longer 
defensible’ 

As regards the questions vv ith which th- 
present article opened I think there can be 
no denying that in each case the answer is 
in the negative 1 he active and widespread 
sympathy shown towards the railway work- 
ers and the miners in their recent efforts to 
improve their condition, together with the 
almost universal acquiescence ol the nation 
in the active part taken by the Government 
in recent industrial crises, make any other 
conclusion impossible But it is possible to 
go even further and to say that, on the 
whole, the English people are coming to 
believe that our industrial policy is decided 
ly iniquitous, inhuman and unjust, and is 
in urgent need of some sort of drastic re- 
form either from within or without The 
general feeling is that if industrial indivi 
dualism is to survive its policy must be 
seriously modified, even checked and con- 
trolled by the instrument of legislation 
Such being the case, and frankly acknow- 
ledging that our industrial policy is at 
fault, iniquitous and uniust, how comes it 
that policy continues from 3 ear to year 
without being in some way modified’ To 
this question we fear there is but one 
answer, t tz , that those who are responsible 
for its perpetuation have degenerated into 
rank materialists and have either lost the 
power to appreciate spiritual values or are 
too content with their position to consider 
the position and claims of others The fact 
is our industrial leaders do not think, and 
they do not think lor the ven reason that 
the fever of commerce, of profit making, has 
literally consumed their minds, burnt up 
their spirits For the most part they are 
incapable of enthusiasm for any thing spiri- 
tual , and because they are materialists 
they are afraid to think lest reason should 
call upon them to make a sacrifice 1 hus 
we are confronted with this important situa- 
tion that while, owing to foolish and 
suicidal persistency in 'an inhuman and un 
just industrial system, our nation is 
approaching nearer and nearer to a crisis, 
probably to revolution, the men who have 
it m their power bv a wise modification of 
prevailing methods, the introduction into 


business of new principles and motives, etc , 
to establish an industrial system in keeping 
with the grander social idealism that is cer- 
tainly coming into being, to avert such a 
crisis, and thus to open up new possibilities 
j>f personal and 'octal development, are just 
the men who will not, or dare not, face the 
issues, search for the causes of the mighty 
upheavals which are threatening modern 
society It is because of this fear, this la- 
mentable neglect of a plain and paramount 
duty, that the Government is finding itself 
compelled, as the only means of averting a 
social revolution, repeatedly to interfere m 
trade disputes, and even to legislate, con- 
fessedly in the interests of the workers 

That one of two things, revolution or 
socialism, the former involving disorder, 
confiscation, the letting loose of the wild 
beast passions, the terrible passion for self- 
aggrandisement, etc , the latter involving a 
system ol rigorous State control, the rule of 
an official class, and thus a tremendous 
sacrifice of personal liberty, is bound to re- 
sult from the unreasonable, stiff necked poll 
cy of our present industrial leaders, these 
latter seem not to understand Why they 
do not understand, in view of the strong 
feeling against their attitude and policy 
which is everywhere to be encountered, 
can only be explained by the fact of 
materialism, of spiritual decay as the out- 
come of two or three generations of persist- 
ent searching after wealth, position, luxury* 
and power Without doubt, as is pfhvtfd 
by happenings in almost every department 
of our life, not least by the unrest that is so 
obvious in our religious life, a new and 
grander social idealism is being developed , 
but the great pity and calamity is that the 
men who possess the wealth and control the 
industrial policy of our country are the only 
men who are outside this social and spiri- 
tual movement But be that as it may, this 
one fact we must recognise, tic, that unless 
our industrial policy is seriously and radi- 
cally reformed from within, by the men 
who control it, drastic changes will have to 
be effected from without, that is, if a social 
upheaval is to be avoided The question 
of the reasonable distribution of wealth, of 
the rights of labour in regard to the fruits 
of industry, is the fundamental problem of 
this age, and the sooner this fact is realized 
by the captains of our industrv the better It 
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will be for the future well being of onr 
nation 

It is generally believed, and very often 
taught, especially by the learned, that a 
revolution must of necessity have a subtle 
and mysterious cause But a grea'er fallacy 
could scarcely be imagined As a matter 
of fact, the issues of a revolution are always 
simple and apparent When Europe begins 
to realize this there will be some hope for 
Western civilization During the past six 
or seven years there has scarcely been a 
moment when in the landscape of the na- 
tions the lurid spectacle of revolution has 
not been exposed to view Not only in 
the West, among modern nations but in the 
East, among ancient nations revolution has 
been rife , and in every instance the real as 
well as the avowed cause has been a desire 
tor liberty , lor increased’ opportunity ot'seiF 
expression New visions of li‘e have 
dawned upon the modern world, and every- 
where men and women are yearning for the 
liberty to live in accordance with that 
Vision It was the same with the 1 rench 
nation at the time of the great Revolution 
The cause of that Revolution, in«pite of the 
numberless disquisitions of cultured histori- 
ans and philosophers was the simplest of 
all causes — the demand of the people for 
justice and liberty It would appear to be 
natural to men trained in metaphysical 
reasoning to assume that extraordinary 
events must have hidden and mysterious 
causes— causes so subtle that only a philo- 
sopher could by any possibility discover 
•them But the precise opposite is the truth 
A small quarrel may have, and indeed often 
has a subtle, almost unascertainable cause , 
but a big quarrel, such as a revolution, for 
instance, never has It might require a 
specialist, a Man of Affairs to explain a 
political squabble or to account for a 
Parliamentary Dissolution , but the cause 
of a revolution would be known by the 
humblest peasant in the land In fact we 
might almost fay it down as a general law 
of human association, that in cases of dis 
pute, the bigger the quarrel the more funda- 
mental and apparent will be the cause 
And what is fundamental is almost always 
simple, clear and unmistakable, —that n, to 
an unsophisticated mind 

Few blunders could be more disastrous 
than that which learned men make when 


they try to account for great issues by secret 
and subtle causes It was such an error 
Which made possible the Trench Revolu- 
tion, it is precisely the same error which 
We in England are making to day In the 
Mory of the French Revolution there are 
biany chapters of tragedy, but it may rea- 
sonably be doubted if any one of them can 
Compare with that which describes the utter 
tnabibty of the so called rulers of Trance, 
the noblesse, etc , in the year immediately 
preceding the out break of revolution, to 
bnderstand the I rench people , to take 
•hem seriously , to realize the significance 
hf grim terrible, but apparent facts If 
^ver the Trench people were truly national, 
hossessed of one clear thought, swayed by a 
s mgle powerful feeling it was during those 
foomentous years , yet throughout all that 
Mme absolutely nothing was done, the 
"/hole reform movement being grosslv 
n usunder>tood and ignored even treated 
"nth levitv, by the very men who alone had 
,l . in their power to effect reform In other 
'Vord- the rulers of Trance, the men who 
held the reins of Government, possessed the 
Kreat bulk of that nation » wealth, were the 
°nly men who did not understand the 
french nation And because the men who 
"id understand Trance, the journalists, 
Publicists and agitators, were powerless to 
e ffect any real reform the crisis came 
Without miking the analogy too close I 
“link that the relationships existing 
between the capitalist and working classes 
°f this country to day are not greatly un 
hke those which existed between the no 
hfosse and the bourgcoise of Trance at the 
J'mt of the Revolution It is true that the 
Middle and Upper classes of our society 
contain many members who are strongly m 
•Abour of social reform , but so did the ar- 
,s tocratic classes of Trance, but the fact 
"tvertheless remains that these classes, as a 
"hole, do not understand not to tay 
*\mpatluse with, the modern social reform 
°fovemenf , the current agitation for a sa- 
n tr and humaner industrial policy , the 
changes in thought and ideas, m the 
funeral conception of and attitude towards 
"fe that are every where taking place 
Now in regard to the prevailing social 
"brest, the first thing 1 should like to Say is 
*‘iat it is essentially national If it is no* 
national then nothing ever was or can be 
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There is not a hamlet in the land that does 
not feel it, not a Limited Liability Com 
pany that does not fear it , not a church 
that is not affected bj it It is occupjing the 
mind and directing the energj of the great 
majority of the publicists, journalists, 
economists, preachers and reformers of our 
time Everj newspaper and journal, and 
every conference, political, religious Or in- 
dustrial, discusses it Learned men explain 
it, and upon it the righteous pour thetr 
contempt If it had not been national the 
recent Railwa} and Coal strikes would not 
have been possible The unanimity of feel- 
ing and of action among men working in 
difleient parts of the country and under 
widely contrasted conditions, and manifest- 
ed, moreover, in face of poverty and the 
threat of persecution, is in itself an abun- 
dant proof that the existing social unrest is 
widespread, national 

Another cardinal fact concerning this 
social unrest is that it is of steady growth 
T here is nothing spasmodic or of the hot- 
house nature about it For twenty years or 
more it has been growing, and growing at a 
steady though accelerated rate And it is 
still spreading, still deepening That this 
is so we need only consider the progress of 
the Socialist movement during recent jears 
Ten } ears ago the Socialist was descredited, 
was anathema in most respectable circles, 
while Socialists were everywhere ridiculed 
But so completely has the general feeling 
and social outlook changed, that the re- 
former to day who is not a Socialist stands 
in danger of being taken for a fossil The 
belief in Socialism is spreading in England 
to day as quickly as the belief in Equality 
spread in France in the decade preceding 
the Revolution and for similar reasons 
Considering, then, that the existing social 
unrest is essentially national, is of steady 
growth, and still continues to spread, is it 
not folly to disregard it, to look upon it as 
a temporary ebullition without a reasonable 
cause ? To refuse to take the present situa- 
tion seriously is to evince a total incapacity 
to see a clear issue, to respond to a grave 
moral and spiritual appeal Whether the 
people are reasonable or unreasonable in 
their attitude, right or wrong in their de- 
mands, they believe desperately in their 
cause, are intensely dissatisfied with exist 
mg social conditions, and are bent on giv- 


ing effect to drastic changes of one sort or 
another We are probably nearer to a re 
volution than most people imagine , and a 
revolution with a feeling such as now exists 
in this country would be a terrible affair 
On two occasions during the last twelve 
months we have been within an ace of re 
volution, and only a wise intervention on 
the part of the Government has saved our 
nation from such a calamity Indeed, so 
far from it being the case that the Liberal 
Government by its social legislation has 
produced or fostered a spirit of discontent 
and revolution, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that but for such legislation, etc , we 
should ere this have been in the throes of a 
terrible civil war And it is a question de- 
manding serious consideration whether the 
return of a reactionary Government to 
power at the present time would not be the 
most disastrous event that could happen in 
England ^et and this fact we must not 
lose sight of, the staggering truth is that in 
spite of much social legislation of Govern- 
ment intervention in the case of the Rail- 
way and Coal strikes, not to mention minor 
disturbances, very little has really been done 
to improve the social condition of the work- 
ers, to remove the gross injustice which is 
everywhere so dreadfullj apparent In fact, 
except that it has postponed the crisis, given 
the capitalists of this country a little more 
time in which to come to their senses, and 
thus, by the introduction of a more humane 
and national industrial policj, to save the 
situation, Government intervention has 
achieved scarcely anything 

One thing the majority of our political 
leaders, as well as of our Middle and Upper 
classes generally, have yet to learn is that 
we are living in an age when democracy 
has indeed become something of a reality , 
when the common run of men are becom- 
ing truly enlightened, fully cognisant of the 
why and wherefore of things— of the source 
of wealth and the cause of social injustice , 
the meaning of life , the laws and condi- 
tions of the highest human Well-being, the 
inalienable spiritual rights of every human 
being During the past ten or twenty years 
the working men of this country have come 
to grasp several fundamental facts They 
know, for instance, that prevailing social 
conditions are absolutely and grossly un- 
just , that commercial methods are mhu- 
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man and iniquitous , that the life they have 
been wont to live is not the life man ought 
to live They also know that wealth and 
leisure are necessary to the true enjoyment 
of life and realize that life, this earthl) life, 
that i c , the life of every human being, can 
and ought to be enjoyable We need not 
wonder therefore that working men have 
come to belies e that the wealth necessary 
for the full and complete enjojment of life is 
actually earned by them is theirs b) right, 
by reason of the deepest spiritual necessitj, 
and is literal!) and wrongfully witheld from 
them by reason of an artificial and immoral 
commercial system, and often ruthless!) 
squandered by an undeserving few on the 
follies of a superficial existence 

Thus, looked at intelligent!), the social 
unrest of our time is not the product of 
clandestine reforming societies, nor of the 
hoarse shoutings of a few political tub- 
thumpers , neither is it the outcome of a 
desire to establish mere economic equtitv, 
or to possess the wealth which the idle 
squander Rather is it as 1 ha\e so often 
insisted, an indication of a profound spiri- 
tual awakening, a sign that the people are 
longing lor a deeper social and spiritual 
existence, for the fuller life of art and of 
social communion But because this claim 
on the part of the people for the opportunity 
to live spiritually is meeting with severe op- 
position, it mav be said that the prevailing 
social unrest 1$ the protest of an enlightened 
community against the evils of a barbaric 
industrial polic) In spite of materialism 
and of a strong tcndenc) to strain after 
pleasure, there is abundant evidence that a 
new social idealism is developing in our 
midst, and that a deep longing for a more 
vital, spiritual and man) sided existence 
is manifesting itself It is true that the 
people at large seem to be indifferent to 
religion , but there is some teason to be- 
lieve that this indifference is on!) manifested 
towards Church religion, with itspla)cd- 
out Nineteenth Century dogmatism and its 
natrovv conception Of spiritual life, and that 
it will disappear so soon as satisfaction has 
been got for other and more urgent de- 
mands hor the time being the working 
men of this country arc engrossed in an 
effort to secure the means to live the larger 
life, and they are neglecting religion and 
standing alcof from the Church because 


thev have, unhappit), a too-welf founded 
suspicion that that institution, on the whole, 
is not in s)mpath) either with their 
objects or demands But the plain fact is, 
and recognise it we sooner or later must, 
the root cause of the prevailing industrial 
discontent and social unrest is a desire to 
live a more ideal life , a feeling on the part 
of working men that they are being con- 
verted little b) little into machines, into 
tools in the hands of a few heartless 
materialists Working men have of late 
\ears been reading widel) and thinking 
deepl), and have had a vision of a more 
ideal and spiritual life Against this grow- 
ing idealism the sordidness of modern com- 
mercialism stands out in weird contrast, 
and the fact the contrast is beginning to be 
recognised is the surest sign of the approach 
of war A conflict is inevitable , and when 
freedom is at stake, and the is«ue of war is 
whether the lust for power on the part of 
the few, or the desire for the liberty and 
opportunity whereby to live the fuller spirt 
tual life which all the greatest art reveals, 
on the part of the man), shall conquer, 
there can be no disputing on which side 
victory will ultimate!) Ja) 

Confronted, therefore, with these impor- 
tant facts the imminence of revolution, 
the undoubted existence of sociaT injustice, 
the widespread recognition by Wbrktng men 
that such injustice is artificially'caused, and 
1$ not inevitable the grow ing* intelligence 
of the working classes and their awakening 
to the deeper facts, realities and possibili- 
ties of life, the gradual development of a 
new social idealism, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that something ought 
to be done — something substantial and far- 
reaching — and that immediate!), by the 
men w ho control our industrial policy 1 or 
who are more likely to do what is necessary 
to be done than the captains of out industry 
the men who possess the means and the 
power to do all that is needed 7 And cer- 
tainly something will erelong have to be 
done if Socialism or civil Vvar is to be 
avoided The attitude of English capital- 
ists towards the industrial problem during 
the next few 3 ears » ill determine the course 
of events our social and industrial policy» 
for generations to come If the opportuntl) 
be seized and a sane policy be pursued the 
situation ma) he saved , but if it be at(ow» 
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ed 10 slip, disaster of one «ort or another 
will be sure to follow For the time being 
the situation is in their control , but let 
them longer cease to act or to ignore the 
cry for justice, and power will be taken 
out of their hands for ever Because indus- 
trial indvidualism has been allowed to 
develop unrestrained, unchecked by religion 
or by common sense morality, it has be- 
come the instrument of a deep seated and 
devitalizing materialism, and thus the 
cause of the conditions against which the 
nation is now reselling l his fact cannot 
be too well pondered, as w ithout doubt the 
future welfare of out country depends upon 
the willingness of our capitalists to modify 
and humanize their industrial policy, and 
thus to lessen and mitigate the evils their 
own selfi$hne§s and shortsightedness hue 
produced 

The way we are at present going, indus- 
trial^ speaking, is undoubtedly the wav of 
madness materialism is our only guide, 
physical force our only rule It would 
appear that morality and industry had 
irrevocably parted asunder The concep- 
tion that evil, including commercial evil, 
has a personal cause and must, in the last 
resort, be overcome by some sort of personal 
salvation, a process of moral and spiritual 
elevation, is one that the present generation 
seems wholly to have lost sight of \\ hat 
in a healthy age would be regarded as 
moral and personal questions are in these 
days of materialism regarded as political 
and impersonal questions Hence the cons- 
tant appeal to force , the frequency of the 
strike and the lock-out , the clamour for 
restrictive legislation in these days And 
so cruel and destructive has the instrument 
of the strike become that the Government 
has found ir necessary to intervene in order 
to prevent revolution But the cost of such 
intervention is Socialism and Socialism, 
as is proved by the recent coal strike, means 
the curtailment of liberty, both of masters 
and men Such is the price our nation is 
paying for the moral impotence (the direct 
outcome of materialism) that has overtaken 
its capitalist classes 

Now to an intelligent mind the policy of 
antagonism, ol unabated warfare between 
the two closely allied and primary factors 
of production, capital and labour, which 
has characterized Western industry during 


the past half century, must appear as one of 
the most revolting and suicidal policies 
imaginable A little thinking ought to 
convrnce any man that in regard to industry 
of any kind, the best results can only be 
secured when there exists perfect har- 
mony, a real spirit of co operation, 
between employers and employed But 
so very few people, even business men, 
do really think about common and 
every-day affairs, that it is not surprising 
to find that so important a truth is not 
generally recognised If more did recog 
mse it we should have less foolish stubborn- 
ness in the industrial world than we have 
to day , less open defiance , less desire to 
subdue and crush one s opponents , a more 
willing and sincere attempt to find out 
what is reasonable, and thus to manifest 
the spirit and to produce the conditions 
which most conduce to happy and willing 
workmanship 

During the past seventy years great 
changes have taken place in industrial me- 
thods and in social conditions The introduc- 
tion of machinery and the establishment of 
the large workshop have made possible the 
accumulation of almost unimaginable for- 
tunes Yet in spite of this fact, and also of 
the fact that the struggle for existence in 
large towns tends to increase, and the need 
for greater concentration on the part of the 
workman to grow, the undeniable truth is 

that m almost every case the application of 

the workers for improved conditions and 
better wages, has been refused, often blunt- 
ly refused, no matter how reasonable the 
claim made was or how great profits were 
Increased efficiency, speed, and concentra- 
tion, and the gradual substitution of mental 
or physical effort necessitate a periodic ad- 
vance in wages But when the time comes 
for such advance to be sought, it is general- 
ly the case that the employ er refuses even 
to listen, or to do anything except insist on 
his right to make large, yea unlimited 
profits, no matter what the social conse- 
quences of his action are Not only that, 
but if his conduct be exposed, he will de- 
clare himself to have been grossly and foul- 
ly maligned, and, hiding himsetf behind 
the fortress ol his enormous wealth, — so 
great is his pride, so complete bis subservi- 
ency to the materialistic spirit, — will even 
persist in regarding the men who have 
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pleaded for the wherewithal to live on a 
plane a little higher than the animals, as 
malcontents, revolutionists, breeders of dis- 
content, etc 

Tor over nxt> years the relations between 
masters and men have heen governed by 
physical force, by strikes etc, where 
wealth, aided by the soldier and the police 
man, on the one hand has been pitted against 
poverty, sheer physical endurance and the 
ravaging ferocity of hunger, on the other 
And this in spite of the fact that the wealth 
reaped and enjoyed by the few is chiefly the 
product of the many We need not wonder 
therefore that a strong class hatred has 
arisen, or that a spirit ol antagonism be 
tween Capital and Labour exists which is 
destroying all that is best in human nature 
robbing it of enthusiasm and of that spirit 
of good will tv 1 thou t which nothing good 
can be accomplished Thus we are com 
pelted to admit that our commercial policy 
has for the most part been a policy of ruth- 
less repression of senseless blood sucking of 
sheet profit making at the expense of all 
and sundry even of those upon whose 
happiness and well being their own pros 
pentv ultimately depended 

Thit being the case need we be greatly 
astonished at the abundant crop of social 
evils at the social chaos and unrest which 
the twentieth century has inherited ? In 
deed vie need not They are the inevitable 
product ol bad, suicidal business methods, 
of ideas and practices which, when carefully 
examined, stripped of the deceits nf a highly 
technical terminology, decidedly belong to 
the age of barbarism And just think what 
our industry 15 suffering from to day as a 
direct result of them 1 A Trade Unionism 
which often works in a contrary direction 
to both efficiency and good feeling, a 
strong tendency towards Socialism severe 
anfagonism between masters and men, 
whereby all enthusiasm and all desire for 
good work is killed Ted eratiomsm among 
employers whereby it has become well nigh 
impossible for an enlightened employer to 
do a good thing to carry out a sensible re- 
form, in his own works without coming 
under the censure of his compeers 1 Perhaps 
at no period in the history of this country 
have the ideals of labour been so low as 
they are to day , and never were workmen 
less enthusiastic about their crafts and tasks, 


the production of good and beautiful work 
than they are to day Hut need we be sur 
prised? Is it to be expected that an in- 
telligent man will put all his enthusiasm 
and brains into labour, the rich fruit of 
which will be reaped by a man whose life 
is already filled to satiation with luxury? 
The artistic idealism of the Middle Ages, of 
craftsmen m the days of the Trade Ciuilds, 
is almost entirely unknown to day , but 
what is more, it is likely to remain such 
until a saner commercial policy has been 
established 

Thus even from the point of view of 
profits, I believe that our industrial policy 
has been a wrong one suicidal, and hold 
that the high-water mark of profit making 
has not yet been reached Psychologically 
the old methods are wrong With happy 
and contented minds men can not only do 
better work, but work far harder, and pro 
duce more with the same amount of energy 
Consequently, I firmly believe that the wise 
and successful employer of the future will 
be the man who makes it his first and 
supreme effort to secure the happiness of his 
workmen For if the profits from begrudg- 
ed and unwilling labour have been great, 
what may they not be when labour is will 
mg and the workers are happy and con 
tented ? 

At the same time, and while believing 
that the development of industry on more 
rational and humane lines is inevitable, I 
candidly confess that I do not think for 
tunes will be so large, or that exceedingly 
large fortunes will be so numerous in 
the future as they are today Profits will 
rise, undoubtedly but if the worker is to 
get his due share of those profits, it is more 
than likely that the employer will reap less 
than he now does But if the employer of 
the future is likely to receive less wealth 
from industry than is now the case, 1 be- 
lieve he will be the recipient of a good 
that is far more valuable and satisfying 
and that will more than compensate him 
for «ny pecuniary sacrifice he may have 
found it necessary to make In other words, 

I believe we are just beginning to discover 
that there are more assets tn business than 
those which can be subsumed under the 
heading £ s d , and that many things 
are worth working for which the majority 
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of employers in the past hate not even 
known to exist 

My chief reason for saying that in the 
future fortunes will probably not be so 
large, nor large fortunes so numerous, as 
they have been tn the past, are two, tiz , 
first, that owing to the demand that is 
likely to be made in the near future for the 
introduction into business of a stronger 
personal element, the tendency will be for 
the large business, the Trust, to break up, 
and for the small concern again to come 
into vogue , and second, that a division of 
profits among the workers, some sort of Co- 
partnership, is inevitable — inevitable, that 
is, if individualism is to remain 

In regard to the first of these reasons if 
must be admitted at once that my view is 
not the popular one, as at present the ten- 
dercy is undoubtedly in the direction of 
Socialism Nevertheless it is a view that 
an increasing number of thoughtful men, 
including many front rank business men, are 
coming to hold It is a commonly held 
opinion at the present time that economic 
cheapness is the sole determinant of the 
value of an institution, the ultimate test 
of its right to endure To such an extent 
have merely economic and material in- 
terests triumphed over moral and spiritual 
interests during the last half century I And 
certainly the apologists of the theory of 
the Superman in its most flagrantly mate- 
rialistic forms need go no further than 
modern commercialism for a vindication, 
an actual example, of the doctrines they 
profess But this view I hold to be quite 
wrong, and believe that its prevalence is 
due to the materialism which, unfortunately, 
has overtaken so many of our ablest men 
Indeed did we look deep enough, it is just 
this materialism that the modern social 
reform movement is seeking to destroy 
There are higher standards than cheapness 
in judging of the value of any institution 
otherwise we should all live in huts and 
caves and dre«s in sackcloth , and whatever 
is found to be in opposition to the highest 
human well being trust ultimately p-nsh, — 
that is, if the race itself is to continue A 
great social iniquity, like our present tndus 
trial system, may exist fur a few decades , 
but it cannot live for ever and even now the 
doom of Nineteenth Centurv commercialism 
has been sounded. Of democratic govern- 


ment it could probably be^ said that it is 
the dearest form of government conceiv- 
able far dearer than artistocratic govern- 
ment, and infinitely dearer than monarchic , 
and yet the fact is that democratic govern- 
ment has come to stay And why’ Simply 
because participation in the work of govern- 
ment is now regarded as a necessarv 
function in the life of a developed man, a 
veritable means of self realization, and thus 
a right as well as a duty of every adult 
member ol the state To have Labour 
men on I own Councils, etc, may not 
conduce to cheapness, but it is a splendid 
means of educating the people m the rights 
and duties of citizenship nevertheless con- 
sequently it is field to be a good thing , 
and in spite of the expense the people go 
tn for it 

Thus notwithstanding the present 
tendency to travel in the direction of 
economic advantage lam of opinion that 
the future development of industry will be 
in the direction of the small bustness, or of 
the large business conducted on Co partner- 
ship lines, and with the personal element 
between the management and the workers 
more highly developed The new social 
conscience that is awakening, together 
with enlightenment that is coming upon 
the working classes of this country, will 
effectively check the present tendency to- 
wards Socialism and the formation of 
Trusts What we are waiting for is the 
spiritual awakening of our Middle classes, 
the recognition by them of the spiritual 
values and the social ideals which, strange 
and startling as it may seem to many, are 
at this very moment inspiring the minds and 
determining the conduct of thousands of 
English working men Such an idealism 
is precisely what is needed to save these 
classes from the materialism that 1$ threat- 
ening both their own and the nation’s life 
with ruin Were our capitalist class to 
become permeated with the spirit of the 
grander social idealism that is everywhere 
taking root, a reformation would be effected 
that would completely transform our society, 
spiritualize all our social relationships, and 
finally and completely arrest the present 
tendency towards the State control of 
industry What w e need is to get back to 
the close personal relationships of mediae- 
val times, but to infuse into those rela 
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lionslnps something of (lie spirit and feel- 
ing winch modern enlightenment and 
centuries of development have produced, 
and which are implied in the word demo- 
crat) When that is done work will indeed 
be a pleasure, a joy , true social service and 
a variable means of self realization Herein 
lies the only satisfactory solution to those 
problems of labour which are menacing 
not onl> the peace of the Western world 
but the very existence of Western civilisa- 
tion 

Then as to my second reason AH things 
considered I think that Co partnership is an 
inevitable development ol the immediate 
future Justice demands it, the level of 
intelligence now reached b> working men 
demands it As already stated working- 
men are no longer under an) delusion as 
to the source of wealth, or as to the respec- 
tive rights of rbo«e who produce it to ns 
possession 1 he theory that the capitalist 
lias a right to reap enormous almost 
illimitable, profits from industry, even while 
the worker receives a mere pittance for 
wages, has been totally abandoned To 
defend it longer would be madness, sheer 
incitation to revolution 

The remarkably high level of intelligence 
reached by working men to day makes it 
imperative that they be given a real inter- 
est in, even a representative voice in the 
control of, the businesses with which they 
are connected And it is only by turning 
this intelligence to its proper use that the 
happiness of the worker and the highest 
business success can be secured Nothing 
can bring out the best workmanship like the 
true spirit of comradeship, of co operation 
the feeling that one is a co worker in the 
production of good useful and beautiful 
things, and with an intelligent working 
class this feeling is capable of becoming 
very strong Just as the franchise could not 
longer be vv itheld from the working classes, 
once their intelligence had so far developed 
as to make the need of participation in the 
work of government in the making of laws 
ana the building up of institutions, strongly 
felt, so at the present time and for similar 
reasons, Co partnership, participation in the 
controlling, as well as in the profits of in 
dustry, is inevitable When the captains of 
our industry try to satisfy this great need 
and demand of our time a new age will 


dawn, new and grander possibilities of 
spiritual attainment come into view, new 
values and reality spring into existence 
Indeed it is scarcely too much to say that 
as a nation we arc on the verge of a great 
and grand discovery, on the borders of a 
nen life, a glorious spiritual kingdom 
I he spiritual aspiration and intelligence 
of the worker are factors that cannot longer 
be ignored, that ought not, as is certainly 
at present the case, to be divorced from 
labour, it is time they were brought into 
active co oparation with the directing and 
controlling forces of industry Indeed the 
truth is that after a certain point of develop- 
ment has been readied, the intelligence of 
the worker, if it he not respected, given 
adequate recognilion and reward, becomes 
a deterrent rather than a helpful force It 
is precisely because the revolt of the work- 
ers against modern social conditions and 
industrial methods has its source in a spin 
tual craving that I am convinced Socialism 
cannot bean effective remedy for existing 
evils, or that anything can be save a sound 
system of Co partnership, and a process of 
gradual industrial decentralisation 

But if the unity between masters and men 
is to be real, of the nature required by the 
existing state of society, the motives of 
employers in introducing a system of Co- 
partnership must be genuine and sincere, 
their schemes absolutely bona fide Any 
mere device for trapping the workers inio 
a system whereby they do not get areal 
and adequate share of the profits of industry, 
of the fruits of their own labour, will be 
thrown aside, and will only help to aggra- 
vate the ev il Nor will the mere raising of 
wages create the unity, the true spirit of 
co operation that are now so much requir- 
ed, for working men are beginning to 
realize that an all round rise in wages 
means an all round rise in prices, and i* 
realty an evil, causing them to be even 
worse off than before 
But if Co partnership is to be the rule of 
the future, and if Copartnership involves 
profit sharing and thus a reduced monetary 
return to the chief capitalist or capitalists 
what is to induce the modern employer to 
adopt Co partnership ? 

In reply to this question I believe that an 
adequate answer would be to say that Co- 
partnership is the only possible basis upon 
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which the right of private business, tndus 
trial individualism, can in the future be 
retained, for working-men must have more 
liberty, more personal control over their life 
and labour But the answer l piefer to 
give is of quite another kind l believe 
tha* Co partnership opens up quite new 
possibilities of life, of spiritual attainment , 
reveals and points ibe waj to a wealth that 
has been too long neglected a well-being 
that vve as a socially advanced people have 
been exceedingly slow to recognise Co- 
partnership makes possible vvhat I believe 
the people of this countrj are longing For 
the introduction into business of more heart 
and soul, more personality , the development 
in our busme*s life of stronger personal rela- 
tionships of a real spirit and feeling of 
brotherhood, of comradeship of Hlowship 
11 my reading o! current signs and tenden- 
cies is the correct one, I should sa> that a 
strong feeling is growing that work ought 
to be a pleasure, a jojful and not a sordid 
matter, a means of a spiritual elevation 
rather than of mere physical perpetua- 
tion, and ought to afford more scope for 
the play of the feelings, even of the affec 
tions Beneath the clash and clamour of 
modern industry, of the fervid pursuit of 
wealth, new and grander ideals are taking 
shape, nobler ideas and motives struggling 
for iupremacj l lie materialism which is 


ever} where so apparent and paramount is 
becoming more and more hateful even to 
those who are its completest slaves Indeed 
there are many indications that we are 
approaching a new era in the social and 
industrial lile ol our country What we 
are wanting is a handful of men who have 
conviction, imagination and courage , men, 
that is who, seeing the signs of the times 
and themselves longing for a fuller, deeper, 
more satisf} ing and spiritual life will boldl} 
take the lead along the path that reason 
and the call of the larger life would have 
us go But one thing we must not forget 
\ radical change in our industrial policy 
is inevitable it is for our capitalist class 
to sa} whether such change shall be effected 
from without or from within , whether our 
national liberty shall be sacrificed or pre- 
served \nd, let us be qu te frank, Co- 
partnership will not be the last word in “the 
development of our industrial polic}, nor 
will any thing save the complete decen- 
tralisation of industry and the coming of 
the time when ever} family in the state 
can have its little plot of land, with its 
barn or outhouse attached, containing its 
one or two machines, etc , and the family 
can thus live in freedom and determine its 
life according to the ideas and ideals of 
its members 

Wilfred Wellock. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE ARIS AND 
CRATTS OF JNDJA 


I N India the whole of life is regarded as 
religious, no part as profane In this 
conception of all life as a sacrament, 
the product of the idealism of the Hindus 
and of their religion, the opportunity for 
art and industry is very great The first 
essential of art and industry is imagination 
To the idealistic mind of the Hindu, art 
and industr} are the representation of one 
aspect of the Divinity which pervades every 
department of life They therefore trans 
cend the limitations of beaut} and form 
in nature, and attempt te> represent the 
ideal as the ontv true beauty Beauty has 


an absolute existence in the ideal plane, 
and is revealed in the mind of the Hindu 
artist by God The Hindu artist thus 
relies more upon the inward inspiration 
than upon any discipline in reproducing 
the external form The God who is the 
source of all beaut} rhythm, proportion 
and idea is Viswakarma and to him all 
the homage and reverence of the Hindu 
artisan are due, for all art and industry are 
revealed by him to the artisan In the 
NlahSbhSrata he is described as Lord of the 
arts the carpenter of the god«, the fash- 
ioner of all ornaments, who made the 
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celestial chariots of the deities, on whose 
craft men subsist and whom, a great and 
immortal God, they continually worship 
Viswakarma is not only worshipped by the 
craftsmen with offerings and ritual at the 
beginning of their work, but there are also 
numerous charms and songs with which he 
is invoked to ward off disasters and assist 
them in their work In the dasahara day 
every year Viswakarma is invoked by the 
Brahmin of the industrial caste 

“ftwsfoftra g"tiww i fa*n*iajra 
•ntf firoHiSl ti” 

He will not only bestow riches, but 
also skill and dexterity to the artisans 
r*wq«Tswr* sT*r*mt unirair? 

In meditation he is ennra 1 


front ag Wll in pranSm, 

fnwmraj nfwut. twroi ‘ 

U*t4te«umr l In the Rupavalia, his form 
anda ttnbutes are thus described 
* salutation l eivc to Viswakarma the fair and great 
who is renowned and free who has five tttak marked 
„ n aims hold ng a book and writing style 
a sword an ad/e a c iron a cup a waierpol a 
rosary, a cobra about his neck a noose, hands be 
token ng sternness and beneficence and wearing a 
golden sacred thread ’ 

The tools and implements are also wor- 
shipped by besmearing them 'v.th cknto 
or sandal paste They are considered to be 

the gifts of Viswakarma, whom they are 
meant to interpret Art thus becomes the 
interpretation of the Absolute or Love, not 
an abstraction but a person, God, and God 
aids the artisan in the revelation ot His 
beaut} The artisan's work is also sacred 
As is said in Manu, — 

• The hand of tl e artisan .s always pure So is 

(every tend ble commod ly) exposed for sle in tie 
market and food obtained by begging which a student 
holds (m his hand) is always fit for use that .S a 

“‘Another doctrine that exercises a most 
heneficial influence on craftsmanship is 
ihat of karma A man s deeds follow him 
n his next birth Thus one who .know, 
amiss his craft will fall into hell and suffer 
aher h.s death Builders and painters 
takinc money falsely from other men there- 
by emw poor Builders and painters who 
Sow ,W business well w.H become = 
lacking naught, so also cunning painters 


are meet to become nobles Builders and 
painters both, who know naught of their 
craft, when here are given according to the 
work accomplished, take that money and 
(leaving their work) rush home therewith, 
though they get thousands, there is nothing 
even for a meal, they have not so much 
as a piece of cloth to wear, that is the 
reward of past births, as you know , dying 
they fall into hell and suffer pain a hundred 
lacs of years, if they escape they will 
possess a deformed body and live in great 
distress , when born as a man it will be 
as a neeoy builder , the painter’s eyes will 
squint, — look ye, what livelihobd can there 
be for him? ( I he Maya matya) 

Again, the holiness of nature in its 
infinite variety and beauty' is the funda- 
mental thought of the Hindu, and is not 
only fixed and ritualised in the senes of 
the Hindu year's fasts and feasts but finds 
an expression in arts and crafts Thus the 
Hindu craftsman decorates his handiwork 
with the forms of wellknown plants and 
flowers, birds and beasts He worships 
God with grass, leaves and flowers and 
loves the birds and beasts associated with 
His life I hese therefore he represents in 
his handiwork Perhaps the most signm 
cant of the designs is the lotus pattern 
which to the Hindu is the symbol of life, 
the water in which it floats being «the 
eternity of existence I his beautiful con- 
ception is crystallised into the arts of India 
and appears again and again not only in 
Hindu but also in Muhammadan decoration 
Among the Hindus the most familiar 
copper or brass vessel used in home, tiar , the 
lola, has derived its shape from the partially 
expanded flowers of the sacred lotus 
Among oilier frequent flowers may be 
mentioned the iris, the imperial pendant 
lily, the rose and the polyanthus with it* 
gracefully nodding head of flower and 
revolute leaf margins, and many fruits of 
the plains such as the mango, brinjtl* **e, 
are also represented In the textiles flowers 
are very common I>ntt is a single flower 
or figure nnt connected by a brelhes, or jail* 
or fell (a when the flowers are large The 
various flowers depicted are denoted by 
further appellations Such as chavteh bnti 
(jasmine flowered) gul dandi buti (chrysan- 
themum flowered, and ge/tfa bull (man- 
gold flowered) When circular the fe«f* 
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would be described as chanda and tunnj 
is the name of the so called cone pattern 
of the Kashmir shawls A pan butt would 
be heart shaped like the betel leaf When 
the floral ornamentations form a net work 
that covers completely the field, the textile 
1$ called At other times the poetic 

name of panna hazara or thousand emeralds 
is given when the sprays of flowers are 
connected together like the settings of a 
jewel , so also the expression phell tar is 
used when a running floral pattern covers 
the entire field 

With the Muhammadans the lota has 
been given a spout because the Koran 
ordains that a man shall perform his 
ablutions in running water, and the water 
when poured out of the vessel is considered 
to be running water The shapes of the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan vessels and 
their respective uses have given birth to 
two widely different forms of both domestic 
and decorative metal works characteristic 
of our country 

Among birds the most frequent are the 
peacock and the paroquet represented in 
wood carving as well as in the textiles In 
the textiles the birds are placed usually 
head and tail in the vertical bands and in 
the transverse ones with each alternate 
bird looking over its shoulJer Another 
bird often depicted resembles the swan or 
goose— the vehicle of the great creator 
Brahma— at other times it is the Garuda 
The lion, the elephant, the horse and the 
ox are also frequently represented in the 
arts The representation of these birds 
and animal forms in life and vigour depends 
upon the guiding and controlling power of 
w Uvvn;* ceUgvaw \\ hew teLgvous He 
becomes dull a decorative and high art 
becomes a mere reproduction of conven 
tional forms flit Hindu craftsman 
moulds paint®, or carves these patterns out 
of bis own bead, not from any visible 
model before him His patterns are deeply 
rooted in the national life, full of symboli- 
cal associations that have no meaning to 
the foreigner, but enhance their significance 
a thousandfold to the pious Hindu For 
the reproduction of these patterns which 
thus form a characteristic language of the 
art of the people, the craftsman depends 
upon his race memorv and his own im- 
agination worked up bv a profound dei o 

4 


tion When he will b-gm his work, the 
craftsman according to the injunctions of 
the shastras will proceed to a solitary place, 
after purficatory ablutions and wearing 
newly washed garments Then he is 
enjoined by the shastras to compose in 
dividual consciousness Thus the mental 
image becomes clearly defined When the 
artist vividly sees his picture he draws it 
from his own mind The craftsman is also 
instructed to rely upon knowledge obtained 
in sleep or dreams On the night before 
beginning his work the imager, after cere- 
monial obligations is asked to pray 'O thou 
lord of all the Gods, teach me in dreams 
how to carrv out all the work I have in 
my mind 

ft should be observed in this connection 
that there is an immense variety of the 
patterns and of ornamentation in details 
in different parts of our country Each centre 
of .art develops its own peculiar variety of 
patterns and conventions . Thus in 
Ahmedabad, the phenomenon not un- 
familiar to the Indian traveller, of a banyan 
tree growing out of and around a palm 
until in its snake like entanglements of root 
and branch, the banyan strangles its foster 
plant is very common in arts and handi- 
crafts It is repeated time alter time in 
the carved slone, wood sandat and ivory, 
in the carved hide shields, in the Intkhabs 
and other taxtiles and in the gold and 
silver plate and jewellery, until it has 
become the characteristic feature of 
Ahmedabad art 1 his peculiarity is absent 
in the work of all other art centres in the 
country 

My ihological scenes are also represented 
IttquewVly vw the arts lwc.vdewvs «v 
the life ol the youthful Krishna are depicted 
w ith exquisite skill and delicacy in wood 
work 1 he moonlight dance of Krishna 
and the milk maids, while flowers are 
being showered upon them from the doud« Wy . 
or the passionate longing of Krishna for 
Kadha and the joy of their union -'are 
depicted with great feeling and J charrtfing 
idealism Nature seems 10 rejoice with the 
advent of God on earth , every bough of 
the tree, everv bird and animal as also the 
fish in the waters sing His praise, while 
the contentment of the trooping homeward 
cattle that is also depicted is admirable 
There are also in carved woodwork the 
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figures of ChSmunda slajmg ilic demons 
Chanda and Munda, Lakshmt with her two 
attendant elephants Sinswati playing on 
the 1 ina While m the ivory work 
especially in Bengal, the figure of Durga 
thrusting her spear into the demon Mahi- 
shasur and attended by Lakshmi, Saraswati 
and Ganesh is very popular and meets a 
large local demand The patters m almost 
every village of India, after making the 
domestic vessels, make toy gods and god- 
desses, prototypes of those represented in 
the higher arts 

Thus the arts and crafts of the Hindu are 
essentially idealistic and religious The arts 
and crafts of India are applied to the ends 
of religion and mythology Religion has 
not only been the motive force and inspira- 
tion. to the Hindu, artivt and craftsman, 
but ceremonial worship has also its influence 
on art 

The implements that are used in temples 
for worship have greatly stimulated art con 
ception Throughout the country, the Kosa 
or panch palra as well as the Kust or acha- 
want, the dhupdftni, the aratt lamp and the 
bells are often extremely beautiful objects 
largely drawn upon in decorative art 
Again the stnhasana of the pattern of the 
lotus leaf, a beautiful symbol, has originated 
some of th» most beautiful products of 
Indian art I hus the religion of the people 
has contributed to keep alive a high degree 
of mechanical skill and artistic feeling by 


creating a demand for the ceremonial 
implements in temples as well as in the 
household throughout the counlrv 
The religious festivals of the industrial 
castes are not many in number The worship 
of Viswaharma comes off on the Bhadra- 
Sankranti day The carpenter, the black 
smith, the baroer, the potter, the Saakharr, 
and the Kansari do not do any work on that 
day and worship their respective imple 
merits, n ashing them in oil, ghee, and 
Ganges water and besmearing them with 
sandal paste and vermtllion But the 
Hindustani artisans in Bengat donot observe 
this ceremony Another day in which the 
Hindu artisans of Bengal abstain from any 
work is the BijayS disarm day The weavers 
particularly do not work on Bijay3da«ami, 
in Animi anA thndrm ha}*:, ani worsVnp\k<t 
loom, the shuttle and the weights and mea 
sures with flowers, Vermillion, and sandal 
paste On the trayodasi day the} begin work 
a new The telis, the taitilrs and th egandha 
baniyas who ‘deal in spices worship Gan 
dheswari on the Bai«3khi Purnimi da} An 
image of Durga is made and the Goddess is 
invoked to aid trade, xtfwsft^r ’aWt | 
tflRnmit ^tefti^w* wMl Among the traders 
the first of UaisSkh and the RSmnavami 
days are observed as days of sath in which 
they begin their accounting anew in new 
account books 

Radiivkamal Mukerji 


ICHCHHARAM SURYARAM DESAI AN APPRbCIA HON 


G DJARA 1 mourns the loss of one of its 
premier journafists, ftfichharam Sur- 
- yaram Desai, the Lditorof the week- 
ly ‘'Gujarati who died in December 1912, 
rather suddenly in Bombay at the age of 
fifty five belt made in every sense of the 
term many’ events and adventures have 
crowded into his life A native of Surat, 
he came to Bombay in the early eighties 
with just* thirty five rupees in his pocket 
and during the course of thirty years he 
managed to build up a Journal, which is a 
power in the land, a first class Printing 


Press, worth many times thirty-five rupee* 
and ari-extensive fy pe foundry w/ircfr hat 
set the model for bodies of Gujarati and 
Nagan ty pes 

He came of a poor and distinguished 
parentage, the Desais of burat, and his an- 
cestors, though Banias, were rewarded b' 
the Mogul Emperors Akbar, Jehangir, Shah 
/chan and Aurangzib for their martial 
qualities by a Watan hereditary emolu 
menl of Rs ixoo) His schooling was of a 
rudimentary character, but he improved 
upon it so much later on that some of the 
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ICHllAR \M SLk\AR\M DeSAI 
best written nods published from tbc 
Gujarati press are attributed to his pen 
Earl) in life he had taken a fanes to print 
,n R presres and the collection of old manus- 
cripts. Intrepid and independent in nature, 
on the threshold of his career he found him- 
self entangled in the meshes of a serious 
not, called the I icense Tax Riot, at Surat 
in i8iS The police and the machinations 
of certain interested persons were successful 
in landing him into jail, but by the sue 
ce«sful advocacy of Sir Phirozshah Mehta 
he was able to prose an ahbt, and get 


acquitted From that 
period dates a friendship 
between the successful 
politician ad\ocateand the 
successful Journalist, which 
continued uninterrupted 
for nearh thirty years. 

He served as an appren- 
tice in two or three presses 
and journalistic offices.but 
the greatest event in hts 
life was the founding of 
the weekly Gujarati paper, 
1 he Gujarati ”, in 1880, 
with the financial help 
and advice of the late 
Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 
After some years, owing 
to a difference of views, 
the support was with 
drawn, but undaunted by 
the misfortune, single- 
handed, he carried on the 
enterprise and to day he 
has left it in a position 
of the utmost desirability 
A Londoner do not expect 
his morning paper on his 
breakfast table with 
greater longing than the 
townsman or villageman 
of Gujarat expects his 
weekly i«ue of “The 
Gujarati In fact what 
the * Kesari is to the 
Deccams, the “ Bengalee* 
of the Bengalis, the* Guja- 
rati’ is to the inhabitants 
of Gujarat Wherever a 
Gujarati has gone, to 
Burma, South Africa, Paris 
or London, there “The 
Gujarati has followed him Surely there 
must be something out of the ordinary run 
in the personality of an indiv idual to ac 
comphsh so much 

But his memory would be cherished by 
the Gujaratis, even more, Jor the unusual 
impetus he has given to th <5 literature of 
the province His collection of the works 
of all the old Gujarati poets m .eight large 
volumes is it'elf a monument of patience, 
labour and research Besides that the 
numerous works on all branches of learning, 
Ihston, Philosophy, Fiction, Religion, 
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Poetry ind Drama, published from the 
Gujarati Pres*, testify to 1m deep love and 
affection for h • language, specially as lie 
has had to spend considerably to gratify 
that lose and affection 
The policy of “ The Gujarati " in politi- 
cal nutters has been outspoken and at times 
the local Government thought it verging 
perilously on the border-land of sedition in 
its vernacular columns (the paper pos'esses 
Lnglish columns too) The first fruits of 
the Ness Press Act of into were that the 
paper ssas called upon to deposit a substan- 
tial security 1 he same was done but as a 
corollary to the action the expression ol its 
views has tn be most rigorously watched by 
Government A staunch supporter of radi- 
cal view*, the split in the National Con- 
gre's found him throw ing the full force of 
his weight on the side of the Convention as 
he felt that if ans thing practical was to 
be accomplished it would be done not by Px- 
irenust but b) Moderate measures In 
matters of social reform he lent his support 
to the orthodox or confers ative or the 
Snnatau Dhnrma party, but it must be said 
that he was not an opponent of slow and 
steady progress in the reform ol several 
caste restrictions He disliked the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in our social 
matters and the Age of Consent Bill, the 
Basu Biff and like measures were condemn- 
ed in the columns of “ The Gujarati * as 
svhole-heartedly as widow remarriage and 
indiscriminate mlcr-dining He naturally 


was therefore a great favourite of the ma 
jorily of his countrymen, whose views still 
run m the old grooves 

Having seen both the shadows and the 
sunshine of life, his heart always bled for 
the poor and the magnificent amounts he 
collected for the last two severe famines in 
the Presidency by appealing to his subs- 
cribers and opening a fund for the purno>e 
serve to show the high regard in which he 
was held by his readers both in and out of 
India 

I ime alone will show whether he has left 
an abiding influence behind him, whether 
his paper has been able to educate and 
mould public opinion, political and social, 
to any good purpose, but lint much •* 
certain, tfiat the farge number of useful 
books and publications that he has been 
instrumental in giving to Gujarat, has given 
a tone to that literature, stiffened ihe rather 
limp state in which it was before, and by 
encouraging several Shastris and strug 
glmg young men with a taste for letter* 
has brightened up the dark future which at 
one time some people thought was looming 
large before the province 

It is difficult to touch cursorily in a short 
magazine article on ihe manifold activities 
of the deceased, but if from the above lines 
it could be gathered that Gujarat had lost 
the Nestor of its Journalism, they would not 
have failed of their purpose 

Krisiinvial Moiianlal Jihveri 


MOHAMED AND THE QUR'AN 

Bv S Kuunv Bluish, m a , hcl (Oxov ), Bar at Law, Lecturer, Calcutta Universitv 


A TTER the conquest of Mekka, which 
took place in the Ramadhan of the 
8th year of the Hejirah, the new laws 
of war were promulgated and the second 
expedition against the Byzantines under- 
taken e 

Some Mekkans by taking part in a night 
attack on the Khuzaites, the allies of 
Mohamed, violated the peace which ex- 
* 11 is exped l on i rallied il e Little of I abut 


tended not only to the Muslims and the 
Mekkans but also to their respective allies 
This incident was most opportune fof 
Mohamed who had his eyes fixed upon 
MekLa and who now felt sufficiently strong 
to conquer the holy town He accordingly 
decided to avenge this violation of the 
peace, although Abu Sufyan him*elfcamc to 
Medina to offer apology and seek pardon on 
behalf of ihe entire community 
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Abu Sufyan was dismissed with a non- 
committing answer Hut the preparation 
for war was conducted with such zeal 
and secrecy that even before the an- 
nouncement of a formal declaration of 
war Mohamed with ten thousand men had 
pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of 
Mekka The town could offer no resistance 
and thus no alternative wav left to the chiefs 
but to surrender and to acknowledge 
Mohamed not onlv as their temporal ruler 
but also as a prophet of God Mohamed 
was satisfied with the remit and prohibited 
bloodshed where no opposition was offered 
Onl) at one of the gates of the tow n a ‘null 
hod) of fanatics were repelled In the sword 
\ general amnestv was proclaimed onl) 
some fifteen men were excluded from it Of 
thc*e several were pardoned at tl c interces 
sion of Mot amed s friends and *cveial took 
safet) in flight Onlv four persons were 
executed 

When order was restored in tie town 
Mohamed repaired to ihc limplr, performed 
the circuit round it according to the old 
heathen custom*, and cleansed it ol the idol* 
there 

Then, on one of the hills of the town he 
received the oath of allegiance, as also the 
vow to follow him in all wars against the 
infidel* At the same time lie again de 
clarrd Mekka a hoi) town in which only 
by waj dl exception did God permit him to 
shed blood but which henceforward was 
to remain inviolable He pacified the 
Medimtcs who feared that he might make 
Mekka, his birth place, the seat of his future 
residence 

During his stay at Mekka several 
generals were sent JLp .i.hr 
tribes to reduce them to submission to 
destroj idols and to demolish heathen 
places of worship 

He himself advanced at the head of 
12 000 men against the Hawazin tribes and 
the inhabitants of laif, who under the 
leadership of Malik Ibn Auf had taken up 
their post between Mekka and Taif 

When the Muslims came to the valley of 
Honain they were suddenly attacked by a 
Beduin ambuscade A panic took posses- 
sion of the Mohamedans which was deliber- 
ately increased by many Arabs who were 
hardly genuine converts and thus the troops 
took to a w ild flight Abbas the uncle of 


the prophet brought the fl)ing army to a 
place of safety then they fought afresh 
until the enemv fled, leaving a rich booty 
and numerous captives (o the victors After 
this lie town of I aif was besieged, where 
a portion of the defeated arm\ had taken 
refuge, but the Muslims were as pow erless 
against it as formerly the Mekkans had been 
against the entrenchment at Medina After 
a siege of scveial weeks Mohamed had to 
leave without effecting his purpose After 
the lapse of a year the town voluntarily 
surrendered According to some reports 
Mohamed was w illmg to gram manv con- 
cessions 10 them, *uch as freedom from the 
poor tax immunm from participating in 
ihe holv war and permission to retain fora 
vear their idol Al Lat When the treaty 
however was being drawn up Onar stepped 
forward ami prevailed upon Mohamed to 
accept nothing but unconditional subnm 

The submission of 1 aif was a herald for 
the submission of the inhabitants of the 
valley* 

from the most outlying provinces came 
messengers bringing homage to the victori- 
ous prophet After the conquest ol Mekka 
and the announcement of the new laws of 
war, no other choice lay to the Arabs except 
the choice between the Quran and the 
sw ord 

It did not press heavily on the B-duins, in 
different as thev were to matters of faith, to 
confess belief in one God, in Mohamed as 
the prophet of God, and in the Day of Judg- 
ment 

Nothing more was required of the con 
verts than ablution and prayer, a fixed poor 
jjf.Tf /u^xi-raAge zvonr xv life to Wr.kka OS 
the prohibitions the most important was not 
murder, theft, adultery and similar offences 
common alike to all religious societies ; but 
the prohibition to seek tribal aid in disputes, 
as had been the case hitherto, instead of the 
help of law and constituted authority Nor 
was this unreasonable, for without at no 
fusion of the tribes into one compact whole 
was possible, nor any ordered government 
practicable 

Mohamed was now the de facto master of 
the whole of Arabia Even the unfaithful 
(numerous as they were, and as their rapid 
apostacy after his death shows) found 
themselves constrained to acknowledges 
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Mohamet! as the prophet of God, with their 
tongue if not with their heart The next 
pilgrimage (632 A D) was suffered to be 
celebrated by none save Muslims at Mekka 
cleansed of idols In their midst did 
Mohamed repair to teach and instruct them 
in the various laws of Islam In one ol the 
discourses that he delnered he introduced the 
pure lunar 3 ear for all times, and laid 
down rules and regulations regarding the 
pilgrimage — rules and regulations calculated 
to inspire in tne pilgrim sentiments of 
worship and devotion They were these — 
he had to cover himself with a single piece 
of cloth , he was to avoid all quarrels and 
disputes, he was not to go about hunting 
he was to renounce ail sensual pleasures 
he was to visit first the temple in Mekka 
and then the other holy places in the neigh- 
bourhood Finally he was to slay the 
animal which he had brought with him 
for sacrifice It was to be used partly 
for his own and partly for the benefit of 
hts ppople and partly lor the purposes of 
chanty 

As regards the poor, Mohamed emphasis- 
ed the duties which the rich and the power- 
ful owed to them Lien tie helpless n/fe 
he recommended to the compassion of her 
husband, and secured a share for her in 
his property Finally he forbade games of 
chance, use of animals not properly slain 
the blood and flesh of swine , but mdispens 
able as w as camel s flesh to the Arabs he 
did not thinl it fit to import into Islam 
further dietary restrictions drawn from 
Judaism 

A few months after his return from this 
pilgrimage Mohamed made preparations 
fora third expedition against the Byzan 
tines, but this did not set out till after his 
death After a fortnights fe\er he died 
on the 8th of June 632 A D at the age 
of (13 according to trie ilmar anrfrfr ateum*- 
mg to the solar year 

Mohamed’s biographers ascribe his death 
to a poisoned piece of mutton which the 
sister of a slam Jew is said to have given 
him on the occasion of the Khaibar expe 
dition This campaign took place four years 
before his death and e\en if the fact of the 
attempted poison was proved the connexion 
between the two can scarcely be established 

As happened later in the case of the 
Caliph Abu Bvkr, very probably such a 


fable was invented— (for they could not 
make him ascend into heaven like Christ) 
to glorify him with the death of a martyr® 
And what indeed was not invented in 
the first century of the Hejiroh to glorify 
the prophet He was created before every 
other thing in the world On his birth 
a shining light appeared in the east, the 
fire of Magians went out , a violent earth 
quake shook the throne of the Khosroes 
He was born calling out * Jhere »s no 
God but God and I am the prophet of God ' 
Trees protected him and flowers greeted 
him as he passed through the desert, and 
even rocks saluted him as the prophet 
of God Such an one marked out in such 
a way could not die of ordinary fever 
He should at least die a martyr's death 
The personal contributions of Mohamed to 
these legends it is difficult to assess One of 
the oldest authorities report him as having 
said in lus last illness that he felt as if 
the veins of lus heart were bursting in 
consequence of the morsel that he took 
at Khaibar and the informant adds that 
Muslims might infer from this that God 
made Mohamed die as a martyr after he 
had glorified him by the seal of propbelship 

However that may be there is no doubt 
that he had frequent recourse to all sorts 
of fraud and imposture to secure his pur 
pose calling into his service the Angel 
Gabriel to reveal things which he could 
not himself believe f 

But we must not on tins account condemn 
him as a mere fraud, for unless he wished 
to undo his whole work nothing else was 
left to him but to act the part to the end 
for which he had originally believed him 
self to be marked out by God f 

Justly indeed might he claim to be the 
benefactor of his country ft was he who 
united into one nation the scattered tribes 
.Ift.vidu’nr pM-jjKVuifi 1 anYn fr, mm 1 dtnmu 5 rthair 
together by the ties of faith in one God 
and the immortality of the soul It was he 
who purified Arabia of idolatry and re- 
leased it from foreign bondage It was he 
who substituted an inviolable and inviolate 
system of law (imperfect it might be) in 
the place of blood revenge, law of might 

• Among the Musi ms every one was a martyr 
whose death was due in any v ay to a holy war 
t The translator tal es except on to it i« view of the 
learned aull 01 
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and wild caprice It was lie who (aid down 
the law for all time'. It was he who sofien- 
ed the hard lot of the slave, and show ed 
a paternal care for the poor, the orphan 
and the widow It was lie who nsvtgned 
a share to them in the poor taa and in the 
boot} 

The Qur'an condemn* cruelty, pride, 
arrogance, extravagance, calumny, games 
of chance, the use of intoxicants, and other 
vices whtch debase men and destroy social 
life It recommends faith in God and re- 
signation to His will This was meant as 
will appear in the sequel, as subversive 
neither of human activity nor of moral 
freedom Dut in consequence of some pas 
sages of the Qur’an the doctrine of divine 
decree has been misunderstood here and 
there 

Mobamed set a shining example to his 
people Apart from his weakness for the fair 
sex his character was pure and stainless His 
house, his dress, his food— they werecharac 
tensed by a rare simplicity So unpretentious 
was he that he would receive from his 
companions no special mark of reverence 
nor would he accept any serv ice from his 
slave which he could do himself Often and 
often indeed was he seen in the market 
purchasing provisions, often and often 
was he seen mending his clothes in his 
room, or milking a goat m Ins court 
yard He was accessible to all and at 
all times He visited the sick and was full 
of sympathy for all, and whenever politics 
was not in the way he was generous and 
forbearing to a degree Unlimited was his 
benevolence and generosity, and so was 


his anxious care for the welfare of the 
community Despite innumerable presents 
which from all quarters unceasingly poured 
in for him , despite rich bootv which stream- 
ed in — he left very little behind, and that 
indeed he regarded as State propertv After 
his death his propertv passed to the State 
and not to Patimili his only daughter, the 
wife ol \li 

B-sidev Fatimah Mohamed had other 
children, but tradition is discrepant as to 
their number But this much is certain 
that all save Tatimah predeceased him 
Of his is»ue we w ill only mention Ruqqaya 
and Umm Kulthum whom the Caliph 
Othman married — one after another— both 
children of fits first wife Khadiyah, and 
Ibrahim (son of the Coptic sla\c, Mary) 
whose premature death the prophet deeply 
mourned He did not weep aloud “for fear 
of annoying the Lord, and because of his 
belief that he would get him back". One of 
his companions finding him bathed in tears 
asked him whether he had not forbidden 
lamentation for the dead He replied ‘I 
have condemned weeping a louj, scratch- 
ing of the face md tearing of one’* clothes 
Shedding of tears, said he, on the occasion 
of a misfortue is a sign of compassion — 
shouting and shrieking is the work of devil ’ 

1 hough in no way free from the preju 
dices and superstitions of the time, he said 
to people who were disposed to regard 
the eclipse of the sun on the day of 
Ibrahim s death as a sign and a token of 
grief, that sun and moon care not for the 
life or death of a mere mortal 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS AT SAKCHEC 


T HE iron trade is one of the mam chan- 
nels through which millions of money 
are drained away from India to various 
foreign countries For a number of years 
this draining had gone on in full vigour 
Scarcely had any Indian put himself forward 
to stop this continuous heavy draining Only 
some sixteen years ago it roused strong op 
position in the heart of a renowned Indian 


merchant and gifted millionaire of the day, 
the late Mr J N lata He saw plainly that 
by the iron trade the purses of the foreign 
countries were becoming heavier and heavier 
and that of India correspondingly lighter 
I his appealed strongly to his generous and 
patnotre heart and he sought for a remedy 
with energy and vigour 

He formed the idea of manufacturing 
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iron in this country and toured all oyer 
India to seek lor a suitable place where his 
project could be realised in practice and 
he found one in the south east of Chotanag 
pur He also managed to secure vast *elds 
of iron ore, p> rites in the Mourbhanj State 
at Gurumahisma at a very low price 

At an advanced old age when p-opie 
Generally retire from all activities and pass 
their days with their grandchildren at home 
he started for England with the enthusiasm 
of youth to look into the methods employed 
,n big iron works there He vis ted many 
big iron manufactories there and minutely 
examined how they were conducted 1 hen 
i he went over to Germany to investigate the 
processes used in German iron works 
Had he lived for a few years more he 
would, we can well imagine 
America to see the Carnegie and other iron 


works there But before he could fulfil 
his scheme he was called away from th s 
world at a great d stance from his native 
country and among unknown people in 
Germany Had his lot been tl at of most 
great men whose great works remain unfi 
n shed for ever because of tl eir unsjmpathe 
tic and worthless successor* his idea would 
have been nipped in the bud But God be 
pra sed the sons of the late Mr Tata have 
inherited the good qualities of their father 
and have accomplished the monumental 
work of founding the first fnd an iron vvoiks 
on as b g a scale as that contemplated by 
their noble father 

kalimati is a minor station on the B 
N Ry 155 miles to the west of Catcutta 
and there are very few human hab tatioos 
in the neighbourhood The station escaped 
unobserved by most of the passengers till 
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Ti c Tala Iron and Steel Works — the Blast furnace 


about four }ears ago Since then it has passed the Kabmati station once or twice 

begun to draw the attention of Railway and noticed only this much of change, 

passengers, who do not only see it as a that huge pieces of iron were piled up * 

mere station in the heart of a forest but here and there and a number of bright 

a place whence warmth will spread all lights were glowing at a distance Since 

over the cold and stark bodj of India then 1 had not seen that place an> more 

and infuse new spirit into it Owing to During the last four j ears the worls have 

this stimulus, manv people imagine, India been built up and at man} places I heard 

will be able to stop the foreign drain people talking of this workshop highly 

partially Since then, I have had a great mind to 

I have journejed many a time this visit this iron works 

way and passed Kalimati but never thought Recently, last summer, with two friends 
it necessary to look out of the carnage I visited this much-talked of iron works 

window at the station or its surroundings , of the Ta*a Iron and Steel Company Four 

nor did I ever dream that this tiny station years ago Mr Renkin, an engineer of Pitts 

would have so much importance in the near burg, came here to superintend the mstalla- 

future tion of the big iron and steel plant A 

Four 5 ears have passed since the founda- dtstinguised mechanical engineer, Mr Julian 

tion of the great Indian iron works Kennedy b} name, drew up the plans for it 

During the earlier part of this period I Twenty or twent} five thousand labourers 


5 
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ttfiiktil in lilt conduction of thit beautiful!) illuminate the nocturnal depths 

hue* factor), Mr Nrnkui had to feed, of the fancied woods hong before we 
hmm. and take eare ol thi* am>j of reached Kahmati station uc noticed an 
labourer*, sudden!) brought to the nil)) d>»- extraordinary effulgence hire that of «m* 
irict where there «ji seated) anj human rite, hut all I it nat onty midnight 1 That 
habitation before nat the to muclutalkcd-nt iron work* of 

A law baa been patted to enable ibr lata A Co «e anticipated The plant 
Compani to acquire a freehold title of the u about three mile* from the ttation four 
fnc tquve mile* of land on which the yean ago scarcely one or two pasicngers 
would alight here in a month but now a- 
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The profound silence 01 the wild vale 
in the depth of immense darkness was 
broken by the rumbling sound 1 ke the roar 
ing of the sea caused by the semi concealed 
monster of machinery that stood before us 
like an abode of enchantment of some long 
told talc of the Arabian Nights A bright red 
glow was emanating from inside the plant 
and spreading to the sky above 1 rom 
that unpleasant shelter we marked rows of 
chimneys dark and tall as the genii of the 
old Arabian Tales revealed by the back 
ground of reddish brightness We passed 
the night somehow and at day break ve for 
tunately caught sight of the gentleman at 
whose quarters we intended to stop When 
he entered h s house we found that we had 
passed the night in his veranda without 
finding his house for his house w vs in the 
same block with the post office 


With the break of day all the mystery 
became clear to our ey es W e accompanied 
our host to see the workshop in the morn ng 
afier be ng refresl ed from the night s toils 
but it is not a thing which can be finished 
in a single morning 

Tata Co obtain iron ores from their 
fields at Gurumahisma in Wourbhanj State 
qo miles away to the south from the Works 
It is estimated that the iron depos ted there 
will last at least for 51.00 years 

Pure iron is found from the ore by 
smelting it Tor this operation it has to 
pass through the blast furnace which is 
about 80 feet in height and 25 in diameter 
and constructed of fire bricks lined with steel 
plates \n inclined plane runs in a 
slanting position from the top of the 
furnace to the shed where ore is stored and 
along the plane run two cars b\ means of 
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electr cpo\er an I these are attacl ed to a 
common cord vhicl passes through a pulley 
so that when one rises to the top from the 
bottom the other comes do vn from the 
top to the bottom I hese t vo cars are 
filled alternately \v th charges of coke 
limestone and ore to introduce these th ngs 
into the furnace through the cup and cone 
arrangement at its top II ere are a couple 
of blast furnaces in th s plant having a 
comb ned annual output of 120000 Ions of 
p g iron 

Coal and limestone are at first intro 
duced into the furnace up to the m ddle 
or * bosh of the furnace and then the whole 
mass is ignited Wien the coal in the 
furnace is fully ignited the charge of ore is 
then introduced up to the very fop of the 
furnace 

From a large p pe running outs de the 
hearth issue at intervals nozzles called 


tuyeres \\ I cl penetrate the wall of lie 
1 earih and introduce tl t forced draught 

The l ea r tl las^fVo open ngs one ol 
wl cl is called (fie* cinder hole tl rough 
vhich slags are dra'vh ofL and ihe other at 
a lo ver level for the tappinft^of the hqu d 
iron from tune to time H**- “walls of the 
furnace are ma !e of firebricks enclosed 
in masonrj and covered outs de w th a 
stout cas ng of iron plate Oi account 
of the terr fic heat of 3O00°F it is necessary 
to cool the 1 earth by means of water cir 
culat ng round it 

Iron smelt ng has been revolutionized by 
the introduction of a hot blast driving the 
bio vi g machinery Each blast f irnace has 
four regenerat ve stoves By the chemi 
cal action in de tl e furnace a good quant ty 
of carbon diox de is produced in it which is 
taken out from the throat of tl e furnaces by 
pipes and heats the air in tl e stoves Fh s 
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Tl c Tata Iron and S cel W o ks— Furnace for n ak ng Col e 
hot air is forced into the furnace b> means of the melted liquid mas* of iron in the 
tujeres In order to mainta n a constant form of slags 1 he melted ores inside 
blast two or three of four stores togethe the furnace can be examined from outside 
as large as the furnace^itself are used and b> means of spectroscope When the ores 
worked in rotation reach the above mentioned stage the upper 

The hotter the blast the hotter are the hole is opened and slags come out in masses 
^ases coming off and hotter the sto\e can From tie lower hole a long trench is dug 
be made in turn so that there is no difficulty which branches out into smaller trenches in 
in obtain ng a blast of 1500^ bj regenera the beds of sand The primary one is 
tion Another advantage of this process s called the sow and th- secondary ones 

that this hot blast economises the fuel pigs from the fane ful resemblance to a 

The work obtained bj the hot blast so v suckling a litter of little pigs 
is much greater than the work done when The lower hole is then opened and the 
simplv coal or other fuel lsemplojed thus liquid iron from inside the furnace rushes 
expense and time are mm mtsed in the out in a volcanic eruption and flows down 
former process the sow trench This torrent is continued 

When in the intens* heat of 3000’ to for some half an hour and when the liquid 
7 ooo°F chemical act on takes place the iron mass in the furnace is exhausted the hole is 
inside the furnace is separated from the ore closed and the liquid iron is allowed to 
and collects at the bottom of the furnace flow from the ‘ sow ' into the ‘pigs This 
free from silica and otl er impurities though crudest form of iron manufactured hereby 
not entirelj I hese impurities float upon goes bj the name of cast or pig iron 



Tl C Till tro and Slctl \ 

There is a b g electric crane where this 
p g iron is manufactured l his crane moves 
at some 30 feet above the floor of the 
died and settles just above the pig. tons \ 
huge electro magnet is suspended from it 
When the eclectnc cur.ent is passed through 
,t and the plate thereby gams a strong mag 
net.c property it touches the pigs which 
cl, nc fast W it m lot. Iheplue '.rawed 
and the cane then note, an ay to another 
s ,deol the shed .there an inclined plane is 
arnnged Uy slopping the eleclnc ctitrent 
fhe^maRPetie property ol the elect™ mtg»e. 
.an, slits and the pig* ate released upon 
he plane and slide done to the wagon 
ready under the plane lor the transportation 

0t The nijfiron is very brittle and no imple- 
ment, can be made ol tin. torm ol rrnn 

Of tl e two blast furnaces one was blown in 


on December 2nd ipt 1, and lias produced up 
toOctober isl 1012 6t 0^5 t ms of pig iron 
I be second oiV~lm been blown ,n * 


here is of uniformly excellent quality 

In order to mal e it fit for use the p JI?” 
has to undergo some other changes I* 1 
process which the cast iron undergoes •* 
termed puddling This operation •* 
performed in a reverberatory furnace an 
by ibis process the cast iron is freed fro* 1 
many impurities which are still in it *» 
furnace consists of two main parts separate 
by a low wall firebridge a chimney a"® 
enclosed by a thick roof of fire bricks '** ie 
the hearth has been brought to a certsi 
height of temperature a charge of pig ,f ® 
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and wrought iron scraps is mtroduceed the 
door is closed and rendered air tight with 
fire clay The pigs are placed m the 
middle of the “furnace and flame from the 
hearth is curved Upon the *pgs ovv ng to 
the convexity of the roof and thereby the 
iron melts As chemical action takes 
place some impurities come off in the form 
of gas and some are separated from the pure 
iron as slags The wrought iron assumes a 
spongy state and is transported to a steam 
hammer when red 1 ot The hammer 
pounds then so vigorously that the slags 
that had adhered are squeezed out like water 
from a sponge Iron thus obtained is 
reheated in a special furnace and hammered 
again then heated passed through a rolling 
mill and drawn into long blooms or bars 
The iron thereby obtained is comparatively 
though not absolutely pure and most of 


orks — the Cool ng Tank 

the implements of every day use are made 
of this form of iron 

Cast iron is br ttle but hard wrought 
iron on the other hand is malleable For 
this reason strong and hard iron imple 
ments can not be made out of any of the 
two For the preparation of this sort of 
art cles a medium of these two specimens of 
iron or steel is the best Ordinary steel is 
noth ng but iron combined with 3 to 1 5 
per cent of carbon It can be obtained »n 
various ways — (1) Bessemer s process (■») 
open hearth process and (3) acid and basic 
process But in fata s iron works the open 
hearth process is made use of As regards 
chemical action this process has a great 
resemblance to Bessemer s process 

The hearth for the preparation of steel 
has a bow 1 shaped bed of refractory subs 
tance supported by stout iron plates under 
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There is a big eleciric crane where tins on December 2nd, icji r, andhas produced »P 
pig iron is manufactured 1 Ins crane moves toOctober 1st, 1012, 61,055 tons P'fi ,f0 ” 
at some 30 feet above the floor ol the I he second oif?*h'ts been blown tn *ne 
shed and settles just above flic pig irons A September ztst, fn?a' andJias produced U P 

huge electro magnet is suspended from it to October 1st 191*, { 055 \pns The total 

When the eclectnc curtent is passed through pig iron production dfqto^ciober 1st, 19**1 
it and the plate thereby gams a strong mag was 62,131 tons TfKf*pig iron produced 
netic propert}, it touches the pigs which here is of uniformly excellent quahtj 
cling fast to it in lots 1 he plate is raised In order to mal e it fit for use the pigl*®" 
and the crane then moves an ay to another has to undergo some other changes l* 16 
side of the shed where an inclined plane vs process which the cast iron undergoes ** 
arranged 13 y 'topping the electric current termed ‘puddling’ This operation ■* 
the magnetic property of the electro magnet performed in a reverberatory furnace a” 
vanishes and the pigs are released upon by this process the cast tron u freed 1*®°* 
the plane and slide down to the wagon many impurities winch are still in it **"? 
ready under the plane for the transportation furnace consists of two mam parts separate 
of the ‘pigs’ by a low wall firebridge a clnntnev 

The pig iron is very brittle and no imple- enclosed by a thick roof of fire bricks tt he" 

ments can be made of this form of iron the hearth has been brought to a certai 

Of the two blast furnaces one was blown in height of temperature a charge of pig 1,0 
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and wrought iron scraps is introduceed the the implements of every day use are made 
door is closed and rendered air tight with of this form of iron 

fire clay The pigs are placed in the Cast iron is brittle but hard wrought 
middle of the *furnace and flame from the iron on the other hand is malleable For 
hearth is curved Upon the * pigs owing to this reason strong and hard iron imple- 
the convexity of the roof and thereby the ments can not be made out of anj of the 
iron melts As chemical action takes two For the preparation of this sort of 
place some impurities come off in the form articles a medium of these two specimens of 
of gas and some are separated from the pure iron or steel is the best Ordinary steel is 
iron asslags The wrought iron assumes a nothing but iron combined with 3 to i 5 
spongy state and is transported to a steam per cent of carbon It can be obtained in 
hammer when red hot The hammer various ways (i) Bessemer s process (2) 
pounds then so Vigorously that the slags open hearth process and (3) acid and basic 
that had adhered are squeezed out 1 ke water process But in Fata s iron works the open 
from a sponge Iron thus obtained is hearth process is made use of As regards 
reheated in a special furnace and hammered chemical action this process has a great 
again then heated passed through a rolling resemblance to Bessemer s process 
mill and drawn into long blooms or bars The hearth for the preparation of steel 
The iron thereby obtained is comparatively has a bowl shaped bed of refractory subs 
though not absolutely pure and most of tance supported by stout iron plates under 
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which currents ol air are circulated to 
reduce the temperature At each end is a 
regenerative stove divided into two 
compartments, one for gas and the other for 
air Each stove has valves leading to the 
chimney through which air and gas enters 
the furnace 1’ig iron is first of alt exposed 
and melted m this type of hearth and steel 
scraps are added gradually and melted to 
dilute the carbon in the cast iron The 
heating is continued and ferric oxide added 
until the carbon has been nearly all burnt 
aw ay, tlie silicon and phosphorous oxidised 
to slag and the sulphur dissipated When 
the decarbonization has reached the desired 
limit spigel eisen (a class of pig irpn in 
compound with carbon and manganese) is 
added, a top liole leading from the bottom 
of the bed is opened to permit the charge to 
flow down a channel to a trench in which 
the moulds are placed The steel flows into 
the moulds, and so big ingots of steel are 
obtained 

The first heat was tapped on 16th 
February 1912 and 6620 tons have been 
produced up to October last The quality of 
steel produced here is middling and has not 
jet come up to expectation But still it is 
not of inferior quality to what is generally 
obtained in the market 

The bloom of iron is reduced bj using 
a number of grooves,^ gradual!} diminish- 
ing size* JT^a roller^are often placed above 
one another The top one is driven by the 
lower one which constantly revolves in one 
direction A bar is passed between them 
and so it travels backwards and forwards 
until drawn out to the required length and 
shape Red hot bars were being taken 
from the hearth to the rollers on big electric 
cars by the crane and we were struck 
with the dexterity with which 

the men siezed the bar as it emerged 
and tossed it back to the proper 
groove In the final stages the glowing rod 
shot out from the rollers at an astonish- 
ing pace and wreathed about like a long 
fierce snake and then disappeared through 
the rollers with a wriggling movement 1 It 
stops at the saw machine where the rail or 
beam as it may be, is cut to the required 
length Then it goes to the pressing 
machine where it is pressed and made 
straight and its roughness is finished there 

For the convejance of these red hot bars 


sets of rollers are arranged in Jong rows 
which being mechamcallj revolved the bar 
also moves through them in the direction 
thej are revolv mg 

In fact, within five or six minutes a 
cumbrous red hot iron bar is metamor- 
phosed into a fine beam or a rail, as the case 
may b* The production of rolled steel in 
Tata’s Iron Works up to S-ptember 151,1912 
is as follows — 

Rail 730 tons 

Beams 25 <o „ 

Channels 420 „ 

Angles 360 , 

I he rails nnd beams produced here arc by 
no means inferior to German or British 
made ones and the price is also the same 
In the foundry house large articles are 
being cast Big wheel*, poi«, etc , are made 
here inr use in the works 

In the powerhouse situated in the east 
corner of the works there are two dynamos. 
Here the electric current necessary for the 
whole worl s is generated *1 he power house 
is the lamp of Atadin at the command of 
which like that of the owner of the lamptl e 

workshop as the genie of the Arabian Nights 

tale will do an amount of work more easily 
and more swiftly than can be believed H 

the supply of electric current stops suddenly 

theTwonstrouS machinery will stop too, 
111 e vanquished genie and alhand every 
wheel from the smallest wheels’*? small a* 
that ol a watch to the biggest one will 
instantly cease to revolve 

The gas which is produced by the action 
of the mills is condensed and steam is 
produced by which the action of the pone* 
house goes on 

In this big workshop coke is the thing 
which is needed at every moment In the 
blast furnaces, in open hearths for steel, and 

in fact at every step coke is used in large 

quantitiesand in almost every work it is the 
first thing required If the large amount or 
coke has to be purchased the cost become* 
excessive For this reason Tata &- C® 
have bought a vast coalfield at Jhema and 
they import raw coal from there, which is 
coked in the works The coke oven is 3 
long one consisting of 180 chambers in 
which coal is coked for their own use 
For the purpose of cooling the outer 
wall of the blast furnaces a huge reservoir 
of water has been made by damming a 
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deep valley One of the dams which has 
been built across a creek is 3 500 feet long 
and 57 feet in height Water is pumped in- 
to it from the river Subarnarekha, three 
miles off The company has formed another 
scheme to make a valley between two 
hills situated about six miles from the work- 
shop as a reservoir of their water Nego- 
tiation is goifig on for aqumng this part of 
the Dalma hills 

We had a mind to visit the hills and the 
vallej which the Company wishes to turn 
into their reservoir of water We started for 
the hilla about seten m the morning, 
crossed the Subarnarekha and reached 
almost the foot of the hills when it was 
about twelve o’clock The scorching rajs 
of the sun abo\e and the sandy ground, hot 
as fire, beneath our feet prevented us from 
advancing anj further or climbing up the 
hills, and all Ourspint and energy sank low 
To our great misfortune we foolishly left 
our shoes behind at home when we started 
for the hills in the cool morning consider 
ing that it would be an advantage to 
climb the hills barefooted Our difficulty in 
returning home was indescribable , we 
reached home hardly ah\e 

In the afternoon we went out to see the 
town Bungalows of Runeegunge tiles have 
been provided for the entire staff The nor 
them quarter close to the plant is meant for 
the Europeans and the southern quarter for 
the Indians The town though not jet well- 
organised, is neat and clean and quite 
picturesque The long chain of the Dalma 
hills forms the background of the town and 
the river Subarnarekha and another river 
encircle the town which is surrounded bj 
trim lorests 01' teak 

The residence of the Manager of the Tata 
Steel and Iron Works is m the northern 
quarter and a beautiful one By the side of 
it stands another bungalow as nice as the 
lormer one where visitors of distinction and 
the Directors of the Iron and Steel Companj 
reside when they come 

There is a good foot ball ground where 
foot ball is regularly plajed There are t*vo 
hotels, one English and the other American, 
organised by the English and Ame- 
rican labourers and officers The German 
labourers of the works, though they are a 
good many in number, have not got their 
own hotel 


The Company supplies filtered water for 
general use in the town and will soon 
arrange for electric light as well as fans in 
the houses there It is not of course 
compulsory for every householder to 
ha\e electric lights and fans which will 
cost them an amount monthly or yearly, as 
the case maj be The amount which the 
householders have to pay in addition to the 
monthly rent of the houses is but small and 
the fitting of electric fans or lights depends 
upon their free will 

There are posts of electric lights at short 
internals in the town, which is beauti- 
fully illuminated all over at night 

Formerly the Companj had a scheme of 
laying tram lines from Sakchee to the 
kalimati station but when all sorts of 
arrangements had been made for it, their 
scheme was altered and the tram was re- 
placed by the railroad But the road 
through which tram lines were intended to 
run still retains the name of Tram Road 
The market place falls on the wav to the 
Station m the southern quarter There is 
onlj one shop which supplies all sorts of 
miscellaneous things of everjday use for 
the whole town The supply of necessary 
things is verj poor It would be a great 
boon at this time to the townsmen if a 
dozen shops of various necessar\ things 
are established here immediately , the dealers 
too can profit themselves by this 

The post office and the Tata Charitable 
Hospital is situated in the northern quarter 
side by side The hospital is well organised 
and has a complete staff It is now in 
charge of a Bengali gentleman, who is 
an L MS of the Calcutta 'Medical 
College and’ an experienced' physician ancf 
surgeon A corps of trained nurses from the 
Albert Eduard Hospital of Poona has been 
brought here There are two compounders 
in the hospital who work untiringly and 
work very well Both of them are Bengali 
gentlemen In the present hospital there 
is not sufficient room for a good many 
indoor patients For this reason the Com- 
pany has sanctioned Rs 50000 foe a new 
hospital building on a beautiful spot open 
on all sides, near the present one There 
is another sanitary officer, also a Bengali 
gentleman, who has passed from the Cut- 
tack Campbell School \ 

A school has been established for the 
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children of officers residing here The 
number of students is notv over fifty 

A police force is of course necessary for the 
maintenance of peace in so big a town A 
corps of private guards has been organised 
for the Tata Company All of these 
men are ex-soldiers They are polite and 
always at service for helping others in diffi- 
culties Their uniform of khaki and their 
violet turban around the tall red conical hat 
looks quite imposing There are many 
things which the Bengal Police can learn 
from them 

The modern system of drainage has been 
initiated here and a sanitary corporation of 
five hundred members has been formed 
Thissanitary staff is not content merely to 
get their pay and sit idly quite happy at 
home but works vigorously to improve the 
sanitation of the town 

Joists manufactured in Tata s Iron Works 
have been out in the market 1 he sale of 
pig iron 0/ Tata and Co is much greater 
than the sale of steel or joists 40 000 tons of 
pig iron were sold up to 30th June, 1912 , 
the total tonnage sold up to rst October 
was 1,00,030 tons exclusive of 6,120 tons 
of pig consumed jointly by the Company s 
Steel Works and Iron Foundry 

The sale of structural steel up to the 1st 
October was 2,300 tons Varying quanti- 
ties have betn sold in Japan, Burma, China, 
the United States, Australia, Manchuria, 
New Zealand, etc , of which Japan is the 
biggest customer 

The works are mainly conducted by 
American, German, bnghsh and Chinese 
labourers , and there are also Punjabis.Parsees 
and Marhattas, but they are employed in 
minor works Though the Indian labourers 
are at present far inferior to the European 
and American labourers and not well 
trained- the Company. I think, does not 
take proper care to try to conduct the 
works ultimately wholly by Indian labour, 
in which case the Company as well as the 
people of this country would be greatly bene 
fited The bulk of the labourers in the 
works are foreigners and the amount of 
money drawn by them in the form of pay 
is large If that amount be spent in such 
a poor country as India instead of enriching 
the rich then it would be a great blessing 
to us no doubt 

Though the iron works ts situated in 


Bengal (we are speaking of the natural 
province, not the political one), not a 
single Bengali could be found in the 
iron works Of course the less labo- 
rious work of the hospital is thoroughly 
conducted by the Bengalis, I mean the 
people of Bengal proper Lots o! Bengali 
youth are seeking for any sort of services 
everywhere and there is not a single mer- 
chant office, not to speak of Government 
offices, or house of a gentleman who needs 
a private tutor for his sons, which is not 
beseiged by an army of applicants cring- 
ing for a petty post of Rs 15 or 20 

7 he numbers of graduates and undergradu- 
ates is swelling so rapidly that there will soon 
be scarcely any office I fear unknocked at 
by them Sometime ago one of the con 
temporary great men of Benga* was forbid 
ding some one to graduate here in Calcutta 
or other Indian Universities, for, he said, 
one becomes as inebriated and imbecile as 
art opium eater after graduating here, and 
hankers after a petty clerkship or at most a 
Deputy Magistrateship He gave many ex- 
amples of great men in the country most 0/ 
w horn are not graduates or even undergradu- 
ates of any university of India or Europe 
and said that in fact undergraduates could 
do greater work than graduates Though he 
said this m a half joking mood still there 
is much truth in it * 

Our Calcutta University ( will turn out 
at least fifty thousand graduates, under 
graduates and matriculates within ten yean 
and what will they do? By that time so 
many lucrative posts will not be created 
certainly ' What will be their fate if the 
tendency still remains the same as it is* 

We can dare to cope with Europe if we 

can ever improve in mechanics That » 
the vulnerable point of Europe II our 
youths can forsake the foolish craze for 
prosecuting the general course of studies 
here and can free themselves from the 
snare and go to foreign countries to 
learn Mechanical Engineering and take 
service at Tata's Iron Works or at some 
other place, they can do some useful work 
for their country 

In fact, we feel shame today to do any 
work which requires bodily labour, but to us 
apprenticeship for a clerk’s post of low 
grade in a wine shop is a quite honour 
able one 1 At this early stage ol our im- 
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summarised his re edies in the following 
words 

Tind RalTeiscn, find so 1 should prefer to put it 
the precise form of co operative credit wh ch will su t 
every part cular local ty in vvh ch you propose to 
operate • 

The Indian Government waited long 
enough for the coming-out of an fndian 
Raffeisen, but India is a land par excellence 
of complete reliance on the established 
authority for initiation or experiment of a 
new scheme and Indians the most docile of 
subjects, faithful in following but slow in 
independent advancement No people in 
the world have known better to preserve 
the past and intrenching its institutions with 
greater ingenuity than the Indians They 
still retain the hierarchy of castes that their 
ancestors originated two thousand years 
ago , they have strengthened it if at all, bv 
innumerable subdivisions and emphasized 
the privileges and disabilities of birth 
They have not yet emerged from the regime 
oE status which Europe abandoned five cen- 
turies ago Ihev have been the parasites 
on the glories of an unknown age, delight- 
ing in the accomplishments of their fore 
fathers endowing them even with greater 
sublimity than ever existed by means of a 
fertile imagination They have always 
looked up to the state as the fountain of all 
enterprise, as the prime agency for bettering 
their condition In accordance with these 
traditions it was inevitable that the Govern- 
ment must take independent steps sooner 
or later if it intended to do anything in the 
line of ameliorating the stale of the 
peasants, which in other lands had been 
mainly accomplished by individual efforts 
and private enterprise On the 25th of 
March, 1904 was passed the Co operative 
Credit Societies Act to ' encourage thrift, 
self help and co operation among agricul- 
turists, artisans and persons of limited 
means ’ The pioneer work of introducing 
the movement to the village agriculturists 
was done by Got eminent officials and even 
at present the co operative societies existing 
in various parts of India are under the guid- 
ance and control of the Registrars appoint- 
ed for each province by the Government 
more recent years the official endeavours 

ave been considerably re inforced by the 
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help of private individuals and the increas- 
ing sympathy of the general public 
Though the Registrars are suggesting and 
working towards the gradual withdrawal 
of Government assistance, the time has 
not quite come when the movement can be 
left without danger m the hands of its ulti- 
mate guardians — the people themselves 
The real value of the movement started but 
a few years ago is seen, apart from the 
numerical progress of the credit societies 
and the members, in the spontaneous 
development of the co-operative spirit m 
the agriculturists and their multiplying ap- 
plications for starting the rural banks in 
their villages Its real hopefulness lies in 
the fact that the stimulus comes from below 
and therefore affecting far larger numbers 
in an infinitely more effective way than 
any movement taking its rise from the 
upper ranks ol society can ever hope to do 
Moreover the gains derived from it are dis- 
tributed evenly among the population, 
increasing the productivity of our chief in- 
dustry, agriculture, and making for an all- 
round improvement in the condition of the 
poor 

The progress of cooperation will be 
readily seen from the following tables In 
1906 the number of the credit societies was 
846, now it is 8177 1 here were 91 343 

members of such societies in 1906, now 
there are 403,000 members * In 1906 their 
funds amounted to Rs 2131258, in 1910- 
II they amounted to over Rs 202 68,133 
The figures speak for themselves. The co 
operative movement has taken a firm hold 
in the Indian soil At present there is no 
longer the difficulty'- of familiarising the 
people with its principles, but how to check 
the development of societies without any 
prospects or financial stability, without at 
the same time discouraging the growth of 
really solid societies The chief difficulty, 
as one of the Registrars points out, “ to the 
spread of societies is the difficulty of 
obtaining literate members sufficiently com- 
petent to keep accounts Extension of 
primary education would not only remove 
this difficulty but would enable the 

• h gures as g ven by Mr Maclagan in his speech 
to ihe Keg st rats Conference at Simla from a report 
m the T mes of Ind a (Weekly Mail Ed lion) Nov 
2nd 1912 
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members to late a more intelligent interest in their society’s business "= 

Table I JbstoWK the progress of the Co opera i.r Creo 1 Soc, ei.es in Briiisl. IbJib 
itata in the Statisiical Abstract relating to British India from 1901 1909 10 (cd 6017) 1911 a, 
British Ind a for igto I 1 and preceding years Commercial Part 11 *9*2 


N umber of Societies 1 9 3 3-°6 

Rural 
Total 
Members 
Capital 


Increase m amount 
Percentage increase 


Note — r*or the years iguj 06 to 190, oS Statistics of 
Mysore Societies are included 

Table II for M>sore State 

\ ear Number of 
Societies 

1908 09 4a 

1909 10 70 

1910 11 111 

Abridged from the Commercial Statistics for British 
India 

11 

In all countries agriculturists have been 
generally less enlightened, more conserva- 
tive, poorer and more ignorant than the 
factory population residing in large towns 
It is only recently — since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that the peasantry even 
in most European countries have become 
free from the cruel bondage of the money- 
lender and begun to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labour Manufacturing industries have 
advanced by leaps and bounds , large joint- 
stock banks have arisen in response to the 
needs of the commercial world and by com- 
petition brought down the rate of interest 
to its lowest limit But in agriculture 
the case has been different Inspite of 

• Set Report on the working of co operatn e cred t 

societies in the L ruled Provinces of \gra and Oudh 
for the year 190S 09, p 13 
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agriculturists could not utilise all the 
varied resources and facilities for produc- 
tion that scientific progress has been 
continuously putting at their disposal, 
for want of capital Agriculture by its na- 
ture can never be centralised to the same 
extent as the manufacturing industries, nor 
could its credit market be organised on the 
same basis as the large joint stock establish 
ments of our times The cultivator of 
land being a small man without any 
considerable reserve and with an imperfect 
knowledge of the money market is the ideal 
customer of the money-lender Large 
banking houses cannot give him any help 
because he has no collateral to offer, his 
security is merely of a personal nature, his 
needs small and for a longer time , nor is 
it profitable for the large banks to deal in 
such small transactions The security that 
the farmer offers, though generally solid, is 
intangible and cannot be realised in the open 
market Again, to appraise its proper value 
requires intimate personal knowledge and 
familiarity with local conditions Conse 
quently there must be small local organisa 
tions to render effective aid and provide 
cheap credit to the agriculturists This 
question was first solved in Germany by 
Raiffeisen in Flammersfeld in 1848, and 
the many thousands of villtge banks of 
every variety in different parts of the world 
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owe their inspiration to the small bank 
that he first founded as a means of combat* 
ing the cruelties of usury 

In India where land is mainly cultivated 
by small farmers,® the peasantry has for cen 
tunes been in perpetual bondage to the 
village Ganiya, whose philanthropic spirit 
has not been outraged by lending the needy 
peasants at rates exceed mg a hundred or two 
hundred per cent in addition to the custo* 
mary gifts and services due from the 
borrower on special occasions which to ihe 
serious discomfort of the farmer arise but 
too frequently I he maximum rate of in 
terest is said to have reached something 
like 1765 per cent 1 Once the farmer has 
got entangled m the meshes of the clever 
sowkar, he is lost for ever The Baniya is 
not very anxious for the repayment of the 
loan in the first few months or even years 
and then the illiterate peasant finds to his 
amazement and expense that he cannot 
cope with the manipulations of the accounts 
by the Bamya and that his debt very rarely 
remains within hopes of possible repayment 
Year after year he is only left with the 
means of bare subsistence and the rest of the 
product of his hand toil goes to the village 
sowkar who is ever ready to advance loans 
and help his ignorant village compatriots 
The conditions are not very different in the 
case of large landed properties, as in Bengal, 
which are seldom cultivated by the proprie- 
tors, who are hardly more intelligent than 
poor peasants but with more expensive 
tastes The relations that subsist between 
owners and tenants in England do not exist 
in India The tenant in India does not 
receive any help from the landlord in buy- 
ing manure or introducing improvements I 
think it will be hardly denied that the policy 
of permanent land settlement wherever it 
prevails has contributed not to ihe prosper- 
ity of the cultivator of the soil, but of the 
landowner and created an idle aristocracy 
sunk in the deepest ignorance cherishing the 
empty pride of illustrious lineage and cling- 
ing tenaciously to time-worn customs and old 

* 1 he number of small holdings ' cultivators is 
calculated by Sir Theodore M orison to be about 
26 000 000 See T M orison s Industrial Orgamsa 
tion of an Indian Province p 13 Tor a good 
account of the needs of agriculturists and the 
necessity of co operation, see Ch v vu, 2nd edition, 
1911 


prejudices The farmer remains as helpless 
as before, he derives small comfort from 
the existence of a prosperous cla«s which 1$ 
interested in him to the extent of getting 
from him the highest rent that he can pay. 

The bondage to the money lender, mis- 
fortunes of frequent famines, hopelessness of 
improving future prospects, existence of a 
rigid caste system which once for all deter- 
mines one’s career m life— all these factors 
have co operated to produce a peasantry in 
dustrious but ignorant, generally thrifty but 
extravagant in marriage feasts, lacking in 
enterprise, devoid of ambition, utterly 
fatalistic Regeneration from a slough 
of helplessness such as this can only 
begin with, and come from the rank and 
file of the masses. Our educated classes 
have always been enthusiastic, rather 
than active for the industrial renaissance 
of India they have shown its necessity, 
but not taken any measures to realise 
it Agricultural colleges have been mainly 
instrumental in turning out students who 
never intend to become practical agricul- 
turists themselves, but merely to employ 
their knowledge in obtaining government, 
posts Agricultural training has been al- 
most entirely confined to the non-agncul- 
tural classes, and hence unproductive of any 
benefit to the community 

With the extension of railways and open- 
ing up of the distant village markets and 
their linking up with the world-markets 
competition has been brought to our very 
doors and become a factor of vital import- 
ance To survive in the contest with pro- 
gressive and well organised nations the 
necessity of abrogating the archaic methods 
of cultivation — so wasteful and expensive, 
has become paramount. It raised grave 
apprehensions even so early as the time 
when the late Mr Justice Ranade wrote 
about the economic conditions of litis 
country His fears were enhanced by the 
grave fact that agriculture, besides sharing 
the disadvantages of dependence on seasonal 
and climatic variations is subject to the law 
of diminishing returns 

Thanks to the introduction ol co-opera- 
tion and the alacrity with which our tradi- 
tionally stolid and impervious peasantry has 
adopted it and the enthusiasm and the 
practical instinct these none too well 
educated farmers have displayed in conduct- 
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ing the newly stalled credit societies, the 
danger of indefinite postponement of India’s 
awakening in matters of industries has been 
at least minimised The progress that India 
has made in this direction during the last 
seven years has been simply unsurpassed 
by any other country The spirit of co- 
operation has under the un«elfish and vigil- 
ant guidance of the Registrars permeated 
thoroughly wherever the message has been 
carried, even in the most backward parts of 
India such as the United Provinces and the 
Punjab Some of the advanced native 
states like Mysore and Baroda have also 
taken steps in promoting the growth of 
credit societies 

The Co operative Credit Societies Act 
makes a two- fold division into 'urban 
societies which consist ol members of whom 
not less than four-fifths are non agricultur 
1st and the ‘rural’ societies which have the 
same proportion of agriculturist members 
The first type is restricted to comparatively 
large centres of population and suited to 
the requirements of small shop keepers, 
artisans, wage earners, carriage drivers, 
weavers leather workers, clerks and other* 
It is practically an adaptation of the 'Credit 
Association’ of Schulze Delit2sch to the 
Indian soil The characteristics which 
separate it from the rural type are (’) the 
ipore commercial nature of the former (2) the 
existence of shares (3) and usually limited 
liability Here there is no lack of business 
ability as in the case of rural societies, nor 
is it composed of very poor members They 
are men of some enlightenment, though of 
small means and are usually reluctant to 
disclose the purpose of their borrowings 
The delicate question of prestige debars the 
frank avowal of adverse conditions Some 
of the urban societies are conducted so 
efficiently that their shares are sold above 
par, which is however dangerous to the 
development of the true co operative spirit 
and is likely to lead to pure commercialism 
The primary object of such credit associa 
tions is to help the deserving non capitalist 
to become a capitalist, to bring out superior 
ability out of the ranks of artisans and 
small workers, which would otherwise 
starve for want of capital The Schulze- 
Delitzsch institutions, to use the German 
equivalent, ought to thrive in our country, 
which still counts the small worker working 


on his own behalf by millions, which 
abounds in smalt weavers and leather work- 
ers, potters and small retail sellers, who have 
been used to the idea of combination or 
the gilds from ancient times The develop- 
ment of the Urban banks has not proceeded 
with the same rapidity as that of the 
Rural banks or rather is not so numerically 
striking This is probably to be accounted 
for partly by the spirit of greater indepen- 
dence, by the absence of pressing needs 
prevalent in the higher tier of the working 
classes, and partly, because of their larger 
size of the unit 

In spite of the greater resources and 
better management of the urban societies, 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
rural banks is infinitely more important 
from the standpoint of the community, be 
cause they bring deliverance and help to 
those who are most in need of them, because 
they lift up the very classes of population 
that cannot be lifted up in any other way, 
because they arise amidst poverty and help- 
lessness to transform them into prosperity 
and self reliance A rural credit associa- 
tion is confined to small villages and can 
be formed in accordance with the law pro- 
vided there are at least ten persons willing 
to become members It is a society of 
neighbours to render mutual help , it is 
primarily intended not to make profits or 
distribute dividends but to provide cheap 
credit to the members for profitable pur- 
poses only Good character is absolutely 
essential for the membership of the society 
The object of borrowing must be fully dis- 
closed to the society and the society must be 
satisfied as to its prospects and see that the 
loan is utilised for the specified purpose 
The society is ready to lend to any member, 
however poor, provided he fulfils all the con- 
ditions of the society, it does not demand 
any security from him except an acceptance, 
sometimes accompanied by a couple of 
sureties 1 he loans are generally for a con- 
siderable period and repaid in instalments 
which must be forthcoming with absolute 
punctuality The entire management of 
the bank is entirely gratuitous, and confined 
to its own members It acts chiefly in 
borrowing money from larger banks on the 
common security of us members to lend it 
in the village at a slightly higher rate It 
also discharges another important function, 
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wh.ch is likely to be ol ir leasing import- 
Tnce in lo.nie, which ,s that .1 acts as a sa»- 
,ne bank ol ilie paiticular village. The act 
ol 8 , 904 did not allow the toralsociet.es to 

accent deposits Iron, non-members except 

on special permission, which would have 
debarred^hem from n.ili.mg the resources 
that were most near and available to them 
But the legal difficulty was overcome by 
The easy expedient ol calling the deposits 
‘ loans 'and thus the savings ol the rich non 
members were put to then best use 

s. 

(^ead^and^ub banks) number onlj 7 07 ihe 

r.'n,' "miTy M S ^ “'beusand J agticul, units- 

not even 2 per cent ” * 

So ,t would be a great help to 

I 7 S' ready'hn-cTa'^ai'd Iron, 

brrnsis-Lrsaft 

feed ers They receive loans from the dis- 

“c. bank. « ».«• varying bom 9 '• 

cent and lend .hem out lo ll.eir member, at 
m to 15! per cent Trom this w.H be 
nnug.d .h. intensity ol demand lor money 

um'jet .T5.E ^ 

regarded as ruinous, .. accepted will, pe.lec, 
The' purposes for winch the member. harrow 

<rA£rt?£~ jsvl? r. k, co 8 

Ol credit societies. twijl^ be ^ 

JSSTuTu Luzzati say,,,, capitalise, 
on it, c 33rd yt-iml, Ib'l 


honesty It creates credit out ol the intan- 
gible asset ol reputation lor industry and 
thrift ol the wo.k-people Its security is 
personal, and consequently wherever true 
co operation has taken root, Ihe principle 
ol unlimited liability 'ends 10 spread 
soeciallv m the case of RaHeisen or rural 
banks There are three characteristics 
which distinguish Ihe latter from all others, 
namely, (1) unlimited liability , (a) inahen 
able rescu e lend, and, (3) the absence ol 
d.v.dends or profits There are two distm- 
guislung features which separate eo opera- 
tive societies from ordinary banks, tit , (i) 
management by members who make use 
of them, and (2) the credit given ts of a 
personal kind • 1 he principle of unlimited 

liability appears to be spreading in India 
in preference to limited liability, our village 
folk seem to have a stronger liking to make 
use of the simpler method and incur cor- 
respondingly greater risks But it must 
be at once said to their credit that hitherto 
the money borrowed has been punc- 
tually and fully paid by the societies, to 
the central banks, and loans paid by th- 
members to their societies Hardly any 
case of default of any magnitude has hither- 
to occurred , , . , 

That co-operation has succeeded in India 
that the illiterate Indian peasantry has 
rap.dly and practically learnt its lessons, 
can no longer be gainsaid Perhaps it rt 
pertinent to quote here a remark of the 
Registrar for the United Provinces, who 
writes that — 

The co opera! vc societies lave hitherto failed to 
attract Ihe capital o» the professional money- 
lending classes U aiythug Ihe village Ban.ya* 
lost lily is increasing a lnbute > perhaps to the 
growing success of ihe mov cment 

III 

The cau*es that have led to the pheno- 
menal progress of co operation in India 
are not far to seek The people have been 
used to it in some form or other from 
contless generations , our village com- 
munities have been so organised that the 
interests ol different classes in the com- 
munity have been inextricably inter con- 
nected and that the general prosperity 
of a village really means the prosperity of 
individuals therein Our peasantry, though 
t See C R I ay s Co perat on at home anil.il road 
P S hi ig V Son lyiS L h I 
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addicted to antiquated methods of produc- 
tion, has not been ignorant of the necessity 
of proper manuring or of allowing the land 
to lie fallow for a time, nor unaware of the 
possibilities of improvements in the old 
fashioned agricultural tools , but it has 
been through untold centuries oppressed by 
usurers and seriously hampered in bettering 
its conditions by the Jack of capital In 
recent times the farmer has been rightly 
sceptical of using machines exhibited at 
the model farms, the profitableness of which 
has not been proved to his satisfaction 
Now that borrowing at a reasonable rate 
from his own brethren has been made 
possible, to do which he has to account for 
and explain the profitableness and prospects 
of his proposed scheme of improving his 
land, that the co-operative movement has 
shown unusual vitality everv where None 
can set limits to the grow th of rural credit, 
the expansion of agriculture, the rise of 
farm industries, the development of distribu- 
tive societies, nor can any one foretell the 
rapidity with which the movement will 
spread, or whether it is capable of advancing 
at the same quick pace that it has displac- 
ed during the last seven years Yet it is 
with the regeneration of our agriculturists 
that the true and real foundations for ihe in- 
dustrial renaissance of India, for the increase 
of the prosperity of her people, are being 
laid. For a long lime to come India must 
remain predominantly an agricultural 
country but let us hope that before long 
agriculture in India will be conducted on 
radically different lines from those hitherto 
adopted Jf our agriculture progresses at a 
rapid rate— for which there are hopes — and 
shows signs of developing in the direction 
in which the smalt countries of Europe — 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland — have de- 
veloped, then there need be no despondency 
at the length of time that must elapse before 
the hope of the late Mr Justice Ranade of 
seeing India partly an agricultural and 
partly an industrial country is realised, 
then there need be no apprehensions that 
agriculture is subject to the melancholy 
law of diminishing returns, that the 
exhausted soil of India will be unable 
to cope with the pressure of population 
and the increasing keenness of interna- 
tional competition It was only in 1864 
that the Danes infuriated at the loss 

7 


of Schleswig-Holstein determined to win 
a victory in peace by establishing schools 
and colleges amidst the agricultural popu- 
lation, by awakening the entire nation to 
its manhood, by increasing the national 
prosperity and making Denmark an object 
of envy to her powerful military neigh- 
bours The whole of modern Denmark 
bears the impress of those Herculean efforts 
of a few years ago It was not until 1882 
that the first co-operative dairy was started 
m Denmark Now she produces butter 
worth more than 9 millions sterling for 
export to other lands “ Denmark, once so 
poor, is now, except England, the richest 
country in Europe in proportion to its 
population" 0 “In Denmark there is only 
one big toun, the capita) and port of 
Copenhagen The rest of the country is 
agricultural Agriculture is highly developed 
and, outside the small islands, the soil is 
largely owned by small farmers cultivating 
say twenty to seventy acres from which 
two facts it follows almost as a corollary 
that Denmark is x network of co-opera 
tion Ihe result of this proficiency in the 
arts of peace is a highly educated and 
prosperous Denmark. 

It [co operation] lias brought ihe results of 
science \\ thin the peasant s reach and he has been 
quick to iva I himself of them it lias transformed a 
great pirt of farm work into factory industry 
increased tic y leld of the soil improved thepositioi 
of the peasants and drawn rich and poor together { 
Here then before the spreading light of 
science shrinks to insignificant dimensions 
the gloomy phantom of the law of dimi- 
nishing returns The word agriculture is 
still employed to signify this altered state, 
but it embraces what were formerly termed 
‘industries’ Ihe picture of a rich and 
enlightened Denmark then stands as a 
practicable ideal to the Indian peasantry to 
strive for Already some progress has been 
made in organising seed-societies and the 
like , and Co operative creameries are not 
far off The use of artificial manure by 
the average agriculturist is not a matter of 
the distant future Already, in anticipation 
of the improved conditions of the farmer 
and the demand for chemical fertilisers a 
* tncy clopaedia Brit, mh edition Vol vn, P 83 
t C R Fay P 92 * 

! Encyclopaedia Bntannica vol vu c ce article on 
Co operation P SS 
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large factory with English capital has been 
started in Bombay for manufacturing phos- 
phates Co operation elsewhere has 
wrought wonders, lifted up the peasantry 
from the hopeless abyss of indebtedness as 
if by a magic touch, and everything in 
India also points to effects stmiar to those 
produced in other lands 

Once the standard of living of the masses 
rises, and an effective demand for manu- 
factured goods grows, there emerges an 
internal market which facilitates the growth 
of indigenous industries, and strengthens 
the position of the industries already there 
by enlarging the home market Improved 
agriculture in India means almost a revolu- 
tion in the state of the people The posi- 
tion of the economic fabric is as it were 
renovated and unproved from its founda- 
tion 1 he joyful fountain of credit springs 
from below dashing its fertilising spray 
whe'ever it falls Gold that was but a 
short time ago lying either buried in secret 
places or hidden in iron safes, is continu- 
ously flowing into the tiny but secure vaults 
of the village banks , and thence released 
to circulate in the productive channels of 
industry India has been suffering from 
want of capital m a two fold way— firstly, 
that her people are poor and the scarcity 
of savings is endemic, and secondly, what 
little she has, has from lack of adequate 
facilities for investment in postal l>anl s or 
reliable securities not been brought to the 
open market The people who have been 
for long generations of misrule and robbery 
accustomed to hoard their little savings, 
are naturally sceptical of risking them in 
'peculative enterprises or even of locking 
up in banks for, what seems to them, a 
paltry return I he unproductive wealth of 
this country has been estimated at about 
£300 million sterling chiefly in the form 
of ornaments. The small v illage societies 
that have been growing like mushrooms 
have by their unimpeachable security in 
the form of unlimited liability and the 
higher rate of interest been able to attract 
this hidden wealth where other lures had 
been found of no avail. 

There is still another cause besides the 
1 intrinsic poverty of the people and the want 
of anadequate banking system, which is also 
of considerab’e importance As long ago 
as 1891 the late Mr Justice Ranadc pointed 


out the economic waste resulting from the 
lack of proper organisation of the different 
credit markets in the country in the follow- 
ing words 

* No fact in the economic cond non of this country 
arrests attention more forcibly than the contrast 
presented by ihe hoards of unused cap tal, stored 
up in the vaults ot the Presidency and other ex- 
chinge banks, the hijji premiu n Government 
securities com mind on one side and on tie other 
the utler pvralysis of industry in rural India due 
to tl c poverty of the resources of the classes en 
gaged in the production of wealth It would appear 
as if some unpenetrable barrier intercepted the over 
llow of vveallh and barred the channels of commu- 
nication between the reservoirs of cap tal and live 
parched fields of mdustrv dried up for the want 
of wealth bearing and fertilising moisture 1 lie 
Presidency Bank of Bomb ay alone has at (his 
momei t more than fifty millions of rupees of depost 
receipts \v] ich it does not know how to use and 
which drives u 11 despair to refuse inunic pal and 
other private deposits except as current accounts 
which bear no interest Nearly twenty null ons of 
rupees ar- locked up in the Post Qrtice Savings 
Banks in tl e Presidency alone and as many as 
fitly millions of rupees are similarly tucked up all 
over India winch Government cannot turn to 
account except by buying us own paper and 
maintaining from the interest proceeds its Paper 
Currency Department Meanwhile the cultivating 
and artisan classes cm get no loans except at 
rates of interest ranging fr->m i a per cent to a4 pet 

Add to this the love of hoarding bred o( 
centuries of customs (specially in Indian 
women) to keep the savings in the shape o{ 
gold and silver ornaments and the picture 
o( the economic backwardness of India o! 
the complete lack of organisation in the 
credit market is complete Money is ex- 
tremely scarce, where it is most wanted, 
and abundant where there is no demand for 
>t Again it is precisely in the interval be- 
tween the successive harvests that the agri- 
culturist is in the greatest need of funds, and 
exactly when the business of the large banks 
is slow, and (he necessity of cash reserves at 
its lowest. In spite of tins mutual corres- 
pondence of needs and suitability of time, 
capital is not utilised simply because of tbc 
absence of proper organisation / be advent 
of the Co-operative Central and district 
banks comes as a link between the giant 
capitalist and the poor worker in the village, 
it brings togefher the supplier and ihe con- 
sumer of capital As long as there is not 
a brisk demand (or capital for sound mdus- 

• Quote I m T Mon von j I >U Organ sat, on 
P mo; 2 ij f dition * 
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Inai enterprises in India, the only great cus- 
tomer of the money market must be the rural 
population dispersed in numberless centres 
but connected to the central market by 
means ol definite intcrmedme steps —the 
villager transferring his demand through his 
village socielj, thence to the district bank 
and ultimate!} to the provincial money 
matket 

It is evident then, that the development 
of the Credit Societies besides providing 
cheap credit to the peasant widens the eco- 
nomic maikct for capital and b) a series of 
interconnecting channel* joins together the 
various parts of the markets hitherto existing 
as isolated and independent units Con- 
sequently they help to raise the level of the 
industrial market, to a higher plane of or- 
ganisation, extend its area and enhance the 
efficiency of social economy At Savings 
Banks, they are like the small offshoots of 
the central slrram, pouring forth their water* 
in the main channel to circulate and fern 
Iise the whole territory, a* borrowers thev 
arc like the water pipes or the tanks draw 
mg their water from the central reservoir to 
meet the needs of the individual house 
holders 

The capital they accumulate serves as a 
strong basis for a vast s)stcm of credit 
organisation which throws out greater 
utilities and is productive of greater wealth 
lhart the v ilue consumed, only 1 / rt is pro- 
perly made use of, its resources wise!} dis- 
tributed Its benefits are like the raindrops 
scattered over the entire surface — without 
distinction 

Great as are the economic advantages of 
the rural banks, still greater are their moral 
effects Co operation is a truly democratic 
movement not imposed from above but 
taking its rise from the rank and file of the 
commumtj Its institutions are manned b} 
the people for theiroivn benefit They stand 
as monuments not to exceptional ability 
and rare business power ol individuals but to 
the common endeavour and unselfish devo- 
tion of the community Their success lies 
not in amassing or distributing dividends, 
notin taking advantage of the situation but 
giving it It lies not in exploitation for indivi- 
dual gam, but in rendering aid for common 
good Co operation is a movement com- 
bining the comforts of material gain with 
the joys of moral satisfaction, it is a re- 


me Jy that succeeds Lest where the malady 
is most intense Out of hopeless fatalism, 
apparenliv insurmountable helplessness, the 
miseries of starved existence and the joy- 
Icssncss ol baffled endeavour it sets free 
forces that go to the very heart of the di- 
sease and stamp out the evil germs of usury 
and enforced indebtedness It unlocks the 
springs of industry and effort, it sows the 
seeds of self-reliance, independence, fear- 
lessness in following one s own ways of life 
and produces a self-respecting peasantry 
with a firm grasp of business knowledge, 
acquainted fully with the practical needs of 
agriculture, alert to take advantage of any 
new improvement in methods of production 
It has been an effective weapon to overcome 
that curse of an impoverished peasantry 
in a country like India — litigation ft fays 

its riots deep down in the soil, slowly 
emerging into the stately growth of the tree 
When first introduced it looks an insignifi- 
cant powerless seedling incapable, of yield- 
ing a crop of delicious and juicy fruit But 
it has proved to be an agenev that has trans- 
formed entire populations, substituted pros- 
perity for poverty, encouraged thrift where 
extravagance existed, 'purred ambition, in- 
spired hope where dulncss and pessimism 
reigned supreme It has proved an educa- 
tional weapon of rare potency Let me 
quote the testimony of the Registrar for 
Bengal, who writes 

The influence of l! c soc ci> is fill in otler tlan 
purely economic ways. A desire for education i 5 
(.rovcing qu te a number of socicl cs g ve monthly 
sub cr pi ons to ilcr \ Huge sc) ools • *» It is 
nol a credulous optimism that reads in fvets Ike 
the r ll e prom sc of economic regeneration and of 
a village lie im j, or tied and made hcah) cr in all 
its relations. 

Before the dry facts of self-interest dis- 
appear the deeply-rooted prejudices of 
castes and religions What centuries of 
intercourse, pride ol a common country, ties 
of national interests have not been able to 
accomplish, what preachings of public 
leaders and mutual concessions have been 
unable to extinguish, the simple expedient 
of co operation within a few years has been 
able to deal with effectively The barrier 
of religious divergences that has hitherto 
been a serious bar to common undertakings 
and frequently led to bitter strifes is being 
* \mtual report on tl e pr gross of ll e co open 
I ve Credit Societies for lj)l i li l‘ 
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stead*]} overcome by the simple means of 
sharing responsibilities for mutual benefit 
This is what the Registrar for the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh — where the 
Moslem element is powerful, has to say on 
the point 

The Panchayats are very eclectic 11 their 
cho ce of members and differences of castes among 
a society a members arc no bar to complete harmony 

A new race of agriculturists, independent, 
self-reliant, fully alive to the possibilities 
of progress, is emerging from the ashes of a 
hopelessly encumbered, sluggish, improvi- 
dent and unprogressn e peasantry It passes 
through the school of practical experience, 
learning the principles of sound common 
sense and getting a firm grasp of business 
finance Co operation evokes the best ener- 
gies ot its members, it arouses a spirit 
of unselfishness and efficiency which can 
only be elicited out of the humblest and 
the poorest of men It builds up an edifice 
out of the immaterial asset of (he village 
community to serve as a support to all 
deserving persons in times of stress It is 
open to all who are honest it makes no 
distinction between rank or status It unit- 
es the advantages of joint stock banks with 
those of its own at the same time avoiding 
their evils and imperfections It has the 
advantage of possessing its own assured 
and tried market and consequently enjojs 
greater immunity from bad debts 

Though introduced and still assisted by 
the State it is a hopeful sign that the 
societies themselves are learning the lesson 
of standing on their own legs and rely less 
and less on outside aid or philanthropic 
charity Their rapid but solid develop- 
ment indicates that our agriculturists have 
^understood the principles of Co operation, 
‘that the ambition of improving their con- 
dition, of rising out ol the ranks of poverty 
and helplessness has not jet completely 
died out lo India then, as to Ireland co- 
operation has proved a real boon There 
is sull an immense scope for extending its 
operations in the more remote, more back- 
ward corners of India , for improving and 
developing its organisation and increasing 
its efficiency Uur societies are only the 
beginning— the first step to the high ladder 
of productive and distributive societies— 
to societies for joint buying of seeds 
manure, machine!}, for joint marketing and 


joint selling of agricultural products Ours 
is merely a (air beginning 111 the almost 
illimitable field of cooperation, its result 
is merely the dawn of the da>, the passing 
aivay of darkness 

The infallible test of internal vitality and 
solid progress is complete independence, 
spontaneous dovelopment and readiness to 
take the initiative One thing about the 
co operative movement in India should 
never be lost sight of, is that the movement 
drew its first breath from the Government, 
thrived under the care of the official Regis- 
trars and is still under their close supervi- 
sion . There is still a slight touch of 
extraneous aid, philanthropic kindliness, 
perceptible in ihe organisation of the 
societies, in the auditing of their accounts, 
and in (he special facilities given to (hem 
for borrowing and recovering the loans 
The societies are still under the fostering 
care of the State As long as such is the 
case, Co-operation can be only regarded 
as imperfect It is to the credit of the 
Registrars and in some instances to non 
official worl er» that they have been able 
to evolve a great variety of the original 
German models in adaptation to the Indian 
soil and not hesitated to make new experi- 
ments whenever necessary Despite the 
great growth m members and capital, the 
movement has hitherto been spreading chiefly 
under the momentum derived in the first 
instance from outside In the inmal stages 
this is quite justifiable, even indispensable, 
but it must be the aspiration of every 
society to free itself as soon as possible of 
all extenal help and learn to rely on ihe co- 
operation, zeal and ability of its own 
members And it is the duty of every 
educated Indian lo help to take the respon- 
sibilities off the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment Here not only he is helping to im- 
prove the material condition of his country 
but also to promote his political aspirations 
By spreading the message of co operation 
and aiding in its extension he accomplishes 
something which in the present slate of the 
country cannot be done by any olher 
agency Co operation operates at the very 
base of the social pyramid, and for any pro- 
gress to be real and enduring it is necessary 
that the mass of the community should be 
ready for it, sufficiently enlightened and 
disciplined to sustain it Nothing more 
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important that we have »i member* of the 
fatuity on tlic leaching staff, men who 
themselves represent this idea, men, indeed, 
who do not follow engineering so much 
as an occupation as a wav of thinking, 

>» other words, men who apply this method 
of thinking to many problems outside of 
their occupation 

Therefore the selection of instructors for 
a school of engineering is certainly of far 
more consequence than that of equipment, 
which is always incidental to a particular 
method of teaching 

Up till now, the general policy even in 
this country as is always the case in India, 
employed 111 the selection of instructors who 
naturally become members of the faculty 
in this country, lias been to take the young 
graduate who wishes to teach or who is 
compelled by circumstances to take up this 
vocation, make him an assistant, later an 
instructor and finally lie is promot d to 
the rank of professor His entire training 
may be and often is confined to what he 
had as an undergraduate, and what he has 
learned from the students he has been 
obliged to teach This type of man be 
comes convinced that he is an authority 
, along his line mainly from the fact that he 
has been dealing with inferior minds who 
naturally look up to him as a leader 

TThai this type of man did not make the 
best*iyacher has at list been recognised is 
show* by the fact that one sees an attempt 
being made to remedy this evil by having 
the instructors in many of the American 
^hools spend a part of their lime in practical 
eng neenng work , in fact many schools 
require their instructors to do so In many 
other schools this order 15 reversed these 
latter take in the faculty a few men who 
devote most of their time to the practice of 
their profession but who will devote to the 
school sufficient time and energy to im 
press upon it and the students with whom 
they come in contact, the best ideals of the 
engineering profession A faculty, if proper- 
ly adjustedin numbers and ability between 
those who devote most of their time to 
the practice of their professon and those 
who spend only a part of their time m 
practical engineering w oik, would provide, 
l believe, an ideal faculty It goes without 
saying that all teachers of engineering must 
practise their profession to some extent 


Such a practice is followed in the Uimcrsity 
of Pittsburgh with which I am connected 
myself and can say from experience how 
great a benefit the students derive from the 
talk of their practising teachers m Lngmecr- 
ing The head of the Llectncal I ngmeer- 
mg department is the expert consulting 
engineer to the Westmghousc electric and 
manufacturing company of this cit^, one of 
the largest manufacturers of electrical goods 
and spends most of Isis time in investigating 
new ideas m electricity but part of his time 
he gives to the students directly and a part 
indirectly through his several whole time 
assistants So with the heads of the mecha 
ntcal chemical and medical departments 
Having thus selected the faculty it is 
very essential that some methods should be 
employed to determine the results accom- 
plished by each Some systematic method 
of supervision should be provided Dean 
Goss of the University of Illinois, in speak- 
ing of the ncccssny of such provision recent- 
ly, said 


Tl e profes or is more or less a law unto turn 
sill He may r se n ihc morn i g ill e feels I ke it 
may meet h t clavs it I c feels t ke it and it lie meets 
them he my k ve ihem nslruetion as he may wish 
to mpa 1 The purpose of a stall supers s on is to 
pro* de rcspoi s hie leaders! p It should be definite 
so lhal each nen her si alt know who is I is immediate 
superior and who are subord nalcs 


Selection of Students 


The manufacturer ol high grade machtn 
cry instruments etc , must, if he is to have 
a first class product begin by the selection of 
the material that is to enter inlo his finished 
product I Ins is specially true of engineer- 
ing schoo's which desire to produce not 
perhaps the maximum number but a small 
er number of high grade men 

l wo main methods arc employed for 
selecting fresh men for entrance to college, 
examination or certificate The first me- 
thod is based upon the English style of 
education, which is to judge a man’s 
knowledge by Ins ability to pass an ex- 
amination i his method is growing ob- 
solete in America for many reasons, among 
which might be mentioned the fact, well 
known in India that an examination is not 
a perfect test of a man s ability and also 
that an examination can be made to admit 
as well as to exclude students 

The second method, that of admission by 
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certificate, is a far superior one if properly 
administered In this case it is necessary 
that the high schools from which a majority 
of the students come are regularly visited 
hy a representative of the engineering 
school and the work of prospective students 
carefully examined 

lhe responsibility of the faculty of a 
school of engineering really begins after a 
fresh man is admitted To take these men 
into the atmosphere of the University as 
rapidly as possible, to supervise iheir work, 
to assign to each sufficient work to keep 
him working to lus limit and finally to 
eliminate those who do not show the neces 
sary qualification for becoming engineers, 
is the problem for the faculty to solve 
Seeking tub Students dent 

There are two kinds of institutions in 
this country giving Lngineermg education 
F*rst, the purely engineering schools called 
Institutes of lechnology and the other 
Universites which besides having well 
equipped departments for all courses in 
Engineering, give instruction in liberal 
arts Economy, Law Medicine, Surgery and 
agriculture also Of these two classes of 
institution*, a school of Engineering at a 
University possesses inherent advantages 

over the separate engineering school in the 
selection of its upper class men from the 


fresh men When a fresh man in Engineer 
ing displays an utter lack of appreciation 
of those subjects which go to make an 
engineer, he cm be advised to transfer to 
some other school department of the Umver 
«ity which seems more nearly adapted to his 
ability Specific cases will illustrate this 
A young man entered the school of En- 
gineering at the University of Pittsburgh 
with an exceptional record from his high 
school \t the end of the fir.t term, he was 
found deficient in nearly all Jus »>ork except 
Lnglish and German A long conference 
with the young man and hts parents on the 
one side and the dean of the school on the 
other revealed the fact that his best work 
had been done in Latin and that he was 
very fond of the study of languages He 
was transferred to the college of liberal arts 
where he made an excellent record 

Many illustrations might be taken from 
the records at the University of Pittsburgh 
of men who have been transferred to the 
school of economics and law and who have 
made a marked success in the study of 
finance, commerce ami the constitution It 
is safe to say that from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the members of every freshmen class in 
an engineering school should be advised to 
take other courses 

Many students enter the engineering 
courses without any appreciation of the 
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hard work necessary to complete the course 
or the duties of an engineer He should be 
given every possible opportunity between 
the time he enters and the time at which 
he must select his particular course to be- 
come acquainted with the profession which 
he proposes to follow 
T his is much more important in engineer- 
ing than in law or medicine because as a 
boy he does not in general have the same 
opportunity to come in contact with mem 
hers of the Engineering profession that he 
does with others 

Lectures by prominent engineers there- 
fore covering many phases of engineering 
work together with visits of inspection to 
many kinds of engineering plants constitute 
a part of the required work of the first two 
vears fn addition frequent conferences 
vviih the members of the teaching staff are 
held 


the political movements taking place not 
only in his own country, but throughout 
the world In Engineering he i« m cons 
tant contact with the best methods of 
manufacture in various lines He listens 
to lectures by engineers, becomes a J“ m ® r 
member of an engineering society and by 
means of visits of inspection, cooperative 
work, etc , he is alive to the changes which 
his profession is undergoing and he enters 
into the spirit of it long hefore graduation 
Education has been defined as the adap 
tation of the individual to his environment 
One of the chief criticisms against the schools 
of engineering has been that the young 
graduate did not readily adapt himself to 
his surroundings This has been well 
founded and its cause probably arises from 
the fact that the student during his four 
years at school has lived in an artificial 
almospheie 


Environment 

Next to a well selected faculty and a 
student body who have as their ideal the 
best type of an engineer, the most impor- 
tant question is that of environment 

The effect of environment of location of 
the school of engineering upon its students 
has received very little or no consijjeration 
even in this advanced country until recently 
However it is recognised that there are 
two classes of colleges the Country and ihe 
City College In the former whifch are 
mostly slate institutions, the whole life of 
the student is bound up in the small circle 
which revolves within the walls of the 
college The smallest event in such a 
college is of great importance to the student 
compared with that which may happen in 
the outside world This is the old type of 
classical college in this country and has 
many things 10 commend it The liTe is 
almost ideal in that it is free from practi- 
cally all responsibilily Tor professors and 
students alike the life of the college is 
self-centred 

In the other college the life wilhtn the 
school is only incidental to the student to 
the greater movements whtch are taking 
place all about him He is in constant 
contact with the current events in the 
business world, with the development and 
solution of ihe various social and economic 
problems as they are being solved, with 


Advantages of an Engineering Centre 
It is evident then that the engineering 
school must he located in an engineering 
centre where the student engineer can 
observe the generation and transmission of 
large quantities of power, study the pro- 
perties of material while in the process of 
manufacture, study bridges and buildings in 
the fabrication plants and after erection, 
visit and assist in the operation of water 
supply and filtratirn plants, become fami- 
liar in the earlier years of his course with 
armatures cores, field windings, etc , by 
actual work upon these under ordinary 
working conditions Such facilities are 
afforded only at the large industrial centres , 
and nowhere are iliey so well exemplified 
as at Pittsburgh, the industrial centre of 
America where thousands of different kinds 
of industries are successfully and magnifi- 
cently carried on giving employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children 

The Co opervtive System 
A logical outcome of the location of a 
school of engineering in an industrial envi- 
ronment is some form of co operative work, 
whereby the student can make the most of 
hts opportunities This work originated first 
at the University of Cincinnati and a modi- 
lt ' vas ad °P te d by the University 
of Pittsburgh some threeyears ago 
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The plan in brief is this During the 
freshman year the student remains in 
school the entire tune During the sopho 
more and junior years he spends half the 
time m school and half in practical work, 
interchanging every three months During 
the senior years he spends the entire lime 
at the University It is to be noted that by 
this means the faculty send out into practi- 
cal work only those men with whom it is 
acquainted and consequently the grade of 
men given to the industrial establishments 
is fairly good By having the student in 
school the whole of the senior year he is 
able to complete the theoretical work with 
his practical work as a basis 

It is very interesting to note that while 
in England, Germany and other European 
countries, an apprentice is required to pay 
the factory a certain amount of money, 
which they call premium, American fac- 
tories are too glad to take any number of 
apprentices and pay them a fair amount of 
wages while in the process of learning 
Some of the highest concerns have a regular 
apprentice department, presided over by 
an experienced and well educated head 
This department is always on the look out 
for the student apprentices from the univer- 
sity where they pay frequent visits and de 
liver lectures, telling the students the ad- 
vantages which they will derive from the 
concern 

I believe that this co-operative system is 
not only a good thing but an absolute 
necessity if the best possible types of young 
men are to be produced from a school , that 
it has a scientific foundation which can be 
thoroughly demonstrated by a proper in- 
vestigation made by a competent psycho- 
logist is one of the things which its advo- 
cates hope to show in the near future 

It would seem that the fundamental prm 
ciple of the co operative work lies in the 
fact that a freshman is intensely interested 
in those things which do not materially in- 
terest a senior or a graduate student The 
whole operation of a manufacturing con- 
cern or the construction of any great engi- 
neering work appeals to the imagination of 
a freshman who is engaged in it, in a way 
that it does not to the graduate As the 
student passes through his four years' course 
in the engineering school to enter upon 
practical work, he loses the desire of enter- 
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ing into the actual manual labour which is 
one of the interesting characteristics of the 
freshman This, 1 believe, explains why 
so many students think they have a valid 
objection to the excellent apprenticeship or 
graduate engineering courses offered tn 
many of the best engineering industries in 
this country While a graduate will often 
“ kick ’ when required to do any large 
amount ol minual labour, the fresh man is 
anxious to do this work in order to de- 
ni mstrat e to the working man and his 
colleagues that he is the equal of and 
possibly the superior to, any of them 
Actum. Incidents 

1 he desire of these men in co operative 
work to be given a large amount of work to 
do in order that they may have a opportu- 
nity to “make good ” is well illustrated by 
a group of four young men who entered 
a concern on January r, for a period of 
three months They were assigned work 
which gave them very excelftnt experience 
in certain engineering work After about 
ten days in this position they protested in 
a body that while the work was desirable 
they actually did not have enough work to 
demonstrate their ability At the end of 
the three^months’ period, the dean of the 
school received an unsolicited letter from 
the assistant. superintendent of these works 
which m part, isus*foIlo\vs : — 

Messrs' CJt returned to the turners ty of Pitts 

burgh on ApnJ I, after a very creditable-shop record 
Fach of lhen£made an exceptionally good showing 
and seemed to appreciate the opportunity afforded 
through the field coiered by Department en 
abling them to sue up the whole shop 
They had good work to <lo and did their utmost to 
render satisfactory serv ce. 

Mr in particular displayed leaders!) p to a con- 
siderable extent 

They were regular in attendance and worked while 
on duly 

The Co operative plan at the Univer 
sits of Pittsburgh 

Not only is it important that the students 
should be assigned the proper ktnd of work 
at the proper time, but it must be so 
related to his other work that he will 
receive the maximum benefit from it This 
University obtains those results by means 
of reports which are of two kinds 
The student reports to the proper instruc- 
tor at the University every two weeks, at 
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which time he makes a detailed oral report 
concerning the particular pieces of work 
upon which he has been engaged for the 
past two weeks The instructor leads him to 
talk about the work so that he may clearly 
understand the mistakes which he has 
made, and what he should do in order to 
improve his work The relation of the 
particular piece upon which he may be 
working to the whole concern is explained 
each time, also the methods employed in 
other concerns doing the same type ol work 
together with the modifications that might 
be made in order to make the same thing 
at !es» cost In connection with these 
reports the instructor visits the student at 
his work a number of times during the 
three months period These visits at the 
plant sometimes take the place ol the 
regular reports 

The second type of reports is presented 
at the end of the three months period, at 
which time he writes detailed reports con- 
cerning the work of the past three months 
This report is more or less exhaustive, and 
in many cases contains much desirable in 
formation from the point of view of the 
student He is also required to make re- 
ports on various assigned topics sclccied by 
the faculty intended to cover the various 
branches of organisation in any engineer- 
ing concern Those topics differ with the 
department, although those in the mechani- 
cal and electrical are similar in many res 
pects There is also ol necessity quite a wide 
sanation among the different firms 1 he 
reports upon these special topics are not 
presented at the end of any particular 
period, but are extended over his entire co 
operative work, which covers a period of 
two years 

The different topics are not necessarily 
taken up in the order in which they appear 
in this paper, but are varied to suit the 
particular conditions under which the slu- 
dent works 

Putting Student in Personal Touch 

The acquaintances made by the student 
among the engineers and others employed 


by the concern are certatnly a marked ad- 
vantage to the student. These busy men 
are in the inajonty of cases, most kind in 
assisting the student, giving them, I believe, 
more consideration and better facilities for 
the work in some cases than they give to 
the graduates, the engineers and others 
under whom the students work, feel a cer- 
tain responsibility toward these men, in 
that they are assisting in their training 
lhe student m return feels that he repre- 
sents the university while in co-operative 
work and that the reputation ol the univer- 
sity depends upon his conduct. Conse- 
quently the reputation of the university has 
grown considerably through the character 
of the students with which the firms have 
come into contact since the adoption of 
the co operative system, so that there is 
always an increasing demand lor US 
students 

A student is not granted his diploma 
simply because he has completed h*s univer- 
sity work but he is required to show that 
he has creditably completed his co-operative 
work also This provides the university 
with a student body which rs tremendously 
interested in its work and consequently it 
can do a larger amount of work in the same 
time than it would be possible to do with 
the average student body /t hese students 
are exceedingly loyal to their school, more 
so, I believe, than those in the university 
who are not in the co operative woik 

The close personal contact with the 
faculty which it is necessary to maintain 
and the constant intercourse with superior 
men in engineering work tend always to 
develop the student into a dignified and 
self-reliant man. Students enter upon their 
first period ol co operative work at the end 
of the freshman year as boys, after three 
months they return to the university with 
the characteristics of men 

JlGANNATH KlIANNA 

University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, V S A 
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flows every day three times the volume of 
water which flows from the Mississippi and 
out of the Parana twice that of the North 
American queen of waters? These great 
South American streams afford incompar- 
able opportunities for interior navigation 
and development of commerce How many 
people stop to think, when they remember 
the old geographical story about the 
beautiful harbour of Rio de Janeiro and the 
threadbare legends of yellow fever, that 
this capital of Brazil now has a population 
of 900,000 and is growing as fast as any 
city in the new world, that it spends more 
money for public improvements every year 
than any city in the new world excepting 
New York, and that to-day it is one of the 
most interesting national centres of civi- 
lisation, industry, art literature and educa- 
tion in the world ? Again how many 
people know that Buenos Aires the capital 
of Argentina, is the largest city in the 
world south of the equator, that it is the 
second Latin city, ranking after Paris, in 
all the world, that it now has a population 
of 1,100,000 and is growing faster than any 
city in the new world excepting New 
York and Chicago 7 If surprised at this 
statement, they might be interested to learn 
that in Buenos Aires is the finest and cost- 
liest structure in the world used exclusively 
by one newspaper, the home of La Prtnsa , 
the most magnificent opera house of the 
Western Hemisphere, costing more than 
Rs 30,000,000 and erected by the Govern- 
ment, the handsomest and largest club 
house in the world— that of the Jockey 
Club, the most expensive system of arti- 
ficial docks in all America, representing an 
expenditure of Rs 150,000,000 The rail- 
road man may be surprised to learn that 
between Chili and Argentina has been con- 
structed one of the long tunnels of the 
world The highest points and most 
difficult construction that have ever been 
encountered in railway extension are found 
in Peru 

There is a mistaken notion about South 
American countries as being “small" 
Brazil has already been mentioned as ex 
ceedmg the United States in extent, the 
excess in favour of Brazil being 
about aoo.ooo sq. miles Colombia has an 
area as great as Germany, Trance, 
Holland and Belgium combined And 


similarly surprising facts may be given 
about the other " small *' States of South 
America. 

A mistake is also made in considering 
the climate of South America. Because 
it is called South America, the gener- 
al supposition seems to be that it is all 
hot A look at the map appears to 
support this theory. A large portion ~of 
the northern end is wholly in the tropical 
zone, and the equatorial circle passes ac- 
cross northern Brazil and Equador. Pro- 
bably, however, it is not remembered 
except by special travellers and expert 
authorities, that vast sections of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Equador, Peru and Brazil 
possess wide-reaching high plateaus where 
on account of the elevation above the 
sea, the climate is pleasantly cool the 
year round The temperature is so equ- 
able and favourable that there can be 
grown all the products of the temperate 
zone A vivid idea of the climatic con- 
ditions can be gathered from the follow- 
ing account of a journey performed by Mr. 
John Barett, formerly United States Minister 
to Colombia and now Director of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Republics 
at Washington 


Last summer (iyo6) it was my experience 
to make one of the longest journeys over untra veiled 
routes that has ever been undertaken by an American 
official in South America At lhat time I was United 
States Minister to Colombia and stationed m Bogota, 
its remote but interesting capital Partly in an effort 
to comply with Secretary Root s instruction to meet 
him on the west coast of South America during his 
famous tour of that continent, partly from a de- 
sire lo study carefully a vast unknow n section of 
South America that tvHI ha\e great development 
after ihe completion of Panama Canal, and considerab- 
ly from a spirit of adveqtpreMnd in quest of strange 
scenes I covered incl uaing* detours a distance of 
ijoo miles over the high summits and plateaus and 
through the tropical valleys and deep canyons of 
the main ranges of the Andes Mountains Of these 
1500 miles more than 1000 w ere traversed on mules 
by 31 days of continuous itching to the saddle 
The rest of the distance we travelled in railroad 
trams, st*am boats, canoes afoot, and in automo- 
biles. Not infrequently we would break camp in the 
morning at an altitude of to 000 feet and regret 
lhat we were not clad I ke Arctic explorers. By noon 
we would he lunching under a palm tree with 
monkey s chattering about At night we would have 
C u u .r Up ag f ain and £0u fi ht almost under 
the shadow of perpetual snow. During this one 
r*ki,£ 0 ' 1 x, ej, . fte >'' ad , 5cen fi ro " mg the vegetation 
of both Montreal and Panama, and had passed 
through as many stages of climate and products 
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as we could m wo leeks ti p to ai d from Canada 
and the Isthuus 

Too much importance is generally at- 
tached to the idea that revolutions pre- 
vail all o\er Latin America and that, 
therefore, commerce and investments are 
insecure This conception of Latin America 
as a whole is erroneous and does the 
progressive South American nations a great 
imustice The tendency ol public opinion 
and the powerful influence ol large busi- 
ness interests in such great states as Brazil, 
Argentina, Chili and Peru is all sp*' 
revolutionary movements and although 
now and then a sporadic attempt shows 
Itself, ,t is most difficult for it to grow 
loto dangerous proportions 1 hen, again, 
the gnditoning of these countries with 
railway permits the immediate sending oi 
troops to any lace and crushing without 
delay incipient revolts 

There ate now neatly 50000000 people 
living south of the Panama Canal ot a 
population equal to that of the German 
Empire Immigration is pouring rapidly 
into Argentina, Brartl Uruguay and Chill 
As admission to the United States be- 
comes mote strict the tide will lurn to 
South America While all the progressive 
South American State ate inviting mum 
grants, Argentina is the favoured land ol 
The newcomers While the Spaniard* and 
Italians are more numerous in this immi- 
grant population (101909 nearly 5 °° 000 
Italian and Spanish immigrants landed at 
Buenos Aires), other progressive races are 
contributing their quota The prool ot 
this statement is found in the immigration 
figures of Argentina for 1908 
Arrival of Immigrants in Argentina in 
1908 


Spaniards 

“5 497 

Italians 

93 479 

Sy rians 

9.1*1 

Russians 

8,360 

Frenchmen 

38Z3 

Austrians 

2 . 55 « 

Germans 

2,469 

Portuguese 

2,083 

Britons 

1 879 

Hungarians 


Sw iss 

065 

Brazilians 

625 

Danes 

4 6 3 


North Americans 341 

Others 3 . 2*9 


Total 255 * 7 l ° 

It is to be noted that of these “others 
the Japanese and the Chinese form no 
insignificant part South America offers an 
immense scope for immigration Those 
immigrants who are disposed to take to agri- 
cultural life will for many years to come 
find a vast scope in Argentina, whose land 
is extraordinarily fertile Argentina also 
offers a great scope for the development 
of the live stock industry The following 
table showing the density of population 
in various countries compared with that of 
the Argentine Republic indicates the scope 
that exists for immigration 

« Dens 

Area in , - 

square Population '‘ uare 
miles j e j 


Austra Hungary 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
S v Uerland 
Argentina 


241 333 
1 1 j 7 o 
207 0,4 


4 3 40, 267 
7 238 622 
9 2»2 242 
60641 2/S 
3 f>72 2 0 7 
336407IO 

oW-a 2 
3 463 

( 489 023 


190 

290 

448 


12 643 
1 10 aS° 

33 49*? 

13976 
1 39 243 

A noticeable feature of the composition 
of the indigenous population of South 
America is that it is very largely mixed, be- 
ing composed of Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
Negroes and Red Indians and race prejudice 
does not exist in any part of that conti- 
nent excepting perhaps Chili Altogether 
it may be said that in South America the 
immigrant is not likely to have any trouble 
on account of colour And in Argentina, 
particularly, the climate is such that it en 
tirely suits emigrants from the tropical 


regions 

While the Spanish language is the com- 
mon tongue of all South America except 
Brazil, it must be remembered that the 
latter has a population of nearly 20,000 000 
and occupies nearly half the area of the 
continent Portuguese is spoken through- 
out its limits, and Spanish is seldom heard 
among its people The languagesare similar 
but difficult for the same person to under- 
stand unless the ear is carefully trained to 
the sounds and inflexions of both All 
well educated persons in Spanish and Portu- 
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guesc \merica speak and read Trench 
almost as well as their native tongue 

How to get to South America? Whj, 
there are capacious handsome passenger 
and mail steamers leaving Southampton, 
Hamburg Cherbourg, Lisbon or Marseilles 
foe U10 and Buenos Aires at frequent 
intervals 

Within the continent, facilities for travel 
and communication are fast increasing all 
oxer South America, elaborate programmes 
lor ncxv railroads are being worked out 
Argentina is already gndironed with ex- 
cellent sxstems Chili is pushing lines in 
all directions , Brazil is penetrating her vast 
jungles and connecting distant points 
with Rio de Janeiro Bolivia is 'pending 
more than Rs 150 000 000 in new work, 
while Columbia, Lquador Peru Urugoay, 


Piragua), and Venezuela are working out 
various practical and needed plans for new 
construction 

These extcnsix'e facilities of transport and 
communication are bringing about a rapid 
development of the natural resources which 
exist in abundance in South America, and 
are thus offering increasing opportunities 
for capitalistic investment South Ame- 
rica is undoubtedly entering upon a ncxv 
industrial and material movement Its 
development during the next ten )ears will 
arrest the attention of the world The 
agricultural resources of Argentina are now 
well known But it is perhaps not known to 
all that in 1908 the United Kingdom pur- 
chased more gram and meat from Argentina 
than from the Lmted States as is shoxxn m 
the following table - 


from 


le Republ c 
ted States 


Wleat Maize licfr gcrated and frozen meat 

cuts £ cuts 1 cuts £ 

1 1 6S0 2<x l) I l!,2l > 1843780. -,660 59V 3 ->00307 6102916 

J 125400 ll 4-,° 5/ 6661300 2 01 3 , ,1 1 432 142 3 263 884 


It is also worthy of note that in a decade 
the northern section ol Argentina will be 
come a great cotton growing country and 
may possibly be able to compete success 
fully xvith the cotton regions of the USA 
The mineral wealth and resources, specially 
those of gold, copper silver, tin, platinum 
and nitrate in the Andean Stales of 
Colombia, Lquador Peru Bolivia and 
Chih are attracting capital and enterprise 
from Europe acid America 

This rapid internal development is in- 
fluencing foreign commerce so that the 
total foreign trade- — exports and imports — 
of the ten South American repuhltcs, 
Argentina Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Equador Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela and of the British, French and Dutch 
Guiana exceeded in 1908 the magnificent 
sum of Rs 3600000000 The position which 
South America occupies in modern com- 
merce is illustrated by the fact that Argen- 
tina with only 6000000 people bought 
and sold more in 1908 than China with 
300,000 000 or Japan with 40000000 and 
that the foreign commerce of Chiti, whose 
population does no exceed 3500000, was 
greater than that of Eastern Siberia, Cona, 
Siam IndoChma and the Philippines com- 
bined, with a population of 50,000000 It 
is to be further noted that in the light of the 


statistics of the last to years, the foreign 
commerce ol the progressive South Ameri- 
can stales is steadily increasing 

Within recent years the Monroe doctrine 
has lost much of its vitality and charm 
Several circumstances have brought about 
this change in South American politics On 
the one hand, the great European powers 
have contributed a very considerable 
amount of capital and labour force to the 
development of South American trade and 
industries, and have thus created substan- 
tial interests in that region, and for the 
protection of these interests they now claim 
an amount of influence which they did not 
claim before, and in view of the fact that 
the Government of the United States t* 
claiming similar influence in the Far East 
tt can not contend that the demand of the 
Luropean nations « unjatttfied On the 
Other hand the South American States by 
no means entertain a genuine sentiment 
of concord and cordiality for the United 
° lhem llave a suspicion 
about the real attitude of that country to- 
\ T al " ne, S I * b °ur s , and ihc tue- 
p.c.o„ has been caused by colon, al ex- 
KT-V" P S ,II| PP™ and in Porlo 
R.co Vigorous cflom arc, hois ever, „os. 
being made to .emose th„ suspicion, and 
1 br,n « about a nesv era ol Pan-Amen- 
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can confidence and good will ” A lew 
years ago, the tour of Mr Ehhu Root, the 
United States Ex Secretary of State, was 
productive of good results in this direction 
It has been said that through his speeches, 
manner and personality, Secretary Root 
accomplished more in the three months 
which he spent encircling South America 
than all the diplomatic correspondence and 
all the visits of promoters and exploiters m 
a century 1 he visit to South America of 
Professor Moses of the Uni\ersity of Califor- 
nia, of Professor Rowe of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Professor Shepherd of 
Colombia, following close on the journey 
of Secretary Root, was also highly success- 
ful But the most notable thing in this 
connection is the institution cf the Inter 
national Bureau of American Republics 
This institution was organised as a result 
of the first Pan American Conference held 
at Washington in 1887 go It was at first 
started as a Bureau of information but 
subsequent conferences have enlarged its 


functions until now it bids fair to become 
one of the most important international 
institutions This insti'ution is the only 
office of its hind in the world It is the 
head quarters in the capital of one Ameri 
can State of 21 \mencan Republic Its 
Director is chosen by the vote of all the 
American Governments, and is responsible 
to the 21 represanta lives of the American 
Governments who constitute its governing 
board and guide its policies The contribu- 
tions of all the American Republics, based 
on population give it financial suport , but 
the minister of even the smallest state 
in population has a vote in its governing 
board equal to that of the Secretary of 
State of the United States l he working 
staff of the Bureau 1* composed of 2^ persons 
These are divided into Administrative, 
Editorial, Translating, Statistical, Conipil 
ing and Service Sections 1 he Bureau has a 
library of over 15000 volumes covering 
everv American nation 

S\TIS CltVNDRA B\SU 


THE AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 
IN THE PUNJAB 

Bv Pltor BALkKISUVA, GtRUKbL V 


I liave man) a time in several articles 
drawn the attention of the well wishers 
of India to the heart rending poverty 
and degradation, penury and destitution 
that are making great havoc in this once 
happy Eaixd of Gold 1 he horrible sight* 
of the underfed, undcrclothed and poorly 
housed in their slinking slums of foul 
odour, offal and putridity, are terrible 
setbacks upon our growing prosperity 
Indians as well as foreigners are often 
misled by the pomp, show and circumstance 
of the bu‘y thoroughfares of big cities 
l hey forget that bfe is not lived in the 
streets but in the quiet houses behind the 
visible scenes They do not see that the 
liarrmcin" *or>vts of Inita are conc r oied 
behind a mask, while her joys alone are 
obtrusively strutting upon the stage m 
manv coloured robe* If thev would 


take a plunge with full and sympathetic 
hearts into the moving stream of Indian 
humamtv, they would have passing 
glimpses of the true performances that are 
being played within No doubt, it would 
tcipiiie a bold endeavour Vo tear off 
lhe interposing veil but if they once succeed 
in taking off the mask, a new world of being 
would be open to their new 

Reader, just accompany me into this 
neivly discovered world Do you see the 
phantasmagoric sights of men, women and 
children victimized by biting cares, gnaw- 
ing anxtetie*, abject misery, doleful desti 
tut ion, undeserved degradation, premature 
decrepitude and dismal de*pair 5 Do you 
hear dismal scream*, sullen moans and deep 
groans, shrieks of woe and heart rending 
cries 5 \h 1 but don t flv from the*e phan 
tasmagonc *hape«, don t think that they 
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are dreadful dreams and do not early 
bemoan the sorrowful degradation of the 
souls of these men Just breathe the 
nauseaus atmosphere of drinking, begging, 
cringing and Hung Just acquaint yourself 
with the sights and sounds and smells of 
these quarters Just see face to face in- 
carnated coarseness and bestiality I hen 
only you can form a correct estimate of the 
depth of this morass of Indian poverty , 
then only you Will realize that all the 
fabulous gold of Rockfeller cannot tempt 
you to stay an hour in those places where 
more than ninety per cent of our people 
live, move and have their being from the 
cradle to the grave,! say that it is onlv 
then that you will realize that after all 
life is swreter than gold I hope you can 
not forget these hollow eyed, gaunt visaged 
men and women covering their nuditv 
with a little langoit, toiling day and night 
in various ways to keep body and soul 
together and living in dingy, foul thatched 
cells with half a dozen dirts, thin, un- 
prctcnsiously naked, hungry-eved children 
huddled together without any regard of 
sex or age ' 

But do not these down-trodden destitute 
and outcast sons of that Merciful God 
who are now, one and all raving like 
lunatics in their dark dens, appear to you 
calling down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
us who are iheir brothers, their kith and 
kin in body, blood, heart and soul’ 

After what sou have seen above, sou 
will bear me out that this is no overdrawn 
or fancy picture of Indian poverty rather, 
the like of it can be seen here, there and 
cier^where behind the scenes But the 
question still remains why have wc got 
such a plentiful crop nf crying evils, why 
these innumerable black spots on our milk- 
white fairyland of old? I say that these 
melancholy ev 1 deuces of beJbsb poverty ate 
only present bectu se ue me a morally and 
industrially backuard people Otherwise, 
when these evils are every day present 
before our eye«, why should we not have 
concentrated our energies in wiping 
them out and even their reminiscences 
and in bringing in an era of industry, 
commerce, peace and prosperity ? I am 
sure that descriptive words alone like the 
above cannot give a complete idea of the 
prevailing poverty of any country and 


hence they are not powerful enough to 
rouse the people to action 1 wish to 
reduce to a definite shape our vague 
conceptions of the fabulous riches of 
India on the one side and us extremely 
desponding destitution on the other. For 
that purpose l will confine myself in this 
article to the formation of a sober estimate 
of the annual income in the Punjab and 
its actual distribution above the income tax 
limn 0} Us 1,000 and the once loner limit 
of Rs 500 

Below, the reader will see two tables 
giving the number of assessees and their 
gross incomes in the fiscal years 1910-11 and 
1901-02 If he will carefully read them, 
wonderful things might be revealed to him. 

/ (iconic of the Pttnj tb uboie the Income tax 
Line in t<)to 11 


\ mount of Income 
Rs Rs 


^ No of 


Gross Income 

A ' m S' 


1 1 000 to 1 SIX) 

' 3 a>» 

1 . 47.31 312 | 

% 

1,090 

1 1 1 sOO 2 000 

SO04 

92 22 528 1 

5 

1.843 

III 200. 5000 

5 67*3 

to 49 .tol 43 

£ 

2.728 

IV 5000 moon 

« *45 

77 . 7 i. 3 a 3 6> 

g 

6 242 

' ,<, ° 00 » , ,ld°more > 

627 

2 78000;, J 

Z 

44 338 

Giand loial 

t6«>S 

<*•". 2*352 

2.346 


Income of the Punjab abate the Income iav 
Line in jtjoi o i 


I 5'“ ‘i i,c 

II raw i , 

»» «.5oo 2,0 

IV 2 000 , 5 o 

V S.ooo 10,0 
VI to 000 , IC(I0 
and more 
Grand Total 

A ’r. zr* ‘ 


->9 64 1 

9 446 1 


u 9 t 9 
0 38j 

4S So 7— 

29 (141 **■ 


05 3 ' ’96 1 £ 
7366704! | 
,22 22 r 433 8 . 
60 oi 881 1 “ 
*>7 61 , 001 J 01 

rt .i 7 04541— 
1.68,20,016— 

4 4*3,7 524 
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It ib simply impossible to get a correct 
estimate of the profits of company promot- 
ers, enterpreneurs and big «hopkeepers, 
while many a cunning fellow manages 
to escape the Argus eyed Tahsildar It is 
therefore advisable for the exact estimate 
of the National Income of the Punjab to 
make some allowance for under-assessment 
Supposing 20 u of all incomes have been 
left out of assessment, we have the total 
income of the taxpayers as under 

1901 02 Rs 44SSt-»2 Assessed 

Sg,6,o hnassesseo 

5366022 Actual 

1910 U Rs 6ii24jj2 Assessed 

12224S/O Lnassesscd 

73349222 Actual 

If the reader will carefully compare anil 
contrast the two charts given above, he 
Will find that the total increment of wealth 
during the sufficiently lengthy period of 
nine years has been only R« 16,240,827 
That is, the annual increase of the Health of 
taxpayers enjoying’ incomes of Rs 1 000 or 
more up io the uncountable millions (') amounts 
to Rs 18,04 534 or adding the unassessed 
incomes even the whole yearly increase 
comes up to Rs 21,65,441 only Within 
this same period, the increase in the number 
of taxpayers has been 6889 persons, that 
is, 36^ is the net increase during these nine 
years, mhtle the mciease in their total in 
comes is a little more than 40 " ' 

Moreover, the percentage of the increase 
in the total income and number of the tax- 
payers enjoy ing incomes between Rs 1,000 

and Rs 1,500 is very nearly the same 

43% in both cases 

Now we know the exact number of 
assessees holding incomes between Rs 
500 and Rs 1,000 in the fiscal year 1901-02 
but vve do not know even the approximate 
number of persons enjoying the same 
incomes in the year 1910 11. However, 
the three conclusions drawn above would 
materially help us to form an approximate 
calculation Because, if we suppose that 
the increase in the income and number 
of such persons during the last nine years 


has been fifty per cent, we shall not be 
accused of understatement or exaggeration 
Well, then the amount of total income and 
the number of such taxpayers would be 
1,68,20,016 + 84,10,008 = Rs 2,52,30,024 and 
20 641 + 14,820 — 44,461 persons. 

That is, the total number of persons 
enjoying incomes of Rs 500 or more in 
1901 02 was 48,807 out of the total popula- 
tion of 20,330,337 souls in the Punjab, 
which means that in that year of Grace 
one man among four hundred persons held an 
income of Rs 3 oo or more As 1 proceed 
I will show that we reach the “ Poverty 
Line with annual incomes below Rs 500 
for a family if we assume that each of 
the 48,807 persons is the head of a family 
of five persons, we get, by obvious calcula- 
tion the following result 

Distribution of the Provincial Income above 
and below the poierly line m 1 go 1-02 

Abo e Poverty Line \umber Income 
Rs 

Persons \\ th incomes of oi er 
Rs joo and ilieir fam I es 

(48 S07 x 3 ) 2 44 o 00 6 17 oj 341 

Persons with incomes of less 
lhan Rs 500 and their 
fam lies (total populatun 

less 2 44 <n 3 ) a 00 S6 302 Not count. 

ed as yet 

II my readers will agree with the “Pover- 
ty Line fixed by me, then the most strik- 
ing result spontaneously follows from the 
above figures that throughout the Province 
the number of persons in and above the 
Poverty Line amounts to 24 per cent, but 
taking families as our standard, less than 
I per cent only, 1 e , more than nincty~nme 
families uere below the Poverty Line in the 
year igoi 02 

During the nine years between 1901-02 
and 1910-11 we have undoubtedly grown a 
little richer because in that year 5 percent 
of men were above that horrible line 

Now if my readers will carefully inspect 
the four comparative tables that I have pre- 
pared for them to show the distribution of 
incomes of persons above the Poverty Line, 
things would be revealed to them that have 
for years remained hidden under a gilded 
mask. 


9 
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Distribution of Incomes nbmc thePovcrty Line 

W 


centagc 


(B) 

Percentage 
of Income 


No of persons with ir 
of oter Rs lyoo 


1 heir Per- Percentage 
centagc of Income 


« 15 °* 


with 


incomes from ks ci 
1 Son to Rt 10,000 
6 tjS "9 

(D) 

No ol persons 
,, HM_wr.cs o< As 

and rt. 


(C) , 

Percentage 
of Income 


1 heir Per- Percentage 
centagc of Income 


6 7 


(l) 

No of persons in tf i 
United Kindlon 
with into nis of oxer 
H 400 (£ i<h. 
ll «. Income tax 

«.nt) 


Vxtraoidmaiv Wittilusitm emerge from 
the fact* that wc has c examined table 
\ ptiscncs two classes of | c ruins 
(1) One whose members ate living be- 
N«.ts»t txs ecu the I’oseilj I me atul 

' * the minimum margin ol 

liberal necessaries ol life They arc 60 and 
6$ pet cent ol the lotlunate lot but theu 
incomes are only 27 and 30 per cent The 
remaining income is enjoyed by 

It) The second class whose members live 
in comfort or lull in 
lUhes TVwwsgb they 

amount 10 .jo and 37 per 
cent, jet their incomes come up to 73 and 
70 per cent — two and a half times more 
than the first class of men enjoy. 

Table 11 gives facts still more sinking 
‘S’ 1 ”-". US« 

tiling pffuie* ll t boundary 
/inti of Necessity and Cotnfotl while only 
,2 55l persons can be said to enjoy a cer- 
tain amount ol condom and luxuries 1 hus 


out of a population of 20 millions a handful 
cir total of persons can enjoy li f e while others must 
ijuoror be at one time or oilier, cursing their Crea- 
Kj tor for the faults of society. However, it 
fH)S 3 is should be remembered that these happy 
1 oxia people possessed nearly half the taxable 
income 

Table C is really remarkabtc It gives 
... us the income and number 

kir total K 1 * ol rich m cm in the province 

Income 77, fV come up lo -66 per cent only (a very 
lamentable evidence of Progressive India) 
it but they get tlurty-two parts of all the in- 

come enjoyed by 70516 person* That is, 
more than one-thud of the entire income (aboie 
Rs xoo) 0} I lie Pun) »b is enjoyed by less than 
one huuJtclh of lue people abou. the Point 
Line 


Comparing tables D and L, a remarkable 
discovery dawns upon out conscience Mak- 
ing all allowances for the differences of in- 
come, population and the y car of calculation, 
we see that there were one hundred tunes as 
tliauy la r- payers in the L fitted Kingdom as 
there were in the Punjab in the same year, 
1903 04, and that their total income « as more 
than ixeo hundred times as much as that of 
our fortunate big Punjabce Lords enjoying 
incomes of Ks. 2,500 or mote l 

These differences require a little com- 
ment Ifcncc we make haste to calculate 
the minimum expenses of a family of four 
mature persons living m the Punjab We 
will request ihe reader to carefully go 
through these interesting figures and judge 
lor himstll the true amount, if there be 
any, ol exaggeration in our estimate of the 
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annual expenses on the barest necessities 
of life 

(<t) Annual Expenditure on P cod per man. 

Materia) Amount per |Ute per 

Matenal dera Rupee m fi upces 

Flour I seer U» srs 36 S 

Salt and pepper j pee 1 >» 

0 l or Ghee 2 i u r, f» 

Puke. i 8 3 it 1 

1 uel t «} >wa* 3113 

Tobacco i 2 * "i 

Vegetable (rut* , only • 2 0 ° 

Butter, eggs meat j 

(Zi) Annuli Expenditure on clothing per 


Dhoties 
Shuts 
1 urban 
Shoes 

Blanket or Ouitt 
Blanket for Bains and 


llliot es 
Name Go \ns 
Shirts 
Shoes 

Blanket or On It 
Blanket for Bams 

oYfor )<•< r 

I tl'C anklets 


n.xl l~\pni titim oil clothing 
per coma n 


(D) Extra llou'thol l Lxpen hture of \[an , 

Wife an 1 1 our Chit Iren per ititnunt 


Barber and WaArrnus 
t lens Is 

Medicine ((ortlie whole family) 
la>»s by fire 

Presents to Brahmans or Maubvic 
t. ft* »n temples or Srdoa of Mode 
Ceremonies and l unerals 
Ref gurus and sau! furs 
P Igrimtges 


The total Annual JZr pendtluix of the it hole 
family of four members {taking two children 
equal to one man or wont m) is as under. 

Rs as p 

Expenses under tabic (A) _>o> 5 9 

Ditto B 26 o o 

Ditto ( 32 13 7* 

Ditto D 3 l 13 7* 

R" 413 « ° 

The head of a family in India has generally 
to support some widowed sister, daughter 
or old parents Hence his yearly expendi- 
ture to make the two ends meet only, reaches 
the minimum sum of Rs 500 which f have 
adopted as marking the Poverty Line m our 
country 

Now I will calculate the number of persons 
who u.ere hung on the Poverty Line in the 
y ears 190/ 03 and 1910-11 In the year 
1901-02, the number of assessees enjoying 
incomes of Rs 500 but less than Rs 750 
was 20,496, while the number of tax-payers 
whose incomes varied from Rs. 750 to Rs 
1,000 was but 9,145 In the presence of 
these figures it is clear that in that year 
the number of persons having incomes of 
about Rs 500 cannot be smaller than 15 000 
Hence in the y car 1910-ir, the number of 
these very men should amount (022,500 When 
these persons enjoying incomes of Rs 500 a 
year can with the utmost difficulty keep body 
and soul together and have to abstain even 
from the necessaries of life, as is quite dear 
from thedietand clothing tables given above, 
what would be the condition of people 
living below the Poverty Line in the very 
midst of poverty itself "> Their deplorable 
condition can be still better understood from 
the established fact that a family of four 
members in India has an earning capacity 
of Rs 120 per annum (according to the 
highest estimate of Lord Curzon) white to 
keep body and soul together they ought to 
spend at least Rs. 400 The terrible effects, 
on body, mind and soul, of such a large 
deficit per annum can be better imagined 
than described But to rouse the slumbering 
masses to industrial activity and agitate the 
minds of the well-wishers of India, i will 
quote the words that I once wrote on Indian 
Poverty. 

You will see millions, in fact from 40 to 
80 millions of your brethren, homeless, 
breadless, and helpless, who have not even 
a piece of rag to protect their shame or to 
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save them from the pinching cold of 
December, or any hut to keep off the wintry 
winds and the hot blasts I orty millions 
of human souls 1 Are they the sons of God, 
created in His own image or lanky scare* 
crows and living monuments of famine, 
suffering and privation ? Arc they the 
descendants of the Indian Rishis who never 
dreamt of famine or plague, or are they the 
incarnations of famine and have plague as 
their constant companion to console them, 
to cheer them up and eventually to give 
them perfect rest ’ Are thi\ altxe or dead ? 


Dead, a bsoluiely dead are they materially, 
socially, physically, morally, intellectually, 
spiritually and politically With naked 
skeleton-bodies, upturned hands and neak 
■mailing t oice, they pray for “food, J ood, and 
I ood," but the Tain Devils Destruction and 
Despair, are making a terrible Juioc 1 11 lltctr 
serried ranis 

landless jo) less, helpless hopeless. 

Gasp ng still for bread and breath 
To the r graves by trouble haunted 
India s helots toil t II death 


THE PUBLIC. SERVICE COMMISSION AT MADRAS 


T HE Public Service Commission sat at 
Madras for 10 days and examined orally 
only 39 witnesses though some more 
submitted their written answ ers Of these 9 
were Europeans, only two of whom were non 
officials belonging to Educational Missions 
Of the 30 Indian witnesses, 13 were officials 
either in the Service or retired and two 
were Muhammadans, one non official and 
the other an official Of the non-official 
Indian witnesses, 3 are journalists 9 mem- 
bers of the Local Legislative Council and 
the rest are active workers in the political 
field The questions addressed to these 
were not all identical especially in the case 
of official witnesses In the present article, 
I intend to deal with their evidence on 
simultaneous examinations, the separation 
of the judicial and executive services, pro- 
bation, the irreducible minimum and the 
Provincial Service 

It may be stated at the outset that the 
evidence before the present Commission at 
Madras has not been so favourable as that 
in 1886 on the question of simultaneous 
examinations Of the 8 European Civilian 
witnesses examined before the Commission 
in 1886, 3 were for the same, an equal num- 
ber of them had no opinion to give and 
only two were against it , but all the Euro- 
pean witnesses that gave their evidence be- 
fore the present Commission are emphatic- 
ally opposed to the scheme and even the 
non-official Europeans followed in fheir 


wake All of these, however, did not feel 
It necessary to go into the details of this 
question Sir Ralph Denson, the senior 
Civilian in India, with a record of 41 years* 
service behind him contented himself with 
the observation that the reasons advanced 
by the Commission in 1886 against siniul- 
taneous exam mat. ons held good even now 
the Hon Mr A G Cardew, based lus 
opposition on the fear that the European 
element in the Service would be consider- 
ably reduced and that all posts would be 
monopolised by the Drahmms In h.s 
opinion, several practical d.fficulties such 
f* ‘ h *. *•«■«*•«* examination, stood in the 

ay of simultaneous examinations As to 

^L C T en,, ° n ma y be stated that 
this proposal is intended to reduce the Euro 

'hat die English candidates mil l, aV eno 
chance o success at the open competition 
sec.„ P d obfedr^'S ,h W, ' h re8 " J lm 

Std a'gUncc^rthc";, •" ad ‘' 1 ' "T™" 8 

the ta« h university results for 

—’X5Srui.-s-.as.-js-,- 
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Branch oE the Moslem League, adv o„ates 
simultaneous examinations but he is for 
filling Only the first two vacancies as a re- 
sult of the competition as regards the rest, 
he advocates recruitment by nomination 
from among only the successful candidates 
This method is intended to give the back- 
ward communities a chance to enter the 
Civil Service but it does not take into con 
sideration the evil influences of patronage 
on the people as well as the Government 
and also the efficiency of the Service, which 
■$ sure to be impaired by it irasmuch as it 
gives room to select the inferior persons 
when better candidates are available tn the 
field On the whole 16 witnesses have 
given their whole-hearted support to the 
scheme of simultaneous examinations and 
this number includes also four Indian 
officials 

There is not however such a divergence 
of opinion on the next important question— 
the separation of the judicial and the execu- 
tive branches of the Civil bervice No wit- 
ness, European or Indian, has strongly 
objected to it Sir Ralph Benson said that 
the expenses of this scheme would be very 
heavy but in reply to Mr Gokhale, he 
confessed that he had no facts and figures 
to substantiate his statement 1 he Hon 
Mr Cardew characterised tins demand as 
harmless and he had no objection whatever 
to concede it in regard to the Provincial 
Service l he Indian witnesses have been 
unanimous on this point Persons of vast 
official experience like Mr P Rajagopala- 
chanar, Dewan of Travancore, and Justice 
Sir C Sankaran Nair have strongly express- 
ed the drawbacks of the present system 
and so far as evidence at Madras is concern- 
ed, there is every likelihood of this demand 


candidates for the executive branch, m their 
opinion, will do well to stay at the Resi- 
dential Universities, but as to the judicial 
branch training at the bar after an year s 
study at the inns is recommended for 
one more year There is also a proposal to 
increase the period of probation to two 
years in the case of all the candidates, but 
the Indian witnesses advocate the same for 
reasons quite different from those of the 
European officials The former, especially 
the advocates of simultaneous examinations 
are prepared to lengthen the period of pro- 
bation only to afford the successful Indian 
students a chance of staying in England as 
long as their brethren do under the present 
circumstances but the latter wish to 'ower 
the age limit and then give the successful 
students a chance of finishing their educa- 
tional career before joining office in India 
The present inefficient condition of 
the Judicial Service has been a subject 
of frequent criticism The European 
witnesses are prepared to limit the number 
of English judges to fifty per cent of the 
total strength and they think a training in 
the lower grades of the service will consider- 
ably lesson the drawbacks of the Civilian 
Judges I lie Indian witnesses, on the other 
hand, wish to restrict their number to only 
one third of the total, and they are unani- 
mous that the new recruits should begin 
service as low as a District Munsilf 1 lie 
remaining vacancies, in their opinion, arc 
to be filled either by nomination directly 
from the bar or by promotion from the 
subordinate service I here is also a general 
agreement of opinion that subordinate 
judges should receive Rs i,ooo per month 
in the highest grade and that the District 
Munsiffs should begin service at Rs 250 
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baselessness of hi# fear Even then, he 
could not be content without fixing the 
minimum “ Danger to British rule * 1$ the 
only cry in support of this claim Some of 
the Indian witnesses also think it necessary 
to fix this minimum but they fix it at J of 
the total strength of the Covenanted Service , 
but a large majority of them object to it on 
these grounds (1) there is no need to fix the 
minimum under the existing circumstances , 
(2) even when simultaneous examinations 
are granted, the fixing of this proportion is 
a retrograde step for which there can be no 
justification (3) it is also against the 
spirit of the pledges given to us by succes- 
sive British Sovereigns and the acts of 
Parliament But of the 39 witnesses 
examined before the Commission only 30 
have given their opinions on this point and 
of them 19 are against the fixing of the 
irreducible minimum 

The Provincial Service has not attracted 
any great attention at the hands of the 
witnesses The European witnesses are all 
for the continuance of this system and for 
the increasing of the number of listed posts 
by the addition of a few important appoint- 
ments Many Indian witnesses.cn the other 
hand, advocate the abolition of this Service 
It came into existence to satisfy the just 
aspirations of the Indians for higher and 
more extensive employment in the public 
service and if these are satisfied by conceding 
simultaneous examinations, the need for the 
Provincial Service completely vanishes If 
however it is to continue, open competition 
is generally admitted as the best method of 
recruitment, at least so far as the execu 
live branch is concerned The question of 
class representation has also been brought 
forward Many of the witnesses are in 
favour of recruiting only for a portion of the 
vacancies as a result of the open competi- 
tion They generally fix this limit at fifty 
per cent of the vacancies but the remaining 
in their opinion, should be distributed 
among the different backward communities 


Some of the witnesses also propose competi- 
tion by compartments, for all the vacancies 
According to this method, if Brahmins are 
to be eligible for only 40 per cent of the 
vacancies— which some of them suggest — 
the remaining candidates belonging to that 
caste are to be declared ineligible though 
some others far below them in the list may 
be selected Those who oppose this view 
on the ground of efficiency of service think 
that promotion from the subordinate ranks 
gives the backward communities a door to 
enter the higher service But it must be 
admitted that a large number of the 
witnesses at Madras advocate limited 
competitions either by compartments or by 
selection below a certain limit in the list of 
successful candidates As to the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service, all the 
witnesses except four are for direct nomina- 
tion from the bar The majority of the 
witnesses agree that direct nomination 
should mostly be confined to the lowest 
grade, 1 e , that of district munsiffs, and 
above that nomination should be resorted 
to only in exceptional cases 
To sum up, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion between Indians and Luropeans on 
only two questions —Simultaneous exami- 
nations and the fixing of the irreducible 
minimum Most probably both of these 
questions will be left for time to solve 
The evidence before the Commission has 
left the impression in Madras that most 
probably (1) the number of listed posts will 
be increased, (2) the Judicial and the Execu- 
tive branches of the Civil Service will be 
' completely separated and (3) open competi- 
tions will again be introduced for recruit- 
ment to the Executive branch of the Pro- 
vincial Service This is also the impression 
of most of the witnesses that were examined 
before the Commission here, but it is vet 
too early to forecast the probable results of 
this second Commission on the Public Ser- 
vices 

S K 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 


T HE Philippine Islands can not boast 
of any ancient indigenous civilisation, 
literature, philosophy, science or arts 


Tl„ Span, a ,d, convened then, to Christian 
the sixteenth century onwards Spanish 
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rule ended m 1898 At the beginning ot the 
American occupation, in August 1898, a 
purely military government was establish- 
ed, but m May, 1899, the military author- 
ities began the re-establishment of civil 
courts, and in July of the same year they 
began the organization of civil municipal 
governments By the end of 1901, the 
work of organising and establishing the 
civil government was complete 
The Philippine legislature is composed 
of two branches, the Philippine Commission 
and the Philippine Assembly The Com- 
mission is composed of five Americans and 
four Filipinos The members of the 
As e embly are elected by districts for a term 
of two years 

lustice is administered principally by a 
supreme court, courts of first instance and 
courts of justices of the peace t he 
supreme court consists of seven members, 
four Americans and three Filipinos 
The total population of the archipelago 
as enumerated in the census of 1903 was 
7635426 Of this number 7,539.632 were 
of the Malayan or brown race, 42,097 were 
of the yellow race, 14,271 were of the white 
race and 15,419 were of mixed races The 
blacks live in a primitive state, ta too them- 
selves and have no fixed abodes The 
brown race is composed of twenty- three 
distinct tribes varying widely 111 culture, 
language and appearance , their languages 
however, belong to one common stock and 
there is a general resemblance in physical 
features and in quality of mind The great 
bulk of the population, approximately 90 
per cent, are Christian. Among the wildest 
of the primitive people head-hunting is 
still a common practice Slavery is com- 
mon among the Moros. 

Such in brief arc the people whom the 
Americans propose to grant independence 
On the 3tst December, 1912, Reuter 
cabled from Washington — 
l)r \\ oodrow \\ ilson, in a speech at Staunton, 
d he favoured the independence of the Philippines 
al an early date Vikcd subsequently to explain his 
views mote fully, he declared that he was not yet pre 
pared to disclose his plans 

The granting of independence to the 
Filipinos has been discussed in all sections 
of the American press tor a summary of 
their views, we are indebted to the Literary 
Digest of New Yotk, which observes — 


It may seem a tnlle bitter that after fourteen years 
of our rule (he Filipino is not only willing to see our 
starry banner leav e his archipelago, but holds a regular 
celebration at the bare prospect of it More than 
twenty thousand Filipinos dispatches tell us, paraded 
the streets of Manila in ‘ wildest jubilation' o\cr the 
election of \\ oodrow Wilson to the Presidency, and 
listened to addresses in which the rule of the United 
States was declared practically at an end ' On this 
occas on, moreover Emilio Aguinaldo the leader of 
the Filipino insurrection following the war with Spain, 
made his first public appearance and political speech 
since his capture by General Funstou in igoi These 
facts as well as the comment of the Filipino press 
say (he correspondents reflect a prevailing belief in 
the islands that one of the first acts of the Democratic 
Administration will be to arrange for their indepen- 
dence Nor is this impression entirely confined to 
the Filipinos In a Washington despatch to the New 
York .Sun (Ind ) we read that “some of the Demo 
cratic leaders are talking of giving the Philippines 
limited independence on July 4 1913, ' and the same 
correspondent quotes Chairman Henry of the House 
Rules Committee as predicting that one of the first 
measures to go before the house will be the Jones Bill, 
which provides for qualified self government at once 
and complete independence at the end of eight years. 
The press also quote Speaker Champ Clark s declare 
lion that he intends louse * every endeavor” to free 
the HI pmos for their good and our own * 

The Philippine plank in the Democratic platform, it 
will be recalled reaffirms the party s opposition (o “a 
policy of imperialism and colonial exploitation in the 
Philippines or elsewhere, and asks for *an immediate 
declarauon of the nation s purpose to recognize ihe 
independence of the Philippine fstands as soon as a 
stable government can be established such independ- 
ence to be guaranteed by us until the neutralization 
of the islands can be secured by treaty with other 
Powers 

This, remarks the New \ork Eiennig Post 
(Ind \ is not a promise of “immediate in- 
dependence,” but of “the immediate adop- 
tion of a pledge of independence at the 
earliest practicable date ” “In a way this 
declaration does not go beyond that made 
by the Republicans in the past,” reparks 
the Chicago Post (Prog ), which add*», how- 
ever, that “the Republicans always had an 
idea that (he Fihpmos could not safely be 
turned loose for forty years” , and that “the 
Democrats hope to do the thing more 
quickly” After all, it continues, this ques 
tion ought not to be a political one at all , 
“it ought to be a matter of plain American- 
ism, of a belief in the right of all people 
to rule themselves if they knowhow.” It 
is on the question of how soon the Filipinos 
will “know how” that we find the widest 
divergence of editorial opinion Thus while 
some papers cite facts and authorities in 
support of their belief that the Filipinos are 
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are hound m honor to see it through to the 
end ” “ Will President Wilson convert the 
Democratic partv into an Aguinaldo Aid 
Society ?” asks the Washington Star in ap- 
parent alarm ; and the Columbus Dispatch 
remarks that the Democratic programme on 
this point “ begins to assume the proportions 
of a blunder ” Urging the American nation 
not to shirk a duty that is burdensome, the 
Washington Post remarks 
" Ei en from the humanitarian standpoint, the only 
thing that the United States can do with honor is to 
continue its present attitude toward the Philippines 
The United States is now putting civilization into 
the Philippines It is a job that will extend over many 
years Not until the present children of the islands, 
who are being taught high standards have grown to 
their majority, will it be safe to give the Filipinos m 
dependence, 

"The United Stales Government is carrying on the 
work of education as rapidly as possible The Jones 
Bill provides for gradual steps toward independence 
but such a bill is unnecessary The gradual steps 
are being taken already As soon as the hilipinos 
are fit for self government, Congress can take action 
To act now when the future hihpino is merely in the 
making would demonstrate that the Democrats are 
beginning the old reckless game of shooting without 
aiming " 

Moreover, say other critics of the Jones 
Bill, to give political independence to the 
islands at this stage would be a crippling 
blow to their commercial prosperity A 
Washington correspondent of the Netv York 
Sun states on the authority of "army officers 
and others who have had administrative 
experience in the islands," that “ stagnation 
of the Philippines and demoralization of 
Filipinos themselves will result" even from 
the present talk among Democratic leaders 
of hastening Philippine independence 

It is not as a defeated candidate defend- 
ing a rejected policy, remarks the New 
York Tribune (Rep ) but ** as a disinterested 
statesman who has done more than any 
other man Jor the advancement and pros- 
perity of the Filipinos," that President 
Taft m his message to Congress discusses 
the question of Philippine independence 
Ana his counsel on this subject is peculiarly 
timely because the Jones Bill, now pending, 
aims to give the islands qualified self- 
government at once and complete independ- 
ence^ the end of eight years The Presi- 
dent’s “clear analysts of the situation” is 
welcomed by the Baltimore Next s (Prog) 
because “not a small proportion of the 
Democratic press is insistently demanding" 


definite action in the direction indicated 
by the Jones Bill. Many papers agree with 
the New York Journal of Commerce (Com ) 
that the most forceful part of Mr Taft’s 
message is the section dealing with the 
Philippines, and that “there is no person 
more competent to speak on this subject ’’ 
than the man who, as their first American 
Governor, studied sympathetically both the 
possibihtes and the limitations of the 
Filipinos 

The Jones Bill, Mr Taft informs Congress, 
is based on the assumption that “we have 
now discharged our trusteeship to the 
Filipino people and our responsibility for 
them to the world, and that they are now 
prepared for self government as well as 
national sovereignty ” These assumptions, 
he declares, “ are absolutely without justi 
fication ” Even a “present declaration 
of future independence” would “retard 
progress by the dissension and disorder it 
would arouse," and vvoutd amount, in fact, 
to “a disguised policy of scuttle" More- 
over, “ it would make the helpless Filipino 
the football of Oriental policies, under the 
protection of a guaranty of their independ- 
ence which we would be powerless to en 
force " As a proof that the task of educat- 
ing the Filipinos is still far from finished, 
the President points out that at present, 
“under liberal franchise privileges," “only 
about 3 per cent of the rdipmos vote and 
only 5 per cent of the people are said to 
read the public press " “ Freed from 

American control, the integrating forces 
of a common education and a common 
language will cease, and the educational 
system now well started will slip back 
into inefficiency and disorder " Without 
American rule, says the President, the islands 
would also lose almost everything that they * 
have gained under that control along the 
lines of commercial development and sanita- 
tion Of the gradual process of training the 
Filipinos for self-government we read 
“Within the last dozen years they have gradually 
been given complete autonomy in the municipalities 
the right to elect two thirds of the provincial governing 
boards, and the lo»er house of the insular legislature 
1 hey have four native members out of nine members 
of the commission, or upper house 1 he chief justice 
and two justices of the Supreme Court, about onc- 
half of the higher judicial positions and all of the 
justices of the peace are natives In the classified 
civil service the proportion of L ilipinas increased 
from $i per cent in 1904 to 67 per cent in 1911 
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llius to day all tlic municipal employees, over y o 
per cent of the provincial cinn'ojcei and 60 per 
cent of the oftuats ind employees of the centra) 
government are 1 ilipmos ’ 

The President concludes wtlh this plea 
‘ Our true course is to pursue steadily and courage 
ously the path we hate thus far followed to guide the 
til pinos into self>sustaining pursuits to continue the 
cultivation of sound political habits through education 
and political practice to encourage the diversifica- 
tion of industries and to real re the advantages of 
their mdustnal education by conservatively approved 
co operative methods at once checking the dangers 
of concentrated wealth and building up a sturdy 
independent citizenship We should do all this with 
a disinterested endeav or to secure for the 1 ihpmos 
economic independence and to fit them for complete 
self government with ll e pow er to decide ev enluallj 
accord ng to tl eir own largest good whether such 
self government shall be accompanied by mdepend 

While the Democratic Cleveland Plain 
Dealer agrees that any measure looking 
toward immediate self-government for the 
islands would be unwise, it finds “it diffi- 
cult to understand the President s opposi- 
tion to a Congressional declaration pro- 
mising future independence ” The Plain 
Dealer can not ‘believe that such a 


declaration would, in the words of Mr. 
Taft, ‘retard progress by the dissension and 
disorder it would arouse’ It should in- 
stead, expedite progress by presenting a 
promise and fixing a goal for Filipino 
ambition and patriotism ” 

Among other papers that are not entirely 
convinced by the President’s argument are 
the New York Lienittg Post (Ind ), the 
Springfield Republican (Ind ), and the Balti- 
more Sun (Ind ) The Republican suspects 
him of secretly hoping for the final 
establishment of “a permanent imperial 
tie” between the Philippines and the 
United States, and the Baltimore paper 
thinks that “ the Democratic party in and 
out of Congress is not likely to agree with 
him’’ in his “stand-pat" attitude toward 
the islands 

Trom the above summary it is clear that 
all parties are practically unanimous as 
to the ultimate granting of independence 
to the Filipinos The difference is only as 
to the period of probation, the longest term 
mentioned by anv parly or paper being 
forty years 


THE INDIAN IN I IJI 


I N some recent numbers of this Review, 
articles appeared describing and dis- 
cussing some problems relating to the 
Indian population of Tip What was 
published in our pages is supported by 
the following letter, which has appeared 
in India 

Sir — Living in a country where the system called 
• Indentured labour is in vogue one is continually 
oppressed in sp rii by the fraud injustice, and in 
humanity of which fellow creatures are ihe victims 
Fifteen years ago I came lo Fiji to do mission work 
among the Indian people here I I ad previously lived 
in India lor five years Knowing il e natural timidity 
of Indian village people, and 1 nowing also that they 
had no knowledge of any country beyond their own 
immediate district, it was a matter of great wonder 
to me as to how the*e people could have been induced 
lo come thousands of miles tcom their own country 
to Fiji The women were pleased to see me as I 
had lived in India ai d could talk with them of the r 
own country They would tell me of their troubles 
and how they had been entrapped by the recruiter 
or his agents I will cite a few cases 


One woman told me she had quarrelled with I er 
husband and in anger u n away from her mother in- 
law s house to go to her mothers k man on the 
road quest io led her and said he would show her the 
way He look her to a depot for indentured labour 
A noil er woman said her husband went to work at 
another place He sent word to Ins wife to follow 
him On her way a man said he knew her husband 
and that he would take her to him I his woman was 
taker, to a depot She said that one day she saw 
I er husband passing and cried out to him, but was 
silenced An Indian girl was asked by a neighbour 
to go and see the Muharram festival Whilst there 
she was prevailed upon to go lo a depot Another 
woman told me that she uas going to a bathing ghat 
and was misled by a woman to a depot 

c de P ot these women are told that they 
cannot go till they pay for the food they have had and 
tor other expenses They are unable to do so They 
arrive in this country Umid, fearful women not 
* htre are 10 be scnt They »» 

Ho ul, ? nS ' Ve S r° man > dumb an "" als lr they 
donot perform sahsfact^jj, the work given them. 
' 5 are P urif> hed by being struck or fined, or they 
!f„.« e al Cn V° ea0 ' n,e 1,fe the plantations 
alters their demeanour and even them very faces. 
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Some look crushed and broken •hearted, others sullen, 
others hard and evil I shall never forget the first 
time I saw “indentured" women. They were re- 
turning from their day’s work fhe look on those 
women's faces haunts me 

It is probably known to you that only about thirty- 
three women are brought out to Ftp to every one hun- 
dred men I cannot go into details concerning this 
system of legalised prostitution To give you some 
idea of the results, it will be sufficient to say that every 
few months some Indian man murders for unfaithful 
ness the woman whom he regards as his wife. 

It makes one bum with indignation to think of the 
helpless little children bom under the revolting con 
ditions of the “indentured labour system I 
adopted two little girls — daughters of two unfortunate 
women who had been murdered One was a sweet 
graceful child, so good and true It is always a 
marvel to me how such a fair jewel could have come 
out of such loathsome environments I took her with 
tne to India some years ago, and there she died of 
tuberculosis. Her fair form was laid to rest on a 
hillside facing snow capped Kmchmjunga I he 
other child is still with me— now grown up to be a 
loyal and true and pure girl But what of the 
children — what of the girls — who are left to be 
brought up in such pollution I 

Auer five years of slavery — after five years ol 
legalised immorality — the people are free’ And 
what kind of a community emerges after five years 
of such a life ? Could it be a moral and self respect- 
ing one* Net some argue in favour of this worse 
than barbarous system, that the “free 1 Indians 
are better off financially than they would be tn their 
own country' 1 would ask you at vvliat cost to the 
Indian people * What have their women forfeited’ 
What is the heritage of their children 1 

And for what is all this sutfenng and n rong against 
humanity? To gain profits— pounds, shillings, and 
pence for sugar companies and planters, and others 
interested 

I beseech of you not to be satisfied with any reforms 
to this system of indentured labour 1 beg of you 
not to cease to use your influence against this miquil 
ous system till it be utterly abolished — H Dudlev 
Suva, Fiji November 4 

[Miss Dudley, the writer of this pathetic letter, is 
the pioneer Indian missionary in I ij She is an 
Australian Methodist and has done admirable and 
devoted service in undertaking the care of Indian 
orphan girls whose mothers haie been murdered and 
their fathers hanged as the result of the sexual jealousy 
produced by the scarcity of women, which is one of 
the many blots upon the system of indentured labour 
\\ e hope shortly to return to the consideration of the 
question of Indians in Fiji. — Fd India ] 

Further corroboration is found in a resume 
of Mr. J. \V. Burton's “ Fiji of To-day ” 
(Charles H. Kelly, 26, Paternoster Kovv) 
given in India. 

If we turn to 1 iji we shall find an even more remaik- 
able state of affairs In an introduction to Mr J 
W, Burton’s “Fiji of Today" (Charles H. Kelly, 
2b. Paternoster Row), the Rev A J Small, Chair- 
man of the Methodist Missions in the Istands, 
observes, firstly , that the Fijian race is dying out, and, 


secondly, that its place is being taken by Indian 
immigrants Fifty years ago the native inhabitants 
numbered 200000, in 1910 the total had shrunk 
to S6,ooo Per contra there are now over forty 
thousand Indians in the group. Some 3,000 are 
needed annually, says Mr Burton, “to carry on the 
business of the colony,” but additions are made at 
the rate of about 4 000 a year for not only do the 
immigrant ships pour forth their contnbution, but 
the birth-rate makes a large and increasing presen. 
talion “ Thus the face of Fiji is surely changing 
in feature, if not in colour and with a constantly 
diminishing native population and a rapidly growing 
Indian element, it cannot be many years before the 
proportions are completely rei ersed, and these islands 
breoire, to all intents and purposes, an Indian colonv 
The Evils of Indentured I above 
It is frankly acknowedged in Mr Burton’s book 
that the Indian has come to 1 iji because he is wanted 
there “ He came at our solicitation, and we are 
under some sort of compliment to him for coming to 
us in our extremity though we would rather die than 
admit it to him In heathen days the Fijian was a 
worker conversion to Christianity seems according 
to this missionary commentator, to have cured hint 
completely of that failing ' The Pharaohs of capital 
cannot hope to press him into bondage," and so they 
import Indian labourers under indenture Thirty 
years have elapsed since the arrival of the first ms. 
talment and fully one third of Mr Burton's pages 
are filled with a most damaging and shocking des- 
cription of the abuses which exist under this system 
of legalised slavery The “net cost of these human 
agricultural implements " — the words are Mr Burton s 
— amounts to about £16 per statute adult, inclusive 
of transit In return for this payment the master 
obtains the services of a coolie for five years At 
the end of that period, if the coolie has "satis- 
factorily fulfilled Ins obligations " and has not 
•suffered jail,' he becomes "free,” and for five 
more years is expected to settle in the colony. When 
the second term has been completed a free passage 
back to India is given, but the majority avail them- 
selves of the option to remain in Fiji as permanent 
residents We will now let Mr Burton give his own 
account of work on an estate served by indentured 


ie estates So 01 


is a task For the si 
« oik the coolie rrccit 
phsn It in one “ 
ability the »c 


man (alls to perform the 
liable to be summoned to 
prisoned for his slolhf ulnes 
that the task Is too hard 
coolie insreeior l 1 Govern™ 
Is not seen ottener Hum 
limited rnvl^e^Of cout 

thirty miles away, and Hut 

hands ani'lrles the edje o 
the Eogtish overseer 


and the basis Isthat ol an average man 
arc placed on the same footin; but rhel 
' :n« proportionately less II 


rithlo the i__„, 

and may be fined or Im- 
Uben lhe coolie Ju Jyei 


In the year 1907, 1,461 persons out of a total of 
1 1,689 adults under indenture were prosecuted for 
breaches of lhe labour laws They either refused or 
were unable to complete the tasks gtven them, and, 
says Mr Burton, were consequently fined or imprison- 
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ed according to choice No instance is given in 
which the benefit of the doubt cime the way of the 
coolie, but we are assured that "probably an even 
greater proportion of d ssat'sficlion did not make its 
appearance before the bench ' 

On the very ne'tt page Mr Burton observes that 
' the life on U e plantal a 1 to an ord nary indentured 
cool e is not of a very mv ting character ’ 



Snail wonder then that Mr Burton should say 
that one of the saddest and most depress ng s ghls 
a man can behold if he have aiy soul at all is a 
coolie 1 tie vn T hi There is a look of abjectness 
and m sery on almost every face that haunts him 
And amoig the men undergoing this fixe years 
hard labour — the phrase once more is Mr Burton s 
— are men of educat 01 high caste and refinement 
who have been mvc gled into emigration b) the glow 
mg Vales ol recruiting agerxis in India They are 
told that there are now spleud d openings for enterpns 
inglndans n hip that t is a rapidly develop ng 
counlrj that people grow r cli there in a few years 
and that men of education are at a premium They 
believe these tales and on arctval in the land of 
prom se find themselves drafted to a sugar estate and 
knocked about by overseers and pul to the hardest 
form of manual labour Noi is ih e case of the simple 
rural folk any better Savs Mr Burton — 

The system li s barhlJfus one JnJ the but supervision at not 
bSournn y hentetSfry Inorjer to c*?r * "’'the* °* cn 5 ie '"^ 
capital but there Is lomethmg Utliuminlilng and dLgradlns 


about tne whole lyitem It it bad for tb* eool/e it It not jowl 
tor Uie Ingllihman . 

Wkst "Free Mm Can Do. 

And vet, if left to himself, the Indian can do and 
does well enough in Fiji It is significant that less 
than fiveper cent of the coolies re engage themselves 
when their five years ire over They prefer to lease 
a hule patch of soil and undertake various occupa- 
tions And with what result 7 According to Air. 
Burton, the 25 000 * free” Indnns constitute industrial- 
ly the most important element in the I man commu- 
nity In 1907 licences were issued to Indians for the 
following occupations Storekeepers, 981 hawkers, 
532 , bikers 6 , wholesale storekeepers, 23 , boatmen 
112 1 he Government returns, which are very in- 

complete give the following particulars of cultivation 
by Indians on their own account Cane, 5,580 acres , 
bananas 2 000 maize 1,158 beans 107 rice, 9 347 
Probabbly foe all purposes over 20 ooo acres are 
tilled by them Very much more is held for grazing, 
and a large proportion of the cattle of the colony is 
in Indian hands Oxer £^0000 in cash lies to the 
credit of Indians in the banks of Tiji, but this 
represents a mere fraction of the wealth of the 
communitj Again among the ‘ freemen " the death- 
rale is low and, considering the scarcity of women, 
the birth rate is high 

On e.ery band they »re covering the fire of Fiji *»J in 
Severn d stricis already outnumber Ihe Fi, ins Ind ana are 
gradually puihmc the native hack by I uyioj or titling hi* best 
Vinds and Uie liver »>wi load ttor.Xagrl ate mostly theirs 
They are cluncinjr the lace of Fiji atio Everywhere their 
naunes «f cult xatlon arpear One may drive from Suva to 
hautori for eaample-lue've m les-and not aee one sollta y 
Flj an village t 11 the very end of the journey Indiana, Indiana 
Ind ana along every m lie of the road 


There seems only one prospect for Fiji says Mr 
Burton It is that of becoming an Indian colon} 
But at what a price has India bought this outlet for 
her superfluous population 

The flow of indentured labour into Fiji, 
should be stopped at once, and an equalisa- 
tion of the numbers of the two sexes among 
Indians brought about by steady efforts. 


A WORD FOR THE TURKS 


O UR knowledge of Turkey and the 
Turks is derived from western 
writers, with whom it has been 
usual to condemn them But it cannot 
be that a people who have lived and 
ruled for so many centuries in Europe are 
devoid of any redeeming features tn iheir 
character and conduct It is, therefore, 
pleasant to find two English writers speak- 
ing well of the Turks 

Mr J L Garvim, in his War Notes in the 
Paff Mall Gaselte, says that the man in the 
street in spite of his admiration for the 


allies, longs irrepressibly for a word of 
sympathy with the 1 u,k. The man m the 
street is light. There is one quality which 
h “ travellers in Anatolta-where 

alone, upon his own ground, the Turk is 
to be judged— to look upon him with the 
eje ot benevolence and affection, however 
strongly they may at the same time have 
beheved in the cause of the Balkan Chris- 
tians I hey have various words of praise 
m which they try to ep.tom.se the qualities 
of the other races, but they reserve one for 
the 1 urk alone They say that the humble 
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Turk is above all things a gentleman 
You may deny him many claims, but you 
can never deny him that He is hospitable 
even towards those whom he would rather 
not have received but whom he will not leave 
houseless He reveres the aged, and does 
not scorn the poor 

Another writer who has said a good 
many things in defence ol the Turks is 
Mr Mannaduke Pickthall m the Nineteenth 
Century and After 

What is the cause, he asks, of the 
Mohammedan fanaticism expressed in 
brutal massacres of subject Christians, 
which was uni nown before the nineteenth 
century 5 The Mohammedans of old were 
not inhuman Compare their conquest of 
Jerusalem, for instance, when the Holy 
Sepulchre and all the churches were res- 
pected, with that of the Crusading armies 
with its awful massacre , their treatment 
of the subject Christians with that endured 
by heretics and Jews in Europe and it 
will be evident that the religion of the 
sword in those days was more tolerant than 
that of peace and love In the Bulac 
edition of the Arabian Nights, in the fourth 
volume, there is a story different from every 
other in the book, having in every word 
the air of truth It is of a merchant who 
repaired to \cre at a time of truce, and 
while there became enamoured of a 
Frankish woman, the young wife of an 
officer in the Crusading host, but was res 
trained from wronging her by thoughts of 
God Afterwards he came across her as a 
captive, and, as she was then lawful to 
him married her The story, told with 
absolute simplicity, with no aspersions on 
the faith or customs of the Crusaders, is an 
odd contrast to the Frankish stories full of 
‘the foul Paynim,' “the false perjurious 
Mahound, 1 &.c Yet that the Crusaders 
recogaized the honor of the Moslems, 
esteeming them above the Eastern Chris- 
tians, can be shown from history, as also 
that the Eastern Christians loved them 
better than the Frank 

‘Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre,’ 
sajs Gibbon, writing of the schism of the 
Eastern Church, ' the three Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem ’ (the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, not jet fallen 
was intimidated by the forces of the West), 
“ * . condemned the creed and council of 
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the Latins ” Far from crushing out the 
Oriental churches Moslem rule preserved 
them By the Europe of the Middle Ages 
they would have been persecuted to extinc- 
tion for their slight divergence 
When Constantinople fell at length, the 
conqueror divided the city and its churches 
equally between the two religions, and 
though that edict was rescinded half a 
century later, the principle of toleration 
still endured Travellers in Turkey in the 
eighteenth century, like Lady Mary 
Montagu speak of the moderation of the 
Turk as something unexpected, a most 
strange discovery Every male Christian 
paid a tax (the merest trifle) annually for 
his life, which was technically forfeit to 
El Islam In return he was exempt from 
service in the wars which swept off thous- 
ands of the Moslem pooulation 1 he penal 
laws against him much resembled those 
which formerly prevailed in England 
against Romam Catholics, with the excep- 
tion that his faith was not proscribed 
Those laws were often unenforecd for years 
together The) are now abolished All 
recent changes have been favourable to the 
* Nazarenes Never, so far as is known, in 
the history of El Islam have subject Chris- 
tians suffered persecution for their faith 
What, then, is the cause of those “atroci- 
ties ’ which have shocked the world trocn 
time to time in the last century 5 

The writer believes the answer to be 
foreign interference, of a particularly inti- 
mate and galling nature 

Of old, poor Christians and poor Moslems 
lived on equal terms, chaffing each other 
freely on the subject of religion, as many 
genial folk tales live to witness They do 
so still where equal poverty combines them 
But, thanks to interference by the European 
Powers, protecting each her special brand 
of native Christian , thanks to missionary 
efforts directed mainly to the Christian 
population , thanks last, but principally, to 
the capitulations of the Berlin Treaty by 
which each subject of the fourteen States 
enumerated resident in Turkey acquires ex- 
territorial standing (» e is placed out of 
reach of the law of the country), together 
with his servants and dependents, generally 
native Christians , the Christian population 
has been set above the Moslem in a way 
which savors strongly of injustice The 
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Christian has been schooled for nothing by 
the missionaries, who put him in the way of 
earning a good living Boasting the pro- 
tection of some foreign consul, he is perforce 
an object of attention to the Turkish 
Government In time past, when supervi- 
sion was less keen than it is now, many 
Christians even changed theif nationality 
Without departing from the country, or the 
least intention or desire ever to do so, they 
obtained papers of naturalisation from a 
foreign consul simply and solely to secure a 
“pull in Turkey, and not through any love of 
the adopted nation I he writer 1$ acquaint- 
ed with a man, a Christian native of the 
Lebanon, whose father, being dragoman to 
the Italian Consulate, obtained papers of 
naturalization in this way I he father laid 
by money and bought property The son 
renounced the fez and took to hats, and 
thought himself superior to all Ottoman 
subjects Despite his Arab name he was 
Italian to all inquirers until this year, 
when word went forth that all Italians 
were to lease the Cmpire Then he chang 
ed hi* tone l am the son of an Arab like 
the rest of you, he cried in anguish His 
swagger of the foreign subject vanished in 
a trice He begged them, for the love of 
God, to let him stay But the evidence 
was clear against him his fellow-Chris 
tians with the Moslems drove him out lo 
his place of exile his one thought was to 
return , bis mind was tortured with anxiety 
for his possessions He bribed some smug- 
glers to convey him in with other illicit 
goods But in a street of Beyrout, when 
he believed all danger past, the cry ** Itali- 
ans ' ’ was raised suddenly, a mob collected, 
our friend was badly beaten by the 
common people, rescued by the authorities, 
and once more banished That shows the 
utterly factitious character of such * natur- 
alization ’ 

The great majority of Christians in the 
Turkish Empire have no wish to dwell 
elsewhere Except the people of the Le- 
banon, who, in return for their autonomy, 
were years ago walled in with a prohibitive 
tariff, preventing too much profit from 
their labors, they would seldom emigrate , 
and the tendency of emigrants is to return 
Nowhere else could they enjoy the same 
immunity in the pursuit of rather dark 
commercial ends , nowhere else could they 


extort such interest for money lent, or live 
on a luxurious scale so cheaply They 
have no corporate sentiment approaching 
nationality, nor any solid bond of union 
in religion, divided, sub-divided, as they 
are, into conflicting sects These words 
do not apply to Servia and Bulgaria — till 
lately Turkish provinces — where a sense of 
nationality survived and the bulk of the 
population was of one opinion , but they 
do apply to Thrace and Macedonia, almost 
as much as to the Asiatic provinces the 
writer has in mind 

The scale of education, as of comfort, 
wealth and luxury, is generally higher 
among Christians than among Moham- 
medans, and this owing entirely to foreign 
interference (including missionary effort, 
rendered arrogant by the capitulations) in 
the former s favour I he Christians almost 
everywhere seem pampered, the Moham 
medans neglected and downtrodden And 
the Christians are not herded to the army, 
like the Moslems 


we saved their lues,vvc kept them like 
expensive pets for centuries,’ the writer has 
heard a Moslem cry w th indignation “and 
now you say we are iheir persecutors! If we 
had killed them all at the beginning, 
as you, of Western Europe, would have 
done in those days, you would not now 
be troubling, but our Faith forbade it ’ 
‘Expensive they have truly been to 
Turkey , though as to ■ pets ” there may 
be two opinions Our friend meant that 
the Moslems had done all the fighting, 
and the government, police, and so on, 
while the Christians stayed at home, in- 
creased, multiplied, and made money On 
the other hand, many of the Christians have 
been, and are still, good subjects, of hifiW 
service to the State A h st of nat.te 
Christian pashas— not to speak of physi- 
cians, clerks philosophers, and .qen of 
letters-would include few names that are 
not quite illustrious, honoured by Moslems 
and Christians equally The Christians 
have always had a hand in the admmistra- 
»°n of ftna n ce m Turkey , her foreign com- 
merce has been theirs entirely A hundred 
instances of kindliness and toleration could 

,,^ U n ndf ° r t every instance of oppression, 
under normal circumstances 

r , nano is seen, raising a man 
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above the common lot of Turkish subjects, 
that any bitterness is found between adhe- 
rents of the two religions T he Christians 
boast of favour , put on airs f hen all at 
once there may arise a sudden madness , 
and the innocent — poor, wretched, and half- 
stars ing villagers— may suffer for the guilt}, 
being, to the mind of madness, the same 
species Ihe burden of bad government 
falls heaviest today upon the poor Moham- 
medan, who, seeing Christians, once his 
equals, basking at their ease, feels sore with 
injury He, the conqueror of old, has still 
his pride, but nothing else to lean on for 
support or comfort No foreign Rower is 
heedful of his lot His government, to 
which he looks with blind devotion, is 
alwa}s harassed by the Tranks or Muscovites 
and cannot help him 

In i860 at Damascus there was this sore 
feeling Some low-class Moslems did a 
foolish, rather childish thing I hev made 
some cros'es out of hits of wood, attached 
them to the ta W ol the street dogs, and 
sent these running through the Christian 
quarter I he Russian consul took the mat- 
ter up I he culprits were apprehended At 
the consul’s bidding the Turkish Governor 
gave orders that for punishment the prison 
er» were to sweep the streets of the Chris- 
tian ward m chains Ihe sight of Moslems 
thus degraded, with native Christians look- 
ing on complacently, produced a transitory 
insurrection ol such fury that the authorities 
were powerless to check the slaughter 
] housands of Christians perished, Jiundreds 
fled The Russian consul s house was the 
first burnt 

That is an instance tjpical, the writer 
thinks of many Others Russia in her deal 
ings with the subjects ol the Porte has 
seldom been considerate ol Moslem feeling, 
or squeamish of the means used to obtain 
her ends Many thousands of lives have been 
sacrificed to her ambitions 

Then usury has caused much trouble 
for usury, beloved ol Lastern Christians, 
is to the unenlightened Moslem an abomt 
nable crime Where land is the security, 
the trouble is embittered , for land in Turkey 
is a sacred thing, “ the house of El Islam, * 
and a Christian could not until three years 
since acquire it legally in his own name 
Usury has been the cause of horrid mur- 
ders, particularly where the money lender 
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is Armenian and his customers are Kurds, 
his ancient enemies And here again the 
innocent manv— wretched peasants — have 
suffered for the guilty few — the cunning 
townsmen The slaughter of women and 
children, so horrible to us, seems merely 
logical to peoples among whom the custom 
of blood -vengeance still obtains , and Chris- 
tians also practice it in warfare 

\s far as can be gathered, in two cases only 
can massacres be fair!} laid to the charge 
of the Government, and both cases hap- 
pened under \bdul Hannd If , a Sultan 
whom the Turks themselves deposed with 
ignominy Moslems of the better sort are 
not blood-iliirsty They hate such crimes as 
much as Christians do They have long been 
worried over the condition of their country, 
seeking some road to quiet out of all 
her troubles The very massacres them 
selves are proof that even ignorant Moslems 
were unhappy in the state of things The 
Powers of Europe, they were constantly 
assured, desired nothing else than the good 
government of 1 urkey for the benefit of 
Mohammedan and Christian, both alike 
That was the cause, the one and only 
cause, of all their interference This seem- 
ed strange since, by their interference 
on behalf of Christian sects, by their ‘ Ca- 
pitulations" placing many thousands of 
inhabitants ol 1 urke} outside the country s 
law— a privilege which has been shame- 
fully abused by certain lesser Powers which 
once were 1 urkisb provinces— they have 
made reform a superhuman task Yet many 
Moslems half believed these Christian de- 
clarations That was one reason why the 
Young I urk Proclamation of equal rights 
for all was everywhere received with such 
enthusiasm Moslems hoped that the way 
out of the difficulty had been found at last , 
while native Christians hardlv dated to 
trust the evidence of their own senses The 
news was too miraculously good to be 
at first believable 

Ihcn came the disillusion At once upon 
the tidings of new life in I urke}, Bulgaria 
threw off the suzerainty — verv dear to 
Moslem pride— and Austria gobbled Bosnia 
and Herzegovina The other Powers which 
signed the Berlin Treaty made but feeble 
protest The Christian States had never been 
in earnest when they said their one idea in 
interference was Turkey’s renovation and 
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reform The last thing they desired was Her 
revival At the first sign of a new and heal- 
thy life in her they fell to snatching what 
they could, for fear lest in a short while she 
should hold her own Supine and sick they 
might have let her be Alert once more and 
eager for her strength she got no mercy from 
them 

Truly the simple fact, well ascertained, 
of the existence of a multitude of native 
Christians loyal to the Porte might give 
our latter day Crusaders pause, since it 
deflates their diatribes The Christian 
churches of the Cast are many Turkey has 
let them all survive together Mould any 
Christian Power have done as much? 
They value foreign interference only as it 
raises one above another Collectively 
they stand to lose by any change Under 
any other rule they would ere long grow 
discontented, and sentimentalize about “old 
times, as do the Copts in Egvpt The 
majority know enough of the conditions 
which prevail in oiher countries to recog- 
nize that even a chaotic mediaeval 
furkev prolific of disorder and unsafe for 
travel, is better as a place of residence and 
less oppicssive of the individual than, for 
example, Russia 

As for T urkish Government, ‘rough in the 
hand, but genial in the head,’ the writer 
believes that most of them regard it in the 
abstract with some slight affection The 
Orthodox Greek Church ol Turkey long 
ago declined to be the cat's paw of an anti 
Moslem Power Her punishment was the 
Bulgarian exarch Fht Armenian Church 
has suffered more than any other from the 
Mohammedan mob and she preserves the 
Spirit of a nationality , jet it is truly to be 
doubted if a majority among her members 
would be found to vote for any foreign ruler 
but the Turk The lesser, weaker Churches 
are protected under Moslem rule from the 
aggressions of (he greater All have equal 
Standing As in the hotbed of religious 
strife, Jerusalem, the Moslem keeps the 
Christians from each olher's throats 
Ihelutks promise toevolve a civilization 
as “ modern’’ as the European s and owing 
much to it, jet independent and perhaps 
superior, as building less upon mechanical 
contrivance, more on culture of its citizens 
They are Hanafw, members of the only 
Sunnite seel of LI Islam which values reason 


as a guide above tradmon 1 hey, therefore, 
in their faith itself can welcome progress 
which Malik is and Shefa’is would deem 
ungod I j And their influence upon their 

co religionists is almost boundless It was 
they who overthrew the recent tyranny 
whose ministers were chiefly Arabs of the 
baser sort It is they — though not the 
Young Turk, hare brained section— who 
rule to-day the counsels of the Empire 
The principles Mr Pickthall concludes, 
formulated at the revolution, and since ad- 
opted by the Turkish nation as a whole, were 
as hopeful for the Moslem as the Christian 
Ilie more intelligent among the Turks 
have perceived u hat has made her enemies 
powerful fhej have been asking what 
is the secret of Bulgaria s wonderful mili- 
tary efficiency h is not Creusot cannon 
or I rench tactics— the lkdavi (Constanti- 
nople) looks beyond all that, and decides 
that the basis of military efficiency is an 
intelligent population c 0 it recommends 
popular education as the first step toward 
military power It is of interest to remem- 
ber in this connection that when the 1 urks 
invaded J urope they were educated and 
the Europeans were mostly illiterate, as 
the educational position changed, the 
military situation was also reversed Says 
the Ikdam 


By learning the reasons of the defeats we have 
suffered in this war we arc to day forsaking many 
old nellods and enten g on new plans of action 
One of tied ngs ue are learn g is the qualifications 
required in men entrusted with the ad nimstration of 
government II is is sometl ng But it is rot ei oueh 
tor the permanence tie ndependence and the 
progress of a stale her a powerful state a povver- 
«uf people is nccessarj We have separated the 
Cover ti e, t from the people and all our reforming 
fi h a S based on tHs false prmc pie i eglectmg 
he ends of the people 1 1 « must be changed I or 
whrk W We ave ' cr - v P a nful| y learned that a stale 

( ,n ™ t Sa f‘ 0,e ?T 011 "h'ch .1 can depend 

V® euWin Its external relations or in 

its internal uist unions 

If we have fully learned that a strong and pro 
gressne slate can ex st o, Ij w,.h ,1 e existence of a 

wd^af n mi.S r |S'5*** 5 COp,C ‘ hcn 0Ur cl " £f care 

d rftlcd to ,h c lask of strengthen 
mg our people and Itv-pinm Ihimuilha <W r» for 
progress lor the f„i„ r » ‘ , oes re lor 

.. Mr 


I lev 


rJ ,1, " ' PC °P ,e of al > T. 

of the villages as well as of tl e 
Government whch derives 
people, at once takes on a 1 ew 
To accomplish ll is must be our 




those 
and ll e national 
mgth from the 
onger character 
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'We must find out how our enemies have labored 
and succeeded <n developing strong peoples, and pro* 
fit by their example J he Bulgarian people, which 
has grown so strong and which the government lias 
so safely depended upon, is a peasant people 
"A liulganan othcer lately said to a newspaper 
reporter ‘Only five per cent of our soldiers are 
unable to read They know how to use and how to 
care (or their arms In this they are superior to the 
Turkish soldiers (Jur successes in this war arc due 
to our common schools Behold here is the most 
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important lesson wc have to learn We must adorn 
our villages vuib schools, and enlighten and elevate 
and discipline the minds of our villagers with instruc* 
lion suitable for their condmon and fit for the high 
objects we have in view 

' It is m this way that vve shall be able to save our 
state and our people 

' Have we the zeal and the intelligence and the 
perseverance rcquisae for this great endeavor T’— 
Translation made for 1 he 1 iterarv Digest 


A NOTE ON THE BLACK ANTELOPE AND THE ARYAVARTA 

By Kasiu-I’iiasao Jayaswal, b a. (0\on ), bvrrister at-l\w 


H INDU Law undertakes to define and 
drscribe the Hindu India, the Ary 3 - 
\ aria or‘ the land of the expansion 
of the Ary as* There in doing so, almost 
all the authorities are unanimous in pre- 
dicating one curious description, us, (hat 
“where the black antelope naturally lives’ 
(lit. * naturally roams') ° 

The description is really based on a 
method followed by Hindu writers in giving 
geographical data. In describing a country 
they mention the mountains, the rivers, the 
chief characteristics of the people and 
occasionally the local fauna 'and flora A 
trttktment of the methodology of Hindu 
geography falls outside the scope of the 
present note and has to be reserved for an 
independent paper. But to bring the point 
* (■») stwgsrn 3 ^ xnqgsRt 3 'ifltrnu • 

*vwwa „3 Mtfa ns ***nx?t i 

^ nx it 

Mann. II 22 23 

(b) 1 

Yajnavalkja I 2 

(c) Cf the earlier view of the Bhallavins as quoted 
in the Vast st ha and Baudhayana-Suiras (V I 15, 
B 1 12 ), where the predication is not so general 
as in Manu and Yajnavalkja 1 (Between the limits) 
in the west the boundary river Indus {and) in the east 
the region where the sun rises as far as the black 
antelope roams that much (is the country of) the 
Brahmansc Civilisation ( Brahma -Varcbasa) " The 
wider horizon ot the Vanaza Dkarma-Sastra is the 
outcome of a wider knowledge of Indian geography 
consequent upon the unification of India under the 
■Magadhan Empire 


home, I might refer here to the familiar 
geography of India incidentally described 
by Kalidasa in his popular work the 
Iia*hina>»si There m the Canto IV, verses 
28—84, we have, for instance, the (oUoivmg 
focal fauna and flora 

the palm of the Praclu , 
the cane of Vanga , 

the elephant, the betel leaf and the 
cocoanut of Kalmga , 
the green pigeon and the cardamum- 
plant of the mount Malaya ; 
the large species of the elephant and the 
sandal tree of the South , 
the vine 0/ the Persian frontier, 
the excellent horse of Kamboja , and 
the musk-deer of the Himalayas. 

The Knshna-sara or the black antelope 
of our law books is a similar geographical 
specification The peculiar feature about 
this specification consists in the fact that 
the predication in its developed form, as we 
find it m the Mrtiiiun-Dhnrwm-Saslrn, 
is emphatic and exclusive Of all the ani- 
mals the Krtshna-Sara alone has been select- 
ed for the description of the ‘holy land,' 
the Ary mart a , and "beyond that land” 
(“where the black antelope naturally lives , 
that is, beyond the habitat of the animal), 
the world was declared to be “foreign” 
( rx ) 1 — It is thus evident that the 

ArySvarta was believed by the Hindus to 
be the only home of the black antelope 
It is very interesting to note that modern 
science completely bears out the above 
Hindu view. 1 o show this 1 give below a 
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luv extract* from zoological authorities 
which have been very kindly collected for 
me by Mr. II. K. Dote, Superintendent oi 
the Alipore Zoological Gardeni. 

fa) The Bo ok of A ntclopti —contain* the 
following pronouncement on the animal, 
"Hal> Inlia from tl>e bate of the Huna 1 >at to 
Cape Crmonn anil from ilie Punjab to l.e*rr Assam, 
but not ftiund uv Ceylon or lo the east ol llie llay c*C 
Bengal 

‘Tim Antelope although strictly confncdto India 
Miuth (4 lie MinuLyas has betn more or Irntnuon 
m I urope tor a Ini g period probably since tl-.c inia> 
>ion of India liy Alexander ilie Great 

" It Via* liter ciM-qrctuied vital die twssitd burn ot vl>e 
fabled unicorn of med* i-cal writers may l aic bren 
orientally based upon single horns or ibe present 
animal though oilier authorities arc mtl ned lo refer 
|he unicorn * born io tic Narwlul I bit however, 
if ratber an antiquarian than s zoological question 
"Sliaw and oilier writers wlio ernfounded tl is 
animal null ll e Addax conlinued tbe Mory of being 
met with mi \fnca .»* well «\ in India— a fallacy e* 
posed by l ichu.asu.in ( 1S14 ) 

(b) Jerdon 111 In* 1 MatuntaU »f India ' 
(ibC7)»a>» 

* It is found ihrouj .1 out India but is not met with 
cH. where ll is rate in Bengal a lew onls extending 
into Purneah and Ouvajpnrc north of tl e f range; and 
it does not occur in the richly wooded Malabar coast 
It is abundant m the Deccan in pans of ihe Dojb 
between tbe Jamuna and Ganger also in ilurriana, 
Kajpulana and the neighbouring districts ft is found 
in the Punjab but docs not cross the lnc.u* 

(e) “Indian Antelope ' (Antilopc carsi- 
capra) 

Distributions— India from the base of the Himalayas 
to the ne ghbourliood of < ape Comorin and from the 

• By P I Sc taler M \ ph DIRS Secre- 
tary to the Zoological Society 1 -ondon and O 
Thomas, l / S I R G S Assistant in the 
/ oological Department of ihe British Museum 


Punjab to bower Assam, in open I lair * not in Utlrn 
I1£ir east U Ihe Hay of Bengal, and wanting througlioui 
the MaLtbae coast south of ll e nr gl boothood of 
Sur>t 1 1 * statement that tin antelff/e tt not found 
j ower Bengal i« not cornet, none are found in the 
swampy Gan^rtic della but many exist on the plain* 
„ ea f lie coast m Midnafiorc. atihey doinOrissa. 
*|-j ( y aie most abundant in ihe N« W. Prouncei, 
Raipofana anJ part c«f ll e Deccan “—The fauna 
efjlrtlnh India— Uammati <, by \V. f. ULndford, 
V. f». b 


U) Mr. II 11 Sannyal in Ins "llandl/ock of tilt 

of Animah in refltnfjr m Lover JUngaC 

ajjs tint lie Krislnasara u *lio wattlirg in ilie 

ICas<r*n dials 


The above authcnttie* ma> be thu* sum- 
monsed * (0 that ihe Krishna sara ha* if* 
hdl'Bal in India and India alone and fa) 
that even there it “naturallyrnams" almost 
ssi lh tit the identical limit* of the region 
ss Is i cl* about 150 H C ® sea* called the 
s\ r ymarla, that is the land stretching from 
tb C Arabian bea to the lias- ol YJcnga} and 
front the Himalayas to the Vmdhya*. 


f ( I lie I mil/ from ihe I-.si Ocean lo tie West 
Ocean and between ilie two mountains (the Vmdhya* 
and ‘he lltmaUsas) she auvV.uimr* call the Ary a- 
tj ,/a — Manu 11 22 


flie date 1 Vo B C circa |> tl e dale of the 
metrical it aim j Dhariaa-Soilra armed at by the 
preset* writer The argument* ate set forth m the 
pages of the lOC-l legal journal, the Calcutta llVrt/y 
,W« * 9 * 1 note* portion lhetle>is adtarced tliere 
bci>'g 'hat the Dharma Sar.tr a is a work ol the re gn 
of tl e 1 mperor Puslisa Mura 
U may be noticed here that the western and eastern 
lim'ls « the Aryaiarta ’from sea to tea’, which u 
peculiar to lliat work eefn to be m »J mpalhy with the 
claim of the first Sunga succeeding to the empire of 
(he Maury as former writers (e ft , Vasistna and 
Baudhayana) has claimed tlie Aryasarta lo be extend- 
ing from the boundary riser* up to the Kolaka • 
I ana 
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U P to the present year tsso places in 
India base held my imagination 
with a povser and intensity that it 
would be difficult to explain in words 
The one is the riser-front at Benares, with 
the pilgrims bathing in the Ganges and 
the ghats and temples rising upon its 
banks The other is the view at sunset 
from Humay tin's tomb, near Delhi, — the 


old ruined fotts and sv. 
which go back to tbe 
a itd recall the glory 
the past. 

Doubtless the study 
places memorable to 
actually saw them, 
would not account 
effect upon me. I d. 


alls and monuments 
days ol Indraprastha 
and the greatness of 

of history made these 
me even before I 
But this, by itself, 
lor their peculiar 
f not, for instance, 
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out to me which I am 
gradually learning to ex- 
plore 

I have only once visited 
Benares, jet the memory 
of what 1 then saw is 
almost as vivid to day as 
when 1 first visited the 
place Humayun’s tomb, 
which is near my Indian 
home, has been a constant 
place of pilgrimage Some 
times, when I go there, 
the first feeling is as strong 
as ever upon me at other 
times it is hard to recall , 
but it is always present 
in some measure When 
it is strongest, it is so 
get the same impression when I witnessed all absorbing that it lias 
for the first time the more imposing views power to make 

of the Kutab and Tuglakhabad Nor again Our noisy j ears seem moments in the being 
was the same feeling present when I first Of the eternal silence 

beheld the meeting of the waters of the When it is weakest, I have to exert a 

Ganges and the Jumna at old Prajig conscious effort of the imagination, and 
1 hat is a scene of amazing beauty and age- then slowly 

long historic reminiscence, but it did not \\ th many recogn lions dim and faint 
bring me, as it were, into the verv heart And omeuhat of a sad perplexity 

of things, and reveal to me India herself The p cture of ihe mind rentes aga n 

m all her mysterious attractive powers It is onlv when I try to analyse its 
Benares, on the other hand, and that one eff ct that f find myself at fault Ihe 

scene outside the nails of Delhi, had ex- most that I can do is to «ay that at 

actlj that revealing effect upon me I here Humayuns tomb it is the greatness of the 

was an atmosphere about them nhich past that comes before me, while at 

seemed to take me back, w ithout an effort Benares it is the sacredness of ancient 



The River Ganges at Benares 


on my part, into the heart of India of the 
past T he spirit of ancient India was, for 
me, brooding over these places m a manner 
that could be felt and almost touched, — 

\ Presence wl ich is not to be put by 
All that 1 had myself to do was to enter 
into that presence in order to come in 
contact with 

A motion and a sp rit tliat impels 
AH thinking th ng' alt objects of all iho ght 
And rolls through all things 
to hear, in Wordsworth’s words, — 

The still, sad music of human ty 

Not harsh nor prating though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue 

These verses of the poet meant little to 
me when I was in England, but they express 
with remarkable exactness my experience 
here m India A new world has opened 


India that is prominent But even in say- 
ing so much f feel I have given an imper- 
fect and possibly a misleading impression , 
for it is not merely a religious atmosphere 
which gives colour at Benares or a regal 
atmosphere at Delhi ft is something 
more It is a spirit that seems to pervade 
each place and hold communion with the 
human spirit 

I have been obliged to linger so tong on 
this introduction to my main theme, for 
otherwise what follows would be difficult 
to understand I trust that I shall not ap- 
pear fanciful in what I am now about to 
say It is fact, not fiction that I write, 
though fact of no ordinary character 

During the last few days a third place, 
which 1 have visited, has given me a new 
vision of fndta f am anxious to put the 
experience down in words, while it is still 
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T1 e "R vet bar.V at Benares looking towards lulsi 
fresh in my mind I am afraid it will 
escape me, but I will make at once the 
effort to retain it 

I had come by an early morning train 
to Hardwar to pay a long-promised visit 
to the Gurukula 1 be journey through the 
night from Delhi had been very broken, 
and 1 was tired and somewhat restless when 
1 reached the station The first sight that 
met my view was dull and depressing 
The succession of Dharmsalas with their 
painted fronts, built with all the ugliness 
of modern bad taste by wealthy rajahs 
and marwans, the sadhus sitting lazily 
smoking, or lying covered up in blankets 
and still sleeping , the filth in the streets 
and the stale atmosphere , the general air 
of listless stagnation , all this depressed 
me exceedingly Perhaps also the restless 
night which I had passed through and the 
jolting of the bullock cart, wherein I was 
seated, added to the depression I settled 
myself down to the sense of disappointment 
. and disillusionment 

The bullock cart jolted on, and we passed 
at length out of the narrow streets of the 
town, reaching the river side with its long 
stretch of boulders, debris and grey sand 
The fresher, cleaner air was now reaching 
us, but at first I was only conscious of the 
extra jolting of the bullock cart and a 
dreary wilderness before me of sand and 
stone and scrub My companion, if l remem- 
ber right, was engaged in questioning me 
on some abstruse problem While he 
talked on, I had been turning my face to 


wards him away irom the 
hills Indeed l had not 
yet realised that the hills 
were there, nor had I 
caught sight of the Ganges 
itself. I noticed, as we got 
out of the atmosphere o 1 
the town, that the morn 
mg light was growing 
more and more beautiful, 
but 1 had seen nothing yet 
arresting 

Then, just as we reach- 
ed the middle of the river 
bed, 1 turned my face 
round to the other Side 
and looked 

O...IW Words (ail utterly to 

describe what I then 
saw The waters of the Ganges were 
revealed before me, with a deep, tran<parcnt 
blueness purer than the pure blue sky above. 
Weyond were the lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas rising upon either side, above the clear, 
translucent waters, with a mystical, un- 
earthly bcautv Here and there a white 
gleaming temple marked the boundary of 
the mer bank in the foreground Fat 
away, past the lower hills, in the dim and 
hazy distance, the great mountain ranges 
went back, leaving vast and shadowy spaces 
I saw in a moment that this scene before 
my eyes was the ancient path-way of the 
p.lg,™,, the threshold o( the scent 

Lu V 1 " 1 "' ")e "'tndiog road 

trodden by counties, fee, through 
™ \ , .5 'l p L “" d “P t» the eternal 

sr»Sh *"* sh an ‘ i 

a ^Zn'Ztl “ft” ™ 

i n j,_ ,u,, i . j , sl S nt Here was the 

tod, a , f “ y da, AeX^tdw'l l ”" d - |h ' 

at Ddh d , l J P ' 0, ,°“’" J1 >' “ Beta™, and 
«„rXd ,iie trontemortal part 

the «S l s „ „ ' fi “ d »'> ttodtaonhtf by 

S,dX,ed 0 'a”rd“d had 'r d 
“ d " p »" "« 
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1 lie frw t of the Old Tort bu It on il e s te of Indraprastba 


nearest to describing it are those haunting 
lines ol Shelley - 

Make me tl y !j re eve 1 as i) e forest is 
What if my leaves are fall hg I ke isovi 
The tumult of thy m ghtj 1 arraon es 
W 11 lake from both a deep autumnal tone 
Sveet t iough 1 1 sad ess 

It was always that 'deep autumnal 
tone’ which 1 had felt, — sweet though 
in sadness There had been nothing in 
Delhi or Benares of the Spring time 
The colour had been that of 11 Penseroso, 
not of L* Allegro 

But here, on the contrary, was a new spirit, 
how shall l describe it ’ Here was the 
India that I had met, not among the old- 
world pundits with their beautiful, ascetic 
faces, but m the throbbing and pulsing 
of young eager hearts ready to fay down 
life itself in devotion to the Motherland 
1 saw before me that Motherland, not worn 
and sorrowful, beautiful only in decay, but 
e*er fresh and young with the spring time 
of immortal youth The mer Ganges 
sending down its pure blue waters from 
the snow -clad mountains, the pure keen 


air coming straight from the melting snows , 
the mountain ranges stretching ever up- 
ward and on vard to the pure blue sky , 
these all represented to my kindled imagina- 
tion the vision of India renewing her youth, 
radiant with a resurrection glory, — the 
cerements of her dead past thrown aside 
like the cold white mists that vanish at the 
break of da nn 

For many minutes 1 was under the spell 
of this absorbing enchantment It was so 
vivid to me that it seemed to come 
actually with a personal note, a spirit in 
nature holding converse with my own spirit 
My companion went on talking, but his 
voue seemed strangely distant It was 
only with difficulty that I could bnrg 
myself to attend, so intense was the inner 
impression produced by the scene I had 
witnessed 

When I reached the Gurukula itself the 
vision l had seen on the way was still 
with me Then at last, as I saw 
the brahmacb2«s in their saffron robes and 
looked into their bright morning faces (so 
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utterly different from the dull faces of the 
sSdhus whom 1 had met earlier on the 
road), I understood its further significance 
The whole experience seemed to fit together 
and form one single picture Here in the 
Gurukula was the New India the India I 
had just seen port raved in nature Here 



which Sister Nivedita so often wrote 
about, before she laid down her 
life in service, namely, why the heart of 
the Indian people has ever turned towards 
the distant hills and set the most 
sacred pilgrim shrines amid their very 
snows It was because the streams descend- 
ing from the snow clad mountains were a 
symbol, a Jiving parable, an inspiration, a 
pathway leading to ihe divine in nature 
and in man I hey were an eternal witness, 
in the midst of the stifling heat and sultry 


Asoka 1 P Hir on the vay to H umaj uns I omb Dell 

was tl e sacred stream ol young Indian life 
nearest its pure unsullied source Spotless 
as the snows should it be kept by the vow 
of chasnty which bound it High ideals 
too should float above it, luminous as the 
clouds which touched the distant mountain 
peaks tinged with the morning light 
Vow, too, I seemed to understand that 



Tl e Great Arch of the Qutab M nar 
labour of the plain*, that human life could 
rise above the dust and weariness and 
heavy languid air, and by us own God- 
given strength become young again 
And here in this Gurukula the children 
of the Motherland, m closest touch 
with nature, w ere learning the Same great 
lesson There also they were taught to love 
ihe Sanskrit literature of their country which 
was vmttev when the world was voung 
Ihere too they were taught to love Hindi, 

t ei L , i? 10, k, er '°ngue, the language 
of their childhood and to receive through 
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it alone the impulse from the West. 
If there was to be a Renaissance in India, 
a true rebirth, it was from sources such as 
these that it would spring Here character 
would be formed in harmony with the 
genius of the country, not against it. 

I came to know and love in the days that 
followed the founder of the Gurukula, 
Mahatmaji Munshi Rama He told me of 
his ideals and of the difficulties which had 
been overcome. When he had first reached 




Pillar at the Oulab set up by a Vaishnavue king 
of DcIIiT about llie jlh Century A D 


the spot, on which the Gurukula now 
stands, the jungle was so thick and impene- 
trable, that he had lost his way, and only 
Ttrathnrfi ‘lift 'fns»fnnrcrun~/rrer’nuurs tfi'irufi- 
less search. The wild animals were so 
numerous, that the labourers, who cleared 
the jungle, would not stay on the spot at 
night-time. He was obliged always to be 
present with his workmen. Little by little 
the brushwood was removed, the pools drain- 
ed, the rushes cut down. So the work had 
gone on, till at length a dry open space was 
obtained with ample playing fields and 
room to expand. Later on, the burden of 
raising funds had to be undertaken, — the 


heaviest burden of all. But in spite of 
every obstacle the school and college had 
been maintained, not by the valueless 
superfluities of the wealthy', but by the free- 
will offerings of the poor. 

a a o e c a 

Stone by stone, line by line, the founda- 
tions of New India are being laid. Some- 
times the experiment ends badly, and what 



Mahatma Munsht Rama. 


vyj rjufA. 'a. hn. snJ id. »*, f tv uuL - hn. 

mere rubble. Much useless debns, also, has 
to be cleared away before the bed-rock on 
which to build is ultimately reached. But 
surely and firmly the foundations are being 
set, line by line, stone by stone. In spite of 
that which tells of human failure and 
shortcoming, in spite of the folly, pride and 
sinfulness of men, we can trace through all 
the hand of the great Artificer, making 
all things new. 

Delhi. C. F. Andrews. 
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utterly different from the dull faces of the 
s&dhus whom 1 had met earlier on the 
road), I understood its further significance 
The whole experience seemed to fit together 
and form one single picture Here in the 
Gurukula was the New India the India I 
had just seen portrated in nature Here 




A soI.an Pillar on the ay In Humajun s lomb Dell 

was tl e sacred stream of young Indian life 
nearest its pure unsullied source Spotless 
as the snows should it be kept by the vow 
of chastity which bound it High ideals 
too should float above it, luminous as the 
clouds which touched the distant mountain 
peaks, tinged with the morning light 
Now, too, I seemed to understand that 


which Sister Nivedita so often wrote 
about, before she latd down her 
life in service, namely, why the heart of 
the Indian people has ever turned towards 
the distant hills and set the most 
sacred pilgrim shrines amid their very 
snows It was because the streams descend- 
ing from the snow-clad mountains were a 
symbol, a living parable, an inspiration, a 
pathway leading to the divine in nature 
and in man I hey were an eternal witness, 
in the midst of the stifling heat and sultry 



n e Great Arch of the Outab M nar 

labour of the plains, that human life could 
rise above the dust and weariness and 
heavy languid air, and by Us own God- 
g.ven strengih become young again 

*' e » e , \ n l ^ ,s Gurukula the children 
iv.it, 6 l Q, herland, m closest touch 
"Vi"’ v \ ere learning the same great 

"-y »" ™ h uuS;'?„ Eli h.“X 
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it alone the impulse from the West 
If there was to be a Renaissance in India, 
a true rebirth it was from sources such as 
these that it would spring Here character 
would be formed in harmony with the 
genius of the country not against it 

I came to know and love in the days that 
followed the founder of the Gurukula 
Mahatmaji Munshi Rama He told me of 
his ideals and of the difficulties which had 
been overcome \\ hen he had first reached 



P liar at ll c Outab set up by a \ a si >a\ te k nj, 
of Delhi about the -,ll Century A D 


the spot, on which the Gurukula now 
stands the jungle was so thick, and impene 
trable, that he had lost his way, and only 
reached his destination after hours of fruit 
less search The wild animals were so 
numerous, that the labourers who cleared 
the jungle would not stay on the spot at 
night time He was obliged always to be 
present with his workmen Little by little 
the brushwood was removed, the pools drain 
ed, the rushes cut down So the work had 
gone on, till at length a dry open space was 
obtained with ample playing fields and 
room to expand Later on, the burden of 
raising funds had to be undertaken,— the 


heaviest burden of alf But in spite of 
every obstacle the school and college had 
been maintained, not by the valueless 
superfluities of the \ ealthy, but by the ftee- 
will offerings of the poor 

Stone by stone line by line, the founda 
tions of Vew India are being laid Some- 
times the experiment ends badly, and what 



' ,l "5 h 10 '"'U./ufc ! 1 ' !*<),<, 

">"4 *£?&**£, 
shortcoming ln , °* human r, , S -P 
sinfulness of m ‘ Sp,fe of the L l,ttrc 
the hand 

all things new 6 Sreat Art” ' hrcu 5 
Delhi cer » ma 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECU 1 1 VF DUTIES AND 
THE BETTER TRAINING OF JUDICIAL OFFICERS 


T HE question o( the separation of Judi- 
cial from executive duties is almost 
as old as the British Empire in India 
We find mention of the inexpediency of 
vesting executive officers with judicial 
powers in the Regulations promulgated 
by the Governor General in Council even 
m the eighteenth century In Regulation 
II of 1793 passed in Lord Cornwallis’ time it 
is pointed out in clear and unequivocable 
language that the combination of these 
two functions was extremely undesirable 
In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of Bengal to draw up a scheme 
for the more efficient organisation of the 
Police The Committee consisted of Mr 
F 3 Halliday (afterwards Sir l J Haiti- 
day who subsequently became Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal and Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State) Mr W 
W Bird and Mr J Lewis Mr Halliday 
drew up an important Minute and Messrs 
Bird and Lewis approved ol Mr Halliday s 
views as expressed in that Minute In 
that Minute Mr Halliday pointed out in 
forcible language the extreme undesir- 
ablity of the combination of the duties of 
Judge, Sheriff, Justice of the Peace and 
Constable in the same person He charac- 
terised such combination as absurd as well 
as mischievous He pointed out further 
that a Magistrate ought to have no previous 
knowledge of a matter with which he had 
to deal judicially He said “ The union of 
Magistrate uith Collector has been stigmatised 
as incompatible, but the {unction of ihtef- 
cilcher with Judge is surely more anomalous 
m thcoiy an l more mtschietous in practice 
So long as it lasts the public confidence 
in our Criminal Tribunals must always be 
liable to injury and the authority of justice 
itself must often be abused and mis ap- 
plied and the power of appeal is not a 
sufficient remedy — the danger to justice, 
under such circumstances is not in a few 
cases, nor in any proportion of cases, but 


in ciery case In all the Magistrate is con- 
stable prosecutor and Judge ' 

In 1854 Mr C Beadon, the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, m a letter to the 
Government of India, also pointed out the 
desirability of the separation of the execu- 
tive from judicial functions In the same 
year the Hon ble Mr (afterwards Sir) J P 
Grant vs a Member of the Council of the 
Governor General recorded a minute to 
the effect that the combination of the duties 
of the Superintendent of Police, Public 
Prosecutor and Criminal Judge was objec- 
tionable in principle and the Government 
ought to dissever as soon as possible the 
functions of Criminal Judge from those of 
thief catcher and Public Prosecutor, now 
combined in the office of the Magistrate ’ 

In September 1856 a despatch of the 
Court of Directors of the Cast India Coin- 
party (No 41 Judicial Department) reiter- 
ated the 'jme view and stated that the 
management of the police of each district 
should be taken out of the l}ands of the 
Magistrate 

In 1857 the Hon ble Mr J P Grant again 
recorded a minute upon the “Union of the 
functions of Superintendent of Police vvtth 
those of a Criminal Judge ’ and that emin- 
ent Judge and erudite lawyer Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock (then Mr Peacock) agreed with the 
views of Mr Grant In that minute Mr 
Grant observed ‘In which way is crime 
more certainly discovered, proved and 
punished and innocence more certainly 
protect ed— vy. ben. w - ale OCCU p,ti 

e</c/. as tluef catcher, prosecutor, and judge, 
or when one of them , s occupied as thicf- 
15 P rosecu ‘°r and the other as 

judge ? I have no doubt that if there is 
any real difference between India and 
fcurope in relation to this question, the 
iS:t nCe 1 S . ,n f avour of relieving the 
n ^ ia ,i rom atl connection with 
!!?!L d . e , ,ec “ ve and prosecutor The 

my judgment, out of 


judicial ermine 1 
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lions in the District Officer as a temporary 
compromise Sir Barnes Peacock from his 
place as the Vice-President of the Council 
stated that he had always been of opinion 
that “ a full and complete separation ought 
to be made between the two functions ” 
Hie Hon ble Mr A Sconce described the 
bill as a * half and half measure and 
the Hon ble Sir Bartle Trere assured the 
Hon'ble Mr Sconce that nobody was more 
inclined than he was to make it a whole 
measure if only the executive governments 
could be induced to support a measure that 
would effect a still more complete severan e 
of the police and judicial functions than 
what the bill contemplated 
As regards the cognate question of the 
training of Judicial Officers, the High Court 
in various administration reports of the 
sixties (notably in those of 1864, 1866, 1867 
and 1869) expressed its dissatisfaction with 
the existing system and various District 
Officers Divisional Commissioners and 
other high officials admitted in official 
correspondence that the present system of 
training of Judicial Officers was certainly 
defective and reform was urgently necessary 
(see letter from Mr E C Craster C S 
District Magistrate of Monghyr to the Com’ 
missioner of the Bhagalpur Division No 600 
dated Monghyr the 4 th December 1866 
letter from Mr J VV Dalrymple.CS Com- 
mi s' 1 oner of the Patna Div.sion to the Secrc 
lary to ihe Government of Bengal, Judicial 
Department, No 7 dated Patna the oth 

P ’ T™ 86 , 7 e "" from Mr R p Jenkins 

a . OHg Commissioner of the Bhagalpur 
10 ,he Undersecretary 
Government of Bengal. No j .., j 

Bhagalpur the ,6th January .gVy tw 
from Mr C P Montresson C S Comm, 
sioner of the Burdwan D,s ,s,on to ' ““ 

tary to the Government of Bengal, Jod^ml 
Depattotent, No ,6 dated BordCn the 
■ 9th January ,867 letter from Mr n B 
Chapman, C S , Offg Comm,.„o„„ „ , h “ 
Presidency D,v,«,on , 0 ,|,e Secretary £' 
Government of Bengal, Judicial Depa„me« 
1X0 It) Ct dated krishnaghar the uth 
February 1867. and the note of Mr Hi 
Dampier, C S Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, dated ,h e 27 ,h 
August ,867) In this last mentioned note 
Mr Dampier observed as follows —« I am 
convinced that the only true and lastmg 


solution of the difficulty is a complete 
separation of judicial and executive duties” 
This question constantly came up for con- 
sideration by the Government and various 
high officials and the generally accepted 
opinion was that the existing system should 
be changed Limitations of space preclude 
me from discussing this question in any 
greater detail, but I beg to refer to the 
following official papers and documents an 
examination of which will convince one 
that the generally accepted official opinion 
"as in favour of a change of the existing 
system [Despatch from the Secretary of 
State No 11 of the 10th January 1868 with 
enclosures, letter of the Hon’ble Ashley 
tden. Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal Judicial Department, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Home 
Department dated 1st December 1869. letter 
from Mr F R Cockerell, C S , to the Under- 
secretary to the Government of Bengal 
dated Simla ihe 25th July 1868) , letter 
from Mr (afterwards Sir and Lteutenant- 
Governor of Bengal) Rivers Thompson, C S , 
Officiating Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs, to the Secretary to 
the Government of BengaJ. No 133c dated 
fort Will, am the 25th July 1868, note by 
Mr (afterwards Sir) H S Maine, Law 
Member to the Government of India, dated 
v?rV*' h . N . ,arch J 868, and a note by Sir 
W.lhamMarkbj.a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, dated the and November x$68] 
ter all this strongly expressed official 
opinion one would have expected that the 


temporary compromise’ and "half and- 


half 


nieasuie’ of Sir Bartle Trere mlroduc- 


1 c , — -■..Mi udiuc 1 rere iniroouc- 

ea in i» bo would SQOn be rcmedied [ndia 
. '' CVef \ S , a sur P r, ses and it is 

“ for us 10 India to find 

of times ea the° f h adV 6r nC r nS W,th ,he a d vance 


u* "if ha , nJ 0f P r °S ress often sct 

p c,a Hy when some important ques 


,ak " J “ p b r * high offic,»i q w,Th 
XT “ ry ' d ? : " n “ "word of hope 
fP”-™ 10 Ihe ear- by such ti 
Trere q.-i* s as Mr J p Grant, Sir Bartle 

™ M"““rr'r oci, - s . r H '"'r spm - 

William m’ ,^ nd ast but not least Sir 

I™ »,o be b„ 

react.onar.es Sir , ha * ^Ctionary of 

"hom India „,! r F,t *James Stephen— to 


arv lejii'laimM "’ eS , SO I " uch of her reaction 
and reactionary methods 
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of administration Unfortunately for India 
at the psychological moment when the 
hope expressed by Sir Battle Frere was 
about to be fulfilled, at any rate could 
easily hate been fulfilled, I mean when the 
Criminal Procedure Code was being amend- 
ed in the year 1822, Sir Fitzjames Ste- 
phen was reigning over the legislative des- 
tinies of India, and in a minute (printed as 
No XXXI of the selections from the records 
of the Government of India, Home Depart 
ment, dated 1872) memorable for the reac- 
tionary « pint it breathe*, for the half 
truths on which it is based, for the com 
monplaces about the ‘personal rule 
“p^stige” and “dignity so dear to the 
heart of all bureaucrats Sir Titzjames 
Stephen rudely dashed the hopes raised 
by the weighty and wise words of so many 
distinguished officials who had preceded 
him and embodied a system of judicial 
administration which is unique in the his- 
tory of the world and which, in the words 
of a distinguished official already quoted, 
enabled “the thief-catcher and the prose- 
cutor” to be “the Judge” in a cause in 
which he was really in the position of the 
prosecuting officer, and which enabled 
such officer “after bribing spies, endea- 
vouring to corrupt accomplices, laying him- 
self out to hear what every tell-tale has 
to say, putting his wit to the utmost 
stretch, for weeks perhaps, in order to 
beat his adversary in the game of detection, * 
and then to sit in the solemn farce of judging 
gravely and dispassionately the cause in 
which he has taken so much interest as 
the real prosecutor Nobody questions 
the ability of Sir ritzjames Stephen as a 
lawyer and a jurist and if the reasons as- 
signed by him for perpetuating this cruel 
wrong were the reasons of a lawyer or of a 
jurist one could have understood the posi- 
tion But the reasons assigned by him 
were that “under the circumstances of 
British India” the system must continue, 
that the “maintenance of the position of the 
District officers is essential to the main- 
tenance of British Rule in India, and that 
any diminution in their influence and autho- 
rity over the natives would be dearly 
purchased even by an improvement in the 
administration of justice*. Surely these 
were matters in which the opinion of Mr 
J P. Grant, Sir Battle Frere, the distin 


guished Officials who composed the Police 
Commission of i860, or the Police Com- 
mittee of 1838, or Lord Cornwallis, who 
was responsible for the regulation of 1793, 
were entitled to far greater weight than 
that of Sir FjtsJames Stephen, however 
eminent he may be as a lawyer and as 
a jurist Most of these officials had spent 
their life time in India at a time when 
it was usual for Indian Officials to speak 
the language of the country like the 
Indians themselves, had worked and moved 
amongst the Indian people, knew the 
thoughts, prejudices, proclivities, ideas 
and aspiration of the Indian people and 
above all belonged to a period of Indian 
history when the Officials of the Last India 
Company built for England her Indian 
Empire, brought peace, concord and bar 
mony out of the chaos, rapine and misrule 
that followed upon the disruption of the 
Moghul and the Mahratta rule in India 
Surely m a matter as to what was best for 
‘ the maintenance of the British rule in 
India,” or what “were the circumstances of 
British India”, the opinion of these veterans, 
these empire builders, must unhesitatingly 
be accepted before the opinion of a gentle- 
man who spent five comfortable vears in 
Calcutta or at Simla, who did not perhaps 
know the alphabet of any Indian language, 
who had perhaps never spoken to a single 
ryot in his own village, who had perhaps 
never seen a single Indian in his own home, 
who had come out to India to fill a comfort- 
able office for a comparatively short period 
of five years after all the stress and strain of 
the empire-building was over, and whose 
sole right to arrogate to himself the authori- 
ty to speak on matters such as these was 
derived from an arm chair study of thrice 
distilled dockets of reports of officials who 
in their turn were certainly far less competent 
to speak about real India than their distin- 
guished predecessors and who came to serve 
in India at a time when it was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to know the Indian 
language intimately, when thanks to the 
convenient rules of leave and furlough and 
the annihilation of distance by the opening 
of the Suez Canal and of the Steamship 
Companies it was the exception rather than 
the rule to know Indians intimately, or to 
visit Indians in their own homes, and who 
came out to rule India at a time when they 
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could afford to talk glibly of “ prestige,” 

' diminution of influence and authority over 
natives instead of turning their thoughts (un- 
like those distinguished predecessors of theirs) 
as to how to win the hearts of the people by 
making British justice more broad based 
or as to how to make British rule more 
loved and respected rather than feared by 
bringing contentment good will and amity 
to the teeming millions of British subjects 
in India 

The Criminal Procedure Code of 1873 em- 
bodied Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s re actionary 
methods of administration and continued 
the serious blot in Indian administra- 
tion of combining the judicial with execu- 
tive functions in the same officer A sys- 
tem so defective as this was bound to 
create serious dissatisfaction and result in 
miscarriage of justice in many cases The 
late Mr Manomohan Cihose brought out two 
excellent pamphlets in one of which 
(published in 1896) he collected 20 
typical cases from 1876 to 1894 which 
forcibly demonstrate the evils of the present 
system The late Mr Romesh Chunder 
Dutt published in the year 1893 an excellent 
Scheme of separation of the judicial 
from executive duties and it was mainly 
through the exertions of those two distin 
guished Indians that the question was kept 
before the public both in England and in 
India It was also through the exertions of 
these two gentlemen that opinions of sever- 
al distinguished retired Indian Chief Justices 
and High Court Judges were collected and 
published Statements favourable to the 
scheme of separation from Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir 
John Budd Phear, Sir William Markby and 
Sir Raymond West were published in the 
columns oi ‘India’ in the years 1895 and 
1896 Ultimately a memorial was submitted 
to the Secretary of State by a number of 
distinguished Anglo Indian Judges and ad- 
ministrators in the year 1899 The memo- 
rial was subscribed by Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir 
Charles Sargent, Sir William Markby, Sir 
John Budd Phear, Sir Jnhn Scott Sir Wil 
liatn Wedderburn, Sir Ronald Wilson and 
Mr H J Reynolds Questions were of- 
ten asked in Parliament as also in the 
Legislative Council m India Vague and 
indefinite promises of reform were often 


held out but nothing definite was done In 
the year 1908, however, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
the then Home Member, in his budget 
speech delivered on the 27th March of that 
year, promised to effect a separation of judi- 
cial and executive duties in Bengal and in 
Eastern Bengal and formulated a scheme 
for the purpose, but even that scheme has 
not been carried into effect The scheme 
formulated by Sir Harvey Adamson is defec 
me in many respects and will hardly form 
an effective remedy of the defects of the 
existing system It is useful, however, as an 
admission by a high and responsib’e ex- 
ecutive official that separation is needed 
Sir Harvey Adamson in the course of his 
speech observed as follows — “ I fully be- 
lieve that Subordinate Magistrates very 
rarely do an injustice wittingly But the 
inevitable result of the present system is 
that criminal trials affecting the general 
peace of the district, are not always conduct- 
ed m that atmosphere of coot impartiality 
which should pervade a Court of Justice 
Nor does this completely define the evil, 
which lies not so much m what is done, as 
m what may be suspected to be done 
for it is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure , it can never be 
the bedrock of our rule unless it is also 
above suspicion 

Two objections are mainly urged by the 
officials against the separation of executive 
from judicial functions 

1 That the separation of the executive 
from judicial functions will involve consi- 
derable additional expense 

2 That the District Magistrate cannot 
be deprived of his judicial powers without 
loss of prestige and influence over the 
people 

As regards objection No 1 u is submitted 
that according t 0 the scheme detailed 
below no additional cost will be incurred 
But even if additional expense were neces 
sary, such expense ought not to be grudged 
In the words of Sir Harvey Adamson the 
experiment may be a costly one, but we 
think that the object .s vvorthy 

As regards object .on No 2 the better 
opinion is against it [ have already drawn 
*° l . he opinion of distinguished 
tad, an Officials, ch „,, 

who are in favour of the separation and ,t 

hardly necessary ,o drlatt on the pornl ,n 
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any greater detail. I may be permitted 
however to quote the following passage 
from the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson . — 

I fully belie\e that subordinate Magistrates very 
rarely do an injustice wittingly But the inevitable 
result of the present system is that criminal trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are not 
always conducted in the atmosphere of cool impartia- 
lity which should pervade a Court of Justice Nor 
does this completely define the evil, which lies not so 
much tn what is done as in what may be suspected 
to be done , for it is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure it can never be the bedrock 
of our rule unless it is also above suspicion 

• Those who are opposed to a separation of functions 
are greatly influenced by the belief that the change 
would materially weaken the power and position of the 
District Magistrate and would thus impair the autho 
rity of the Government of which he is the chiel local 
representative The objection that stands out in 
strongest relief is that prestige will be lowered and 
authority weakened if the officer who has control of 
the police and who is responsible for the peace of 
the district is deprived of control over the Magistracy 
who try police cases Let me examine this objection 
with reference to the varying stages of the progress of 
a community Under certain circumstances it is 
undoubtedly necessary that the executive authorities 
should themselves be the judicial authorities The 
most extreme case is the imposition of martial laiv in a 
country that is in open rebellion Proceeding up the 
scale we come to conditions which 1 may illustrate by 
the experience of Upper Burma for some years after 
the annexation Order had not y el been completely 
restored and violent crime was prevalent Military law 
bad gone and its place had been taken by civil law of 
an elementary kind District Magistrates had large 
powers extending to life and death The High Court 
was presided over by the Commissioner, an executive 
oflicer. The criminal law was relaxed and evidence was 
adm tted which under lh» strict rules of interpretation 
of a more advanced sj stem would be excluded \11 
this was rendered absolutely necessary by the coodi 
turns of the country Order would never have been 
restored if the niceties of law as expounded by lawyers 
had been listened to, or if the police had not gone 
hand in hand with the justiciary Proceeding further 
up the scale we come to the stage of a simple people, 
generally peaceful, but having in their character ele- 
ments capable of reproducing disorder, who have been 
accustomed to see alt the functions of Government 
United in one head, and who neither know nor desire 
any other form of administration The law has be- 
come intricate and advanced, and it is applied by the 
Courts with all the strictness that is necessary in order 
to guard the liberties of the people Examples would 
be easy to find m India of the present day So far 
1 have covered the stages in which a combination of 
magisterial and police duties is either necessary or is 
at least not inexpedient In these stages the prestige 
and authority of the Executive are strengthened by a 
combination of functions 1 now come to the case of 
a people among whom very different ideas prevail 
The educated have become imbued with \\ estem 
ideals ! egal knowledge has vastly increased The 
lawyers are of the people, and they have denied their 
inspiration from \\ estem law Anything short of the 


most impartial judicial administration is contrary to 
the principles which they have learned I must say 
that 1 have much sympathy with Indian lawyers who 
devote their energies to making the administration of 
Indian law as good theoretically and practically as the 
administration of English law \\ ell, what happens 
when a province has reached this stage and still re 
tains a combination of magisterial and police functions? 
The inevitable result ts that the people are inspired 
with a distrust of the impartiality of the judiciary. 
You need not tell me chat the feeling is confined to a 
few educated men and lavvy ers and is not shared by 
the common people I grant that if the people of such 
a province were asked one by one whether they object- 
ed to a combination of functions, ninety per cent of 
them would be surprised at the question and would 
reply that they had nothing to complain of But so 
soon as any one ol these people comes into contact 
With the law his opinions are merged in his lawyer s 
If his case be other than purely private and ordinary, 
if for instance he fears (hat the police have a spue 
against him or that the District Magistrate as guardian 
of the peace of the district has an interest adverse to 
him, he is immediately imbued by his surroundings 
with the idea (hat he cannot expect perfect and impar 
tial justice from the Magistrate It thus follows that 
in such a pro* mce the combination of functions must 
inspire a distrust of the Magistracy in all who have 
business uiih the Courts Can it be said that under 
such circumstances the combination tends to enhance- 
ment of the prestige and authority of the hxecutiteT 
Can any Government be strong whose administration 
of justice is not entirely above suspicion 7 The answer 
must be in the negative The combination of functions 
in such a condition of society is a direct weakening of 
the prestige of the hxecutue 

After this latest pronouncement of high 
official opinion the objection hardly deserves 
any further consideration 

I shall now proceed to place before the 
reader a scheme which I submit will effectual- 
ly do aw ay with all the defects of the existing 
system The scheme will not entail any 
additional expense and will also secure 
proper training for Judicial Officers. 

I propose a complete separation of judi- 
cial from executive duties. I further propose 
that all officers who exercise any judicial 
powers, whether civil or criminal, should be 
subordinate to the District Judge and not 
to the District Officer as at present, I also 
propose that the District Officer who at 
present discharges the duties of a District 
Magistrate and of a District Collector 
should be relieved of his magisterial duties. 
Such officer after being relieved of such 
duties may well be known by the name of 
“District Officer.” Even when relieved of 
his magisterial duties he will have hts 
hands quite full. It is well-known that 
very little judicial work ts usually done by 
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the District Magistrate He will still have 
to look after the following amongst other 
branches of administration, namely, Land 
revenue. Excise, Jails, Police, Sanitation, Dis 
pensanes. Education, Municipalities, Khas 
mahal, and various other matters It is a 
matter of constant complaint that District 
Officers have too much work in their hands 
1 he relief of judicial duties will go to 
mitigate their complaint and leave them 
more time to look after the legitimate 
duties of an executive officer amongst 
which the proper supervision of the duties 
of the police officers of his district ought to 
form an important item of his work The 
judicial work of a district both Civil and 
Criminal should be under the supervision of 
the District and Sessions Judge He should 
be assisted in very heavy districts by an 
Additional District and Sessions Judge and 
one or two officers who should be given 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge as 
also of a District Magistrate under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and that of a 
Civil Judge of the highest grade in dis- 
tricts where the work is neither very heavy 
nor very light there need not be any 
Additional District and Sessions Judge but 
only one officer with povv ets of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge as also of a District Magis- 
trate under the Criminal Procedure Code 
and of a Civil Judge of the highest grade 
and in very light districts the District and 
Sessions Judge may be assisted by an of 
ficer who will exercise the powers of a 
District Magistrate under the Criminal 
Procedure Code and of a Civil Judge of the 
highest grade As 1 proceed to develop the 
scheme 1 propose to show in detail the dis 
tribulion of judicial work for the districts in 
the Presidency of Bengal and for the other 
provinces Such distribution of work may 
be easily worked out on ihe lines indicated 
in the Bengal Scheme T he District Judges 
and all Judicial Officers under them should 
be placed under the High Court, m all 
matters, namely, pa), promotion, leave, 
suspension, punishment, etc and will not 
have any concern with the District Officer 
or Divisional Commissioner or the Local 
Government As a part of this scheme the 
Judicial Department of the Local Govern- 
ment may well be placed under the High 
Courts Tins arrangement will also mean 
some further saving ol expenses, for at 


present the High Courts have an expensive 
staff under its English Department and the 
local governments have a more expensive 
staff for us judicial department These two 
departments after amalgamation can surely 
be run with lesser expense and possibly 
with lesser friction I propose that the 
Judicial Service in India should be divided 
into iwo branches, one an Imperial Judicial 
Service for the whole of India and the other 
a Provincial Judicial Service for each 
Province The Imperial Judicial Service 
may well he recruited and trained in the 
manner following 

I propose that 60 p c ol the vacancies of 
this serv ice should be filled up by a corn- 
oetitive examination held in London and 
jo p c should be recruited locally Any 
person (British or Indian) who holds a 
degree of Batchelor in Law of a British or 
Indian University or a Barrister at-law, who 
holds a degree of Batchelor in Arts of any 
English or Indian University, will be eligible 
for this examination Candidate's should 
be between 25 to 30 years of age No 
candidate should be allowed to appear more 
than twice in the said examination The 
examination should be held to test fitness of 
the candidates in the following subjects — 
(1) Different branches of English Law with 
special reference to the candidate’* grasp of 
general principles, (2) Some important 
Indian Statutes such as the Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code, the Civil Proce- 
dure Code the Indian Contract Act, the 
Transfer of Properly Act, the Succession 
Act, the Limitation Act and other import- 
ant Statutes relating to the whole of British 
India, (3) Constitutional Law, English and 
Indian (4) Hindu and Mahomedan Law, (5) 
1 lements of Roman Law After passing 
this examination successful candidates will 
be appointed members of the Indian Judi- 
cial Service and w ill forthwith come out to 
India After coming out to India they 
should be posted to one of the three Presi- 
dency towns of India (Calcutta Madras and 
Bombay) for a period of two years during 
which time they will have to qualify them- 
selves for the discharge of their future 
dunes. While residing in the Presidency 
towns they should attend the High Court 
(Original Side and Sessions Appellate side) 
and some other Courts near the Presidency 
towns, namely, Courts of Sessions Judges, 
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District Judges, Subordinate Judges and 
Presidency and Provincial Small Cause 
Courts They will have to take notes of 
cases and keep a diarv of their attendance 
in these various courts and submit the same 
to some selected senior Judicial Officer once 
a month During this period they will have 
to pass a departmental examination in (i) 
the vernacular of the Province where they 
will serve and will have to shew a fair 
working knowledge of the language as 
written and spoken, a fair ability to read 
petitions and documents filed in records of 
cases, (2) an examination in the land 
tenure and statutes relating to the province 
where the Officer will be placed (3) an 
examination showing that the Officer has 
a fair knowledge of Indian Case Law, and 

(4) an elementary knowledge of practical 
surveying and mensuration, as also some 
familiarity with the system of survey and 
settlement work of the province in which 
he will be placed 

So long as an Officer does not pass this 
departmental examination he will not be 
promoted to the next higher grade During 
these two years the Officer will draw a 
salary of Rs 500 per mensem His real 
position will be that of a probationer but 
as he will have to leave England and come 
out to India I have proposed that his 
service will commence from the date he 
reaches India 

After spending these two years purely for 
the purpose of qualifying himself for hiv 
future work the Officer will be entrusted 
with judicial work, Civil and Criminal 
The nature of such work and the grades of 
his service are noted below — 

(1) He will serve on a salary of Rs 750 
for a period of say, 2 years During this 
period the Officer will exercise the power* 
of a Munsiff as a Civil Judge and the 
powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd and the 
2nd Class and will trv both Civil and 
Criminal ca>-es 

(2) Rs r.ooo to Rs 12^0 for a period of 
say 5 or 6 years During this period the 
Officer will at first exercise the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge, as a Civil Judge and of 
a Magistrate of the tst Class After he 
has gained some experience he may be 
gradually entrusted with powers of a Dis 
tnct Magistrate and of an Assistant Sessions 


Judge as also with Appellate work, Civil and 
Criminal 

(3) Rs 1,500, say, for a period of three 
years During this period the Officer will 
be given the full powers of a District and 
Sessions Judge 

(4) Rs 2,000 for such period as he may 
have to serve in this grade 

(5) Rs 2,500 f or such period as he may 
have to serve in this grade 

(6) Rs 3 000 for such period as he may 
have to serve in this grade 

(7) High Court Judge 

1 propose that at least 40 p c of High 
Court Judgships should be reserved for the 
members of this service Regard being 
had to the recent alteration of the statute 
and also regard being had to the fact that 
many of the members of this service will 
be Barristers or Vakils there will not be 
any statutory difficulty in allowing 40 p c 
of the High Court Judgships to the 
members of this <ervice I further propose 
that two of the higher Small Cause Court 
Judgships and two of the higher Presidency 
Magistrateships should also be reserved 
for the members of this service Pension 
and leave rules for the members of this 
service should be liberal 

\s regards the remaining 40 p c I pro* 
pose that 20 p c should he recruited from 
Barristers and Vakils of approved merit 
and the remaining 20 p c by promotion 
from First Class Munsiff* of approved merit 
The officers so recruited will at once start 
with a salary of Rs 750 

As regards the Provincial Judicial 
Service 1 propose that Munsiff* and Subor- 
dinate Judges should also exercise the powers 
now exercised by the Deputy Magis- 
trates 1 also propose that some selected 
senior Subordinate Judges should also be 
given the powers of Assistant Sessions 
Judges and of District Magistrates These 
officers will be specially useful in light 
districts I would give an additional grade 
of Rs 1,200 to Subordinate judges and 
increase the strength in the grade of Rs 
500 to the Munsiffs I would throw open 
all the Small Cause Court Judgships (ex- 
cepting the two reserved for the Indian 
Judicial Service) and all the Presidency 
Magistrateships (excepting the two reserved 
for the Indian Judicial Service) to the 
members of this service 
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2nd Grade Rs. i,oco 

(Duties of a first grade Civil 

Judge and of a District Magistrate)... 8 

3rd Grade 800 

(Duties of a Ciul Judge and first 
class Magistrate 8 

4th Grade Rs 600 

(Duties ditto) ... 20 

Munsif£> first grade and Deputy 
Magistrate Rs 500 30 

Munsiffs and Deputy Magistrates 
on a loner pay on sanous grades 280 

lotal 350 


(Duties ditto, except in the lowest grade 
when 2nd and 3rd class powers of a magis- 
trate should be given^ 

It will be clear from a detailed calcula- 
tion that the expenses wiff fie about (fie 
same But e\en if it means more expense 
the reform ought to be effected I may be 
permitted to repeat in the words of Sir 
Harvey Adamson “the experiment may be 
a costly one but we think that the object 
is worthy.” Then again I may point out 
that there can be no doubt that the expens- 
es of the present Scheme will certainly 
be much less than that of Sir Harvey Adam- 
son In this connection 1 may also note 
the fact that it is admitted on all hands 
that the Judicial Officers of the Indian Civil 
Seivice are urgently in need of a belter 
legal training This Fact has been admitted 
for during the last fifty years or so (vide the 
official papers referred to in an earlier part 
of this note ) Very recently Sir Robert 
Felton in a newspaper article has admitted 
this fact. Sir Herbert Carnduff in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission has 
also admitted this fact The improvement 


in the training of Judical Officers suggested 
by Sir Herbert Carnduff will certainly be 
much more expensive and much less effec* 
live. According to Sir Herbert Carnduff's 
suggestion an Officer before taking up the 
duties of a District Judge should have a 
few years (I presume it must be 3 years) 
training in England to qualify himself as 
a Barrister and should work in the Cham- 
bers of some Barrister in England At this 
period of his service the Officer’s salary will 
be something between Rs 1,2 00 toRs 1,500 
To pay this salary, at any rate a good por- 
tion of it, for a period of 3 years and then 
to pay the Call-fee and the Chamber-fee 
will come up to an enormous sum. The 
training too will be less effective because 
the Officer will not qualify himself in Indian 
Law, Indian procedure and fndian langu- 
ages 1 venture to think that upon a proper 
consideration of the History of the question, 
the opinion of the high authorities who 
have expressed themsehes in favour of this 
Scheme, the cogent reasons which exist to 
meet the objections that have been raised, the 
undoubted improvement in the training and 
tone of the Judiciary, as also for the other 
important reasons given in this note, this 
much deferred and much needed reform 
should at once be given effect to and the 
Scheme set forth in this note should be ac- 
cepted There can be no doubt that ihe 
acceptance of the Scheme will make British 
Justice more loved, honoured at?d respected, 
will promote good-will between the different 
sections of His Majesty's subjects in India 
and will secure to India equal justice for 
all classes of (he people. 

Provash Chasdrv Mitter. 
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English 

Smiting Benares, cith <ji illustrations and a map, 
published by K 7 ifuthtah & Co , Benares City, 
19 st, Pp Y +•/&#. I?* 5 

This sumptuously printed and richly illustrated 
volume «e owe to the enterprise of Messrs Mulhiah 
.v Co , silk merchants of Benares Tourists should 
be particularly grateful for the large sue imp of the cdy 

*3 


and its environs, which will be of great service lo ihem. 
In addition to describing the ghats temples, and other 
edifices of Benares with a wealth of detail and very 
fine illustrations, the book gnes a Jong history of Kasi 
•from ihe Vedic days to the modern times, coventg 
(16 pages The compiler is indebted to Has ell Star- 
ring, It C Dult, 'Seville s Gazetteer of Benares 
District, the History of the Province of Benares, 
Curwen s translation of ihe Batjantnamah, and other 
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well known sources \\ hat strikes us as of special 
value is the full history of the Rajahs of Benares, 
based on the last two works and also, presumably, 
on the Ramnagar archiv es 1 he materials thus placed 
before students of Indian history throw a new light 
altogether on the question of Chair S ngh s status and 
enable us to correct the impression produced bv the 
writings of \\ arren Hastings and his apologists about 
that 4 / amuidar of Benares ' 

Mansa Ram the founder of the house, acted as 
deputy and de facto governor of Benares under Mw 
Rustam Mi, the sublessee of the \\ azir of Oudh, w ho 
held the province, at least in theory as llie Emperor s 
subahdar But Mansa Ram contrived to get from 
Aluhammid Shah an Imperial order conferring on him 
the sovercgnly of Jaunpur, Chunar Ghizipur, and 
Benares, with the title of Rajah (17™) f his deed 
has been doubted Hut he was certainly succeeded 
by his son Balw ant Singh in 1/^8 under the firman 
and sanad of the Fmperor Naturally tliere was much 
plotting and counterplotting by the Rajah s men and 
those of Rustam Mi at the courts both ol the faineant 
Emperors of Delhi and of the W m r of Oudh In 
this conflict of authorities and the clashing of rival 
sounds granted by tie impecunious and incoisistent 
Empcior Batwanrs ability enabled h m to continue in 
possession as the da facto 1 utcr, and lie could fairly 
appeal to the Imperial sanad to give legal val d ty to his 
position The real struggle lav between him and the 
ruler of Oudh each stirrn g up the foes of thctither 
and trying to weaken Ins authontv It was clearly the 
Wanes interest to oust Balwant Singh and get a more inat 
pliant and jl tec table governor installed at Benares We an ( 
pass over a long period if intrigue and petty cull the 
broils during which Balvvant s power increased In the 
wars of tie h nglish with Oudh Balw ant as m ght 
have been expected, took the side of the former who 
made an alliance with him li> tlie Ireatv between 
the hngl sli and the 1 niperor Dec 17*4 Benares be- 
came a feudatory stale under the British Next year, 
by Clive s treaty with the \\ azir of Oudh lie province 
was made a dependent stile of Oudh but subject to 
the payment of a fixed tribute aud under ll e pledge 
ol Bivttvh protection from the W azW s exaction and 
mierfrrence Then followed an ignominious scene in 
which the War r tried to seize Balivant hy treachery 
and extort money from I im lie English governor 
Mr Cartier did not effectually protect the Rajah who 
wa* tlecccd 10 the tunc of the ten lakhs as a forced 
loan 

In 1770 Chut Singh, a natural son of Baluant, 
succeeded to the lord'hip of Benares after paying a 
fee of 17 lakhs to lie \\ az r and raising his annual 
tribute by 3 i lakhs I ne years later a new Wazir 
Vaf lid daula, ceded Uewares, CV-uzvk GV.it 
and Jaunpur to the lavglish who confirmed Chait 
Singh in his possession Thu Rajah’* reign was 
troubled by family dissensions, which resulted in 
kavglvvh uvitrvtwtvon and hw own humihayvon Hu 
agtnl at Catcuua also courted the favour of the 
majority in the Council, as the power* that be —and 
this offence afterwards cost h m dear 

Hastings publicly recorded vliat his intention was 
“to exact from Ins (Chait S11 gh «) guilt the mean* of 
rcleving the Com pans * distress \\ herein lay the 
Rajahs guilt? He it accused of having intrigued unit 
the enemies of the l nglish %\ ho w ere these enemies ? 

A tale reported at th rd hand finds a place in l arrest s 


Scirrhous from State Papers, that Chait Singh and 
the Warn of Oudh had once talked together about 
their unhappiness under British oter lordship So, 
the Vi azir ol Oudh the special favourite of Hastings, 
the milch cow of the East India Comptny, the man 
to whom Hastings had lured out a British brigade as 
a friendly power dependent on ll e f nglish for his verv 
existence was the dreaded enemy of the British Raj’ 
Could the Wazir s power have lasted a day if the 
British bayonets had been will drawn? Indue are 
expected to believe that Chat Singh conspired Willi 
such a potentate for the overthrow of I nglish rule in 
India 1 

Hastings further adm Is that Chait Singh had 
intrigued with the enemies ol the Government at 
Calcut a by which he means the party of Francis that 
opposed h m n Council Now as Clavering had been 
appointed Governor General vice Hastu gs by order 
of ilie Directors Cha t Singh was justified in paying 
Court to h m so long as tliaj order was not set aside 
by the same supreme Home authoiities Mis conduct 
in this nugbt have md cated unfriendliness to Hastings 
personally but not to the British Government 

Hastings s second plea that the annual extra con- 
tribution of 5 lakhs d-manded irom Chait Singh — a 
contribution which was increased still further m the 
third year. — was necessary for the defence of British 
dominions during the war with Trance is disingenuous. 
No other / amuidar was called upon to pay similar 
' aids Are we to conclude from this that Chait 
Singh was the only r ch subject in British India, and 
•hat none else profited by English protection 10 such 
anexicitas to be lairly chargeable with a part of 
of uatioial defence? I he whole history of 
> K >s tieaiment of the Benares Rajah shows 
tint he was determined to ruin Chait Singh Hie so- 
called rebellion at Benares’ of which he tried to 
make much in his published defence and about which 
his "kind friend Inipev took affidavits — as if it 
could refrospretuefy prove Chait Singh's guilt at 
the period when il c forced aids began —was the 
natural outcome of the Governor GencnlS violence 
aid injustice I he impartial student of history 
- r »uh Burke in call ng it Mr. Hastings's 

lastly if C halt S ngh 1 ad betn a min of the least 
enterprise and spirit he could hue easily destroyed 
Hash gs and the I nglish parly at Benares, and such 
a reverse happening at that critical time would have 
shaken the imant British power in Northern India to 
its foundation Hastings must lhcrefore.be con- 
demned for administrative mcapacty, m having 
bungled m the Benares affair -md led the British 
Indian empire to the brink ol rum 

twi WJ*\«mx\o have been "hurried through the 
press and misprints are more numerous than should 
, . . , »‘V e ', he wo,1 ‘ ” usually inelegant and 

umd.omat c. besides being occasionally ungrammati- 

' N u* a }, s ° °S , . ect 10 l,ie Madras svstem of romani- 
sing q by dh. The publishers have shown singularly 
Snares ty pnmin * lhe P orlra 't of a venal beauty of 


R ‘V‘7, a " 1 Y' l,, »X f «!«*«- ) beluga 

Fngl.sh translot, 0„ by it, tea V Pasvad edited 6 
ur es Loowarania; 
ti-ms (Ln$acs, lytt) e 
This is another of U e beaut ful spetu 
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printer s craft ninth ne one to Or Coomarasnamj 
1 he subject m tiler of the poem is the voluntary burn- 
ing of a Hnulu maiden on the funeral py re of her 
betrothed lot er, mspiie of the attempts of the F mperor 
Akbar to dissuade her fi out the step lint the work is 
i tally meant to be an allegorv illustrating the Sufi con 
ceplion pf the longing of ll e hum in soul for union uith 
lheUnners.il soul the author Muhammad Rizt 
\aui \\ i ole it it the i cquest of Akbur s son Damy al, 
who bad been bored by the poetry current in his lime 
and wanted to hear somithin^ new ( P 2 3 ' There is 
not much genuine poetry m this indo Persian compo 
sitton , only a few of the images ire above the com 
monplace or conventional 1 he three illustrations 
taken from British Museum MS Or 28^9 are ex 
cellent examples of tlie strong old Mughal school before 
the excessive ornamentation elaboration of detail and 
weakened power of Shah Jahan s court painters affect- 
ed Indian art The iaye of Akbar (op p 47 ) agrees 
with that given in his known portraits as preserved in 
the Khuda Bakhsh Library 

Dr Coomarasvvamy has added a readable foreward 
and some useful notes Ihe cover is characteristic 
being flame coloured tafTeta 

J Sarkar 

I Travel Pictures The record of a European to»r 
By Bhajsant Singh, Rat Rana Bahadur of Jhala 
star 1 ongmaus, Green & Co rg/2 6 s, 

This is a closely printed volume of 2S0 pages uitli 
a preface, an index and a dedication to His Majesty 
the King and many excellent illustrations reproduced 
from photographs laken by the author hmwelf The 
book is written in a racy fluent and idiomatic style 
As might be expected, there is nothing particularly 
informing or illuminating in the'e pages Owing 
to the rank of the author he had except onal op 
portunities of mixing in high circles and seeing such 
sights as do not come in the way of ordinary tourists 
A perusal of the volume before us gives one a good 
general idea ( f the oulward characteristics of \\ estern 
civilisation, its orderliness and metl od, ns utilitarian 
basis, its innumerable labour sai ing appl ances 
devised for all conceivable purposes, its high achieve 
ments in ihe arts and sciences In his Highness s 
opinion, Barcelona, Amsterdam and Buda Peslh 
are among the most beautiful uties of Turope The 
Maharana showed Mr Longfier, the artist some 
ivory paintings of Delhi, and lie could hardly believe 
that thev were made in India It is sad to hear that 
this industry is dying out It i„ interesting to leam 
that handlooin weaving is still practised by the des 
cendanls of hreneh Huguenc-ls in I onden and that 
the silk fabrics manufactured by them on looms which 
are 200 years old are still hghly valued His High 
ness rarely gives us a ghmp«e of his own mind We 
have only been able to cull one or two such passages 
which are reproduced below 

• There are other altars where I saw a number 
of women praying on their knees with hands raised 
in supplication as the Hindus do \s these Roman 
Catholic Christians do homage to pictures of the 
saints, I think they should not condemn the like 
practices among Hindus 1 (pp 213 j ^ j 
“The practice of tipping is prevalent in every 
country, but I should say that there 15 less of it in 
India than elsewhere In England it is quite as bad 
as on the continent, for if a man of the people only 


an suers a civil question he seems to expect some 
thing ’’ (P 32) From what we find here and there 
in the book we gather that it is indistinguishable from 
bribing, for a railway officer will attach the 'reserve’ 
label to your car and exempt your goods from customs 
duty on receiving a tip Reverting to the same 
subject, His Highness says in another place (p 216) 
"corruption exists all over the world, tt is indeed 
a curse to the human race Even in well-educated 
nations which ought to know belter, money is a 
temptation w Inch few can resist [ had always held 
a very high opinion of Europeans, but though I still 
think that there are individuals who might be called 
saints, and w hom no money can corrupt, I now know 
that altruism is not a monopoly of any vne country 
or nation 

// Confessions of a Maharajah Edited by S 
Vedamurti, B -1 The ' Ncji Monthly " office, 
Madras Annas eight 

In this book we have an account of the wretched 
lives led by some of our tilled aristocracy — how love 
of lilies ruins them financially and want of good 
company, absence of a strong public opinion, and 
domestic intrigues reduce them to moral wrecks, has 
been graphically described in these pages Before 
we can hope for the extinction of the race of 
Maharajahs of this ty pe, boih the national character 
and the attitude of the ruling power must undergo 
considerable modification 

III The Pedagogy of the Hindus by Benoy 
Kumar Sircar M A Calcutta Chucler^erty 
Chattertee & Co r 3 College Square igi2 
In this little brochure Professor Sircar has provided 
us with much wholesome food for thought. The fitst 
part is dev oled to an exposition of the antagonism in 
the \\ estern system of education between religion and 
learning, faith and culture, religious education in the 
U est being mainly a branch of intellectual culture and 
having little or nothing to do w nh one’s practical life 
This rivalry is, in ll e opinion of the writer, due to the 
fact that Western life is not dominated and controlled 
by the spiritual sense The \\ estern view of man is 
that he is a pigmy surrounded by mighty natural 
forces which are the sole reality The soul, which is 
super'ensuous and transcends all limitations is taken 
little count of, and life consequently becomes a matter 
of compromise with our environment, In the Indian 
system of education, which the author calls the 
cottage system as opposed to the factory* system of 
Europe where production on a large scale is aimed at, 
religion is not opposed by reason, and harmony be 
tween worldhness and other worldhness, attachment 
and renunciation, has been realised Under that 
system the arts, industries and commerce of India 
flourished exceedingly , the graduates trained up under 
it were competent to found and administer states, and 
could build up a greater India beyond the seas The 
domestic system of education under a Guru (rained 
the whole life of the student in methods of self control 
.and social service It was therefore a successful 
system, and jo the learned Professor s op mon, 15 still 
the one thing needful Modern civilisation has no 
doubt de eloped one or two characteristic products 
but India can surely assimilate the scientific methods 
of the \%est w ithout denationalising her educational 
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root of character, {2) good habits have for their origin 
good thoughts The treatment >s simple and persua- 
sive and the translation has been free The writer is 
in favour of introspection and insists on some time 
being set apart for calm and solitary deliberation 
Buchchon A’iii h ye mu fid aur nasthat antes Kahant- 
an, Part r, by Mr Prakasl 1 Deva, printed at the 
Rajpnot Printing Works, Lahore Crown pp 
99 Price— as 4 

In it there are short and instructive stories such as 
those that are generally found in readers, most of the 
tales being actual translitions and adaptations from 
stories in the current English readers We can com 
mend the method ol 'ranslation and can safely say 
that the book will prov e a very useful one for moral 
training There is also a selection of short poems 
given at the end in the form of an appendix 
Mahapurshan hi bam a translation by Mr Praiash 
Dtt> Printed at the A'awal Ktshore Gas Printing 
Works Lahore Crown 8 jo pp 69 Price — os 3 
This is an Urdu translation from the Bengali of 
Pandit Shiva Nath Shastri M A , and consists of 
a discussion of religious topics Savings Irom the 
Bible and other sacred books have been introduced 
and discussed The writer gives his opnmi about 
Ekdevabad Balmdevabid Necessity tree Will and 
other philosophical and re! g ous topics 1 he transla 
tion is good and as the writer has often referred to the 
Hindu religion, there has necessarily been a free use of 
Sanskrit words We would have murh 1 ked an anno- 
tation of such words in the footnote for the use of those 
who know nothing of Sanskrit 

Cyan and Dharm hi taraqu by Mr Prakasli De a 
Printed at the Vi lalktshore Gas Prmti ig Worts 
Lahore Crown Si 0 pp 81 Price— a* 4 
1 his is a translation gl ihe Iasi (cachings of the late 
lamented Brahma sage Maharslu Qevewdca Nath 
Tagore The original is in Bengali and the transla- 
tion has been id 10 naliv Ihe d flerent discourses are 
headed under the dates on which they were delivered 
It goes without saying that they are imbued with 
religious fire and a skilful exercise of imagination 1 he 
sage speaks of the genesis of the world much in the 
same way in which it is discnbedm the El ble and com 
mg down to India deals with some of its special features 
giving his views about spiritual culture and other 
kindred subjects 

M b 

Gljarati 


Mudra Rakshas translated into Gujarati by Ais/iou- 
lal Harshadra, Dhruta, B a , Head Master It C 
High School , Ahmedabad Printed by tl e Union 
Printing Press Company Ahmedabat Cloth bouui 
pp no /Vice Re 1 0 0 (1912) 

A review of the Second Fdition of th s work was 
published by us m ll e July issue of 1908 and we are 
happy to see that it has now passed into a fresh 
edition As usual with all the works of this erudite 
Gujarati scholar, the introduction is the most valuable 
part of the contribution made by him it contains so 
manr or ginal statements— the result of scientific re- 
search— that unless one elects to go into them in 
extenso. one fads to appreciate them at their true 
value Tor instance, he has tried m the Introduuon to 


this edition to fit the tune u hen 'tYfrvuf, 

and got! tl , unshed, from materials which would indeed 
tax the k lowledge of any Sankrilist to reject He 
has further come to the conclusion that the iJHStsT 
and lira, the spar and tl,= HWC the j^st and the 
mentioned m the drama, were really one 


and the same tribe and not different, te, Ihe 
Parasikas were not different from the Vavanas, nor 
the Shakas from the Gandliaras He says that the 
bWPt) dialect mentioned by Panmi is really the 
Iranian dialect prevalent in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury before Christ I lie native country of 
is also determined by him in a convincing way But the 
most remarkable result of his researches seems to us to 
be the definite opinio 1 he pronou ices as to Chanakva 
being tl e author of the and aj i am i g He 

says so far hick as twelve years ago he had ventured 
intuitively to opine that both the works came from 
the pen of Chanakva Dr Bhandarkar and Dr 
Jacobi both d tiered from him and the former placed 
v alsyayan — another name of Chanakva — somewhere 
after the second century A D and the latter felt 
sceptic as to o le and the same person being the 
author of three such treatises on such widely 
different topes as stir, uriR, and Rttu Possibly it is 


eight different nane> vnijsij, Haiff, 

ufa-iawt, 5 fa* and This one fact 

cd Mr Dhnna to imagine that this author of 
tnese severa treatises under different names must 
be one and the same person, and now he has 
shown by the simlarity of several extracts given 
ln l' ls Inlrodjc "<>». from ihe several works 
aA. 4 >dem ‘ , y ol the writer Is placed beyond 

h I! ilad l 0( lhe Introduction is necessary 
„ y cra ji p bls “""ention and position We only 
m£b!v,T 0Ur deS "T’ e *P ress cd before, that these re- 
than k |hi e , r ?r rc ’ e5 n, « 1 * 1 a 'vder reading public 
hide hVl ? Gu f 31 a "d that Mr Uhruba should not 
hide h s I ght u Idcr a bushel but contribute articles 

migarmes 0 1 l' IS IK"' ,0 " eU knoBn ^ngli*!* 
A no In hi a \ bC Antiquary and others It is but 
auc to hi n and them 


cl... ‘ !rt Anau itbai Josht, by 

published by Ihe 
lure RdLb~ ' “ f nccur *K**ienl of Uieap I ifera- 
‘nnt,Z b n t'!"'* 4 at th * Diamo.il Jubilee 
bZ ViTf >P- Sj/ Cloth 

„ ' e from Rt 0 1 0 to Re' o 4 o (ty 1 jl 

Indwn re |ad r y in C Ma a r!>iK 10, lI aph '1 S ° f ,h,s ' le, ‘ kn0 ' vn 
oresent vA.i, u ,Mlh '' and Gujarati. The 

known Maraih, owe ' er > Allows lhe woik of lhe well- 

most readable L 1 " book - « nec d not be sa.d is 
that it should bc d read T d "a ^ of ®P' n,on 
« it would show that »L« ‘ a " d W V> 1 ", d,a !^ 
Indian ladies are V,~ “hen occasion calls it forth, 
none The way m which “ an,,n S '« grit and 
ary lady, tried t„ coer« \1« I,n ”7 a . I " lss 'on- 

lo be converted to Chrism., . -V 11 on hoard tho ship 
Engineer of tn e la, "!T* ,fle way in which the 
h me slcamcr, himself a Christian, taking 
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advantage of 1 er unprotected position tried to lure 
her into infamous paths and the way 11 which she 
hauled agmist these unenv able situations ra se her 
great deal » the readers ejes Fortunately, the 
stvle is such tliat even moderately educated persois 
can read a d understand tl e boolt 
Bharata tta Malta Pun si 0 the Greit Men of In ha 
p tbhs! ei by the sat e society aid pnntet at the 
taut Press pp 2<) Cloth do end Price Re 0100 
(1912) 

Tms is ll e first pi I of a series uh eh the soc et> 


wants to bring out in connection w th the Great Mei 
of Inda The present work embraces the lives (i) 
nf Yog raj Handaspof I ahore whose feats m 1 oga 
won admiratio 1 even from E igl shnien (2) of Maharaj 
Chhairasalji (AD to-,4) of Buidelkliund and (4) 
of Bhisl ma of the Mahabharat fame Die object 
vvthuhch the ser es is projected is fully borne nut 
by tl s part is it tells in an easy and pleasant language 
the 1 fe historv of these three remarkable men who 
have each left a name and an inspiring example be 
h nd them 

Iv M J 
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A Parable for the sun-dried Bureaucrat 
•No’’ said the paving stone 
‘Please 1 pleaded the fungus roots 
‘I can’t be disturbed,’ said the paving- 
stone 

‘Sorry '* said the fungus roots 
‘Be quiet,* said the paving stone 
‘But we’re alive ’’ said the fungus roots 
‘What’s that’ growled the paving stone 
‘We must grow, make waj, please,’ cried 
the fungus roots * 

‘Nonsense ’ said the paving-stone, ‘what 
can you do - ' — Weak soft things like you* 
Here I am at the top and here I stay It 
is an excellent arrangement Be content 
and don’t push You make me very uncom- 
fortable,’ said the paving stone 

•We are in the great plan of things as 
well as jou, and we must push,’ said the 
funguses 

And it is on record that they moved the 
paving stone 

— E G in The Coming Day 
British Indians in Trinidad 
India s correspondent at Port of Spain 
(Trinidad) sends to that paper an interest- 
ing account of the proceedings at the dinner 
given by Indians in the island on November 
16 last in honour of the appointment to the 
Legislative Council of the Hon Mr George 
Fitzpatrick, barrister at law, who is one of 
the members of the community Mr 
Ramadeen 1 eeluck Singh presided and was 
supported bv a representative gathering In 
proposing the toast of the evening, Mr 
Madoo said that their thanks were due to 


the Governor (Sir George Le Hunte' and to 
the Colonial Secretary of the island for re- 
commending an Indian for a seat in Council, 
thus carrying out the suggestion of Lord 
Sanderson’s Commission Mr Fitzpatrick, 
he continued, strikingly illustrated by his 
career the possibilities open to Indians in 
the West Indies He was the first Indian 
barrister to practise in the Colony, and he 
had now set another example for all to 
follow Mr Fitzpatrick, in reply, declared 
that the honour conferred upon him was 
an honour done to the entire community 
The progress made by the Colony was, 
in a large measure to be attributed to the 
Indians who had done so much for her agn 
culture The toast of * India — the Father 
land ’ was submitted by Mr G Adhar and 
acknowledged by Mr J Mahabir. “Pros- 
perity to our Island Home" was proposed 
by Mr Sinanan, and Mr D Mahabir, in re- 
ply, said that it was the Indian who had 
made Trinidad what it was to day, 

Ral Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu 
In December last the Pioneer published a 
biographical sketch of Rai Bahadur Sris 
Chandra Basu of the United Provinces Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service The sketch des- 
cribes in detail the brilliant academical 
career of Mr Basu and his aitainments and 
achievements as an orientalist He is 
known to Sanskrit scholars all over the 
world as the traslator and editor of PSmni’s 
AshiSdhvayi and Bhattoji Dikshit’sSiddhan- 
ta Kaumudi, the contributor to the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series of some of the 
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most imj ortant wotks &.c Mbs tgges 
t onwas slatted lie 1 1 portant and well 
ki own senes of the Sacicd Books of tie 
Hindus by the Pan m Office of Mlahabad 
and to this set es 1 e I as contributed ll c 
translations of Isa, Rena Ratha Prasna 
Mundaka Mandukya and Ci 1 andogya Upa 
nishads with tl e Lo nmentary of Madhva 
the Vedanta buira with the Commentary 
of Baladcva and two sections of Y 3 jna 
valkya Sointi with the Commentary known 
as NlitakshaiS and notes from tl e gloss 
Halambhatu Ml ihese works hate been 
very favourably spoken of by competent 


Sanskrit scholars of the 
East and the West 
‘ The study of Hindu 
I avv not only demands 
a very efficient know 
ledge of Sanskrit Gram 
mar but also of Hindu 
Philosophy, Upanishads 
the Vedas the Puranas, 
and even the Tantras 
lloiv carefully Rai 
Buhadur Sris Chandra 
Basu Ins studied these 
d fferent branches of 
Sansl rit learning is e\i 
dent fron his Cate 
chism of Hinduism 
which was published in 
1899 

His judgment in the 
Benares Caste case, in 
which Babu Govmda 
Das was one of the 
part e« shows his mas 
tery of Hindu Law But 
what is less known is 
h s \rab c scholarship 
He possesses a unique 
hrst hand knowledge 
from the on*, nal author 
it es of both H ndu and 
Mu! ammadan Law \t 
Ghaz pur he had to try 
a very compl cated case 
of Mahomedan Law 
Can the Wahabis pray 
in the same mosque 
vvitli tl e Sunnis? that 
was the dispute between 
,si the htig ous parties 

, who sought justice at 

his hands I xtensive reading of almost the 
' 10 J e lerature of Mahomedan jurisprudence 
1 the or g 1 al \ r ab c— for which he had to 
S publ 51 ed ou tside India in \JaI10 
nir es such as Egypt and Persia, 
cirly a year to decide this import* 

' " a decision wh cli is of great 
lawyers for it has settled, 
cry moot point of Mahomed* 


took him 
ant case 
value to Ind: 
once for all 


a I a 


' Vllhouch Sr„ CUndra Basu s great 
he has remarkably succeeded the stu ly of 
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religions has been very dear to him He 
has de\oted much of his time to the com- 
parative stud) of religions Like the great 
Raja Ram Mohun Rov, he has studied the 
religious scriptures of the principal faiths 
of India from their original sources A 
thorough master of Sanskrit and Arabic, the 
study of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
and Mahomed'ins in the original did not 
present any difficult) to him But he had 
to learn Hebrew and Greek tc underhand 
the Old and New Testaments of the Chris- 
tians " 

“His creditable knowledge ol Latin, 
Trench nnd German shows the interest he 
has also taken in comparative philology * 

It is an irony of fate that such a man 
should have to rot in the Provincial Service 
wfufe much )Ounger and much less learned 
and able Civilians become Sessions Judges 
and High Court Judges Under reasonable 
and equitable service rules, Mr Basu should 
have long ago adorned the High Court 
bench 

State Life Insurance 

We learn from The Tu.e/itieth Cent uiy that 
life insurance by the State is now in opera- 
tion m Wisconsin Its purpose is to provide 
safe insurance at the lowest cost and with 
the insured getting all possible benefit 
Companies which insure lives for what 
profit Jljey can make, pay from 30 to 70 per 
cent of the first premium to the person who 
solicits and 'ecures the policy Ihe) pay 
from 5 to 15 per cent of subsequent pre- 
miums to the person who collects the pre- 
miums This Hem of expense is removed from 
the Wisconsin slate plan Every factor) ins 
pector, clerk, and treasurer of ever) county, 
town, city, and village and every state 
bank are insurance agents for the State 
It is their duty to receive applications and 
remit the premiums The) aie paid no extra 
salary for doing it The policy-holder who 
wishes to be his own collector can forward 
his own premium and the State will allow 
him one per cent for collecting A feature 
of the Wisconsin state plan is that if the 
insured fads to pav his premium at any 
time, the reserve fund will go towards 
paying the premium until that reserve is 
exhausted or until the insured resumes pav- 
raent. The insured may borrow on his 
policy to any amount not exceeding the 


reserve fund on that policy Moreover, the 
insured may deposit any sum or sums m 
advance towards the payment of premiums, 
and an excess deposit remaining for one 
year shall draw interest No policy is 
written for less than $500 nor more than 
■>3 000 

The Civil Service and class 
representation 

The question of holding the Civil Service 
examination in India, too, has developed in 
some British Civilian and non-official wit- 
nesses before the Royal Public Services 
Commission an extraordinary amount of 
appreciation of the capacity of such races 
as the Gurkhas, Sikhs Pathans, &.c They 
think that all these classes, as well as the 
back ward classes should be represented 
in the Services This may be a mere 
dodge on their part lor keeping out 
the intellectual Indians from the Civil 
Service Tor nothing has ever been done 
or proposed to be done by these witnesses 
to tram the Sikhs, the Gurkhas and other 
‘ fighting races to become magistrates and 
judges 

T he Highlanders of Scotland make very 
good soldiers We should like to know 
what proportion of the Indian Civil Service 
consists of Highlanders 

But the case of the Irish, as given in Mr 
T Hugh O Donnell, M A ’s book on “A His- 
tory of the Irish Parliamentary Party" 
seems hardly credible Says Mr O’dpnnell, 
ex Irish M P — 

O ie lndo Irish grievance was of a minor but 
characteristic kind and it continues in worse propor 
lions in tl e present day Annoyed at the great 
numbers of clev er Irish students who won their way 
to h gh places in the Ind an Cud Service by open 
competition against Englishmen and irr tated by the 
wi olesale defeat which Irish ability in these depart- 
ments was inflicting upo 1 English rivalry the British 
Government at Home in conjunction u ih the Ind a 
Ofhce determined to exclude the Irishmen by the 
simple but discreditable expedient of practically confin 
mg the choice of examiners at tie competitive 
examinations to professors and tutors front Oxford 
and Cambridge by which plan the Government 
granted an enormous advantage to Oxford and 
Cambridge students who for years had studied under 
these professors and tutors knew their methods and 
could almost divine their questions The students 
from Ireland having had no previous acquaintance 
with the ways of the exam ners at once found them 
selves handicapped 10 a degree which has practically 
eliminated the Irish element from tl e Civil Service of 
India It was a foul blow When we remember the 
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long and illustrious roll of great servants of the Crown 
Ireland contributed to India under a sj stem of fur 
play tbe new policy «is as stupid as it was base. 

As I was an Imperialist as well as a Nationalist, 

I resented tlie stupidity as well as tlie injustice 
of the proceeding Among other English states 
men I addressed myself to Lord Salisbury 
■n particular as the man who was best able to 
influence the administration in the matter I 
had in particular a long and somewhat agitated 
interview with him in tl e library at Arlington House 
t-airminded honourable statesmanl keas he was full of 
the love of fair play as lie ua« I found him adamant 
nevertheless on the subject of seeming a predominance 
to Oxford md Cambridge He believed that the 
tone of the National l nhersities was an Imperial 
asset which desert ed to be cultivated 1 maintained 
that the particular method of cultivation was not fair 
Lord Salisbury was adamant To summarise again 
the substance of mv final protest and warning I said 
My laird the Englishman has manv virtues but 
I do not think that excessive swnpathy w th the other 
races is one ol them I do not think that tlie lone of 
Oxford and Cambridge will supply that stmpalhy 
The day my Lord when you will have India staffed 
from end to end with Engl sh men from Oxford and 
Cambridge that day Fi gl sh rule in India will stind 
isolated in the midst of the 1 undreds of mill ons whom 
Oxford and Cambridge vv II have estranged from 
I'n gland for ever I ord Salisbury onlv replied 
Mr O'Donnell, you peak as a good Irishman but 
Ibcleve that when you think of it you will give 
us credit for nobler intentions I bowed and w tli 
drew Quoted by the Tribune from the Hindu 

In another place, Mr O Donnell writes 
as follows — 

" Mr Balfour did not inaugurate nor did lie 
terminate the mean expedient of excluding educated 
Irishmen from the higher posts of the Civil Ser 
vice in India and at Home wh eh las been such a 
bitter wrong to Irish places of tcarnn g as well 
as to the cheated students themselves the Ox- 
ford plot for monopolising ihe public services has 
been fostered by confederates belonging to both 
traditional parlies By the facile trick of packing 
the 1 -xamination Boards of ll c Service exam na- 
tions with examiners chc**cn in ovcrwl timing num- 
bers from the professors and tutor* of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the chances of success »ie raised Miy 
per cent HI favour ol the competitors who have rc 
coved their training from those professors and tu- 
tor* I caused a question to be put ui the House 
of Commons m lie Sc* 'ion of 1907 as to the num- 
ber ol examiner* Irom Ox'iord and Cambridge on 
one side, and Dublin on the other, at the recent 
examinations which had resulted in the success of 
some eigl ly per cci t ol the Oxford and Cam 
bridge competilois for posts m the Home and 
India Civil Service* Hie answer of the Minister 
was — ’ I win ly-six examiner* Came from Oxford 
and Cambridge, one examiner ca me from Dublin ' 
Of course, faimlanty wuh the style and methods 
i 4 vour examircrs give* an advantage of tlie most 
patent bind Iri'h Civ 1 Servants have been prac 
tically *wtpt Cut cf India whore tley u*cd to hold 
distil gui hod positions \nd n tie Horne Depart- 


ments allsaluable berths aic similarly secured for 
Englishmen ” Quoted by the Tribune fro 11 the Hindu 

Newspaper Reading. 

Professor Mac-Mahon, of the University 
of Washington, once read his class in history 
a severe lecture because he found that not 
one of them was m the habit of reading the 
daily newspapers He declared that every 
man ought to be ‘ plucked ’ who did not 
keep abreast of the times, and know vt hat 
was going on in the world * There is 
nothing,' said he, 4 which ts so certain an 
index to show whether a man is alive or 
dead as his newspaper reading Intellec- 
tually he is a corpse who does not keep up 
with the papers lobe good citisens we 
must know what is going on about u«, and 
that information must be acquired from the 
dailies ' This exhortation was provoked 
by the ignorance of his students regarding 
the then recent elections in Great Britain 
A Vindication of the Turk. 

That Turkey can hold up her head as 
high as any of the *elf-vaunting Powers of 
Europe, most of whom have done and arc 
doing with impunity what she is held in 
execration for, is the striking assertion of 
Frederick Ryan in The Postfuast Renew 
(London), a journal which must be credited 
with courage and a rare spirit of altruism 
Russia, he say*, imprisons and kills the 
flower of her population , Austria' robs 
Turkey of Bosnia-I leraegovina, and Italy 
murders by hundreds the gallant Arabs ol 
Tripoli But, adds this writer bilingly, 
the'e Powers are Christian and Turkey is 
Mohammedan, just as in Russia pogroms 
are permitted, or actually encouraged, 
because the assailants are Muscovites and 
the victims Jews The Turkish massacres 
in Bulgaria, which King 1 crdimnd and his 
allies profess to be avenging as Christian*, 
•r-tst mavrAy caustd, Mr Uy an beiieves, by 
the incursions of Bulgarian bands If 
Europe suffers and has suffered these massa- 
cres to go on since the days of Gladstone, 
why should she encourage the Christian 
dogs of war in the Balkans now ? “With 
what face can the Concert of Lurope, 
which has been silent in regard to Iripoli 
and Persia, pose as the protectors of the 
Macedonians ? ’ But that the Young Tuiks 
arc quite wide-awake to the importance of 
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such questions is show n from the following 
passage in Mr. Ryan’s article 
" There is a very prevalent belief that the 

Turks, and especially the Young Turks are anta- 
gonistic to all reform in Macedonia and wish to impose 
a sj stein of unificati in on the whole Empire Now, 
it is certainly true that threats and interference from 
without in fivor of a subject race do not usually bate 
the effect of making the dominant Power more amen- 
able to reason If h ranee, German) and Russia 
were lecturing England on her sins, aud armed 
expeditions of American Irish were landing on the 
Irish coast, public opinion there woutd not be \ cry 
favorable to Home R de for Ireland Rightly or 
wrong!), the Turks attribute most of the disturbances 
in Macedonia to the Bulgarian bands and maintain 
that ev cn if massacres hav e occurred as recentl) at 
Kocbana, it is these reckless bands that have given 
the first provocation Rightly or wronglv — and 
probably ver) wrongl) — the) have followed the usual 
way of all peoples in like circumstances and have 
attempted to meet external pressure — in the case ol 
Tripoli the words might be wanton attack — b) inter 
nal concentration and the postponement of all reform 
Mr Ryan then makes a slashing arraign 
ment of the Concert of Europe As the 
knout his a metal pellet at the end of the 
lash, so this writer arms his scourge with a 
stinging passage from Mark Twain He 
writes 

"One of the most revolting h) pocrisies of the whole 
affair is that the precious Concert of Europe — that 
is to say, the ‘Christian’ Powers of Furope, to the 
Exclusion of Turkey — about whose resuscitation some 
Radical journalists are mcomprehensively enthusiastic, 
includes Italy and Russia And Russia, as has been 
mentioned, is one of the two ‘mandatories’ of Europe 
Russia which on any showing, is an immeasurabl) 
less civilized State Ilian Turkey, when the most ex. 
tremc deductions are made Russia whose hands are 
dripping with the blood of Persian Nationalists fight- 
ing tor libert) , and whose jails are choked vvilh the 
flower of her own people But then Russia i« Chris 
tian, she is a member of the Concert,' she doesn t 
•pollute' the soil of Europe No Collective Notes will 
pass round the Chancelleries on the state of Persia 
or Georgia, or Finland Jj nugiil disturb the harmony 
And then Ilal), another member of the Concert, with 
ktr hands red with the blood of the unfortunate and 
heroic Arabs of Tripoli fighting as gallantl) as an) 
people ever fought against the most shameless bngan 
dage of modern tunes Such are the teachers of 
Turke), her moral exemplars in the wavs of good 
government’ One thinks of Mark Twain s stinging 
chancter.zai.on twelve jears ago of the Concert at 
that time On New )cars Fve, 1900, he wrote as 
Follows *A greeting from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century ’ ‘1 bring you the stately nation 
named Christendom, return ng bedraggled bc'mirch 
ed.and dishonored from private raids in Kiao, China, 
Manchuria and the Philippines, with her soul full of 
meanness her pocket full of boodle, and her mouth full 
ol pious h) pocrisies Give her soap and towel, but hide 
the looking glass.’ Turkey assuredly cui hold her head 
as high as the highest of nee mentors and critics. 


But if these indictments be true, it would 
be necessary for those nations which are 
foremost in knowledge and power to be 
foremost also in active humanity and 
consistency , if the world is to be made better 
than it is 

The Balkan Allies are committing as 
great atrocities on the Turkish men, women 
and children as the Turks were ever guilty 
of What is Europe doing? 

Russia, China and Japan. 

Japan is to work in union with China 
against the encroachments of outside 
Powers China is great, but she is weak, 
sav the vernacular press of Pekin and 
Shanghai According to the views of a 
French engineer quoted in the Croix (Paris', 
the Tlowerv Land is no longer an inert 
mas* of territory enclosed within the Great 
Wall Her industrial development within 
ten or fifteen years has been prodigious 
Chinese engineers build the railroads, 
Chinese arsenals forge the great guns, and 
at every school for boys there is a military 
instructor who trains the pupils to use rifles 
and handle artillery. The merchants and 
manufacturers of China borrow from the 
foreigner his latest methods and then get 
rid of him As this writer says . 

"China is not a country for Europeans to colonize 
The Chinese welcome foreigners learn their methods, 
improve upon these, and then get rid of the strangers 
The time is past when the Chinese can suffer from 
foreign competition United among themselves as 
by a band of steel in ihe commercial struggle, the) 
labor one for all and all for one, and invanabl) put 
tile foreigner to rout 

Yet China is weak, her integrity is being 
threatened by outside foe>, says the \ltn~h- 
pno (Shanghai) Russia and France are 
waiting to divide the spoil, and even 
Japan may join the forces of the enemy un- 
less the watchwords he "China and Japan 
against the world ” To quote the earnest 
words of warning uttered bv this Shanghai 
organ , K 

“At no time has the condition of ( hma been more 
critical than at present 1 be Russians and Mongo 
bans have concluded a convention and, in addition 
a secret protocol was issued 1 he occurence of this 
event creates a new situation This will mean the 
overthrow of Chinese sovere gnly in Urga, the estab- 
lishment of a Russian protectorate over Outer Mongo- 
lia and the commencement of the partition of China. 

\ great problem is now be/wc the Chinese people 
Its solution should engage the thought and energy of 
all the men in China This is a moment when every 
man is expected to do his duty and rush to the re "cue 
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of the nation Whatever discord there may have 
existed among the different elements of the Chinese 
people must now be relegated to the background ' 

More decided is the policy advocated by 
the Mm Kuo stu-wen (Shanghai} The 
Mongolians must be compelled to remain 
in the Chinese Federation as the American 
Southern States were kept within the Union. 
This can be effected only by a recourse to 
arms Urga, the principal city of Northern 
Mongolia, now garrisoned with Russian 
troops, must be attacked, the treacherous 
citizens who have betrayed China must be 
chastised No offec ol France or Japan to 
mediate must be h«tened to The machina- 
tions of Urga must be defeated by an active 
war policy. Hence we read 

Should China be fool sh enough to listen to the 
cou iscl of Trance and japan and indulge in the tempt 
mg but empty talk of mediation much tune w 11 be 
gained by Russia to concentrate her forces in 
Mongolia When Russia has 6croly established her 
self in Urga China will find it too lat- even if she be 

convinced that noth ig could save the siluatio i except 

military force Mediation is certainly a good ih ng 
but what s the motive of hr nice and Japan in propos 
mg this ’ 

I ct the CovernmcM listen to a wise advice— Fight 
the Mongolians at once 

The Republican Advocate (Shanghai) thinks 
that Japan has the whole affair in her own 
hands and should enforce an Asiatic Monroe 
doctrine — The Literary Digest 

Education in Russia 
The following statistics, which are taken 
from the /4»£2o-I?ns$ia», should inspire hope 
m those who think that re action has set in 
all round in Russia On March 20, ib8o, 
the central committee for statistics issued 
an enumeration ol the village schools in 
sixty governments of European Russia A 
comparison ol this publication with the 
latest statistical account ol village educa- 
tion (1911) is exceedingly interesting The 
village schools in those sixty governments 
numbered, in 1880, 22,770; in 1911 they 
numbered 80,382 , while the 24 389 scholars 
inscribed in 1880 had risen in 191 1 to 
114,701. The number of male teachers had 
all but trebled, that ol female teachers had 
become incite times as large as thirty one 
years ago Uoy scholars were three and a 
half limes, gitl scholars six times as numer- 
ous as in 1880, and the elementary school 
that cost 270 roubles in iSbo was in 1911 


allowed 727 roubles (two and a half times 
as much). 

Indian Affairs at an American 
University. 

At a public meeting held in Stiles Hall, 
University of California, to discuss and 
appreciate the granting of a representative 
assembly in the Hindu State of Bikamr, 
Professor David P Bvrrows, head of the 
Department of Political Science and Dean 
of the Graduate School, presided. The 
meeting was well attended Representa- 
tives of several nationalities were present 
Professor Barrows opened with a lucid 
and effective speech, in the course of which 
he said “There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between East and West. Humanity’ 
is one, and all races need similar institutions 
for their development 1 have mixed with 
the Filipinos and the Malays on friendly 
terms, and have found them very interest- 
ing Kipling was a false prophet when he 
declared that East and West would never 
meet 

Dr S Blum, Ph D , of the Department 
of Economics in the University of Cali- 
fornia, insisted on the importance of econo- 
mic and social development as the result 
of political reconstruction Representative 
institutions would be useful if the country 
developed economic and educational activity 
in the near future. The Hindu States of 
India should establish efficient universities 
to supplement representative assemblies It 
was a pity that these states had no univer- 
sities ol their own Even the advanced 
Slate of Uaroda lacked this essential 
requisite of a healthy national life 1 he 
Indian people should devote their energies 
to economics and education 
Professor Har Dayal, M A , pointed out 
that India’s problem would be solved by the 
abolition of medieval ideals and the intro- 
duction of modern institutions. India is 
grateful to America for the sympathy of 
this hbecty-lovipg people 

Mr. Godind Buiari Lal, M A , formerly 
professor m the Hindu College at Delhi, 
spoke ol the State of Bikamr as one of the 
most ancient Rajput States in India and an 
example of the oldest political organi- 
sations in the East Its ruler was loved and 
honoured as one of the most enlightened 
princes of India He was a strong man and 
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an able administrator and had raised his 
State to a very high level of efficiency by 
his personal exertions. The establishment 
of this assembly would set a good example 
for the other Hindu States of both courage 
and foresight. The Maharaja was a pro- 
found student of economics and politics, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the best 
scholars of the country He was, he said, 
very hopeful of the future of this State 
under his guidance, as he had an intimate 
personal knowledge of ihe situation. 

Professor A. V Pope, assistant professor 
of philosophy, moved a resolution express- 
ing the appreciation of the meeting for the 
Maharaja’s action in establishing the as- 
sembly and intimating the hope that other 
States would follow the example. He said 
that India badly needed representative insti- 
tutions. The money of the people should 
not be wasted, and this end could be realised 
only through popular government. Educa- 
tion was the best investment of a nation’s 
wealth 

The resolution was carrieJ unanimously, 
and a committee was appointed to com- 
municate it to (he Maharaja of Bikanir. 

Mr, Austin Lewis and other speakers 
expressed keen sympathy with the object of 
the meeting 

Professor Barrows, in responding to a vote 
of thanks, said that the British Government 
in fndia was one of the most interesting 
political experiment in history. 

Thorough Change in National 
Character. 

We read in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Bntanmca (Vo!. XXVff, p. 
458) that 

“On the 15th of No\ ember, 1839, Abdul Mejid sig- 
nalized his accession by promulgating the lanzimat, 
or Halt i-Sherif of Gulhane, a decree abolishing the 
arbitrary and unlimited power hitherto exercised by 
the state and its officials, lay ing do* n the doctrine of 
the perfect equality of all Ottoman subjects oC whaler cr 
race or creed, and providing for Ihe regular, orderly 
and legal government of the country and the security 
of life, property and honour of all its inhabitants 
\et the feelings of dismay and even ridicule with 
which this proclamation was received by the Mussul- 
mans in many parts of the country show how great a 
change it instituted, and how strong was the opposi- 
tion which it encountered among the ruling race The 
non- Mussulman subjects of the sultan had indeed 
early been reduced to such a condition of serv nude 
that the idea of their being placed on a footing of 
equality with their Mussulman rulers seemed unthink- 


able Preserved merely as tax-payers necessary to 
supply the funds for the maintenance of the dominant 
and military class, according to a foreign observ cr in 
15; l, they had been so degraded and oppressed that 
they dare t not took a Turk in the /are." (The italics 
are ours). 

Yet vve find these quondam demoralised 
non-Mussulman subjects of the Turks now 
proving more than a match for thetr con- 
querors in fighting and organising capacity. 
What a v icissttude of fortune ! What a 
change in national character 1 
The Intellectual Standing and Natural 
Capacity of Different Races 

Mr. John Gray, B. Sc . A R. S. M, 
FRA I., London, contributed to the first 
Universal Races Congress held in London 
>n 19 11 a paper on “ The Intellectual Stand- 
ing of Different Races and I'hcir Respec- 
tive Opportunities for Culture. ” A brief in- 
dication of the method of investigation 
followed by him is given below. He says — 
There are several m-thods by which we may arrive 
at an estimate of the average intellectual standing of a 
population Without attempting an exact definition of 
intelligence, it may be assumed that this mental 
character is possessed in ihe highest degree by ihe 
leaders of the people If we could obtain statistics of 
the number of men per unit of the population who, in 
each country, had risen above a fixed standard of emi- 
nence in literature, science, politics, war, engineering, 
\c , we could from these data obtain very good 
numerical values 0/ I lie intellectual standing of the 
different peoples But such statistics could be obtain- 
ed for only a very few of the most advanced and high- 
ly organised nations 

"I have found it most coni enient to make use of 
educational statistics 

“ Education, in the Schools and Universities of a 
country, may be regarded as the means employed to 
develop to the highest practical limit the natural in- 
tellectual capacity of the people 

" The number of pupils and students per unit of the 
population may be regarded as an approximate 
measure of the Opportunities for Culture offered to 
the people 

“ The number of University students per unit of 
the populat on is taken as a measure of the average 
Intellectual Standing of the people. The justification 
for this is that the majority of the leaders of a people 
come from its universities, and the average standard 
of intelligence required of the university student is 
much the same in all countries where universities 

“Having indicated methods of obtaining, from 
educational statistics, numerical values, of (1) The 
Intellectual Standing, and (2} The Opportunities for 
Culture, it now only remains to find a method of cal- 
culating the Natural Capacity. 

“ The Intellectual Standing of a people may be re- 
garded as the product of two factors, namely, its op- 
portunity for culture and its natural capacity to acquire 
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cultuie Ifihcicis no opportunity (or culture there 
Mil) be no culture, lion ever )> t,'* the natural Capa 
city may be As »e have taken intelligence to 
be represented by the degree of culture acquired 
in the Schools it follows and it is self evident 
that there would be no tntell gcnce (in this case) 
in a country it there were no Schools On the other 
hand how ever many free schools there might be m a 
country there would be no intell gence of the kind ic- 
qu red 111 schools if there were no natural capacity in 
the people to acqu re it The usual condition of things 
is that a certain percentage of the populal ion has ll e 
capacity to acquire the h ghevl intell gence the schools 
are capable of developing We may assume therefore 
that the follovvii g is at least approximately true — 

■ Intellectual Stand ng- Opportunity for CiHure 
multiplied by Naluial Capacuv and it folio vs from 
this that — 

. , „ Intellectual Standing 

C,r “ ul> ' Opportun IJ lor Culture 
Intellectual Standing and Oppoitunuy for Culture 
can b calculated as lias been shown above from 
educational statistics Natural C apacity is equal to or 
proportional to the formci divided bv the latter 


Mr Gray then gives three Tables of 
“Order of Intellectual Standing, ’ “Order ol 
Natural Capacity,” and “Order of Oppor- 
tunity ' respectively In column I of the 
first table he gives the number of Univer- 
sity students per too, 000 of the population 
for many countries The figures are as 
follows — 


Order of Intellect! ai Standing 
(1) United States 2799, (2) Switzerland 
2008, 3) Scotland 1787, (4) Trance 1067, 
(5) Wales too2, (6) British Isles 862, (7) 
Spain 85 9, (8) Austria 82 7 (9) Germany 
766,(10) England 735 (11) Ireland 73 1, 
(12) Norway 707 (13) Tinland 703, (14) 
Sweden 70 o, (15) Italy 687, (16) Belgium 
648, (17) Holland 627 (18) Japan 623, 
(t<)) Hungary 503, (20) Negroes (USA) 
4$ 5 (*>) Mexico 331. (22) Portugal 233, 
(23) Russia 22 I, (24) India 10 4 

I he number of University students per 
10 boo ol all pupils and students in the 
country 1% given as follows in column 2 of 
the table of 


Order of Natural Capacity 
1. United States no 2, 2 Switzerland 
1009,3 Finland 93 7, 4 Scotland 801, 5 
Trance 72 6, 6 Mexico 72 o, 7. Portugal 
699,8 Spam 676, 9. Italy 661, 10 Rus- 
sia 55*3, 11 Japan 52 8, 12 Germany 47 q, 
13 Sweden 47 3, 14 British Isles 472*15 
Austria 46 7, 10 India 46 7, 17. Ireland 46 5, 
18. Lngland 42 2, 19 Norway 4i'3, 20 
Wales 382,21. Holland 346, 22 Hung- 


ary 327, 23 Belgium 300, 2 ( Negroes 
(USA) 246 

With reference to this table of Natural 
Capacity vve way observe, that in India the 
number of colleges giving University’ edu- 
cation is lamentably few even In proportion 
to the number of schools, very small as the 
latter is If India had a sufficient number 
of colleges, she would have occupied a 
higher place in the order of Natural Capa- 
city than she does, higher though it is than 
those of Ireland, England and Wales. 

The number of pupils and students, per 
1,000 of the population in all the schools 
and Universities of the country is given as 
follows in column 1 of the table of 


Orucr or Opioktunitv. 


1 Wales 262, 2 United States 254, 3 
Scotland 223, 4 Belgium 216, 5 Switzer- 
land 199, 6 Negroes (US A) 185.7 British 
Isles 182, 8 Holland 181, 9 England 178, 
10 Austria 177, 11 Norway 171, 12 Ger- 
many 162, 13 Ireland 157, 14 Hungary 
*54» >5 Sweden 148, 16 France 147, 17. 
Spain 127, t8 Japan ii8, 19 Italy 104, 20. 
Finland 75, 21 Mexico 47, 22. Russia 40, 
23 Portugal 33, 24 India 22 

This shows that India has the least op- 
portunity for developing and showing her 
capacity, and yet that capacity is higher 
than that of Ireland, England and Wales. 

The percentage of literacy of the popula- 
tion (excluding thoae below school age) of 
different countries is given belo v United 
States S9 3, Belgium 78, Negroes (U S A.) 
555, Holland 98. England 99, Austria 6r, 
Germany qg, Ireland 706, Hungary 40, 
Spain 28 5, Japan 95, Italy 51 6, Russia 22 jr, 
Portugal 233, India 5 3 


ana 


Many Indians and Europeans, m practice, 
construe the words loyal and disloyal m 
senses winch vve consider to be erroneous. 
I he constitutional meaning of the word loyal 
* n t w , ^dia, as we understand it. Is 
faithful and obedient to King George V. 
ami to his Government " In law, British 
Indians owe allegiance to only one sovereign, 
namely, H.s Majesty Kuir Emperor George 
V, and, derivatively, to h.s accredned and 
W ,kT, S | T*?","' “ “ S,al « o«»„0n. 

n, H ' C ” 8l,sh *™» 

Bnt,.b Indians arc, lh , „ 0 ,4, 0 ( Scccicy 
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of State Lotd Morley,“ equal subjects of the 
King” When, therefore, a 03 English citizen 
speaks of British Indians as “our Indian 
subjects,” he usurps a right which belongs 
only to His Majesty. and is, therefore, 
constructively guilty of disloyalty Con- 
stitutionally British Indians are no more 
subjects of the English citizens of the 
British Empire, individually or collectively, 
than they are of the Chinese Britishers 
and Indians are all fellow-citizens 

The inhabitants of British India are also 
bound to obey the laws of the British 
Government and all officers of the Crown 
in the lawful exercise of their powers But 
when such an officer acts tllegallv or gives 
an unlawful order no one is bound to oblige 
him, be he the highest or the lowest 
European or Indian 

The Duty of Loyalty 
What is the duty of a loyal subject of the 
Sovereign ? Evidently, to give effect to his 
will in all civic political administrative or 
State affairs 1 he highest will of the Sovere- 
ign and the State, so far as British India is 
concerned, is embodied in the Charter Act of 
1833 and the Proclamation of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, with the re affirmation and 
confirmation thereof by her successors 
King Edward VII and King George V And 
what is that will "* That the Sovereign will 
try to promote the welfare of all inhabitants 
of the Empire, irrespective of race, creed or 
caste, that there is to be no governing 
caste in India and that ever) inhabitant of 
India, irrespective of his race caste or creed, 
is to be enmled to fill an) office for which 
he mav be ht Neither in the Charter Act 
nor in the Oueen s Proclamation is there 
any express or implied mention of or the 
remotest reference to an) cor[>s de elite com- 
posed of British officers or am irreducible 
minimum of such officers \\ hoever, there 
fore, employs every legitimate means to 
bring about the attainment by Indians of 
equal all round citizenship and prosperity 
with other peoples living in the Empire, is 
activel) lo)al, because he is striving to give 
effect to the will of the Sovereign and the 
State, and whoever, be he Indian or Euro 
pean, official or non official, oppose®, directly 
or indirectlv, such equalisation is wanting 
in loyalty in this respect 

There are many Indians who think that 


they are displa)ing loyalty by asking for 
only one fourth or one sixth or even less of 
the number of posts reserved for the cove- 
nanted civil service and bv almost praying to 
be saved from the “ calamity ’ of more such 
posts being held by Indians They are doing 
nothing of the kind 1 hey are not display 
ing loy alty they are displaying, consciously 
or unconsciouslv servility and sad want of 
faith in the capacity of their p=ople And 
they ire not only not trying to do the will 
of their Sovereign but are actually running 
counter to it 

A Fixed proportion of posts for 
Indians and Europeans 
Not onU is the suggestion of fixing an 
irreducible minimum of British officers or a 
small definite maximum proportion of Indian 
servants of the State not the correct thing 
from the point of view of loyalty , it is 
undesirable from the point of view of ad 
mimstrative efficiency and may be unjust 
to either Indians or Europeans or both 
Tor suppose that it is fixed that Indians are 
not to obtain more than one sixth of the 
higher posts If that means that they are 
to get just one sixth, neither more nor less, 
or a maximum of one sixth, not more, may 
be less , it may be that (t) there is a suffi 
cient number of Indians fit to fill more 
than one sixth of the posts or (zj there is 
not a sufficient number of able Indians 
to fill even one sixth In the first case 
the arrangement would be unjust to Indians, 
in the second it would be unjust to 
Europeans And in all cases, administra- 
tive efficiency would suffer Tor the only 
arrangement wh ch can make for the 
highest administrative efficiency would be to 
employ the fittest men irrespective of race 
And we hold it to be priwa facie true that 
the people of a country are, ipso fdclo, the 
httest to govern that country for its welfare, 
except sometime®, temporarily, in periods 
of disorder and anarchy IE others' also be 
fit, let them prove their fitness It Jwo sets of 
Eurooeansand Indians be equal^mrespect of 
physical fitness, character, knowledge, and 
intellectual capacity, Indian^ are to be pre- 
ferred For they know the country, are of 
the country, are naturally more sympathe- 
tic and interested in its well being , and 
their wealth and experience will remain 
in the country 
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British officials seem to hold that the 
best Indian is inferior to the worst English 
man That to say the least, a very 
funny idea But granting its truth what 
is the logical conclusion? I hat all 1 hose 
posts of which the emoluments are tempt 
mg to the lowest grade of Lnglish 
men should be closed to Indians and 
that those who now hold them should 
be dismissed os unfit I el those who 
th nk that every Indian is inferior to every 
Briton try to give effect to this logical con 
elusion Th e is nothing like a policy of 
‘Thorough to bring opinions to the 
decisive test of events 

The psychology of those of our country- 
men who oppo'e the holding of the Civil 
Service examination in India and want 
only a very small proportion of the higher 
prsts has been a puzzle to us The Charter 
Act and the Queens Proclamation have 
given us some of the natural rights of every 
people In 1886 many Englishmen gave 
evidence before llie Public Service Com 
mission in favour of holding the Competitive 
test in India too and expressed the opinion 
that Indians were fit even to become 
I leutenant Governors and that even if all 
Civilians were of Indian birth India would 
not go to the dogs In 1893 a resolution 
was passed in the House of Commons in 
favour of Simultaneous Lxammatioi s in 
England and India But some of our own 
big men are so modest so overcome 
by a sense of their unworthu e s that they 
would not claim their natural rights their 
Statutory rights their soveieign given 
rights the rights which many con petent 
Englishmen consider us fit to have and 
exercise Surely the«e our big men are a 
queer set Do they really think that Sir 
K G Gupta is unfit for the post he holds ’ 
That Mr R C Dutt was unfit? Their 
filness nobody will dare question And 
jet they are not sports not prodigies 
Is it impossible for a populat on of 315 mil 
lions to furnish some 1200 1500 or 2coo men 
fit to rule districts and some Haifa dozen 
to rule provinces? Decades ago, in the 
course of a debate in tl e Hou«e of Com- 
mons, the late Mr Taw celt ob'erved that 
tt was indisputable that many Natives 
capable of governing a province, were 
fulfilling the humblest duties on salaries 
lower than the lowest received by the 


youngest recruit among the ICS inen 
Not to speak o( the days of Hindu and 
Mussulman rule, when Indians governed 
empires and provinces and commanded 
armies, as ably as any of their contempo- 
raries of other countries, even in the early 
days of the Last India Company many 
Indians held high authority under it 
and were looked up to by their subordinate 
British civilians Have Indians irretrievably 
lost their governing capacity under the 
elevating influence of latlcr day British rule 7 
How is it then that m the Native States 
Indians govern and in mam cases govern 
well’ 


British Character of the Ad- 
ministration 

It is amusing to find howr the parrot cry 
of British officials change with the exigen- 
cies of the tunes In reply to the insistent 
demand for self government on colonial 
lines I ord Morley as Secretary of Slate for 
India said that the Canadian fur coat (of 
self government) would not suit India, and 
that for as long a period extending into the 
future as his poor (poor indeed •) imagina- 
tion could penetrate, India must remain 
under personal rule, as opposed to represen- 
tative government Now, the British character 
of an administration, a phrase used by many 
Anglo Indian witnesses before the Royal Pub 
be Services Commission, really ought to 
mean such things as no taxation, without 
repiesentation, government of the people by 
the people and for them &c If the Govern 
ment of India is for ever to be personal or 
autocratic as it now i«, how can it be called 
British in character? In India we can be 
deported without trail or even the formula 
tion of a charge in England that is impossi- 
ble In England every one can demand to be 
and is tried by his peers Here that is rather 
the exception than the rule Here British 
born subjecis are tried somewhat differently 
from Indians There is no such racial dts 
tinction in England Here very many 
officials perform both executive and 
judicial dune' Great Bn, am, „„ ne 
n tl,, United kingdom there ,s noth.ng 
like the Indian Arms Act Britons can be- 
come volunteer* Indians cannot In what 
then consists the British character of the ad- 
ministration ? Lord Curzon thought that we 
poor orientals must be governed, not through 
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our reason («vli«ch we were perhaps supposed 
not to poises*), but through our orient il 
imagination, i e , by the holding of durbars 
elephant processors dtsplay of fire*uork«, 
is.c , and the Curzonian tradition has not 
jet died out this surelv is not a method 
born in the soil of Great Britain and pre- 
valent and successful there 

We need not repeat the comments on the 
phrase ‘British method* « Inch ne made in 
our last number Our opinion is that the good 
features to be found in the administrative 
methods prevalent in India are not peculiar 
Is British Other people, including our- 
selves can and do use them What, there- 
fore, Anglo-Indians mean by maintaining 
the British character of the administration, 
is that Britons are practically to continue 
to monopolise all the high posts, thus re- 
maining a governing caste \ demand and 
a desire like this is neither just nor states- 
manlike It is neither constitutional nor 
loyal Indians who \ield to such a demand 
arc, we unhesitatingly declare, wanting m 
active loyalty to their Sovereign and to the 
fundamental laws of the empire 

The Public Services Commission 

l he Koval Commission on Public Services 
in India will leave India for England on 
April 19, 1913 1 hey propose to return to 

India early in the ensuing cold weather 
season to prosecute their investigations into 
the services set out in the schedule 
printed below and into any other services 
which it may subsequently be decided to 
include They accordingly invite all 
persons, not being members of those services, 
and ail associations or public bodies, who 
may have any representation to make, to 
send the same, addressed to the joint secre 
lanes. Public Services Commission, Camp 
India, on or before the ioth April, 1913, 
together with an indication of their quali- 
fication* for gnmg an opinion on the points 
at issue Any representations sent might 
conveniently be made in the form of 
memoranda under the following mam beads 
so far as they may be suitable in each 
ca*c — 

I — Methods of recruitment 

II — Systems of training and probation 

III — -Conditions 0/ service 

IV — ,, salary 

V — „ leave 

VI — „ pension 


3 <» 

VJI — Such limitations as may. exist in the 
Lmplovmcnt of non-European«, and the 
working of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial. 

VIII —Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services 
1 \ — Any other points within the terms of 
reference to the Royal Commission not 
covered by the preceding head* 

SciIEDl LB 

1 Indian Medical Service and Indian 
Subordinate Medical department (civil side), 

2 Police department 

3 Jail department 

j Registration department 
5 Indian Tmance department 

o Mint and Assay department 
7 Militay Finance department 
b Public \\ orks department 
9 Railway department 
to I orcst department 
ji Survev of India department 

12 Civil Veterinary department 

13 \gncultural department 

14 Postal department 

*5 I elegraph department 

16 Customs department 

17 Northern India Sait Revenue depart- 

ment 

2 Indian Mines department 

19 Pilot Service 

20 Geological Survev department 

21 Lducational services 

22 Sanitary department 

As the investigation into the twenty two 
services scheduled above will be held next 
year, we think more time should have been 
given for the submission of representations 
I he lime given for the submission of 
representations on the Covenanted and 
Provincial Civil Services was insufficient 
With regard to the next v ear’s enquiries 
also, people arc being hurried and hurried 
quite unnecessarily This is highly undesi- 
rable 

Individually, few men would be compe- 
tent to give evidence relating to all the 23 
services in the schedule But even for in- 
dividual witnesses, it would be rather diffi- 
cult in the course of a month and a half, 
in the midst of all their other avocations, 
to prepare representations on two or three 
services Associations or public bodies 
should, however, as a matter of common 
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duty, submit representations on all the 22 
services, and the memoranda must be under 
nine main heads So that, leaving aside 
sub-headings and minor point®, there would 
be 22 X n= 198 heads on which associations 
would have to send their representations 
We think that some 7 or 8 weeks' time is all 
too short for the collection of materials, 
and the writing out of representations on 
so many heads, considering the limited re- 
sources in men and money of almost all 
our public bodies We think, therefore, 
that, if possible, the period should be ex- 
tended, one of the Secretaries being left 
behind here for the receipt and despatch to 
England of memoranda 
In the meantime all our public organs 
should begin to write on all these 22 ser 
vices with the help of expert knowledge 
What we say and write may not produce 
any eHect on the men in power, but they 
would not be fruitless should they be able to 
enlighten and educate the public Tor in the 
long run, even in India public opinion must 
triumph And those, therefore, who guide 
and educate public opinion, real)) hold the 
destinies of India in their hands, so far 
as such destinies lie in human hand 
Mr J N. Gupta’s Evidence 

The following rather long extract is 
taken from the evidence of Mr J N Gupta, 
ICS, before the Public Services Com- 
mission — 

Turn ng now lo the charges that arc generally made 
against us it is cf course easy for an adverse critic 
lo find fault with us and make vague allegations lhat 
we are lack ng in force of character in powers of or- 
ganization in driving power etc but if thi same 
critic were asked lo point out front the record of his 
own career foi instance 01 what particular occasions 
1 e 1 ad given any special proof of these des rable 
qualiles and in what cases lo his ow n knowledge his 
brother \nd an officer had failed 1 venture to say that 
the critic will meet with some difficult! If the Com 
mission consider it worth while and if they think that 
it will repay the trouble, I should advise that two or 
three districts may be selected where both I uropean 
and Indian officers have served as District Officers, 
and the record of their work minutely examined It 
will not be sufficient only to cefet lo official documents 
regarding the comparative worth of such officer, but 
we should go further afield and find out how many 
useful schemes and insluulions eg schools, d spen- 
saries, villages roads excavation of new tanks 
inspection bui galows, etc , each officer has organized 
and carried through Let it also be found out — in 
1 ow many cases of disputes between rival land owners 
and zaimndars they have personally interfered and 
brought about am cable settlements, how many gangs 


of ‘ badmaxhes' and bad characters they have person- 
ally broken up, in how many cases of serious crime 
they have personally supervised, in shot t how far thev 
have succeeded in making the name of the liritisfi 
Itaj loved, respected and hared throughout the length 
and breadth of their districts, m the remotest hamlets 
and villages If such a test were to be adopted, I 
venture to say lhat those of us who have held charge 
of districts will not shrink from a comparison with the 
record of any I uropean officer Of a Similar vague 
nature are l! e assertions regarding the superiority of 
1 nghsh oil cers in point of nluck and dash and ready 
resources in emergencies Every District Officer, at 
least in Bengal, knows but too well that occasions for 
the display of such qua! lies are extremely rare in the 
rather dreary routine of his daily life, and the capa 
City for patient toil and unllaggmg industry is what 
he mostly needs. But even regarding these more 
brilliant qualities — is it quite sure that if an impartial 
inquiry were lo be made into all the cases where 
District Officers had failed to take prompt and vigo- 
ruus action the balance will be entirely against the 
Indian members of the service 7 Docs the history of 
the recent disturbances which occurred m most of 
the districts of Bengal during the political agitations 
which followed the Partition of Bengal conclusively 
prove that an h nglish District Officer is more 
capable of maintaining law and order in hrs district 
than an Indian district officer? I hen regarding 
the clash ol sectarian ind communal interests, 
can it be proved that all the I nghsh District 
Officers were able to mamta n a more impartial alti- 
tude and to hold the balance even between different 
classes more successfully than was foui d possible in 
the case of Ind an District Officers? An impartial 
inquiry into the real facts in each case, may, i venture 
lo submit result in giving a shock In tl c preconceived 
notions of some of our critics Altogcll er about 20 
Indian officers have joined the Bengal service up to 
date and 1 think the examination of tlieic records will 
show that as a body they hav e not fallen short, in 
point of efficiency of the average standard of ex- 
cellence reached by their European fellow officers 

The Evidence of Bengal Witnesses. 


I he uoyal Commission on the Public 
Services in India which closed its sittings 
in Calcutta on Friday last recorded the evi- 
dence of 32 witnesses from the Presidency 
of Bengal Ol the 32 witnesses there were 
17 Indians n Europeans and 4 Anglo- 
Indians Of the 17 Indians 14 were Hindus 
and 3 Mahomedans Among the 17 officials 
there were 9 Civilians, 7 belonged to the 
Provincial Service and 1 was a Barrister 
Sessions Judge 01 the 15 non-officials 8 
were Hindus, 4 Europeans, 3 Anglo Indians 
and t Mahomedan. On the question of the 
Simultaneous C.vtl Service Examination 
the opinion of the witnesses was divided as 
follows Of the 14 Hindus, 9 were for 2 
against and 3 expressed no opinion ‘oi 
the 4 Anglo-Indians 3 were for, t against 



and i expressed no opinion 01 the 3 
Mihomedans 1 was ior, l against and 1 
expressed no opinion. Of the tr Luropeans 
10 were against and t expressed no opinion 
Of the 17 officials 4 were in favour of simul- 
taneous examinations, 8 against and 5 ex- 
pressed no opinion That is how the Indian 
Daily Sens has summarised the Bengal 
ev idence 

Prof. J C Bose at Lahore 
At the imitation ol the Punjab Univer- 
sity, Professor J C Bose went to Lahore 
and delivered three lectures illustrated with 
experiments. It would be good if the other 
Universities could persuade him to deliver 
such discourses at AHahadad, Bomba) and 
Madras At Lahore he hasgencrouslv made 
over to the University his fee of Rs itoo to 
be given to a research scholar in month!) 
instalments of Rs too lhe introductorv 
passage of his first discourse as telegraphed 
to the papers is worth reproduction 
l)r Dose opened his address by ailud ng to the 
historic journey of to aka who afterwards became 
the physician o[ Buddha making his way from Bengal 
to the University of Paula, in quest of knowledge 
I wenty five centime* had gone by and there was be 
fore them another pilgrim who had journeyed the 
same distance to bring as an offering what he had 
gathered in the domain of knowledge 

fhe lecturer called attention to the fact that know 
ledge was never the exclusive possession of nny parti 
cular race nor did it ever recognise geographical him 
talions The whole world was interdependent and a 
constant interchange ol thought had been carried on 
throughout the ages enriching the common heritage 
of mankind Hellenistic Greeks and Eastern Aryans 
had met here in Taxila to exchange the best each 
had to oflcr Vfler many centuries the hast aod 
U est had met once more, and it would be the test 
of the real greatness of the two civilisations that both 
should be liner and belter for the shock of contact 
The apparent dormancy of intellectual life in India 
had 6ctn onfy a temporary phase Just (ike the osc I 
lations of the seasons round the globe great pulsations 
of intellectual activ ity pass ov er the d iTercnt peoples 
of the earth 

With the coming of the spring tie dormant fife 
springs forth similarly the life that India conserves 
by inheritance, culture and temperament was only 
latent and was again ready to spring forth into lhe 
blossom and fruit of know ledge Although science was 
ne ther of lhe hast nor of the West, but international 
in its universal ty, certain aspects of it gained richness 
of colour by reason of their place of origin India 
perhaps through us habit of synthesis, was apt to 
realise instinctively the idea of unity and to see in the 
phenomenal world an universe instead of a multivcrse 
It was this tendency, the lecturer thought which had 
led an Indian physicist, like himself «hen studying the 
effect of forces on matter, to find boundary lines vanish 


mg and to sec po nts of contact emerge between the 
rci/im of the hung ind the non hung 

Memorial to Captain Scoft. 

Captain Scott with Ins part) perished on 
the return journey from the South Pole A 
memorial cross was erected on the Obser- 
vation Hill constructed ol Jarrah wood 
which will last lor ages painted white with 
the following carved lettering in black - 

“In memonam Captain Robert Palcon 
Scotr, R S r , Doctor Ldward Wilson, Lieu- 
tenant Henry Robertson Bowers, who died 
on their return from the South Pole in 
March 19 1 2 

• lo strive, to seek, to had and not 10 
yield 

\o more fitting motto could have been 
chosen It condenses in one line the essence 
ol all heroic endeavour in every sphere of 
Ide 

The College for the \FeII-to-do 

It is noteworthy that both the British 
Indian Association and the Bengal Land- 
holders' Association have disapproved of 
the proposal to establish a college for the 
well-to-do classes in connection with the 
Dacca Unrversctv It is to be hoped that 
the idea of doing good to them by main 
force against their wishes will not be 
entrrlamcd lhe logic and vigour of the 
memoranda presented by the two Associa- 
tions seem to show that the landholding 
classes arc neither imbecile nincompoops nor 
babies 1 hey are well able to take care 
ol themselves 

“ The Burmans despise Indians." 

The Acting Secretary to the Burma 
Government said in his evidence before the 
Public Services Commission that the 
Burmans despised the Indians, and Mr 
Justice Hartnol of the same Province 
echoed the opinion We can understand 
some people of one province being jealous 
of the people of another province Such 
jealousy exists in India, and in Great 
Britain, too, there is similar jealousy 
between Scotchmen and Englishmen But 
to despise and to be jealous are different 
things The Burmans worship Buddha, 
who was an Indian , they make pilgrim- 
ages to Sarnath and Gaya, which are 
situated in India lhe traditional history 
of the Burmese derives their royal family 
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not have proper educational facilities and 
that the service would be swamped by 
Indians Both are practically disposed of 
by Dr Clubaut's evidence 
There mis nothing lo present a man attending \f 
A lectures it the Calculi? Uimersii) which uo-ild he 
useful to him m connection w th the Indian Cml Ser 
lire evunnvUion the uandaid of the M A ex 
im nation of the Calcutta Lmiersity «wur) high 
as each subject ms pecialiscd 

Hoiv do you think ihe standard of the M A 1 \ 
animation of the Calcutta Cnuersity would compare 
mth the M A standard of a f uropean l imer-uv " 
— 1 think it would be about equal So far as bool 
knowledge goes it would be ab ut the same 
Or course tl c 1 C S I va nutation n i test more 
of book knowledge than of brain power r — \ ss 

Mr Godrife — lloiv long would a student who 
had taken his V A degree in mathematics it the 
Calcutta Unn crsit} have to study other subjects be 
fore he coud ippear for the I C S examination 
with t reasonable chance of success * — It is somew h u 
diftuuli lo say exactly It depends icr> much on thu 
individual capaciti of the student 

Take some of the best students'' — C ertiutly not less 
than a year 

Therefo'c he would be 23 complete and possibly 
more before he could appear for the I C b exa 
mutation with a reasonable chance of success ’ — \ es 
Of course if a student knew tU along he was going 1 > 
try for the ICS examination he could work up 1 
great deal before the end of the year 

Mr I isher. What is the most general age at which 
a man tal cs his II V degree in Calcutta’ — (went) 

\\ ould you sav more people took their B A degree 
at 21 than -it 20 f — Some take it at the minimum age 
The aieragc would be 21 

Do you get many students taking the B \ degree 
at the minimum age " — V fair number 

How many in each year ? —f cannot answer with 
out looking up the stalislics 

What would be the normal age for taking the M \ 
degree"— Two \cars after taking the B A degree 
As Civil Service candidates have to appear 
at the examination after completing 2z years 
of age and before completing zq, and as our 
best students could not appear here before 
23, it shows that the probable number of 
candidates here would be small 

Dr Thtbaul’s evidence incidentally shows 
that the minimum age limit of 16 for the 
Matriculation ts a great hindrance, so far as 
appearing at the civil service examination 
is concerned Its full disadvantage is not 
yet apparent ; for some of those who will 
appear even a vear or two hence, had passed 
the Matriculation before the age limit had 
been fixed. 

Some opinions of European Witnesses 
Some European witnes'es have expressed 


the opinion that for high posts officers 
should not be chosen from Indian races 
which do not possess “ character and tradi- 
tion,” and that Sikhs, Gurkhas, Marhattas 
Rajputs and Musalman'°pos«essed “charac- 
ter and tradition,’ insinuating that other 
races did nor Mr Gokhale asked one such 
witness what had been done during all the*e 
years to get civilians from these superior 
classes , and the replv was, it was not 
necessary to do anything' Beautiful, is 
it not 5 While the classes which have 
hitherto supplied the fen dozen Indian ci 
v ifnns are declared ineligible as having 
no 4 character and tradition * the classes 
which have both, need not be tapped, leav- 
ing the huropean civilians in entire posses- 
sion of the field 

But it is only an ignoramus who can 
utter the foolish cilumnv that the majority 
of Indian races or peoples have no character 
or tradition ft would be not at all a diffi- 
cult task to show from ancient, meJiaeval 
and modern history that the people of every 
province of India have glorious traditions, 
and tha* all still continue to produce men 
of character Just as m other continents or 
parts of ihe world, there have been ups and 
downs in the fortunes of nations and people-, 
ascent succeeding the lowest depth of de- 
gradation, so has it been and so shall it be 
in the case of every province of India 

Again, it has been said that Indians pos- 
sess less vigour than Britons, and Madrasis 
and Bengalis have been specially mention 
ed as wanting in vigour As w e contended in 
our last number, it is irrelevant to discuss 
whether Indians as a whole are inferior or 
equal to Europeans in vigour The real 
question is whether it is at all difficult to 
find Indians equal or Superior to the average 
European in vigour And vigour is both 
physical and mental As regards physical 
vigour, we will confine ourselves only to 
Madrasis and Bengalis Our Madrasi breth- 
ren are quite capable 0 f defending them- 
selves Hence we shall ask only' a few 
questions Is Ramamurti a weakling ’ Or are 
the many other strong men of Madras who 
exhibit feats of strength weaklings? Were 
the Telenga soldiers in th- days o' Clive 
weaklings? Is Mr S V Setti, the aeronaut, 
wanting in vigour’ As to the mental 
* How logical the division is 1 Do Musalmms all 
over India belong to one and the same race " 
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vigour of Madrasis it is superfluous to men- 
tion the names of the numerous eminent 
Madrasi Deivans of Native States, lawyers. 
High Court judges, jouramtsts, professors, 
&.C 

Coming to Bengal, we may say that we 
need not refer to our past history in proof 
of our possession of average vigour The first 
Indian balloonist was a Bengali, the first 
Indian lion-tamer \va9 a Bengali, the first 
Indian lady to ' fly in an aeroplane was 
a Bengali, the first educated Indian who 
saw and described Lhasa after crossing the 
Himalayas was a Bengali Bengali hockey, 
cricket and football teams have defeated 
British teams many times , all but one of 
those who have been commended by Gov em- 
inent for rescue work at the risk of their lives 
at the recent Sibpur boat disaster are 
Bengalis It may be said a few swallows 
do not make a summer but at any rate 
they show that summer has not deparated 
for ever and 1$ to be found somewhere As to 
our mental vigour we think our success 
as religious teachers, social reformers 
administrators, judges, lawyers physicians, 
engineers and professors and as original 
workers in the fields of literature, science, 
philosophy, and antiquities makes a defence 
quite unnecessary 

Let Madrasi and Bengali young men, 
however, take note, let all Indian young 
men take note that their people are consi- 
dered lacking in vigour Let them wipe 
away the reproach by great devotion to 
physical culture We know they are in 
many places between the horns of a dilemma 
On the one hand there is this accusation 
of want of vigour , on the other, devotion 
to physical culture exposes them to the 
suspicion of being anarchists But where 
there is a will there is a way Let them 
steer clear of rocks Let them be strong 
in body, strong in mind strong in faith 
in India’s strength and high destiny 
Commercial evidence 
European commercial bodies and witness- 
es have asserted that if some more Indians 
became magistrates and judges, British 
capital would cease to flow into India We 
think this is an unfounded foreboding Lven 
if all the district officers and judges were 
magistrates, British rule would endure, and 
peace and order would prevail in the land 


It should not be forgotten that the Public 
Services Commission is dealing with the 
Civil Services, not the Army Services Apart 
from the acquiescence of the people in 
British rule, which is the most considerable 
factor, it is not the British civilians 
who hold India, but the British army and 
the British officered sepoy army. The civi- 
lians may belong to any race without en- 
dangering King George’s or his successors* 
sovereignty And so long as this is the case, 
British capital will continue 10 flow into 
India But we suspect the British sojour- 
ners in India do not apprehend the cessa- 
tion of His Majesty’s reign so much as that 
ol lheir own reign 

British capital is invested in many 
countries where the British flag does not 
fly Why then should it be scared away 
at the sight ol an Indian magistracy? 

Moreover, the problem should be looked 
at from the Indian point ol view Has the 
exploitation of India by means of British 
capital benefited India ’ Or, mother words, 
how much of the wealth obtained by this 
exploitation has remained in India and 
in Indian hands, to fructify on Indian soil 
and be enjoyed and utilised by Indians ■* 
Does or does not the foreign exploitation 
ol the mineral weath of India lead to her 
permanent impoverishment ? Our attitude 
toward* the investment of foreign capital 
in India must be determined by the satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory character of the 
replies to these questions 

Lord Sydenham at the Bombay 
University Convocation 

At the recent Bombay University Convoca- 
t»o», which, we suppose, is an educational 
function. Lord Sydenham, as Chancellor, 
delivered a very controversial politico- 
historical address and, consistently enough, 
concluded it by urging the members of the 
senate “ to receive and welcome all serious 
proposals for reform even il ihey emanated 
from the head ol Government, discuss them 
from an educational point of view and 
resolutely keep clear of political methods 
tit the conduct 0} their lesfonsible- delibera- 
tions 

We shall be much obliged if his Excellency 
feels disposed and competent to sa> whether 
in alt. their educational measures and 
legislation, Government resolute!} keep 
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clear of political ends We do not think 
it bad for either the Government or the 
people to have political objects in view 
even in matters which are primarily educa- 
tional or economic It is only the bad or 
retrograde political motive that is re- 
prehensible We are emphatically o{ 
opinion that not only is it legitimate 
for us to discuss the probable political 
consequence of any educational project, 
proposal or measure before the public, but 
it is our bounden duty to do so, guber- 
natorial advice to the contrary notwith- 
standing Politics is an important part of 
man’s life and is inter related with every 
other part 

His lordship discoursed on why Britain 
conquered (sic) India, opined that this con- 
quest was not for conquest’s sake, that it 
was a philanthropic enterprise, that Great 
Britain was the best possible of all rulers 
of foreign peoples &.c “He said that it 
had been well said (hat the British people 
held India on tenure of contmuousameliora- 
tion 1 o secure continuous advantage in 
every direction leading to the moral and 
material well-being of all classes was the 
manifest duty of all governments however 
constituted, and the sole justification of 
their existence’ We could wish this poli- 
tical sermon had been addressed to all and 
every European witness before the Public 
Services Commission , for the} have unani- 
mously opposed the progress of Indians in 
the direction of getting more and more 
of the higher posts in their own country 
We ha/e been for generations treated to 
the best political ideals , we long for their 
reduction to practice at an accelerated 
pace 

As to his lordship's history, he is undoub 
tedly aware that the fact of his being a 
governor does not make him an authority 
in that subject His opinions and theories 
require to be put to the test of logic and 
facts, in order that what is true may be 
separated from what 15 not But unfortu 
nately, it is not quite easy to apply this test 
For on the popular side there are facts and 
arguments , on the bureaucratic side, there 
are facts, arguments, and the Big Stick in 
the shape of wide-reaching sedition laws 

Referring to education His Fxcellencv said tljat the 
startling revclaton of the timers l> Commission of 
1902 ted to the Unversilies Act of 1903 and 1 904 


Hus created a loud widespread clanour Opponents 
alleged that the object was to officialise ihe Uni 
versitics This parrot erv was tal en up by the 
writers and speakers who had never read the report 
of the Comnnssioi or the remarkable resolution which 
followed German and japan Universities entirely 
controlled by Government were pecuhary efficient 

Can anybody show that the Universities 
have not been more officialised than thev 
were before, for officially controlled 
they have always been 7 

How does his lordship know that “the 
writers and speakers’ referred to “never 
read the report of the commission or the 
remarkable resolution which followed* 7 
He was not in India in 1902, or 1903, or 
1904 English politicians, unless officially 
connected with India, or unless they are 
“ white Babus, ” do not read Indian papers 
He was neither Hence lus firsthand 
knowledge of the period can not be such as 
to entitle him to pose as a critic of Indian 
writers and speakers of that period 

His reference to “ German and Japan Uni- 
versities ’ will raise a smile in Indian lips 
Why did he not refer to British Universi- 
ties 7 Ihe burden of lus address was 
British supe-iority over other nations 
It would «eem, then, that in the matter of 
Universities the British might be 
inferior to Germans and Japanese 
But there rray be another reason In Great 
Britain Universities are not ‘ entirely con- 
trolled by Government “ and therefore, the 
British parallel would not have served his 
lordship’s purpose German and Japanese 
Universities are indeed controlled entirely 
by the German and Japanese Governments 
But in those countries the governments are 
national they may not yet have become 
enVireW democratic, popular and represen- 
tative, but they are in their personnel com- 
posed entirely of natives of Germany and 
Japan, respectively So that the German 
Universities, though controlled by govern- 
ment, are yet controlled by men who, being 
natives of Germany, thoroughly understand 
the character and needs of Germany and 
are guided by these considerations , they 
have not to consult the needs, interests or 
idiosyncrasies of any other country Simi- 
lar is the case with Japanese Universities 
Such is not the case with Indian Universities 
We hope his lordship will allow that this 
makes a vital difference 
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WESTERN INDUSTRIALISM ITS LESSORS FOR INDIA 

1 By ‘Wilfred Wellocl * 


I N many respects India is at the parting 
o[ the wajs I talk with Indians, read 
carefully through Indian newspapers, 
magazines and reviews and come to the 
conclusion that a new spirit is coming 
over India that a broader horizon is 
appearing, and that, before long, the gener- 
al aspect and nature of Indian life will be 
radically different from what it now is 

Quite naturally l ask mjself if all the 
changes which l feel to be not likely but 
inevitable will be for the best, will really 
make for the true advancement of India 
And, must I confess it 7 I find myself hesi- 
tating for an answer Without doubt 
see manv things coming which will be of 
priceless value to India, but I fear I also 
detect the presence of tendencies, ideas 
and movements which are bound to pro- 
duce disaster and decav 

However vye may regard or express it, 
whatever name we maj give to the move- 
ment, the fact is patent that India is passing 
through a period of transition, is, indeed, 
manifesting and developing a new sell- 
consciousness There is, of course, the 
movement towards Nationalism, a great, 
a deeply spiritual, and an*advancmg cause, 
but even Nationalism does not explain 
all the new ideas, tendencies and activities 
that are taking root m India at the present 
tune Perhaps it would be more correct 
to saj that the cause of Nationalism is but 
one of the man) manifestations of a newly 
awakened self consciousness 


So far as one can see, from the outside, 
that is there would appear to be no aspect 
of Indim life into which criticism and the 
spirit of inquiry arc not entering Not 
even religion is being excepted Ancient 
ideas are being questioned, long standing 
customs abandoned The integrity of the 
family and of the family patrimony are 
no longer sacred things to a great number 
of Indians, and the family, as the social 
unit, would appear to be fast passing 
awa> More scope is being demanded 
for the exercise of individuality, while the 
n«hts of mind, of the individual for full and 
free development are everywhere being 
insisted upon 1 he desire to live more 
vitally, intelligently and self consciously 
is spreading And it is for this reason that 
Indians are bent on securing a more direct 
control over the government of their coun- 
try and are lajing so much stress upon 
* education, seriously endeavouring to im- 
prove the educational facilities of the joung 
, people of their land It is also for this 
reason that the> are desirous of developing 
trade and commerce Partly because more 
wealth is needed to live this broader, deeper 
life, and partly because of a desire to pro- 
duce lor themselves, in their own fashion, 
and in accordance with their own idea*, the 
works of art which adorn their building* 
and their streets, the monuments of en- 
gineering skill by means of which the possi- 
bilities and facilities of life are greatly" 
increased, the fabrics with which 
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clothe and adorn ibeir person*, Indian* 
arc bound looncr or later to make a dcs* 
petite effort to develop the industrial 
resource* of their country 

But having got thus lar vve come face to 
face with a very important question Will 
India introduce and adopt the industrial 
policy, methods and practice* of the West ? 
Will she assume that the path that lias 
been trod by all the commercial nations 
o( the West must also be trod by her if 
she would attain commercial pros pent 
or in an) n iy benefit by the introduction 
ol Western machinery I o my mind the 
pre*ent moment is an exceedingly critical 
one for India, a moment that will not only 
have a profound influence upon her after 
history, but be a severe test of her moral 
strength and stability Tor the problem 
confronting frdia today with respect to 
the development of her inoustrial life is 
essentially a moral problem, being a choice 
between allowing* comparatively few men to 
make unlimited wealth at the expense of the 
physical and moral well being of the mans 
or insisting on the moral intellectual and 
spiritual advancement of the entire nation 
And to put the maiter quite plainly the 
policy of Western industrialism is what 
it is because in the past the nations of the 
West have made the former of these two 
choices 

To many, I know the questions I have 
just now put will seem absurd, on account 
of the belief that the course of nations is 
determined in accordance with fixed laws 
winch are quite beyond the power of man 
to alter And then I am quite well aware 
that in England to day ihere is a school 
of thought, which took its rise, and flour 
tshed, towards ihe close ol the last century, 
which upholds the idea that economic 
cheapness must neccs'arily be the deter- 
mining factor in regard to all industrial 
considerations, and thus that industrial 
expansion can only proceed along one 
given line According to th s school 
human nature is essentially selfish, being, 
it would seem, quite incapable, at any 
rate upon a large scale, of making any 
material sacrifice for the sake of some 
great spiritual reward or advantage 

But I most emphatically deny both these 
contentions fn regard to the first j den\ 
that it is beyoid the power of a lew stal 


wart and highly moral men to alter the 
course of a nation’s travelling Consider 
the Reformation, for instance 1 In Europe, 
by the end ol the filtcenth century, the 
Church of Rome had become absolutely 
corrupt, x source ol tyranny and a hindrance 
to progress The time had coine when 
Roman Catholicism should be dethroned 
and the monastic system abolished fn the 
north of Europe, especially in Germany, a 
few powerful reformers arose , m the south 
ol Lurope no such men appeared What 
was the result ? The people* in the north 
were awakened and thus saved from the 
further effects of a corrupt and tyrannous 
rule, while the peoples in the south were 
not saved, in consequence of which they are 
to-day hopelessly struggling against a most 
revolting oppression Moreover, >1 the 
course of hisiory is fixed beyond the power 
ol thinking men to alter, how comes it that 
some nation* at a fauly early stage in 
their development, attain a large amount ol 
liberty and erect in the midst of their life a 
number of free institutions, white others 
never do attain freedom, but are per*ccutcd 
and repressed until all their finest spirit is 
crushed out of them ’ 

\nd in regard to the second contention l 
deny that human nature is essentially selfish 
1 think it is far more reasonable and true to 
say that it is essentially spiritual and social 
What strikes me most about humanity, and 
about history , ts the readiness with which 
men will always sacrifice the material and 
temporal things of life for the spiritual and 
eternal And what nation is there, indeed, 
that has not at one lime or another plunged 
into war, staked life and property upon a 
venture for freedom ? Is there a nation 
under the sun that has not fought for its 
religion and for religious liberty, and has 
not mked all things, even when it knew 
that even if it won it would not be one 


r a "> { lnc setter 

oHf As a matter of fact the nation that 
could not do that would never maintain its 
place upon the earth, but would soon be 
regarded as, only fit for vermin by the 
nations surrounding ,t bo f ar from econo- 
mic advantage being the chief factor in the 
determination of a nation's history, or even 
or then industrial pol.Cj, I th,„k that one of 
jhe most rmking and petststenils taucltt 
lessons ol ht-toty that so a , a „aUOIt 
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begins to concentrate on material and tem- 
poral things its decline has begun And tl 
any one studying the history of our English 
industrial development can say that the 
customs and practices of the leaders of our 
commercial life to-day do not indicate a 
marked moral and spiritual decline, then I 
can only say that it is time I was put in 
a lunatic asylum 

Morall) and spiritually considered there 
can be no doubt that in regard to certain 
sections of our society (not in regard to all 
sections, b) anj means, for among the 
working classes I believe there has been a 
great advance, and that there exists to day 
a burning hatred of the ideas and practices 
adopted by the leaders ol our industry), the 
last fciv decades have witnessed a serious 
decline Indeed, I think it was precise!) 
because at the time of the Industrial Revolu 
tion the religious life of England had 
reached a very low ebb that English indus- 
trialism took the lorm it did As a matter 
of fact, up to quite recent ) ears there had 
not been an) advance in the moral thought 
and opinion of this countr) from the time 
of the Puritans And the fact cons'itutes a 
calamit), as ju t at that time, when the 
Industrial Revolution was taking place, the 
greatest need of England was a moral 
revolution, the development of a new and 
broader moral code, a more intensely social 
morality, a grander social and spiritual 
ideal, as a preparation for the fuller and 
freer condition of democrac) towards which 
she was marching But before such a revolu 
tion had time to take place, ihe Industrial 
Revolution commenced, and once started 
there was no stopping it or even directing 
it It spread, is all revolutions do, like a 
feicr \nd it w as not until it had done 
Us worst, brought the nation to the brink of 
social and moral ruin, that the working 
classes began to assert themselves and to 
call for a half The demand for that halt is 
just beginning to be listened to In a little 
while there is some probabilit) that England 
will come to her senses, and realise that 
even )et her greatest need is a moral revo- 
lution , that her only salvation as a nation 
and a people lies in a grander and more 
spiritual conception of life and of societ), 
and that if ever she is to give birth to 
democrac) it will have to be by vtriure 
of a fuller Iibert) controlled bj a more 


adequate, a more intensely sovial moral- 
ity 

Bemg thus convinced that if we in England 
had possessed a finer social morality many 
of the social evils from which we are suffer- 
ing to day, as the result of an unrestrained, 
thoughtless and inhuman industrialism, 
would never have come into existence, l feel 
it my duty to urge upon nations like India, 
that are ju»t beginning to develop their indus- 
trial resources the necessity of looking at 
the situation from all sides and especial!) 
of realising the importance of the moral 
factor , the necessity of teaching in all their 
schools and colleges the fundamental aims 
meaning and purposes of society , the es 
scntial!) social and spiritual nature of life, 
and therefore the great need of adopting a 
high standard of social and commercial 
morahtv 1/ the forces ol industry be al- 
lowed to go their own w a), unchecked b) 
an adequate social moralit), there is hardl) 
an) doubt whatever that the industrial his 
tory of India will be ver) similar to that of 
the nations of the We»t , but if it be check 
ed by moral and octal considerations, by 
social demands that are taught in school* 
and colleges, and insisted upon in the press, 
l am convinced that the development of 
industry can be made a real means of social 
and spiritual development, of real well- 
being 

Conscqucntl) I regard it as one of the 
paramount duties of a nation like India, who 
is preparing herself lor s me sort of indus- 
trial expansion, is to study the commercial 
histor) of the great nations of the West with 
the object of discovering which tendencies 
have brought disaster and which good 
And let it not be thought that ihe form of 
industrial hfe that is to protc permanent, 
the industrial policy that will be spiritual!) 
productive, the real condition of peace and 
well-being has )et been evolved, and cer- 
tain!) that Western commercialism so 
stupendous, so vast and complex, is, for 
those reasons, either a permanent social 
form or a necessary condition of social ad- 
vancement or well being Things as 
stupendous and might), and possibly far 
more worth) have tumbled to pieces ere 
now It does sometimes happen that mere 
bigness and mere comptexit) do create a 
sense of the eternity of things But that is 
only because lo a weak mind vastness 
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creates a sense of inysterv which quite des- 
troys the power of such a mind either to 
comprehend or to think 
Before any institution or policy can be 
considered a permanent part of soceity it 
must first prose itself compatible with the 
deep spiritual aspirations and longings of a 
peopte And that the commercial system 
of the West has not set done The entire 
commercial system of the West is wrong, in- 
trinsically evil, because it is founded upon 
the idea that it is the right of any person or 
persons to extract for their own private use, 
and by almost an\ means in their power as 
much wealth from the community as they 
possiblv can , and no mere modification of 
details in the superstructure can possibly 
make it good or even tolerable 

Now I dare«ay that man\ Indians, when 
they think of the mdusl.ial !,fe and condi- 
tions of EnglanJ will conclude that India 
will never tolerate them and thus that the\ 
need have no fear in regaid to ihe future 
But let them not be too certain • Ignorance 
and poverty can account for a great deal 
and many an honest an t good mtcntioned 
man has ere now found himself doing things 
that he would never have believed he 
either could or would d I have stated 
that the Industrial Revolution in Ingland 
took place at a time when the moral Me • f 
the country was at a low cl h \nother 
important and relevant fact is that it look 
place ai a lime when the prasanirv of l n g- 
, , " crc *n hiring tremendous hardship 
Labour was plentiful and cheap, and ,he 
bulk of the land was in ihe possession of a 
mere handful of aristocrat., who not onlv 
controlled the land but governed the 
country with an iron hand Tat iff. 
extremely high while production was hmit 
cd, so that 1 he profits of the landlords were 
xerygteat But the latter were merciless. 

hev raised rents to ihe highest limit, thus 
r c ’" s rT. allJ ''tcrall, starved 

RuAtl V a , nJ ttoikm. 

L t ? ' h , e ,r J V ‘ 1 "* h c °nd,t. D os that 
the Industrial Revolution was accompl.shcJ 
Manufactories woe cv.abhshed here and 
ere in different parts ol the country, and 
rtouJ.d ...k lo, ti„ 

tl.c unfoilunatr, but at d, .pcra.el. |„„ 
**S'. ll'crc I. , nJ „„ . 

» (.oJ.tnJ, but „„,„ c 
mil., Col.nl.,, ,„J 


of appaltmg ignorance, and, as I have said, 
to a lack of anything like an adequate 
social morality, an industrial policy was 
allowed to come into vogue whereby almost 
any practice, however inhuman and unjust, 
was so long as it brought in profits, permit- 
ted Being accustomed to poverty and ser- 
vitude, to reverence those in power and 
autlioritv, to render obeisance before every 
form of Wealth, the peasantry of England 
were just the type of people to make what 
we novv know as western industrialism pos- 
sible It was thus that thousands of them 
left the green fields, the quiet country sides 
of tngland to try their chances in the fac- 
tories and workshops of the towns Being 
in the direst poverty they were prepared to 
un fergo much so that they might live at 
all and being ignorant of the why and 
Wherefore of things. t| ie y soon became the 
innocent v icttms of crafty capitalists The 
result was that before very long thousands 
< 1 these people from the open, green coun- 
try vvere living ,n hovels and cellars quite 
unfit for human habitation, huddled and 
crowded together ,n badly butlf. damp and 
vimgv cottages, like so many cattle or sheep 
, iter a time of course, nd when their m 
telligenee had begun to awaken, the more 

•P'V'ff T°"F , , hc ‘" bccan lo protest and to 

„ ale hut before their protesting could 
*«nme an\ tiling like a menace, the ,ndu«- 

Hhlle . fc LV n me d be » C ° me firm ' y CS,al)l '*«'CJ. 
'vince those cartv dav. nian«. . „ 

, * 1 — a whole has remaineil nn. 

i a , n h c i„Ti?, 

ing, a* well a« 4 ? UC I umicc «‘ af y *“ffer- 

on potent , the, I.,",'' 3 ,” J 
influence in the countrv an*}' 0 ' 3 i° f * oc,al 
00, po.„„ ,1„ of n '; d '" n '™''' 
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Nemesis has followed in the wake of our 
industrial “progress ’ and \isited upon those 
responsible for such barbarism a terrible re 
tribution, having made of them one of the 
most demoralised and impotent aristocra- 
cies that has ever existed Before long if 
present tendencies continue, and the 
wealthy classes do not arise from their un- 
health) slumber, they will be socially ostra- 
cised, literally cast out from society from 
the swift, full stream of our national life 
For without doubt, and in spite of all that 
they have endured and ha»e submitted to, 
the English working man does love freedom 
and is prepared, if need be, for the direst 
smuggle for it , and now that his e>es have 
been opened and he has begun to realise 
what has happened to him, the struggle for 
lib«rt> will ere long take place 

But what is the liberty that England 
wants’ It is the liberty that Indians must 
never lose the right tr live as free beings 
to fashion lives in their own \\a> and in 
accordance with their own ideas and ideaU 
In other words what England wants is to 
get rid of the factor) system And if that 
be so, what India needs to do is to prevent 
the establishment of the factory svstem — 
that is, on the s ale we have it in England 
What, in my opinion, we are suffering from 
in England is the centralisation of indu» 
try in towns in large factories the control 
of industry by so lew individual* a mere 
handful of craft) capitalists English in- 
dustrialism is founded upon what is known 
as the principle of Individualism — the In 
dividualism of the Manchester School of 
economists But that order of individualism 
has utterly broken down, as the existing 
social and industnal unrest in Fngland 
abundantly proves But tn what is the 
failure of Individualism due? To the fact 
that it rests upon the principle of individual 
liberty? Decidedly not its failure is due, 
and most conspicuous!), to the base and 
immoral conception upon which that prin- 
ciple rests, the conception, ,/j , that the 
object of mdustr) is simply to make un- 
limited wealth for oneself and one’s famd), 
etc , and also that any means to that end 
are right so long as lhe> can be enforced 
\\ hat we real!) want, therefore, is a new 
moral bass to our individualism, a new 
social idealism , a broader, granJerand pro- 
founder conception of life controlling our 


commercial life Tor, as a matter of fact, 
what we are really needing is not the rest- 
riction of libert) but enlightenment where- 
by it may be properly used , not the elimi- 
nation of individualism but the extension 
of opportunities whereby more people may 
live as individuals And it is by purifying 
Individualism, by making it moral, that 
we can extend it 

Vnd certainly I do not see why this end 
cannot be achieved Great moral and 
spiritual ideals have prevailed in the past, 
caused men and women to leave the ways 
of evil and to strike out into new trends 
of thought new habits and wa)S of fife, so 
why can t they prevail today ’ There is no 
limiting the power of public opinion, and 
I am fully persuaded that there is no moral 
achievement, however great and stupendous 
it may seem that cannot be achieved as 
the result of hard and determined work, of 
open and untiring advocacy and exposition 
Not a lew Indian nationalists, I think, will 
hear me out m this 

I am firmly convince 1 that the solution 
of the industrial problem in England 
can onl), and will eventually be found in 
the decentralisation of industry and if that 
is the case then it seems to me obvious that 
Indians ought to do all they can to prevent 
the over centralisation of industry in their 
own enuntrv Englishmen are wanting a 
freer life liberty and independence, more 
personal control over their life their every- 
day affairs And how can this be secured 
except by the possession of land and 
machinery of their own? Eventually, I 
believe that even we in England will get 
back to conditions similar (similar, ( say, 
not the same), to what they used to be in 
the days of yore when the people lived on 
the land, and each man possessed his strip, 
or his shed containing his loom, at which he 
could work as circumstances allowed and 
need determined Nor is there any real 
difficultv in the way of realising such an 
ideal condition as this Now that land 
cultivation has become so intense it is not 
necessary for one man to have very much 
land m order to make a livelihood, conse- 
quently there is really no reason why 
every familv m England should not have its 
piece of land, and, in addition to a house, 
an outhouse m which to keep two or three 
machine*, according to circumstances and 
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necessity In this way poverty could 
practically be eliminated, because every 
family would be almost wholly self sup- 
porting And once the ideal of self help 
and the art of self expression had been 
learnt, the people would begin to find new 
avenues of self-culture in the production of 
all manner of beautiful things Homes 
would be less artificial than they now are, 
and would be adorned more and more with 
the products of the skill and labour of their 
inmates Also, producing their own cloths, 
(woven in looms which would be driven by 
a small motor, or by means of electricity 
supplied from a local depot) the present 
tendency of cheapening material would be 
checked, as the people would take a pride 
in producing the very best materials, and 
in their own designs , and this, again 
would be a good thing as it would destroy 
the power ol fashion, and cause people to 
be more self reliant even in regard to their 
tin 

In this way men and women could become 
the real masters of their lives truly independ 
ent Hut they would take full advantage 
of science and invention so that they might 
have more time in which to devote the n 
selves to those higer artistic activities which 
give most satisfaction and pleasure Mso 
they would be able to have varietv of 
employment, the privilege of spending part 
of their day in the field, if they so desired 
add part of it in the workroom Moreover as 
the people vv ould live m fairly close approxi 
maiion to one mother, it would be quite 
easy to arrange “centres , or “towns , if 
you like, where they could meet for discus- 
sion, visit ihe ihealre, attend lectures or 
concerts, purchase literature, or borrow it 
from the library 

A free, full, self controlled life is what 
Englishmen are to day wanting, and what 
every spirit ua'ly healthy people is bound to 
want Such a life would be the most eHec 
live means I can conceive of for eliminating 
the terrible seas J evils H'firch are so ram 
pant in England, and for ensuring the 
cultivation of a strong and beautiful 
national character Instead of making 
work hateful it vvould convert it into a 
delight, and would, in addition, be the 
means of making art a more pronounced, 
vital and influential factor in life 

Of course, I quite admit that not all 


forms of industry could be decentralised, 
as the mining industry, railways, etc, but 
in regard to these, if each family had its 
plot of Und, the amount of work that 
each man would need to put in at such 
occupations would be very small, 50 that 
such labour would neither exhaust nor 
demoralise him, especially seeing that with 
the introduction of ihe co-operative idea 
and spirit, each worker would have some 
share both m the control and in the profits 
of that industry 

The English industrial system is wrong 
the negation of hbeily in the many and 
the direct cause of countless social evils, 
for the simple reason that it has a false 
moral basis Not until that fact has been 
clearly and full v realised can any real reform 
possibly take place And this truth ought 
to have immense significance for India 
It indicates not only that Indians ought to 
resist the tendency to centrafise industry, 
but that they ought to attack the inhuman- 
ity, the callous disregard of human needs, 
feelings and want*, which makes centralisa- 
tion possible And if in good time a strong 
moral appeal is made and a serious 
endeavour is put forth to establish in the 
minds of the Indian people a new social 
ideal ideas of life which are superior and 
opposed to the ideal of mere commercial 
prosperity then the situation in India can 
be saved Western commercialism, with all 
its tyranny and heart! e>sness, repulsed, and 
an industrial obey adopted which shall 
be the means of increasing not wealth 
only, but peace, good will, and true tvell- 

And such a work can be accomplished 
through the deliberate cultivation of public 
opinion When I think of what has taken 
place in England during the past thirty 
y“”. my fanh in the possibilities of 
public opinion scarcely knows any bounds 
To-day England possesses one of the most 
intelligent proletariats in the world , and 
yet the great task of enlightening the 
working classes of this country, the indus- 
trial workers aud the rural peasants alike 
has been accomplished in the short space of 
twenty or thirty years What with lectures, 
debates and speeches, a cheap press,— 
especially the establishment of the half- 
penny daily newspaper, -the production of 
the greatest works iq literature in n e»t 
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handy volumes from sixpence to a shilling, 
the working classes of England have 
become enlightened to a degree that even 
the aristocracy and Middle Classes of our 
country have little idea of Only the 
other daj a Principal in one of our Univer- 
sities said that practically all the serious 
reading in England to day was being done 
by working men 

And certainly, as I have already hinted, 
it was very unwise to rely too much on 
the belief that Indians would never fall a 
prey to the liberty destroying industrial 
system ol the West, for the temptations of 
wealth and luxury are great, and one may 
never know who will not fall a prey to 
them If our forefathers of two centuries 
ago, say, could be shown how the majority 
of their descendants were living and work 
mg to day 1 imagine they would be stag 
gered, and would say “Impossible] this 
must be a dream > ’ 

Without doubt India must teach her 
sons and daughters a new social idealism , 
teach them that life is an art, and show 
them what the true conditions ol well- 
being are And both in England and in 
the Last there is great need to strike a 
heavy blow at that tremendous lie, that 
foundation principle ol Western econo 
ill 11$ —that the object of industry is to 
make unlimited wealth for oneself and 
ones family Other evil principles, *the 
outcome of this primary one, and now, as 
the result of practice, accepted as just 
and right, are also in need of being attack 
ed and uprooted, for being essentially 
immoral and anti social, they are doing 
incalculable harm in our midst f will 
mention three or four (i) That it is right 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest , (2) That it is right to pay 
the lowest wages that can be enforced 
upon a given set ol workmen, no matter by 
what means, and no matter what profits 
are , ly) That it is right to take the utmost 
advantage of a monopoly, no matter what 
the nature of the commodity i«, or how 


poor the people are who need it, 0) That 
it is right for one man or a set of men, by 
reason of a “ coup, ' to reap benefits which 
obviously belong and ought in all fairness 
to go to the community at large 

\11 such matters as these are essentially 
moral and personal matters, and only the 
recognition ol them as such can prevent 
the exploitation of the poor, whether of 
the half civilised populations of unknown 
and foreign lands, or of the ignorant, hard- 
working multitudes of one's own flesh and 
blood It is for this reason that 1 hold 
that the greatest need of the world to day 
is moral enlightenment, the illumination 
of a deeper spiritial truth The modem 
world must be made to realise that there 
is such a thing as an art of living, and that 
there exist deep and fundamental princi- 
ples without which no nation can be either 
happy or great e must not be content, 
as we have too long been in the West, 
vv th teaching the mechanical arts and 
science®, ihe means of making wealth, etc , 
but must teach that greater of all the arts 
and science® that of living well 

Of all the fevers to which a civilised 
nation is subject, the fever of commer- 
cialism is the most insidious, the most 
dangcious, ihe most dehumanising and 
demoralising While it rage®, the great 
products of civilisation— liberty, the free 
institutions of a free people, established 
ihrough centuries of Strenuous effort and 
hard battling are in jeopardy, and tend 
to vanish spectre like, one alter the other, 
until nothing is left but a memory, the 
shell, as it were, of a reality that once 
was 1 hat this is so we need only look 
at the things that are done in the name of 
civilisation and by the great and, yea, 
professedly Christian nations of the West 
lo day in the realm of commerce Surely 
such reflections ought to be enough to 
make India stir herself and do her utmost 
to make her industrialism humane, and to 
keep it under the control ol a great and 
lofty idealism 


UPON MANTELPIECES 

E VLRY ordinary living room in the house cold in winter season, and every fireplace 
of every ordinary Lnglishman has possesses what is called a mantelpiece, ihe 
its fire place for defence against the essential part of which is a ledge or shelf 
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fastened upon the wall I hi* shelf i* con* 
vement for holding tilings, and it is 
usually the first object that catches one'* 
eye, after the fire beneath it, when one step* 
out of the cold weather into a room in 
which a (ice ts burning Moreover it i* the 
object which dwell* most constantly »n 
front of the gaze of the customary occu- 
pants of the living room, lor English 
people, like cats, have the habit of sitting 
as near to the fire as they can, without 
scorching their shoes, with their feet 
arranged upon the fender When one vi- 
sits friends in the winter time in Lngland, 
one finds them all seated round the man- 
telpiece, and the first thing ones hostess 
says to one in the way of welcome u 
• Won't you come up to ihe fire 9 You accept 
a seat by the fire, and your gaze is imme- 
diately fixed upon the 6re,— and upon the 
mantelpiece 

I hese few words arc sufficient to show 
the impedance of the mantelpiece in an 
Lnglishman’s house, but thev nave breathed 
not a hint of the variety that is 'O be 
found among mantelpieces There tie 
wooden mantelpieces and stone mantel 
pieces, there are marble mantelpieces and 
maniefpieces ol slate painted so as to 
imitate marble Some lover of novelty in 
Belgium it ivas I believe who discoveied that 
slate could be painted in such a manner as 
to appear like marble in the eyes of persons 
who had never clo«ely inspected marble 
He made a fortune out ol his discovery and 
bequeathed to the West a new industrv 
because he had found a way of gratifying 
the tastes of people who desire showy 
mantelpieces which at the same time are 
not expensive mantelpieces Moreover 
many good folk in the simplicity of their 
hearts admired this discoverer for his cle- 
verness in producing a resemblance —not 
to what marble looks like— but to their 
idea of what marble ought to look like 
Some even -went so W as to peeler s\ate 
with cleverness shining all over it to 
maible which was merely marble, and 
perhaps did not shine at all It had not 
occurred to them that there is a species of 
dishonesty about mantelpieces which are 
more showy than real, yust as there is about 
men when they pretend to be what they 
are not It had never entered their thoughts 
that the hospitable sincerity »n ihe tones 


of their voice* when they asked their 
friend* to sit with them by the fire, and 
ihe warmth of the fire itself, were things 
too real and loo precious lobe associated 
w nit the suggestion of sham in a painted 
slate mantelpiece 

there arc vjnciie* among tlic materials, 
therefore, out of winch mantelpiece* are 
made, hut to addition to these varieties, 
there are other varieties in mantelpieces 
produceJ by the various ways in winch 
mantelpieces are decortted Ihe essential 
part ol a mantelpiece, as I have already 
remarked, is the shelf or ledge winch i* 
convenient lor holding things i he com- 
monest object to be found upon a mantel- 
piece is a clock, mid considering that the 
mantelpiece is more often looked at than 
any oilier part of furniture of the room, 
one can understood that the place for the 
clock i« well chosen 1 hen, besides the 
clock there commonly appear ornaments 
upon the mirvtelpiece C* nvtder once more 
how often the mcntelpicee is looked at, 
vnd then tin ik of the responsibility which 
is incurred In the person who chooses the 
mantelpiece ornaments Suppose vve put 
up »n the mantelpiece i pmr of candlesticks 
which are modi too ornamental ever to 
hold a candle what will be the conse- 
quence to our habits of daily thought 
of the dad v suggestion that ornament is 
to be preferred to usefulness ? Or suppose we 
put a m rror behind the mantelpiece, in 
which we *ee our own reflections loo often ? 
Or a potter's jar of which it can only be 
said that the potter made a mistake when 
he made n? Ora bronze elephant which 
merely shows that vve were foolish when 
we bought n? 1 here ts difficulty and 
danger in furnishing a mantelpiece 1 
I cannot help thinking that it is a good 
instinct which leads English people to hang 
a family portrait-if they possess such a 
thing— immediately oier the mantelpiece 
this position upon ihe wall is the most 
Highly honoured position in the room, and 
the portrait that occupies that position is a 
highly honoured portrait. If many of my 
friends came out to India, it pleases me 
to think that they would find their 
fif ,tra n* i an fi ,n S Just upon that part of 
the wall where my eyes most often rest when 
1 lift them out of a book, or a student's 
composition exercise, or this essay upon 
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mantelpieces l have thus introduced \ou, 
reader, to my fireside, and }flu understand 
that 1 know of no more sacred place to 
which l could invite you An Englishman’s 
house is his castle, in which he defends his 
feelings It is the instinct of an English* 
man to hide his feelings and at tow no sign 
of them to be betrayed Being a practi 
cal man, he cannot bear the phy teal ex* 
haustion which emotions inflict upon him 
They hinder his w ork He lues for work 
and not for art nor religion nor philosophy, 
nor the enlargement of his mind \\ h\ he 
should ltye so exclusively for work is a 
puzzle even to himself, for he knows that 
there are other n orlds besides that of wo'k 
I he gods who use him, employ him for 
a duster, or a broom or a saw or a pade 
or a plough, or a crane, or a locomotive 
or an} thing else of this useful kind They 
permit him to have his household god« 
which he arranges round his mantelpiece, 
where few persons but himself shall see 
them, they permit him to love his home 
as the dearest thing upon earth — as in fact 
only the most home living of men love 
iheirh )mr,- and then prompt him to he the 
readiest of all men to leave it 

I have been talking about the general 
laws of mantelpieces, about other people s 
mantelpieces, with the object at last of 
coming t» the topic of im own mantel 
piece But before l n o t step further I 
must defend injself against the possible 
suggestion that 1 wish to bold up m\ 
mantelpiece as in am way perfect, or as 
in any wav an example to other mantel 
pieces of what a man rel piece should be f 
certain!} wish to *et no examples, and 1 
follow as few as 1 can, consistently with 
m> but limited power of carving out a line 
for m>=elf Undoubtedly I am as sadlv 
lacking in originaht} of character as the 
rest of mankind, hut m the single article 
of mantelpieces I do my best to beanexccp 
non,— to ascertain m\ real private liking — 
and to set before my fireside loving eves 
(it is cold just now m the Punjab) no 
objects save such as have relatcJ them- 
selves to. me by some sort of genuine 
affi ms 

I he superb centre of mj mantelpiece is 
adorned In a clav vase which f bought in 
the bazaar at I ilmrr It is a roundish 
vase, Willi a flat base, and a broad lip. 


covered all over with a black, glaze, upon 
which appears (at about the centre of the 
vessel) a coloured decoration of bands of 
dull red and green and gold, enclosing a 
careless and conventional but absolutely 
right handling of a design of lotus blossoms, 
the blossoms being painted alternate!} 
vetlow and green and white if any bod} 
showed a wise man the moon , he would say 
“I he moon,” and if an} hod v showed i 
wise man this vase lie would say “India 1 
l ike the famous jar in the Arabian fable, 
the jar which couramed a jinn, this vase 
upon my mantelpiece contains a spirit, — 
the living spirit of India, or at least of the 
Punjab , but whereas the fisherman in the 
story drew his jar up out of the sea at no 
cost to lum«elf save a slight jerk of his arms 
and a possible rent in his nets, mi vase cost 
me the round sum of one anna and two 
pice I keep it upon my mantelpiece not 
for its use (for it has none as far as { can 
discover) but for its beaut}, which is a 
different thing from ornament and for the 
spirit in it, which is a very though t-provok- 
mg guest 

(iv wav of contrast to the vase f have 
placed on either side of it two little brass 
bowls with Persian designs uoon them, 
which I I rough t in Kashmir Ihe} are 
■mmistakahk I astern and I like ihem 
partly lor that reason an I partly hecau e 
I can see the j lining which cut through 
the pattern* where the metal worker has 
ham nered the tw > pieces of brass in each 
bowl together He did not po'ish up fits 
work until all the human interest was taken 
out of it These brass bowls obv roust} 
were made by a craftsman and not bv a 
machine 

Next to the brass bowl*, upon one side 
ol the mantelpiece is a paoier machc trav, 
and upon the other side is a candlestick 
Ihe papier machu tray is leaned up against 
the wall idl}, in spite of a useful vocation 
that might be found f rr it because I wish 
to preserve it from accident, and because I 
like its rich splash of colour It is covered 
over with painted (1 iwers after the manner 
of the pitient Srinagar w irhmen, and 
reminds me as often as l look at it of 
the wealth of timers upon the lusher 
slope* of the Kashmir ffimalavas for 
men ts almost like having the Himalayas 
themselves upon the mantelpiece 1 But 
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there is something else belonging to the 
tray the spirit of Srinagar resides in it, 
but not so eloquently nor so intimately as 
the spirit of the Punjab resides in the 
vase As a thing of beauty it is jnfenor 
to the vase notwithstanding that infinitely 
mote labour has been bestowed upon it 
The Punjab potter might have made a 
hundred vases while the Srinagar painter 
was making this one tray but the tray is 
the work of a school of conscious handi- 
craftsmen, whereas the vase was produced 
by an unsellconscious handicraftsman who 
belonged not to a school but to a race, whose 
skill was borrowed by the genius of his 
race (while he himself was unaware of it) 
and turned into an instrument oi racial 
expression The vase is the Punjab and 
the tray 1$ only a little bit of Srinagar 
but still— admire the tray 1 

Talking about the tray reminds me of 
the shawls of Kashmir I have no shawls 
upon my mantelpiece except in the same 
way as the Himalayas are there by 
association In Srinagar, my wife and 
I were shown a shawl in which all the 
colours in the world were blended together 
in so wonderful a harmony and so intricate 
a design, that we both fell into a fixed 
gase of astonishment in front of it Would 
we put it about our shoulders ’ -the shop- 
keeper askel has, that were irreverence 
Would we buy it ? Nav, that were even 
worse than irreverence lor this shawl 
seemed to contain the knowledge ot the 
secret of the universe, and yet not to reveal 
it 1 he «hawl in fact was something 
more than a shawl, it was a religion , and 
this religion was to be bought for the 
trifling sum of two thousand rupees t Since 
it seemed to be the same religion as my 
own, however, the religion of art and 
heauty and humanity and mystery, I did 
not buy it [Jut I would advice you to buy 
it, unless tou po«ess it alreadv 
The new thing we were shown to the 
same citv in which we were shown the 
shawl was a papier macht. pencil-box 
painted by a workman who now paints 
no more pencil boxes The design was of 
flowers seen into the minutest markings of 
their petals and veins of their leaves, with a 
nightingale here and there, surrounded by 
a night which was a Persian night, full of 
poetry and moons and stars I his lustrous 


night and the flowers visible in it, and the 
songs of the birds, and the moons, and the 
stars were all to be purchased for thirty 
rupees , but for some reason I thought 
more of the pain of losing thirty rupees 
when I held the pencil box in my hand 
than I did of the pleasure of gaming a 
night m Persia I he pencil box therefore 
finds no place upon my mantelpiece, but 
like one of those desires of which the value 
appreciates simply because we have not 
obtained them, it remains a possession for 


ever 

1 he Kashmir shawl and the pencil box 
have been ivhat the critics call a digression, 
but this is one of the most delightful things 
about mantelpieces, to wit, that when you 
sit down under one of them and begin to 
talk, vou never know whither the conversa 
tion will wander One topic will lead to 
another, and you w ill wind along many a 
track of the well-trodden universe, always 
wonderful to the eyes of men, before you 
find yourselves sitting by the fireside again 
In the meanwhile, f hope you have not 
forgotten the candlestick, which like the 
tray comes from Kashmir It is a simple 
clay column standing upon a broad base 
as every candlestick ought to do, so that no 
slight accident can overturn it, and the part 
that holds ihe candle might hold instead 
of the candle, oil ard a wick, if l preferred 
tint method of illumination Thisupperpart 
of the candlestick is in lact shaped like the 
little clay lamps that are burnt all over 
Lahore on Dewali night, but the hollow of 
it is half covered over with a circular rim 


-yvn *ic siainpea circular patterns 

of a primitive yet pleasure giving appear- 
ance No doubt these patterns have been 
used over and over again upon candlesticks 
and other amcles made by the potter, and 
numbers of people, during many generations 
of men perhaps, must have had pleasure 
m them T he potter copies Nature in this, 
that when he has invented a good pattern 
he does not mind repeating it These 
circular whorls on my candlestick bear a 
resemblance to a particular specie* of 
snail shell which > s to be picked up in the 
ditches m England The snail shell was 
invented by Mother Nature in the days 
when she had just hit upon the creation 
ol her molluscs bhe designed many soail- 
snells with her prodigal fingers, but this 
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particular snail shell pleased her so well 
that she continued to make it and preserve 
it and would suffer no alteration in it 
during age after age, busv as she was 
with the invention of ten thousand other 
creatures, until at last she found herself 
with man upon her hands Lven today 
while her brows arc knit with anxiety 
over her human problem, she continues to 
delight and amuse herself with her snail- 
shell, and it is probable that she will still 
be snatching moments to play with it when 
her heart is filled with the happiness of the 
distant Golden Age 

l have described the central and midway 
adornments of my mantelpiece , it now 
remains to speak about the two ends At 
one end of m\ mantelpiece I have placed 
a tall wooden hookah with a clay bowl, 
which I bought in Islamabad, and at the 
other end 1 have placed a cast in plaster 
of Pans, —a low relief p irtrait of the head 
of a scholar 

There is nothing particular about the 
hookah, except that its straight lines 
present a pleasant contrast to the oval form 
of the tray It is ringed with circles of 
colour,— black and red and yellow and 
green,— like everything of wood which is 
made at Islamabad 1 keep it upon mv 
mantelpiece not because I wish ttf smoke 
U (1 possess scarcely sufficient courage), 
but becad&e it reminds me that l have 
been to Islamabad, and because friends 
remark when they come into my study 
“You’ve bought a hookah * “Yes, ’ I reply, 
with a much travelled air, “J bought it w 
Islamabad ” 

And the plaster cast ? Few people who 
recognise a wonderful thing when they 
see it, fail to look for quite a long time at 
the plaster cast It is the portrait of a 
scholar, and it would be difficult to sav 
of what it speaks most eloquently, — 
whether of knowledge, or dignity, or will 
I 1 new the scholar, and I knew these things 
in him, and l knew also his spirit of festal 
mirth, and friendship and genial tender 
ness, all of which may be felt in the 
portrait He is reading a book with 
attention, you see, but with an expression 
about the eyes and the brow and the 
mouth which suggests reserves of comparison 
and judgment It may be a book printed 
in almost any European language, living 


or dead, for he was a master of tongues 
and in the manipulation of his own 
English he possessed a skill and a power 
which made one think that \\ i^dom 
herself was speaking in audible tone and 
visible form 

He used when a boy to visit an aunt 
who kept a large garden In the garden 
grew fruit-trees laden in the proper season 
with all kinds of fruit Hie boy was 
allowed tu wander in the garden but was 
forbidden to touch apples or pears or 
peaches, any ilnng at all save the humble 
gooseberries Peaches arc a ramy in 
Lngland, growing only on the sunniest 
and warmest walls 1 he boy was fond 
of peaches 

One day at the dinner table the aunt 
spoke as follows to the nephew * You 
are a good bov 1 saw you in the garden 
just now looking at the peach trees, and 
vou did not plm.k a single peach Here 
are two peaches for you * (pushing a plate 
towards him; because you did not touch 
my peaches 1 he boy was filled with 
burning indignation, and exclaimed (push- 
ing the plate away from him) 'I don’t 
want a reward for not stealing and I won’t 
have your peaches ' 

He refused to have them an obstinate 
boy and yet he was fond of peaches 
1 admire him for refusing, because it was 
Ins character and 1 admire him for not 
plucking the fruit in the garden Other 
boys I know, would have plucked the 
peaches, and 1 should have admired them 
scarcely less heartily There are all sorts 
of boys, and most of them good sorts 

But when it comes to men, few men arc 
so good as was this scholar The strength 
of will which was evident m him jjj 
boyhood increased to distinguish him from 
the mass of men all through his long, 
busy, toilful and often tragic life He 
bore the bludgeonings of chance like the 
poet Henley bore them And through 
everything persisted his scholarship (his 
house was full of books and contained 
practically every best book in the literature 
and scholarship of at least half the world - *, 
and through everything kept on growing 
his wisdom, and that pure essence of kind 
ness which brought to her door humble 
people with humble human woes, and busy 
people with complicated worldly or 
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particular snail shell pleased her so well 
that she continued to make it and preserve 
it and would suffer no alteration in it 
during age after age, busv as she was 
with the invention of ten thousand other 
creatures, until at last she found herself 
with man upon her hands Even today 
while her brows are knit with anxiety 
over her human problem, she continues to 
delight and -i muse herself with her snail- 
shell, and it is probable that she will still 
be snatching moments to play with it when 
her heart is filled with the happiness of the 
distant Golden Age 

1 have described the central and midway 
adornments of my mantelpiece , it now 
remains to speak about the two ends \t 
one end of m\ mantelpiece i have placed 
a tall wooden hookah with a clay bowl, 
which 1 bought in Islamabad, and at the 
other end I have placed a cast in piaster 
of Paris,— a low relief portrait of the head 
of a scholar 

There is nothing particular about the 
hookah, except that its straight lines 
present a pleasant contrast to the oval form 
of the tray It is ringed with circles of 
colour,— black and red and yellow and 
green, — like every thing of wood which is 
made at Islamabad I keep it upon my 
mantelpiece not because I wish to smoke 
it (1 possess scarcely sufficient courage), 
but becailte it reminds me that I have 
been to Islamabad, and because friends 
remark when they come into my study 
“You’ve bought a hookah ” “Yes," I reply, 
with a much-travelled air, “I bought it in 
Islamabad” 

And the plaster cast * Few people who 
recognise a wonderful thing when they 
see it, fail to look for quite a long time at 
the plaster cast It is the portrait of a 
scholar, and it would be difficult to say 
of what it speaks most eloquently,— 
whether of knowledge, or dignity, or will 
I 1 new the scholar, and 1 knew these things 
in him, and I knew also his spirit of festal 
mirth, and friendship and genial tender- 
ness, all of which may be felt in the 
portrait He is reading a book with 
attention, you see, but with an expression 
about the eyes and the brow and the 
mouth which suggests reserves of comparison 
and judgment U may be a book printed 
in almost anv European language, living 


or dead, for he was a master of tongues, 
and in the manipulation of Ins own 
English he possessed a skill and a power 
which made one think that \\ isdom 
herself was speaking in audible tone and 
visible form 

He used when a boy to visit an aunt 
who kept a large garden In the garden 
grew fruit-trees laden in the proper season 
with all kinds of fruu I lie boy was 
allowed to wander in the garden, but w ns 
forbidden to touch apples or pears or 
peaches, any thing at all save the humble 
gooseberries Peaches arc a rarity m 
England, growing only on the sunniest 
and warmest walls 1 he boy was fond 
of peaches 

One day at the dinner tabic the aunt 
spoke as follows to the nephew “You 
are a good boy i saw \ou in the garden 
just now looking at the peach trees, and 
you did not plush a single peach Here 
are two peaches for you ’ (pushing a plate 
towards lunu because you did not touch 
my peaches 1 he boy was tilled with 
burning indignation, and exclaimed (push- 
ing the plate away from him) “I don t 
want a reward for not stealing, and 1 won t 
have your peaches' ' 

He refused to have them an obstinate 
boy and yet he was fond of peaches 
1 admire him for refusing, because it was 
his character, and 1 admire him for not 
plucking the fruit in the garden Other 
boys, I know, would have plucked the 
peaches, and I should have admired them 
scarcely less heartily There arc all sorts 
of boys, and most of ihem good sorts 

But when it comes to men, few men are 
so good as was this scholar The strength 
of will which was evident in him i« 
boyhood increased to distinguish him from 
the mass of men all through his long, 
busy, toilful, and often tragic life He 
bore the bludgeonings of chance Jikc the 
poet Henley bore them And through 
everything persisted his scholarship {his 
house was full of books and contained 
practically every best book in the literature 
and scholarship of at least half the world\ 
and through everything kept on growing 
lus wisdom, and that pure essence of kind 
ness which brought to her door humble 
people with humble human woes, and ’ 
people with complicated w *d* 
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men in different parts of India to band 
themselves together under able and wise 
leadership for the promotion of education 
and social reform has its origin in and 
denies much of its strength from the new 
leaven above reterred to I hen again the 
helping hand tint is stretched out bj the 
people of one province to those of another 
on occasions of famines and floods and 
similar disaster* the widespread sympath\ 
shewn b> the people of India on behalf of 
their unfortunate brethren in South \fnca , 
the organised attempts that are being made 
to prevent crueltv to children in our big 
cities — these and other activities tell us in 
an unmistakable way that we are Jiving in 
an age of general awakening about the 
duties and responsiblities we owe to our 
felfowmen Living as we do in such an 
age of promise of great opportunities for 
service with fields white unto harvest but 
with practically no labourers to go out is 
it not our duty na\ our privilege to do 
what \\e can towards reducing the sum 
total of human miser) that we see around 
us? Is not the situation one which should 
call forth all that is noble and good in us 
for bringing what little sunshine and 
happiness we can into the lives of manv of 
our race who are the victims of selfish in- 
tentions and aggrandisements, groaning 
under the weight of sin and disease, of 
poverty and ignorance * If our hearts are nor 
moved bv compassion by the sight of the 
people around us, vve may ask ourselves 
whether we have in us any humanity, anv 
heart or feeling for others 

Now let us consider very briefly some 
very important questions about social 
service — what social service is and what it 
is not , how it could be sustained and what 
its motive power should be 

By social service no one means a going 
to the highwavs and by wavs with heaps 
of coins and distributing them free to everv 
one who asks for them , neither does it con 
sist in establishing feeding houses in differ- 
ent poor centres and giving food free to 
multitudes ever) da) Such actions ma) 
often be done with a sincere motive for 
alleviating human miser) But as long as 
the) are unaccompanied by any attempt to 
find out and deaf with the real cause of the 
misery vve are so anxious to alleviate vve 
are onlv doing a social disservice and 


not any social service Such acts of 
indiscriminate chant) instead of improv 
ing the condition of humanity m an) vva) 
will onlv help to fnster in societv the evils 
of idleness, disinclination to work and 
man) other evils One of the former Maha- 
rajas of l ravancore thought that he was 
doing a grear act of social service bv estab- 
lishing feeding houses throughout hts state 
He resrncted the benefits of such feeding 
establishments to a particular caste and he 
smcerelv believed lie was helping that caste 
bv doing so But to dav no one deplores 
the evils which such an institution has 
fostered in that community more than the 
enlightened members of that \er\ commu 
nit) and be it said to their credit that 
they were among those who sincerel) work- 
ed lor its abolition Indiscriminate chant i 
though done with the best of motives and 
holiest of intentions can never be considered 
as social service 1 ho«e who give money 
and other gifts to every one who asks for 
them without tal ing the trouble to enquire 
whether what thev give will go to supply a 
real need or onl) to confirm him m his 
habits of idleness and vice are farfrom help- 
ing the societv they are so very anxious to 
help 

What then is social service’ Social ser- 
vice means serving societv Society is com- 
posed of individuals and individuals are 
grouped into fa mlies and communities and 
nations We find that in this world of ours 
the interests of one individual often clash 
with the interest of another, of one family 
with those of another family and of one 
community with those of aonther commu- 
nity and in the competition that ensues vve 
find that men are not guided by princ pies 
of righteousness and truth and justice If 
individuals and families communities and 
nations will not in economic and other 
competitions allow themselves to be govern- 
ed by base motives of selfishness and greed 
but on the other hand he actuated by mo- 
tives of selflessness and consideration for 
others there would be an end to half the 
troubles that we have in the world to da) 
A large share of the misery and degradation 
we see around us can ultimately be traced 
to the selfishness of man Selfishness can 
be described as going just a little bit off 
that perfect balance of the Golden Rule 
A man who does not as he would be done 
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are addicted to drink md other vices 
They are dirty brvond description and they 
are 1 1 a state of abject poverty A man 
gets interested in them He acquires a 
large piece of land, builds for them neat 
little houses He teaches them to read and 
write, and he gives them the most up to- 
date training in one or two profitable indus- 
tries If at this stage he leases them to 
themselves believing that he has done all 
that lie could possibly do for them, there is 
no doubt he is sadly mistaken Soon he 
wilt be sorry to find that all his work of 
educating them of improving their earning 
capacity and of comfortably housing them 
hate been like ploughing the seashore 
The evil habits and tendencies left unre- 
formed among them will assert themselves 
the savage in them left untamed is sure to 
make its appearance and “ their last state 
will be worse than the hrst 1 here is a 
story, told of a social worker in one of the 
Pacific islands He was working among 
cannibals He was able to persuade them 
to put on clothes He taught them many 
of the habits of civilised life and the art of 
reading and writing, and it is said that 
after some years he wrote home about his 
work in the following terms “My people 
now put on coats anil trousers They live 
in neat little bungalows, they dine on tables 
and they know how to use spoon and knife 
and fork Hut they still eat human flesh ' 
T he author of the story perhaps meant it to 
be understood only is. a parable but it is a 
parable which teaches us clearly (he dangers 
arising from a neglect of ihe elementarv 
principle of social service slated above A 
study of the lives of the famous social 
workers of the world tell us that tho«e who 
m the midst of all their varied acts of kind- 
ness and mercy cared first and foremost for 
character and worked for the development 
of personality and for drawing out and 
enriching all that is lovely and true and 
noble in man w ere the very persons who 
were able to do the mo-.t abiding kind of 
service for mankind The name of the late 
General Booth ol the Salvation Army so 
well known throughout the world as one of 
the greatest of the social worl ers will be 
perpetuated in history as one of the benefac- 
tors of humanity not because be clothed 
thousands and fed tens of thousands but 
because he was instrumental in introducing 


a regenerating, uplifting force in the life of 
the most hopeless and degenerated sections 
of humanity bn aLo William Wilberfor«.e, 
Booker T Washington, Dr Barnardo and 
other social worker* sp»ak to it* in no uncer- 
tain tone through their life and work of the 
existence of a power for good which is able 
to overcome evil \I1 the activities and 
achievements with which iheir names are 
associated would not have been possible 
were they not dominated by in unshakable 
faith in the ultimate victory of goodness 
We have next to consider what the 
motive power of social service should be 
and how it could be sustained in the face 
of difficulties and Failures Social work 
undertaken from motives of emulation or 
from fear of being left behind the times 
cannot be expected to have in it the vitality 
necessary to meet and overcome difficulties 
We hnd that many schemes of social reform 
and social service ushered into the world 
with the best of intentions die a natural 
death as soon as the first hurst of enthusiasm 
with which they were started exhausts it- 
self To enable us to persist in loving our 
fellovvmen and in serving them in the face 
of many things which make it hard for us 
to do so in the face of facts which make us 
despair of success we need surely something 
more than a desire to imitate or excel others 
Those who constants come in contact with 
inert of ill sort * and conditions by seeing 
more of the darl than the bright side of 
human life are bl el\ to lo e their faith in 
humanity How is it possible to love those 
who are unlovely, to suppress the feeling of 
hatred that comes upon us when we see 
things that are hateful in those for whom 
we work’ This is a feeling which ordi- 
narily overtakes one who seeks to serve his 
fellowmen in any wav, and the objection 
underlying this feeling seems to him very 
real and forcible But is our feeling to 
wards our fellow creatures as simple as this 
objection suggests’ Is it not true that most 
men have in them qualities we can love 
even when the hateful qualities predomi 
nate’ And do not self interest and self love 
often make many things hateful to u* which 
are not hateful in themselves When we 
think of a fallen criminal or a confirmed 
drunkard do ne not say “ He also was once 
an innocent child and who knows what he 
might have been had he been placed 
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in better surroundings and under more 
wholesome influences * ' We save a man from 
drowning even though we know he is a 
great criminal Wc save him simply be- 
cause he is a man Feelings like this that 
we detect in us tell us that there is a kind 
of love which we bear to our fellow-crea 
tures which transcends both the love of the 
whole race and that independent love of 
each individual which appears impossible 
when we consider that different individuals 
exhibit opposite qualities I Ins is "the 
love not of all men nor vet of every man 
but of the man in ever} man, ’ and it is a 
matter of experience that such a love for 
the ideal of man in each individual exists 
in us The actual discovery of noble qua- 
lities, in particular human beings gives 
rise to this feeling, and it is strong or weak 
in us in proportion as we have known 
many or few noble human beings Under 
such circumstances it is no wonder that 
men whose lot it has been to live among 
the mean ind the base should lose faith in 
humanity as such and should be inclined to 
believe that (he happiness or misery of such 
a paliry race is wholly unimportant On 
the other hand those who have been from 
childhood acquainted with the fur side of 
life who hive seen noble acts of self sacrifice 
ind self forgetfulness are in a position to 
understand and appreciate the good and 
the noble in man Our belief 111 and esti 
mate of human nature will be determined 
bv the degree of acquamicnce we have with 
its best specimens More ill in high ideals 
and noble truths and more than the mere 
teachers and preachers of ideals the ex- 
ample of at least 01 e who has shewed by 
actual life the heights of lo'C and self- 
saenhee to which man is capable of attain- 
ing, is what is wanted to elevate this feel- 
ing of humanity m us to the level of a 
dominating passion Precepts of love and 
brotherhood and lofty teachings are valua- 
ahle only in so far as they make us feel it 
right to be humane and desire to be so 
But they could never inspire us with an 
enthusiasm of humanity -an enthusiasm 
which is secure from the temptations to in 
jure an\ human being whether it be our- 
selves or others and which is eager to bene- 
fit and bless all men to the utmost of our 
power When giving precept of love and 
self sacrifice, an example must be placed 


before the eye* of those who are called 
upon to obey them, the example of one 
who gave every tnch of his time and every 
particle of his being for the welfare of 
mankind and who stands out as an ideal 
of man noble and powerful enough to raise 
the whole race and to make the humblest 
members of it sacred with reflected glory 
A man bound fast by ties of affection 
and veneration and personal fellowship 
to a person who is thus the express 
■ mage of love will learn to look upon 
the meanest of mankind with feelings of 
reverence and hope, as capable of being 
rescued by love and transformed into lovelv 
and amiable human beings 1 o him, everv 
man, no matter how degraded he is, is in- 
vested with the importance derived from 
the mere fact of his being a member of the 
human familv, with untold possibilities of 
development Nothing short of a personal 
devotion to such a being of love and good- 
ness on intimate terms of faith and fellow- 
ship can urge us to love our fellowmen in 
spite of all their unlovebness and degrada- 
tion and to serve them in the face of dis- 
appointments and failures Tor social ser* 
vice or for the matter of that any service 
to be real and true it should be the n Uural 
expression, the outflow of a life | lm | , n 
fellowship with such a being of love ^[| 
the great social workers of the West have 
been drawing the inspiration and the n »wer 
necessary (or care,,„ g on there wonderful 
-vork rn the slum, ,„<j ,|„ pmon , 
the fallen and the degraded, m veritable 

who a*’"* a ? d " n P um > from •>>« One 
who stands forth m all history as the Re- 
presenuuve of men, identifying Himself 
with .because and will, the interests vv.th 
he pair .and with the sufferings of all 
human beings , n a manner unsurpassed 
bv any one else before or since Manv of 
these great workers have found it possible 
he C °clor' ef 0 rJ r eSU? CIUIS ‘ a " attachment 
enbe T,r:/' "« word, cr, do., 

and a.ll "n" 

S3” “ ^ ,h ; «■*«"""£' rlrcy'Vrc'd"," 

-v.H »nhc,„a„„'i' ,h ” 

more ’ bu ‘ Ch„ st lives m me ^ Ind.a 
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also many things to learn from Jesus 
Christ, who, in the eyes of many in this 
land, is still for various reasons the despised 
Nazarene he was among the men of His 
own time. But if eter India stands in 
need of understanding the great moral and 
spiritual forces made available to mankind 
in the person of Jesus Christ who claims 
to hut. come to the world that we “ might 


have life and life abundant," it is to-day 
when many in India are interested in social 
service, when efforts are being made to 
ameliorate the condition of our fellow- 
countrymen and many in our land are 
feeling as never before that 
" Tis life whereof our nines are scant, 

’ fis life not denh for which \\e pant, 

More life and richer that we want ' 
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I NDIA has an immense as«et m the way 
nl health, strength and inspiration 
towards the highest ideals of life, the 
untold value of which, especially to her 
vast student population, her people do not 
know , and there is no country on the face 


Pilgrimage) 

H Phelps. 

up the strength anil virility of a people 
It ought to he known as such to every 
Indian youth and educator who loves his 
country Here one may come into con- 
tact with nature m her noblest forms, and 
draw from touch with the earth, (he air and 



Below Minah , in the \ alley of the Bias 


ol the earth which more sorely needs these 
sources of strength, to assist m the great 
work before her of budding up national 
character, k is the gieat natural resene 
of all the elements which go to make 
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her other inexhaustible treasure?, the 
strength and insight which are needed to 
do well the work of the world Yet one 
may wander all summer among these 
glorious mountains w uhout seeing a single 
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It ,s not ,0 in the West Mountain-, and. |„L -°Zl'T f VCr ° f , at l( 

where possible, mountain camp- lib- i S ,econ ,,k 1 ?. , *'ope there 


Jacks and \Yhite Mountains of 
America, are actually alive with 
students for three months of the 
year, while the grandest and noblest 
mountains of them all, treasure- 
houses of beauty, strength and 
tiig inspiration for all generations, are 

actual!} as little known to the 
cW , college boyS of India as though they 
graced some other planet 
Krill mountains, and especially 

mountain travelling, are invaluable 
to the student, because they compel 
ZjSSffirj hint to take pure air and abundant 
exercise, which alone can supply 
vigour and fertility to the brain, 
S&Sjffit because they stimulate the tmagm- 
anon and soften and enrich the 
gffiSg mind by bringing it into association 

^SgpC Wllh supremely beautiful things, 

because they raise the mind a step 
5fcs2®£5 nearer to the Creator ol all that is 
a&gSa beautiful and true There one is 
dj8js5*J cut off for the time from the petti- 
ness of human affairs, and his nature 
bas the opportunity to expand under 
the broadening influence of the 
SS&R* vsorld geist, as the Germans say— 
the world spirit forces which are 
relatively universal That jour 
ancient ancestors were moved by 
,hese influences is hown by the 
abundance of references to the 
Mimaljas which are found in your 
^cred books Here they located 
V ?J?i* Kailasa, the abode of the gods . and 
>1 one sees those glorious heaven- 
piercing snow clad peaks, dazzling 
of . and " ,U, S«»* m their splendour, one 

« “,r« zr ± ' I,e •< y-- 


where possible.mountain c; 
mzed as (lie ideal meai 
exhausted nerves and b 
attractive country side n 


» "" r «KTJfiSJfk,' h ^ , " ,l " c “ , “ k 1 “'* 

Lngland. and things has revived It* 1 * ma . n y °' ,,e r 
■erica and con- the /'j eJ ,llc better traditions of 


>h their deities 
ait one college in 
are more — upon 


j ij^idiiu, ant 

region in America and con- the nau ucl,er «raaiuons ot 

linental Lurope is a lodestone durjng the re*n*« fm- .1 " e Cantl0t withhold our 

•r™, r n,hs ior ,h = b ™‘" — >nj EKS r j, l r 1 r™*" , -* nd ihe "«». wi» 

those -ho 1 ate preparing 1o Jo ,h c b„,„ normal 2 L" 1 ? ■=-■»'■=»=- this center of 
work, ol those countries S-„«rla„d the Last faU ft- S J '*““'“>"*1 influence 
Austrian I >rol, the Italian Alps, the Black a “Sn„" hovs took 

Forctol German), the Highland, of Scot- la,,, JSs f! . » m «"S the Httnn- 
land, the moontatn, ol Uales, ,he Adtroo- the.rouest aul ,! h “ d '“'coo >» he 

t> . U it is W Ith the object of briefly 
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describing that mountain trip and giving' 
some sort of an idea of some of the beauti- 
ful and grand things which we saw, that 
l am now writing m the hope that the 
latter, and the demonstrated ease of reaching 
them, may attract the attention and inspire 
the effort of otheis 

The route chosen was from Fathankot to 
the Kulu valley and thence to Simla 
There were 25 in the parly, jy college boy«, 
the Asst Governor o( the Gurukula, myself 
and four servants We set out irom 
Fatliankot on the yj«t of August, reaching 
Simla on the 1st at October, having then 
walked a total of somewhat over 350 miles 
Our baggage was carried by eight mules 
Generally the day s march was about ten or 
twelve miles Rarely it reached 15, and 1 
think the longest was 22 It was not there- 
fore the race for distance record into which 
such enterprises sometimes degenerate, but 
was wisely kept within the limits ol 
pleasant exercise, providing sufficient leisure 
and leaving sufficient strength for thought 
and the culture which thought annd such 
surroundings gives 

Our lodging was furnished by Hindu tem 
pies, Ary a Samaj rest houses and mandirs, 
school hou«es and occasionally dak bun- 
galows, while meals were prepared by our 
servants from provisions winch we were 


able to procure at each halting place, 
with the exception of one or two places to 
which provisions had to be carried 

l he cost of the trip will seem, 1 think, 
remarkably low, even in India, it being, ex- 
clusive of railway fares, somewhat under 
eight annas per day each Of this expense 
some Us 250, went to the muleteers, which 
item could be for the most part elimina- 
ted if each boy carried his own luggage, an 
entirely practicable thing to do, as I know, 
having followed that plan myself, when in 
college for two vacation tramps of about 
yoo miles each U is frequently done in 
America 

Of the notable places visited, Dharmasala 
was the first It is a fine hill station and 
is reputed to be the cheapest of such resorts 
in India 

Further on we parsed through the very 
beautiful rice fields and picturesque gorges 
of Baijnath Kangra, that ancient «eat of 
Indian art, lies a short distance east of 
our route, but we were unfortunately 
unable to visit it Geyond Baijnath we 
entered the more mountainous country of 
the Mandi State, some parts of which, as 
near Bhadwani, are superb I hen our 
route for some two vv eeks lay up, and re- 
turning down, the valley of the Bias, 
through the renow ned Rulu country This 
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Some ol ihe f e g> t ca 
I th nk must be one ol the most beautiful 
vallejs mlc v orld I doubt whether l 
have ever seen its equal 

Here are the fiu t orchards wl ich have 
made the name of kvilu famous The 
aj pies produced 1 ere are un urpas ed 


west*' 85 m> t *P erence goe< •» cast or 

m ?h' ‘ST ,h ' ° " ■■ ■» Bia.hund 
m the Rohang p „, „ h ch 

15“,' “" d """“ef »!•■* lies I he Ladakh 
and Tibetan road This nass In 
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Al dinner after the day s march 


altitude of 13,500 feet and from it we had 
a brief survey of the snowclad high peaks 
of the Himalayas, filling the earth and 
rising to heaven in majestic, radiant gran 
deur 

From the Bias our march lay through 
fine and picturesque, but less interesting 
mountains until we came to Narkanda, 
also a veritable abode of the gods, if those 
abodes are determined by natural grandeur 
and beaut) These grand scenes were our 
companions during most of the remaining 40 
miles to Simla, where we were again plung- 
ed into that devastating maelstrom of * ci- 
vilisation” which for far too brief a period 
it had been our b’es'cd fortune to escape 

I cannot close this brief sketch of a 
moon tom ho} ids y w ithout 3 porting tri- 
bute to my companions in that delightful 
and all too brief experience The (juru- 
kula and the work which it is doing lor 
the country is too little known it is on 
such occasions as these that the fine quality 
of that work becomes evident, for in the 
intimate association of such simple, natural 
and sometimes strenuous life, the fundamen- 
tal elements of habit and character are re- 
vealed 

Two things stand out prominently in my 
recollection — the di'ciplme and phvsical 
hardihood which enabled there boys to rise 


each day at the appointed hour, whether 3 
or 40/5 in the morning, silently and swift 
ly prepare for the march, set out quietly 
and without confusion within some thirty 
minutes, and then walk bmefooted over 
those rough and rocky roads for hours with- 
out concern and the moral development 
and training evinced in the free and inti- 
mate comradeship and affection among 
themselves, the respect for elders and the 
kindness tawards>.inferiors, which were al- 
ways in evidence Their speech was gentle 
and affectionate towards each other and 
kindly towards others, and on the entire 
trip I did not hear a single cross or excit- 
ed word 

This trait of character would perhaps 
not -commend ttteM to those o! tho UVsf 
who appear to think that skill in fighting 
and the art of self defence, and the mental 
and moral attitude which results from the 
training of these faculties, are accomplish- 
ments with which the ideal boys’ school 
should endow its pupils But this I take to 
be one of the false ideas of an essentially 
false civilisation The development of kind- 
ness, love, gentleness, generosity and con- 
sideration for others i«, 1 believe, a far high- 
er ideal It is higher because it makes for 
spiritual growth, the ultimate aim of all 
life, and not for spiritual degradation 
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I HL TURK AND HIS’ GREAT CAI’IIAL 

lit SUNDMtt R»iJ' 


T HLRL is no <-it\ in t!ie world that has 
so much romantic and historical 
interest as Constantinople and there 
is no individual as important m the history 
of the world as the lur] I here can be 
no sudden catastrophe or cataclysm any 
where in any part of the world that has 


hail it not been for the I urk In short 
Europe owes its importance to that great 
individual who set font on 1 uropean soil, 
in all majesty and pomp in April 1453 
and wl o from then until to day has played 
a peculiar and all absorbing part in the 
world s honor) 



not a direct or indirect bearing on cither 
the Turk or his great capital l he history 
o( Europe would be deioid of Us mast in- 
teresting and sensational chapter had it 
not been for the hmoty ol the l urlr 
Diplomacy of the wot, that sugar coated 
baibarisin would be ol no special interest 


His remarkable and nandlou, achicvc- 
°> "■« Hlftnih centurj , |„ s va | out 
and possess in crushing fi„n]|. a j„ p . 
scaled and ad long c,v,l„a„on and la... 
bn, not least ol , , h„ 
over Constantine th e C.reat in that 
memorable siege *' 


ht Sophia, form 
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illuminating chapters of history and I am 
not concerned here with these past achieve- 
ments The pregnant words of Mohamed 
the second, the first conqueror of Constan 
tmople, ha\e become part and parcel ol 
prophetic sayings, and the ancient history 
of this chivalrous, formidable conqueror 
is known to -\H l am only concerned 
here, with the lurk ol today, who has only 
recently emerged out of a heroic struggle 
with ambitious invaders, with no stain 
on his historic reputation, even though his 
posse c sions hare been taken an ay from him 
by force I am speaking here of the Turk, 
who is much maligned, on all sides and 
stigmatised as “ cruel ' and “ intolerable 
l he overthrow of the regime of Abdul 
Hamid threw the veil from the face of 
the Turk and exposed him to the gage of 
the world That was, in fact, the first 
instance when the Turk came to be known 
as a Turk The stupendous revolution, 
headed by that veteran soldier, Enver Bey, 
showed to the world at large the inherent 
tendencies of the average 1 urk It showed 
that all the talcs that were circulated bv 
interested writers proving the “cruelty” of 
the 1 utk, were unfounded and that he was 
as much sensitive to freedom as any other 
individual in Lump? It showed beyond 


the least shadow of a doubt, that the Turk 
was progressive, enlightened and advanced 
But Europe was not prepared to recognise 
these unpleasant facts, repugnant to their 
taste,, and went on as before, applying 
that fatal m>trument, which strangles 
without shedding blood, and by a series 
of strokes, at different times, brought about 
the predicament, which the 1 urk is so ably 
confronting today All*the resources of 
a clever diplomacy had been well nigh 
exhausted and all material and martial 
resources have been fully applied. The 
lurk was cheated all round, thrashed, 
betrayed, and disappointed But he stands 
today as firm as he ever stood He has 
sacrificed a good deal of his territories, but 
withal he is alive War, after wars, 

battles after battles, have been waged 
incessantly against him, but the Turk is 
not killed 

What is the underlying force that has saved 
the Turk’ What is that which leaves him 
untouched in spite of all the ravages of time 
and history ’ 1 his force is nothing else but 
himself — that rigid and unfailing mdividual- 
»ty that defies all calamities l he lurk is 
alive because he » a 1 urk If is character, 
his disposition, his nature are all 1 urkish — 
and this is the secret of his immortality. 
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Some things in the world are immortal— 
the poem of Shake pere the music of 
Wagner and the I urk He s confronted 
with the onrush of a ne v tide of civil zation, 
as he was faced centuries ago by a then 
new civilization I lungs around him have 
always been new to him and this is more 
than jou and I can say He is always as 
he was, unmoved, and he will be as he is 
This is not stagnation as one is apt to think, 
but a firm and fixed steadiness He laughs 
at all innovations as the parent laughs at 
the doll play of his child I he 1 urk adapts 
things to his advantage and not himself to 
them Things come and go leaving him 
where he was and when I see the Turk 
standing in the same plane as h s renowned 
ancestor it is as if I have dreamt mjself 
into the Middle Ages 

The lurk has quickly absorbed the spirit 
of modern civilization and there is no Eu 
ropean or Asiatic to vie with him in polite 
ness The Japanese are no doubt a 
proverbially polite nation, but 10 tl em 
politeness is a sort of superstition There 
is a vast difference between politeness 


Th? r d ,e E ', on ,nd '"bom 

7 . „ '* pnlne by his inherent nature 

It ■■ born and b,ej ■„ hl „, Hl „|, nr . 

P 00 ' 1' ' s I '“'nt in all Whether 
? d £* S ' 4 ," J Y'"" ° r ,h ' P° or boatmen 
■t does not relax .is hold rhe Turk ,s 
Cenral.t, personified He enjoys a hearty 
M.*' * . . V " J0 , k 'i chuckles wrth 
de eht 1 a , t a s'range humour Hut he is quite 
severe like a bull dog when he has a 

?n“5™'hT S r'; h '’ »PP»™t Meek 

"J 3' be undoubtedly at home-and 
about the l S u.l-fi' 

crahe nature He . b, far ,h s, ™P l ' d ' m » 
erat in the world Tbie , f” 0 ’ 

svh.sper olanstocrarv Y 1 "'e >1 shiest 

evils of the mo« thL^' ' E '’ “" d ° ,her 
Turk does not countries lhe 

ventions The Calmlf “"l th , ese Con 
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The poorest ami the humblest Turk can 
-aspire to be the Grand Vizier, as the humb 
lest American can aspire to be the President 
ol the United States The boatman who 
plites the tiny boat at the Bosporus could 
reasonably aspire to be the Grand Vizier 
Constantinople is not *tnctlv speaking a 
Turkish City There arc only 384 910 
Turks out ol a total population ol 873 565 
But the Turks' presence is strong!) felt, for is 
not Constantinople the seat of his Empire? 
Where would he be but for the city of Cons 
tantine? When one remember* this strange 
phenomenon, there is a pathetic interest 
attached to this subline citv The loss ol 
Constantinople means the Turk s final 


annihilation The Turk would become 
something new and the Turk as a Turk 
would perish once for all 

Pardadart m kunad dar kasr 1 ka sar ankabut 
Boomi ~*ubat mi zanad bar gumbad 1 Afnsub 1 
“Ihe spider has woven his web in the 
Imperial Palace, the owl is Singing his 
watch song in the towers of Afrasiab ' re 
peated the great Mohamed the becond as 
he reflected on the instability of human 
greatness, when he was seated in the splen- 
did court of Constantine I only trust that 
there will be no need to give vent to similar 
reflections in any of the capitals of the great 
powers 
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T HL United States of America, docs not 
believe in a large standing army It 
has adopted a policy of keeping a 
small well trained army as a nucleus and 
to depend tn times of crisis upon her 
citizen soldiery The policy was adopted 
from a thrcc-folJ reason i\ hen the United 
States wrested her liberty from England 
tl» 4 re w as a strong popular feeling against 
standing armies, and this antagonism to 
the S3 stem has not yet abated Ihe other 
two reasons are the location from a strate- 
gic point, and the abundance of natural 
resources Since ihe Spanish American war, 
however, the insular possessions have come 
to the United S ales, and a larger army 
and navy have become a pressing necessity 
The United States has until recent years 
depended entirely upon the small regular 
arm}, the stale militia and volunteer en- 
listments. The regular army is officered 
chiefly by graduates from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, which 
is one of the leading and most thorough 
institutions of its kind in the world The 
states militia has as officers men who rise 
from the rvnks and are possessed ol various 
degrees of efficiency The volunteers ate 
led cither b> regularly trained officers 
or by men of no previous military training 
It will thus be seen that the United 


States is in need of a body of men trained 
in tactics who would be able m case of 
war to tram olhers m military science 

this fact was forcefully illustratcd^unng 
the Civil War which lasted from 1S61 to 
1865 There were in the seceding states 
a considerable! number of graduates from 
West Point a/id the Virginia Military In- 
stitute Not only did these graduates rise 
to the clue! commands of the Confederate 
army, but the Confederate army was much 
better handled during the first part of the 
war, and though fighting against a more 
powerful and wealthier army was able to 
prolong the rebellion for four long and 
bloody years 

The war authorities were quick to sec 
the advantages ol having a body of citizens 
learned in the arts of warfare and a unique 
method was adopted to train young men 
along those lines After the close of the 
Civil War one hundred regular army offi- 
cers were detailed to report at the leading 
educational institutions and to give tram 
mg to the male students in military tactics 
The schools desiring this course of study 
were required to furnish an armory or drill 
hall, while the Federal Government fur 
mshed the instructor, the rifles, belts, ammu 
nition and other nece*sarv equipment 
This system has been gradually 
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until it it to day one ol the leading feature# 
of American Universities and Colleges 
The United States is divided into (out 
divisions and there are at present about 
thirty schools in each division giving in- 
struction in military tactics The largest 
bodies of cadets, perhaps, being found at the 
large mid-western Universities of Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, 
where the work is required of all first 
and second year students in the colleges 
of engineering and liberal arts I he work 
prescribed is practically the same at all 
schools, the army drill manual being used 
as a text, and can best be described by 
stating the methods employed at one of the 
leading schools. The Cadet Regiment at 
the State University of Iowa has been sel 
ected as an example for the purposes ol 
this article because of its high rank and 
marked efficiency Some schools are 
larger and some few are better equipped 
but ihe University of Iowa received die 
highest mark of her Division during the 
school year of igio ign and shared the 
honors w nil another school during the year 
1911 1912 IlnS rating is made alier an 
inspection by an officer detailed by the War 
Departmental Washington, D C 

An officer from the regular army, usually 
a graduate of the United Slates Military 
Academy, is detailed for three years by the 
War Department to take charge of the ins- 
truction This officer is termed the Com- 
mandantand is responsible for the training of 
the cadets All first and second year male 
students in the colleges of Engineering and 
of Liberal Arts are required to take the 
work and failure to obey this order means 
expulsion or suspension front the University 
A large Armory, well lighted and equiped is 
provided by the University, and all requisite 
arms and ammunition are furnished by the 
United States government 

I he present instructor or Commandant, 
as fie is caffetf, is Captain Morton C 
Mamma, of the 2nd U S Cavalry He 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in J900 and has 
seen service abroad He is also one of the 
best rifle and pistol shois in the United 
Slates Army and represented ihe American 
Nation on the Palnia team, which won the 
worlds clampionship m rifle shooting in 
1907 lo assist Captain Mumma ut the 


work, the War Department has detailed 
Sergeant Major W'.n De I* Rahmmg of the 
nthU. S Cavalry 

The three hundred and fifty cadets at 
Iowa are organized into a full regiment 
of three battalions Each battalion is 
divided into two companies of about fifty 
or sixty men each In addition to the six 
companies, the battalion and regimental 
officers, there is a band of forty pieces 
under the instruction of a competent band- 
master, a hospital corps composed of 
advanced students from the College of 
Medicine, an I ngineernvg corps, and a 
Signal corps The latter is composed of 
students who are also member* of the Iowa 
National Guard Thus the cadet regiment 
is directly aiding the state militia by send- 
ing out each year men trained in this 
special line 

I he officer# of the regiment are all taken 
from the advanced siuden's, who have 
received their training in the rank# As an 
example ol the class ol officers that are in 
charge it might be stated that a goodly 
number of the cadet officers immediately 
get commissions m the National Guard upon 
leaving school 1 he highest cadet office is the 
Colonel This was held last year by Mr 
Clifford Powell, who had spent six years 
with the regiment, drilling his first yearasa 
private rising gradually until at the end ol 
His thrfd year he was Captain and Commis- 
sary During his fourth year he was Major of 
the first Battalion, then Lieutenant Colonel, 
and finally Colonel During the past year 
Cadet Colonel Powell has been in direct 
command of the regiment and he handles 
■t with the ease and accuracy of a regular 
army officer Next in rank is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Percy Van Nostrand, who has 
just recently passed the examinations for 
the regular army Others of ability and 
capacity might also be mentioned 

The years work usually begins in ihe 
first part of October The new men are 
arranged according to height and assigned 
to one of the six companies. After being 
taught ihe elementary movements and 
marchings, each cadet is given a rifle and 
»s taught its use and the Manual of Arms 
t he regiment drills three hours each week, 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
ironi 4 30 to s 30 P m During the winter 
months one ol ihe three hours is devot- 
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Starting for the \nnual Encampment 


ed to theoietical wotk or lectures upon 
some interesting military topic, given by 
an authority on the subject The cadet 
officers are also required to attend classes 
and are taught such subjects as rifle fire, 
trench building, camp, camp sanitation, 
map making and the solution of tactical 
problems 

During the year a portion of each drill 
hour is devoted to cahsthemc exercises, 
a practice which is of great value to stu- 
dents who are required to remain indoors 
a considerable portion of each day In 
the spring of each year each cadet is re- 
quired to <pend a half day on the National 
Guard Range in rifle practice, firing from 
the 200, 300, and sometimes from the 500 
yard mark 

The most enjoyable timed the year for 
the cadet is the four days' camp which is 
usually held during the latter part ol May 
at West Liberty, a small but beautiful town 
sixteen miles south east of Iowa City 

The regiment proceeds early on the first 
day by special train to Downey, a midway 
station, where the cadets disembark After 
being supplied with blank ammunition, 
one battalion starts on us march from 
Downey, to West Liberty The other bat- 
talions siart in pursuit an hour later and 
a sham battle is held wherever the cadet 
office decide a good defence can be made 
Many interesting events happen to ihe 
scouts who are sent out by each battalion m 
an attempt to locate the other 

After the sham battle, the bugle call is 
sounded and llie cadets eat their first meal 
in the field litis meal has been earned in 


eth knapsacks all the way from Iowa City, as 
there is no place on the march where food 
can be prepared 

After the noon meal the regiment is re- 
assembled and marched the remainder of 
the way into West Liberty and on to the 
camp grounds Here the Engineering corps 
has preceded the regiment and the camp 
is staked off into company streets, and the 
cook tents and the officers’ tents are already 
pitched Rifles are stacked and in an 
amazingly short tipie the tents are pitched 
and the cadets are comfortably sheltered 

Alter the lents are fixed ihe men make 
a rush for the bath tent, where, after re- 
f eshmg themselves, they attire >n their full 
dress uniforms of cadet grey and avv art the 
bugle call for supper 

One of the most interesting sights is the 
mess. 1 he negro cooks in their white 
aprons and the long lines of hungry cadets 
holding in their hands a tin plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon waiting to be served 

After supper one company i* placed on 
guard and the remainder of the regiment 
is relieved from duty until “ Taps” are 
sounded, when each man is supposed to be 
m his tent in bed Moat of the cadets 
wander up town and renew acquaintances 
formed the y ear previous 

The camp life is strictly military Ihe 
cadets are up at five in the morning and 
after exercise and a warm breakfast, the 
camp is thoroughly policed and put in 
good order this is followed by drills, 
from the unit of the squa J up to ihe regi- 
ment On Sun Jay chapel service is also 
held \t twelve dinner is <erved and 
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Conpanv I ire 

men aie free from then until three to en- 
tertain friends or visitors 
At three o clock a review is tendered the 
distinguished guests in camp, and at four- 
thirty occurs the regimental parade In 
the evening the band gives a concert on the 
mam street o! the town and the scene is a 
lively one as the grey clad cadets pass by, 
saluting their officers and greeting their 
friends 

Many athletic events are also held at 
camp and the rivalry between the com 
pames is very keen 1 he military competi- 
tions are also held at this time though the 
prizes won are not presented until later 
I he camp also furnishes a great amount 
ol innocent amusement The sentries love 
to arrest an officer who is returning late, 
tramps who wander into camp are court 
mart tailed and sentenced by the cadets to 
be shot, but the sentence is usually com- 
muted if the tramp will promise never to 
enter again , and the new cadets are sent to 
the tents of the officers for various imaci 
nary instruments called the * bananna 
seeder the long rest ’“the rifle report, 
and the pic stretcher 
On the fourth day camp ,s broken and 
the grounds are scrupulously cleaned alter 

»n h |owi h r r f S,mC k t re,UmS by SpeClal ,ra,n 
to Iowa City where it arrives late m the 
afternoon a tired and sunburned, but 
happy aggregation 

I he year s work officialy closes on Gover- 
nor s Uay in the second week in June Hie 


the President of the 
University, and the 
leading military men 
in the state review 
the cadets as they 
march by in straight 
unbroken lines, with 
the band playing and 
with colors flying 
Honors and Commis 
sions are then presen- 
ted to the deserving 
ones and the Cadet 
Colonel dismisses the 
, , , regiment for the re 

mainder of the school year 

.Kl n r> C n nn ^? , ? n w ' ,h the cade ‘ regiment is 
the Rifle Club which has a six range 
gallery ms.de the Armory The Iowa club 
last year won the National Championship 
in indoor rifle shooting and this year it 

Nan p V o CS, Y n ^‘collegiate and the 

K Association Championships, 

but lost the National Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship by two points to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 

„,„ S “ ch . 1 v bnef , 1S ,he miI 'tary training 
vv'here Amcrica a ‘ a11 ‘he schools 

where such work is maintained Strict d.s- 

taugln And m ' l,tar> fu " damen,als a ‘* 
t, once ap- 

parent It teaches lessons in hygiene and 
cadet to obey orders and to ™ c proper res- 

£.“n Z be n ",™' d oed“e'^ mj , “ 

.o e a '“™r n », ,h ,h "*T*r '« "* l?rp Sind 

borne are competent? W, ‘ en lhcy R ° 
bod) ol men P „n ,h°, “ “ c ° n " d ' rable 

comparatively sliV-ht ,vn ' furnishes at a 
army, but a Ve^nd n °* 3 StanJ, ° S 
reserve d intelligent standing 


Iowa Ctt), J 0V , 
U S 1 


buDiiiNDK\ Dose, via 
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ON READING THE TRANSLATION OF GITANJALI 

(WrtlitH at ShantinUetau, Bo! pur ) 


hen l go hence let this be my parting word that wlnt l have seen is unsurpassable " 

Gitanjili, t)6 

Soft as slow dropping waters in a pool 
Kissed by the moon at midnight, deep and cool. 

Whose liquid sound upon the ear doth fall 
Fraught with enchantment brooding over all, 

Such was the spell which held my soul in fee 
Entranced on hearing first Gitanjali 

But deeper far than that deep spell of sound 
A still hushed Presence all my spirit bound, - 

* Put off thy shoes’ it whispered, ‘from thy feet 

* Here in this inner shrine prepare to meet 

* Thy Lord and Master face to face, and know 
4 How Love through all His universe doth flow 

4 Love m the joy of world embracing light, 

4 Love in the blade of grass with sunbeams dight, 

4 Love in the baby’s smile of new-born bliss, 

* Love in the star crowned infinite abyss,' — 

4 1 hat Love which men do count an idle tale 
4 Now face to face behold within the veil 

* Wearv at heart with tin* world’s restless strife 
4 Here find the peace of everlasting life, 

4 Nor dream that Death can stem the tide of Love 
4 Winch flows around, within, beneath, above 

4 Death is itself Love’s consummating bliss — 

* l lie bridal chamber and the Bridegroom’s kiss ’ 

Silent within the temple of the soul 
l’ worshipped', and' befiel’d' Lite's vision wfiofe, — 

No false mirage seen in ascetic mood, 

But, as when first God made it, very good 

Each door of sense unbarred, and open all 
lo greet His advent and accept His call 
Singer, who from thy spirit’s height dost bend 
I o call me by the dearest name of 4 friend® 

Here, as a poor love-token, at thy feet 
I lay this gartand (ah ! how all unmeet) 

Weaving its verse an offering to ihee 
With heart-obcisance for Gitanjali. 


Delhi. 


C. F. Andrews. 
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JTSUS CHRIST AND BIKSA 


A LTHOUGH Christ was an Oriental. 
Christians are now for the most part 
ot the West Hence they are cons- 
tantly liable to misunderstand what their 
master really was Great painters have 
represented him as an Italian baby in the 
arms of an Italian mother With scarcely 
less naivete, many of the numerous lives 
of Jesus published m the nineteenth century 
depict him a pious German or English 
pastor All the scenic accessories arc 
described with scrupulous scholarship, 
but the character of the central figure is 
that of the Western religious reformer, not 
that of the Oriental But it is as an 
Oriental that Jesus must be understood 
il he is to be understood at all He must 
not be compared with Wesley or even with 
St Trancis of Assisi but with men of the 
East who have had aims like his Such 
men have arisen from time to time even 
down to our own days One of the latest 
was Birsa, o! whom an account was given 
nomt months ago in the ‘Modern Return; ’ 
When l read this account, it seemed to me 
that it threw great light on the life of 
Jesus, as I now propose to shew by a 
detailed comparison 

Tor the life of Birsa, I rely on two 
sources The first is an account given in 
the “Wide World Magazine” for October 
1910 by Mr Lusty, who was living in 1895, 
ihe time ot Birsa s earliest exploit®, in 
Chota Nagpur, only fourteen miles from 
the little village Chalkad where they 
occurreh 'Vin: Tsectmh rs an afttdie in fins 
Review, June 1911 by Mr Sarat Chandra 
Roy. Mr Roy has consulted Mr I usty’s 
article and has used as well the report of 
the proceedings at Birsa’s trial and other 
contemporary official reports Thus the 
authorities for the life of Birsa are the 
best possible T his is not the c ise for the 
life of Jesus It is true there are four 
gospel®, to which the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John have been attached, 
■ professing to give an account of his life. 


But the fourth of these has, it is now 
generally admitted, no historical value 
Of the other three Matthew and Luke use 
Mark as well as another source consisting 
for the most part of sayings attributed to 
Jesus Each of the two has also matter 
of its own While they may contain some 
genuine traditons, the earliest and best 
authority for the life of Jesus is the gospel 
of Mark As Or Burkitt, the Nnrnsian 
professor gi divinity at Cambridge, puts 


■ \\e mvy attempt 10 enrich and Till in tl e bare 
outline given in Mark but Mark must remnii 
throughout the basis and foundation of ihe whole 
If the oull ne given in Mark be not historical the 
extant material does not allow us 10 construct any 
other * 

But Mark was not an eye witne's of the 
facts he relates, and 10 we are naturally 
led to inquire whence he derived hts 
information Abdullah ibn At Mubarak, 
one of the oldest nf the traditionists, say 8 
‘ Al isnadu mm ad'din ’ ‘ the isnad belongs 
to religion, ' that is to say, a story about 
the Prophet must not be related without 
the chain of witnesses going back to his 
time Ihe early Christians however had 
a lower standard of literary honesty 
Matthew and Luke do not mention the 
documents they use, and this lias only been 
discovered by comparing them with one 
another and with Mark The same method 
cannot be applied in the case of Mark, since 
this is the oldest gospel now existing, but 
here too internal evidence shews that.oldw. 
materials have been used M Lotsy, the 
grea* Roman Catholic scholar, says 

Jt appears it contestable that ll e second gospel 


•Tl ese co icIus ons (I ough tl ey now seem obv ous 
have 01 ly be-n reached after a cenlury of cootroversv 
ll is i ot S ktly the Hu du or Muhomn edan reader 
wll care to folio v all this controversy. but he may 
1 ke to k low lie results Two books may be rccom- 
mended v h cli hue tic great mem of Uni* verv 
slort Haul YVernle The sources of our ktJllcdfie 
of ihe life of Jesus a nd Crawfort Rurkm The 
carl est sources for the life of Jesus 
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nas been composed by tl e same methods as the first 
and third while for them » is a source, it has itself 
sources and has not acquired at once us final form ’ 

As for what these sources are, the layman 
must rely on the judgment of experts and 
unfortunately the experts do not agree 
Some, on the authority of a single early 
Christian writer, suppose the second gospel 
to contain traditions dented from Saint 
Peter I he dates assigned to the gospel 
do not differ verv widely and it must at 
the earliest hare been written more than 
thirty years after the events it relates 
1 bus even where it is based on the recollec- 
tions of ejewitnesses, allowance must be 
made for the defects of human memorv ° 

We will now compare the two lives m 
detail, quoting from our authorities and, 
where it seems necessary, adding a few 
comments. * 

Tub I ransi iguratios of Birsa 
‘ It was during the month of July, a week or two 
after tl c commencement of the ram* lint this 
precocious young mail was walking with a companion 
in the jungle, when die two were caught in one of 
the violent thunderstorms which not infrequently 
occur at tins period \fier one unusually in id flash 
of lightning, Birsas companion vvho<e eyes happened 
to be upon him at the moment made a remark to the 
e fleet ibat ubrn tl e dash occurred his friend’s 
countenance, instead of its usual brou-n colour had 
appeared to be white and red” Lusty, Wide World 
Mag nine, Oct , 1910, p 3S 

The Transfiguration of Jesus 
' \nd after sis days Jesus ukelh with him Peter 
and James and John, and leadeth (hem up into an 
high mountain apart by themselves, and he was 
transfigured before them, and Ins raiment became 
shining exceeding while as snow , «o as no fuller 
on earth can white them And there appeared unto 
them Elias with Moses «,nd they were talkirg with 
Jesus " Mark !\, 2, 3, 4 

One is at first inclined to reject the story 
of the Transfiguration altogether, but the 
example of Birsa shews that there may be 
some truth in it. Of course no reliance 
can be placed on the details. It must be 
noted that the transfiguration of Jesus did 
not occur at the beginning of hi 1 career 
like that of Bir«a. 

Birsa's First Miracle. 

“A mother brought her baby to be cured of some 
trifling ailment fhe new prophet sotcmnly breathed 

* \\ ith these everyone is familiar, but an interesting 
example is Humes ’Autobiography’ wnuen shoitly 
before his draih, which often disagrees with statements 
made in I is Idlers. 


on it, counted up to ten (in English) over its head, 
and pronounced it well The mother s imagination 
did the rest I he child was well from that moment ’ 
Lusty, p 39 

Jesus’ First Miracle. ~ 

‘There was m their synagogue a man with an 
unclean spirit, and he cried out, say ing. Let us alone . 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ’ 
art thou come to destroy us ? 1 know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God And Jesus rebuked him, 
saying. Hold thy peace, and come out of him And 
when the unclean spirit had torn him and cned with 
a toud voice, he came out of him Mark, I 25-26 

Exorcism, or the casting out of unclean 
spirits, was practised both among the 
Jews and the pagan Greeks It had indeed 
become a regular profession, but the 
professional exorcist was not much respected. 
For this reason exorcisms performed by 
Jesus have been unwelcome to later 
Christians beginning with the author of 
the fourth gospel, who omits all mention 
of them They are however as certain 
as anything in the life of Jesus can be. 
Possession by an unclean spirit is not a 
disease recognized by modern medicine, 
so that it is difficult to know exactly what 
it means In a case I saw three years 
ago in the hills, it seemed to be a little 
dyspepsia with a good deal of pretence 
Dr Trench, a former Archbishop of Dublin, 
makes the interesting remark, that a man 
of apostolic insight would perceive that 
many modern diseases are due to unclean 
spirits This is undoubtedly true. Apostolic 
insight, in which European physicians are 
so lamentably deficient, is common among 
the Kulu peasants They can diagnose 
possession by an evil spirit without any 
difficulty. 

Jesus’ second miracle bears a closer 
resemblance to the one refated of Bir»a 

• Simons wifes mother lay sick of a fever and 
anon they trJl him of her. And he came and took 
her by the hand and 1 fled her up and immediately 
the fever left her, and she ministered unto them ’’ 
Mark, ! 30, 31. 

Increasing Popularity. 

Dirta ' h rom scores of miles around pilgrims 
flocked to him, being content to camp out in the 
rain soaked jungle, defy ing fev er and dysentery, with 
no shelter by night or day but iheir bamboo um- 
brellas, to be within sight of his wretched hide hut, 
and gam an occasional glimpse of him as his 
caprice should grant the boon " I usty, p 39 

• The first miracle attributed to Jesus in the fourth 
gospel, the tummg of water into w me, is, it need 
baldly be said, pure fclion. 
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Jesus A great mull lude Ircm Gal lee followed 
li in ai d from Jud ia, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Iduiria -lnd from bejond Jordan and they about 
Tjre and S don a great multitude, when they had 
I eard wlat great things he did, came unto him 
Mark III 7 89 

Want of Taith 

Rirsa ' The miracles of healing were cm linucd 
and their frequent failure » as attributed to a lack of 
faith on the part of the patient ' Lusty p 39 
Jtius He could tl ere do no m ghty work save 
that he laid h s hands upon a few sick folk and 
healed them And he marvelled because of their un- 
bel cf Mark VI 5 6 

Impending Destruction or Unbclibvers 
Btrsa ' At last Birsa aspired to the gift of pro 
phecy, and announced the approaching destruction 
of the world He was so unwise as to name a near 
dale lor the catastrophe He made his d sciples flesh 
creep with tales of fire and brimstone winch should 
destroy ever) thing and everybody except tlxe village 
of Chalkad and those who trusted him and remained 
in the vicinity of his presence 1 
Jesus Now after ll at Jol n was put in prison 
Jesus came into Gal lee preaching the gospel of ihe 
kingdom of God and sJy mg The nine is fulfilled 
and ll e kingdom of God is at hai d Mark I 14 15 
And he said unto ll eni V erily I sav unto you that 
there be <ome ot them that stai d here which shall 
not taste of death till ll ey have <een the kingdom 
of God come with power Mark IX. 1. 

In Matthew the same prophecy is made 
except that the last ctausc is replaced by 
“till they see the soil of man coming n> 
his Kingdom ’ 

This “coming" would be attended with 
fire and brimstone as in lhrsa’s prophecies 
• 1 ikewise also as it was in the days of Lot tlicy 
dd cat, they drank Vhty bought they sold, they 
planted they builded but the same day that I-ot 
went out of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven and destroyed them all Luke XVII 28 29 
The Christians continued to entertain 
these hopes after the death of Jesus 

The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his m ghly angels, ul flaming fire taking ven 
gcance on them that know not God and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shaft 
be punished u th everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
Dower 2 Thessalomans 1 7 8 9 

" He shall be tormented with (ire and brimstone 


The word “he” here means all who con- 
formed to the official state religion of the 
Roman empire. Jesus was not the first to 
preach the kingdom of God. He was the 
duciple of John the Baptist who before had 
preached m the wilderness of Judaea, 
■* Repent ye for the kingdom of heaven is 


at hand” But the idea is two hundred 
years older and goes back to the time of 
the great national revolt of the Jews 
against their Greek rulers The kingdom 
of God was the complete realisation of 
what had been only imperfectly achieved 
by the national dynasty of the Macca- 
bees. It was a kingdom in which Palestine 
would be freed from the yoke of the 
heathen and purified from the contamina- 
tion of foreigners All the commandments of 
the Jewish law would be strictly observed 
ard all imitations ol Greek customs sternly 
repressed The kingdom could only come 
by the direct intervention of God, but this 
does not mean, as is sometimes said, that 
the Jews themselves were to remain passive. 
Three thousand angels fought for the 
Musulmans at the battle of Uedr, but the 
Musulmans did not merely look on and 
leave all the fighting to the angels. In the 
end of the world 

‘ The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his Kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire there shall be nailing and gnashing 
of teeth ” Matthew, XIII 41,42 

The “ things that offend " were the 
Roman rulers, and Greeks, and Jews who 
had partly adopted Greek culture. After 
this extermination the strictly pious and 
orthodox Jews would have a good time 
“then shall the righteous shfcne forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their ralher." 

T EAcitiNG of Birsa 

The people were told that ll cir money would be 
useless that m a short lime all their rupees would 
melt into water ' flie crops, it was asserted, would 
be useless, for the end of the world would come before 
In!? 'l° U d be Gathered Birsa therefore commanded 
, 'r r A° nC shou ? leave his house open, and his 
.k IJ ™ rc >: of an yone who cared to take them, 
,4A“„T 1” lo ked upon the gro.mg 

Teaching of Jesus 

Th** *s given more futly in the other 

source used by Matthew and Luke than in 

Mark. Although tl„s source no longer 
e .'V* 11 Can a PP r oximately reconstruct- 
Wh.chut C ° m P, ans °" of the two gospels 
teachirx^K 1 1 quote a summary of its 

teaching by an eminent Anglican theologi- 
an Dr. Arm,, age,, he Dean ti Westminster. 


"The doom or the 
... 1 mitten t, ther 
constitution of 


Jiion is pronounced , its fate is 
riy of hope for the existing 
Hid socictj As to lndn iduals 
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Within the nation if e despised pub! cans and sinners 
will find God s favour before the 'elf satisfied repre 
‘entalives of the national religion In such a condi 
lion of affairs it is hardly surprising to find that the 
great and stern 1 eacher congratulates the poor and 
has nothing but pit) for the rich that he lias no tn 
terest at all in comfort or property If a man ask you 
for an) thing site it him if he takes it without asking 
do not seek to recover it Nothing material is worth 
a thought anxiety is foil) )our lather who feeds 
His birds and clothes His dowers will feed and clotl e 
)ou * 

With this may be compared the apprecia- 
tion of the great Roman Catholic theologi- 
an, \i Lois) 

* \\ e are told to lose life in order to gain it to hate 
father, mother Wife children brothers and sisters for 
tlie sake of 0 e work of the Kingdom to sell goods 
and give them to the poor \\ e are required not on!) 
to be free from avarice and temporal cares but to 
abandon the wealth and the occupation of this world 
Ihe cuinjrjirsuiT of the dfxxpxs * 1V1V the birds <yf 
heaven and the Hovers of the field shews that the mien 
cion is to forbid or dissuade from labour itself not 
merely from anvious care for bodilv needs 

The interpretation the modern Christian 
tn general puli on the teaching of Jesus is 
that v\e are not to be too anxious about ihe 
future Such a proposition has the merit 
that it cannot be disputed b) an) human 
being, but it is certain that the multitudes 
who gathered round Jesus or Birsa would 
not have come to listen to mere platitudes 

Claims ot Birsa 

The) (the people of Chalkad) adopted Ihe be) ef 
that Uir-ct was an incamatlo 1 of the Uett) and he 
began to be know n as Birsa Bhagvvan fust) p 

Claims of Jt'Ls 

' And levus went 01 1 and his d sciple into tnc 
towns of Calcarca Phil ppi and b) the vva) he asked 
h s disciples, saj mg unto them \\ horn do men say 
that lam’ And itiev arswered John the Baptist but 
some say I has and others One of the prophets 
And he sa th unto them But whom sav yc that 1 
am’ \nd 1 cter ansnereth and saith unto him Thou 
ait the C in it \nd he charged them that they should 
tell no mar of him 

Unlike Birsa, Jesu* did not become God 
m his i« f e-time Such a claim would have 
been rtoulsivc to Jewish monotheism, and 
was or ») advanced after bis worship bad 
spread a nong Gentile converts \\ bile alive 
Jesus was onl) the Christ or Messiah What 
this word means can be best explained by 
stating that it is practically, though not 
etymologically, equivalent to the familiar 
Mahoronedan word Mahdi Lter since the 
insurrection of Judas, some twent) vears 
cadier, Galilee had keen ihe centre of Jewi*h 


fanaticism, and the appearance of a Messiah 
in Galilee meant exactly the same thing as 
ihe appearance of a Mahdi m the Sudan 
The Messiah came 4 amongst men to restore 
the world to obedien e to God’s law, to 
reprove the careless Je ts and to destroy the 
infidels ’ * 

In the * Psalms of Solomon ’ written a 
hundred years before Peter’s confession, 
the Messiah is described as the “ son of 
David,” a king who is to reign over Israel 
and to 

Cletnsc Jerusalem fro n the lieitl en that tread it 
under fool to cast out sin ier» from ttw inherits ice 
to break the pr de of sinners and a’) the r strength as 
potters vessels with a rod of iron to destroy the law 
less nations with the ward of his mouth to gather a 
holv nation and lead them in r ghteousness 

buch a political programme, however 
attractive to Jews, would naturally meet 
with opposition from the * heathen and 
the “sinner* ’ and it is easy to understand 
why Jesus proceeded w ith caution Doubt- 
less he bad talked over the mailer vv<lh 
Peter beforehand Some critics have re- 
marked that Jesus does not appear to have 
been surprised at the confession of Peter 
Probably he was not nor do we think 
Julius Crcsar was surprised when Antony 
offerred him a crown T he«e little scenes 
are not so spontaneous as they seem 
Peters adhesion was followed by that of the 
rest of the twelve apostles, but Je«us 
thought the time had not vet come to put 
foith his claim publiclv, and enjoined on 
them strict «ecrecy 

Ihe orthodox and traditional Christian 
view is that Jesus when he called himself 
the Messiah u*ed the word in a different 
sense from the Jew* ^n estimating the 
historical value of this traditional view it 
must be borne in mind that 

The Christ an Church grew up m obscur ty urdcr 
cond lions that were b> no means favourable lo the 
preservation of accurate historical rein nwcci ces of 
its earl cst beginnings By the line the Chrivtiai s 
began to preserve in writing ilie record of the origin 
of their religion deep and ever widenin,. gulfs had 
intervened between them and the events f 

Cven before Saint Paul, the disciples had 
chosen Jerusalem, where Jesus only spent 
the last week of his public career, for the 

• Dtscr puen of the Mahdi in bell s 1 th of 
I Jam * w th (he substitution cf Jews for Musul- 

J Burki t Etrhtst 'ir« p *> 
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venue cl their activity ll «ji hardly 
possible in Jet ovale in il«U tu pi each a 
Messiah who would " cleanse Jersatctn from 
the heathen " After bamt Raul, tie Mv»- 
siah of ihc Christians became the Redeem* 
er who die* lor the salvation of all 
mankind, not of Jew* only *’ He died for 
all*' He became entirely different Irani 
the Messiah whom the Jew* expected and 
even now expect • All the gospel*, 
even the earliest, were written under the 
influence o! the*e new idea* and naturally 
give only a dittorted representation of the 
event* they relate Hut there were two 
fact* to notorious that they could not be 
suppressed Jc*us had called himself the 
Messiah Now it is safe to assume that a 
word it used in the sente it bears at the 
time, not in a tense it cannot be proved to 
have borne till afterwards When Jesus 
claimed In be the Messiah he mutt have 
given the word the same, meaning a* all 
other Jess* of In* time Again Jesu* wn 
crucified by the order ol Pontius Pilate 
the Roman governor If he had been 
only a religious teacher lie would no more 
have committed an offence against the 
Roman government than a religious teacher 
would now against the I nglish government 
I read in the article “Sudan of the * Ln 
cyclopaedia Uritanmca 

In tie autumn of loot Maliommcd cl \mm a 
native of Tunis proclaimed himself (he Mahadt and 
t,ot together a follow n>K at Kordofan lie was eap 
lured by the Rose, nor ol Kordofan and publu.lv 
executed at hi Obeid 

This is all l know about Mahommed el- 
Amin, but I feel sure from the character 
of the Cnglish government that he was 
not put to death merely for his religious 
opinions I he Roman government was no 
mote inclined to religious persecution than 
the English All creeds were tolerated in 
the empire II Jesus had been merely 
accused ol questions nf Jewsh law the 
charge against him would have been 
contemptuously dismissed Like a con 
temporary Roman governor, Pontius Pilate 


* lie Jevvs dispersed among He nauons, never 
forgot /ion the nod of Israel and aaailtd the 
Messiah to reappear md reasscml le tie Jews 
from vaiovis countries in wh ch the r iaie has 
dspersed them lead them back lo Palestine and 
11 L 1 _J” v . l . s, '.. k . , ,8do, n ' .. 1 he orthodox 
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would have said to flic Jews “1/ it be a 
question of word* ami name*, and of jour 
law, look ye to it . for I will be no judge 
of such imtteit ** \\c know that Jesus pro 
claimed himself the Messiah and got to* 
gellier a following m (lablec He wa» 
captured by the governor of Judaea and 
publicly executed at Jerusalem Amidst 
a mast of fiction so much is certain , and 
we nu) be sure that Jesus hjs put I > 
death not for his rchgiou* belief but for 
treason against tbc Roman government 
lo understand the history of those lime* 
we must hear in mmd the intense hatred 
which the Jew entertained for ill foreigners. 
They were called by him (*oyun, and 
in that word he combined ihc aversion of 
the Muvuhnan for ihc Kafirs and the 
Hindu for the Mlecchas Ihc («oyim were 
regarded with contempt a* idolaters and 
wills loathing as impure beings who cat 
forbidden food It was not that the Goynn 
had dme anything its provoke haired 
l nder ihc wise and inter snt Roman govern- 
ment I lie Jews had no reason to fear any 
such persecution as had occurred in the 
time of Aniiocus Lpiphanc* Uut the 
mere presence ol ihc heathen in the Holy 
Land was considered a pollution. In the 
kingdom to be established by the Messiah 
“ no stranger and foreigner shall dwell with 
them (the Jews) 1 he strangers would, 
asm the time ol the Maccabees, either be 
killed or driven out, or else circumcised 
and compelled to submit to Jewish law. 
“Then shall Jerusalem be holy and there 
shall no stranger* pass through her any 
more "• 


with regard to the atlitudeof Jesus to the 
gentiles, the go«pels contain two inconsistent 
sets of sayings In the one, he shates the 
exclusive Jewish prejudices, and in the other, 
he is as free from them as Saint Paul These 
two groups of «aymgs cannot both be genu- 
mne, and there is no difficulty in deciding 
which should be accepted Christianity 
spread among the gentiles and so when we 
meet with a saying hostile to the gentiles 
we may f ce l sure that it cannot be a later 
invention but must be derived from a 
sound tradition In the earliest of hv* 
Je ters Si I aul complains of the Jews 
fo.biddmg us to speak to the gentiles 
that they might be saved ” It is clear then 
* J«! Ill 17 
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that later Christians could have had no 
motive for inventing the saying m which 
Jesu> is represented is doing the very thing 
of which St Paul complains, “Go not 
into the way of the gentiles and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter jenot” But 
when Pauline doctrines are put into the 
mouth of Jesus, we may well doubt if this 
is not a misrepresentation The doubt 
becomes a certainty when we find that 
during the bitter controversy between St 
Paul and the Jewish Christians neither 
side shews any sign of being acquainted 
with these alleged sayings of Jesus Si 
Paul taught that “ There is no distinction 
between Jew and Greek, for the same Lord 
is Lord of ail and is rich unto all that call 
upon him,” and in support of this teaching 
he quotes from the Jewish prophets, Ho®ea, 
Isaiah, Moses If he had known anything 
suitable in the sayings of Jesus, it is incre- 
dible that he would not have quoted it too 
The argument from silence, often a dan- 
gerous one, is in this case conclusive 
l’urther we know that those who had lived 
in ihe closest intimacy with Jesus, and 
formed the inner circle of Ins disciple*, in- 
cluding his own brother wished to compel 
“Gentiles to live as do the Jews” It is 
clear then that any saving in which 
Pauline views are attributed to Jesus must 
be the fabrication of a later time * l he 
real Jesus, like his fellow countrymen, 
detested the Goyim On one occasion 
lie calls them “dogs” and when he tell* 
his disciples not “ to gi e that which is 
holy to the dogs" nor to “cast pearls 
before a swine ' he must hive meant preach- 
ing the kingdom of heaven to the 
Gentiles 

Violent Methods 

Birsa — -‘A second sub inspector was sent with 
more police, but Birsj waxing bold, ordered Ins bed- 
stead and the rest of His baggage to be thrown uuo 

• So m the Haduh the views of a liter generation 
of Musulmans are attributed to Muhammad As an 
example of fabrication we ma> take the words inter 
polated by Matthew in the story of the healing of the 
centurion 1 And, I say unto you, that many shall 
come from the east and west and shall sit down uuh 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob m the kingdom of 
heaven 1 These words do not belong to the source used 
by Matthew and l uke, since they are not found in 
I uke and if they had been in the source, t uke with 
his Pauline sympathies would have liad no reason 
for omitting them l hey must be the invention of 
Matthew Compare Matthew Vjll and l uke V II 


the river and the dangi was glad to escape with his 
life 

Jesus — ■“ Now there was there on the mountain side 
a great herd of swine feeding And they (the devils) 
besought him saying Send us into the swine, ibat we 
may enter into them And he gave them leave And 
the unclean spirits came out and entered into the 
swine and the herd rusher! down the steep into the 
sea, in number about two thousand and they 
were choked in ihe sea And they that fed them 
Bed, and told it in the city and the country ’ Mark, 
V 11 14. 

Of course the story about devils entering 
into the swine is absurd as it stands. 
And yet it seems probable that there is 
some truth at the bottom of it, for these 
stories about deuJs belong to the oldest 
narrative and have always been rather scan- 
dal to later Christians Now suppose such 
a story were told me in Kulu, where there 
is still a firm belief in “devils” or 
bhut, l should imagine that something had 
happened to frighten the pigs The expla- 
nation seems to be that Jesus and his fana- 
tical followers had deliberately driven the 
swine over the precipice The presence of 
pigs in the Holy Land was to them hateful 
We read a little earlier that he and his ad 
herents had crossed the lake from the other 
side in boats There were probably a con- 
siderable number of them and this accounts 
for the flight of the pig-keepers without 
anv resistance We read further that the 
people of the country “ began to beseech 
him to depart from their borders” It is 
easy to understand that people did not like 
“miracles” involving a destruction of their 
property, but ihe fact that they “ beseech 
him to depart” instead of arresting him or dri- 
ving him out forcibly, can only be explained 
on the supposition that he and lus followers 
were prepared to fight 1 admir, however, 
that the whole story is doubtful and that 
this explanation of the destruction of the 
pigs is conjectural Later on, we shall meet 
with an undoubted instance of violence 

A German scholar writes 

*• To hope for the kingdom of God in the transcend- 
ental sense which Jesus attaches to it and to raise a 
rev olution, are two things as different as fire and water ’ * 

One sometimes thinks that German 
scholar®, in spite of all their learning, fail 
to see things which are obvious to any one 
who has lived in the hast. The example 
of Birsa shews that hoping for a “irans 

• Joham es Weiss quoted by Schweitzer in “ The 
Quest of the Hist >ncal Jesus, 1 jv 239 
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cendental kingdom and attempting to raise 
a revolution are intimately connected After 
Pompey s capture of Jerusalem, the Jews 
had for many years been content with 
passive expectation of the Messiah, but 
since the time of John the Baptist there 
were some 0$ them who wished for a mote 
active policy l his is the obvious meaning 
of the saying ‘ l'rom the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force 0 

Sending out Apostles 
Btrsa — He also appo med Pracl ars or prei 
chers of his 0 1 1 to dissemn ate l is rit gioui and poll 
tical ci It among h& fellow tribes nen \Mtrn 
Review June igu p 548 
Jesus — A id he ordained twelve lhal they should 
be w th h n< a id that I e m gilt send iliem forth to 
preach Mark 111 14 

The appointment of Prachars by Birsa 
belongs to a later stage in his career, to 
the time after his release from his first 1m 
prisonment Of course an exact chronolo- 
gical correspondence cannot be expected, 
and we have not attempted to follow a 
chronological order 

The instructions Jesus gave to his apostles 
when he sent ihem out to preach may be 
found in Mark Vi 7 13 and more fullv in 
Matthew, \ He seems to hate expected 
an almost immediate re ult (cam the mission 
for he said to them ve shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the son of 
man be come In this however he was 
disappointed, for the apostles returned to 
him without having accomplished anything 
except the casting out of some devils 
Sensible Jews had no reason to be discon 
tented with Roman rule and in spite of 
their dislike of the Goyim were not inclined 
to attempt to replace it by the kingdom 
of heaven 1 liej might hate the Romans 
in secret and wish for the tune when 
“thru* tbaAx shall, crux hum ai.ay Vrnry 

stand upon their feet, and their eyes shall 
consume amj in their sockets, and their 
tongue shall consume away in their mouth, t 
but they did not intend to risk their own 


• Matthew \l 12 He say 
but it is not likely to have keen 
t /echarah, \IV 12 — Jesi 
the propl ccics of 7echar all U 
chapters of th s j ropl ct from the 
import! it m she 1 ng what h s a 


S is ©i-niued by Luke 
m ented 

is deliberately app] ed 
hnself so that the 
n nthcnvnrds ire most 


lives m attempting to realise this delightful 
prospect 

Phopiiecils or Birsa. 

They remembered Birsa s recent prophecy that 
even though the Government might capture him and 
send him to prison he would transport himself bodily 
back to 1 is home at Chalkad on the fourth day front 
his arrest leaving a loe of wood at the jail for his 
substitute \fadern Jitvtt jr, June irjll, p 547 
Prophecies or Jesus 

And he began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things and be rejected by the elders 
and the chief priests and the scribes and be killed 
and after three days rise again 

It is very doubtful how far these prophe- 
cies of death attributed to Jesus are histo- 
rical They arc first recorded long after 
the events which are said to be their fulfil- 
ment It is clear they cannot have been 
so definite as they are made out to have 
been in the gospels, for in another passage 
we are told that the disciples did not un- 
derstand them Probably they were hypo- 
thetical like Birsa’s We may suppose that 
Jesus had moods of hopefulness and moods 
of depression with gloomy anticipations of 
the future 


The March to Jerusalem 
We now come to a part of Jesus' life, to 
which there is nothing parallel m Birsa’*, 
lor Birsa did not attempt to march on 
Ranchi 


And they were in tl e way go ng up to Jerusalem 
and Jesus was going before then and tl ei were am 
a/cd and they that followed were afraid ’ Mark \ 32 


It was near the time of the Passover when 
Jews from all quarters came to Jerusalem 
as Hindus come to AUahabaa for the Magh 
Mela This was always an an\tou« time 
for the Roman authorities, since at any 
moment there might be an outburst of 
Jewish fanaticism Along with Jesus there 
went up a crowd of turbulent Galilaeans 
most or all of whom were his adherents 
He was now in very much the same position 
as another Messiah who arose sixteen 
centuries later, Sabbatat Sebt Hus Messiah 
too was at first recognized only by a small 
body of believers who kept their faith a 
secret, but afterwards by means of his 
miracles ’ he won crowds of follower? 
The Rabbis (itfema) of Jerusalem were 
however bitterk hostile to him So tt 
was with Jesus We are told * the common 
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people heard him gladly ’ 3 It appears from 
the sequel that his claims to be the Messiah, 
at first a secret of the twelve, had become 
widely known. But the learned classes, the 
scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem, had 
opposed him even in Galilee They were 
men who had received some education, 
although only on Jewish lines, and were 
probably a little less credulous about 
“miracles” than the masses Besides they 
must have had a clearer conception of the 
strength of the Roman government 
The entrt into Jerusalem 

1 And when the) draw nigh unto Jerusalem unto 
Bethphage and Beihany at the mount of Olives, he 
sendeth two of his disciples and sanh unto them go 
your way into the tillage that is over against you 
and straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall find a 
colt tied whereon no man eteryet sat loose him and 
bring him And they bring the colt 

unto Jesus and cast on him their garments and he sat 
upon him " Mark \l 1 2 7 

Jesus rode on a colt in order to shew to 
the multitude that he applied to himself 
the words ol Zechanah 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion shout 
Odaughter of Jerusalem behold thy king cometh unto 
thee he is just and having salvation lowly and 
riding upon an ass ev en upon a colt the foal of an 
as* /ech, l\ 0 

This prophecy, which is quoted by 
Matthew, must have been familiar to the 
Jewish crowd and they understood at once 
the significance of Jesus’ action 

' And many 'pread their garments upon the way 
and others branches which (hey had cut from the 
fields And they that went before and they that 
followed cned Hosanna Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the I ord Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh the kingdom of our father David Hosanna 
in the highest 

The treason was open and undisguised 
ana ive may 6e sure fiiat as soon as Pifaie 
heard the news he determined on the 
arrest of Jesus, as any Roman or British 
governor would have done in his place At 
the same time he cannot have wanted a 
combat between the Roman garrison and 
the followers of Jesus, for this would have 
led to much bloodshed and inquiries from 
head quarters We shall see that the 
method he adopted was exactly similar to 
that adopted in the arrest o( Birsa 

Certain German critics have disputed 

• Maik, \11 3; 

| Mark III 22 MI, 1 


the historicity of the Messianic entry, but 
if anything in the gospels is historical this 
must be It was witnessed by many people, 
probably hundreds, including the compan- 
ions of Jesus If Mark cannot be trusted 
when he reports a mat’er of such public 
notoriety, clearly he cannot be trusted when 
he reports incidents only known to a few 
The phrase “ Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David ” 
could not have been a later addition, for 
it has no significance for the theology 
which regards Jesus as the saviour of the 
world A little before the entry into Jerusa- 
lem Jesus was addressed by a blind beggar as 
“ the son of David ’ In the Lpistle to the 
Romans, which is older than the gospels, it 
is said that he “ was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ” and we need 
not doubt that this claim was made by 
Jesus himself Of course an obscure Jewish 
carpenter could not really trace back his 
ancestry for twenty -eight generations, but 
at a very early date genealogies were 
fabricated for him 

Attacks on Religion 

Birsa — His first move after his release from 
prison was to occupy the old Hindu temple at Chutia 
The object of this visit was probably to assert 
his claim to tie Cliota Nagpur Raj of which Chutia 
was an ancient seat Some 01 the Hindu images in ll e 
temple B rsa and his followers wantonly desecrated 

Modem Review June 1911 p ^.jS 

The modern Munda bel ef lie declared, was de 
generated To offer sacrifice in the customary way 
was w cong and not in accordance with primitive 
usage Wide World Magazine, October 1910, p 
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Jtsus — And they came to Jerusalem, and he en 
tered into the temple and began to cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple and overthrew 
the tables ol the moneychangers, and the seat of I hem 
that sold doves and he would not suffer that anv 
man should carry a vessel through the temple And 
he taught and said unto them Is u not written My 
house shall be called a house of pray er for all nations ' 
but ye have made it a den of robbers S Mark \l 
»o »6 *7 

This forcible interference with the reli- 
gious customs of Jerusalem shews that Jesus 
must have been at the head of a body of 
followers prepared to fight jf necessary 
His action wounded the priests in the most 
sensitive part of all religious organisations, 
the pocket We are told . — 

‘ The chief priests and the scribes heard it and 
sought how they might destroy him for they feared 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at Ins 
preaching Mark, M lS 
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, , 0 ,her hand, at that time, the Christians 

dent o! the young man who JM piottcled by the Roman 


the men 
naked le. 
then in Jerusalem were numerous 


and for 


he was not arrested in the Jews 


The official persecutions of Chnsti- 

of Jesus followers struck off a ma co ’ D _ the Roman government but shew intense 
tact inconsistent with the popul £ dislike ol the Jews It is very doubtful 

of Je«us al f ex . then whether the view that the condemna- 

So tion of Jesus was forced on Pilate by the 


teacher* Birsa was unknow 
cept two of the party sent to arrest him 
too Jesus was apparently unknown to all 
except Judas Yet for the previous week 
he had been daily teaching and disputing 


clamour of the Jewish multitude correctly 
represents the facts For that matter even 
in our own time everyone who has lived 
in India knows that the blame for unpo- 


>n the temple This .**{,'5! pu l a , acts .s often put on the wrong 

•‘multitude must have consisted of so M.cra P ^ If this occurs eten m journals 

of the Roman go, son who were escld d P publ.shed from day to day and 

from the temple :as G “>™ ° h .’3 n “ h , s week to week, tt is much more likely to 

an crest could _ nottake piece without ms ^ bo()ks „ hlch are written several 
approval and the soldiers must have been after , he e , ent W e must consider 

sent by his orders arrest the intrinsic probabilities of the case 

1 he gospels lay ** , d l magin e Birsa had made a triumphal entry 

and crucifixion of Jejus m to Ranch, at the head of a large body 

attribute to Pilate only a reluct “* as “ h of followers and called himself the king of 

But we must mfor- the Mundas, it is certain the authorities 

the writers of the yo p would have arrested him as soon as pos- 

of Mark pro- «ble The Roman governor might have 

inferred I he las * P witnessed P a,d ' er y 1,ttle attention to what Jesus 

bably give corr ffA. in f erences are of did in distant Galilee but must have deter- 
n y o Vare Pa The r ^laf batr h^ihty to mined on his arrest when he entered 
the Jews at the tune when the gospels ™ ng to the gospds there was a 

™5 re . r: ? the Lord Jesus and the double trial of Jesus first before the high 
prophet! “Ltd drove out us Ld please no. P„«>t and afterwards before Pont, ns P.late 
tuod^and are con.rary ,0 a„ men " On the Bu, 

. tad, .t the l.,er«..e B .l,.r. to. south, in t,.. pbemv on whrch he was condemned by 
0 >n«a> to cmbell sh ilie bare fad related by Mark the high priest was not advanced against 
l heir attempts form an instructive example of the Him in the second trial Besides from the 
growth of hclion Matthew add* Then saith Jesus J e \ v ish point of view there was nothing 
CaTrh^llSXk.^uXS^.ihth. bla.phemous m .he clarm ,o be Mess, ah 
■sword Or Ih nkest ll ou ll at 1 cannot beseech m> 


lallcr and he shall even now send me more than 
twelve legions of angels’ How then should the 
scriptures be fulfilled It at thus it must be T I uke 
idds But Jesus answered and«a d suffer ye thus 
fir And le touched his ear, and heated him 
John adds Now ihe servant s name was Matchus 
Jesus llercfcte said unto Peter Put up the sword 
into ll c sheath ' the cup wh ch the I alher hath 

"V »->“■ , 1h = “ 0 ? 

kno v ledge I ater still, Cl ri lians invented llie name second trial is probably in part fictitious 
of the soldier who according lo John, thrust his also, but one fact about it was too noto- 
vnear into Jews side of the father and mother of nous to be concealed Jesus wav crucified 

as king of the Jew., ,h». ,s ,o say as a 
political pretender, not as a religious 


since the Jews have for many centuries 
expected a Messiah A man who falsely 
claimed to be Messiah would be for Jews 
an impostor but no more a blasphemer 
than Perkin Warbeck was f he conclusion 
is that the whole story of the first trial is 
fictitious It cannot be the narrative of 
an evewitne's for not one of the com- 
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teacher ‘And the superscription of his 
accusation was written over, Tub King of 
the Jews ' Another fact is that Pilate of- 
ferred to release one of the prisoners and the 
multitude chose Barabbas rather than Jesus 
Barabbas had taken part in an insurrection 
and some of his associates, it is said, had 
committed murder It was a mere accident 
that none of the associates of Jesus had 
committed murder, for a blow with a 
sword that cuts off a man’s ear is obviously 
intended to be fatal Tor Pontius Pilate 
the two men were both rebels against the 
Roman government, and it is not likely he 
cared much which he released If Barabbas 
had been crucified instead of Jesus and 
been believed by his followers to have 
risen again, the consequences to the world 
might not perhaps after all have been vers 
different We might still have had a 
religion of the cross, only it would hate 
been connected with the name of Barabbas 
The actual life of Jesus, ol which so little 
is known, has no more to do with Chris 
tianitv, than the life of Ghazi Miyan 
with his worship in Northern India It is as 
easy to say of one man as of another 
that he is the word which was with God 
in the beginning The assertion escapes 
all verification 


Later Histoki of Birsa 


In November 18^ B rsa was sei tenced to 
undergo rgforous nnprisoi ment for iwo years and 
a half On tl e occas on of the telebrat on of the 
Diamond Jubilee ol tl e reign of Ihe F npress \ ictoria 
Birsa Munda was released from jail some time before 
the expiry of the term of 1 ■* sen ence Then follows 
ihe me dent of tic Hindu temple already quoted 
hor nearly i\ o years after this the Bhagwan 
did not stand out promn ently before the publ c 
In tie year 1 Sgy he once mate emerged from 1 is 
temporary eel pse and added dangerous pot weal 
tenets to his nnoce it rel gious teach ngs Apparently 
early in 1900 B r=a was traced to the bordering 
1? strict of in tgbhum ai d brought to Ha ichi under 
arrest Dur 1 g the pe rdency of Use case the 
Bhagwan departed th s 1 fe n the Ranchi jail 
Modern Rev ew June 1911 * 

Accord ng to Mr I usty lheiioveincnt which le 
(Ursa) had so lurbulemly nit ated dd na\ >mroe 
d ately d e out Many people reta 1 ed their belief 
in h in lor years but no further disturbal ecs took 
I lace \\ ide \\ orld Magazine Oct 1910 
It would be interesting to know what 
were exactly the beliefs of those people 


* l have followed Mr Roy s account He has 
Lt rrected Mr Lusi) s acco ini in some deta Is 


and whether they looked for the second 
coming of Birsa. 

Later History of Jlsis. 

I oc l deliver unto \ ou first of all lhai w fuc.fi also 
I received how (hut Cnrist d ed for our sms according 
to the scriptures and that lie was buried and lhat 
1 e bath been raised on the third day according lo the 
crptures and lhal he appeared to Cephas then 
to the twelve then he appeared lo above hve hun- 
dred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep then 
lie appeared to James then 10 all the apostles, and 
last ol all as to one born out of due time he appeared 
to me also I Corinthians XV l 8 


Saint Paul’s account ol the resurrection 
is the oldest Other details are given in 
the gospels but thev are mutually contra 
dictory and ol no historical value. We 
may accept as true that some time after 
the death of Jesus Saint Peter started a 
report that he had seen him and then other 
people thought they saw him loo In the 
absence of any trustworthy details it is 
impossible to explain these appearances 
Saint Paul’s own vision «eems to have been 
an hallucination without any objective 
basis 

After the death of Jesus the hopes of his 
followers assumed a modified form Their 
Messiah was wo longer on earth, but they 
expected he would come from heaven in a 
very short time 

1 or ihe Lord himself shall descend from heaven, 
w ih a shout with the v oicc of the archangel and with 
the trump of God and ihe dead in Christ shall nse 
first then we that arc il vc, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up m the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the ar and so shall we even be 
with the Lord 

This was a harmless belief, not likely to 
lead to rebellion, and in fact the Christians 
held aloof from the insurrection raised 
about a hundred years later, by another 
Messiah, Bar Cochebas 

With reference to the Quran, Noldeke 
remarks 


An unbiassed European can no doubt see many 
things at a glance more clearly lhan a good Moslem 
who is under the influence of rcl gious prejudice. 

It is equally true, with reference to Chris- 
tianity, that an Indian, especially a Hindu 
can see many things at a glance more clearly 
than a good Christian Tor thts reason 
1 have written this paper for Indians who 
approach these questions with a fresh 
mmu The points brought forward are 


• There is howev 


erstood by any. 


doubt whether tl ey can be 


EDUCATION IN THC PHILIPPINES 


hot subtle, technical points thxt cut only 
be decided bj scholars , otherwise, l should 
not hue been bold enougli to deal mih 
them 1 hey lie on the surface and require 
for their appreciation no more than good 
sense and freedom from the prejudices of a 
Christian education The view here put 
forward not tn the least new Jt is the 
view of (acitus expanded and justified 
Apparentlv it is the view ol Gamaliel, the 
Pharisee, who makes no distinction between 
Jesus and the “ prophets” Judas of Galilee 
and I heudas Naturallv during the cen- 
turies in which Chnstnnit) prevailed a 
dispassionate stud) of the life ol Jesus 
wns impossible But in the 1 8th century, 
Reimarus 0 shewed conclusiv els what were 

Sdiweit rer makes the mleresung remarl \\ lien at 
some future day our period of civilisation ‘•hall be 
closed and completed before the eyes of later e eneri 
lions G ci man theology will stand out as a great a urn 
que phenomenon in the menul and vpiruual hie of our 
time For nowhere save in the German tenpenment 
can there be found in the same perfection live hvii g 
complex of conditions and (actors — of philosophic 
ihougt t, critical acumen historical i is hi and reh 
gious (cel i g — vilhout which no deep llieo'ogj is possi 
blc Oucst of the Historical Jesu* p i 

* Reimarus was born in 1(194 and died in i/6s 
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“ The Aims of Jesus and Ins disciples ” Now, 
more than a hundred vears later, it is gradu- 
ally being recognized that Jesus was not 
a benevolent clergsmati with an interest 
in social reform His object was not to 
teach morahtv to future genentions but to 
announce that the tune is fulfilled and 
ihe kingdom of God is at hand ” Lven the 
writers who admit this however, are too 
dominated by current prejudices to see, as 
Reimarus saw, that Jesus did not adopt an 
attitude ol mere passive expectation They 
cannot perceive that Jesus was no more 
content than ihe prophets Judas of Galilee 
and Theudas, than the Messiahs Bar 
Cochebas and Sibbatai Sebi, than Birsa 
in recent times, to wait patienil\ for the 
action of God ft is repulsive to European 
prejudices to admit that Jesus added 
dangerous political tenets to Ins innocent 
religious teachings But I believe this will 
be the opinion of even m partial Indian who 
examines the question 

Homersiiam Cox 

He was a professor of Oneuta) languages at Hamburg 
His liool, was brm „ht out ten jears after his death 
bv Sessing Dr Sih veitzer B ivcs an account of it 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


I I was in the ) ear 1898 tint the last 
chapicr of the once might) Spanish 
colonial regime was ended J fie treat) 
of Pans wiped away ihe last vesliges of the 
Spanish overseas dominions from the map 
of the world 1 he stor\ of four centuries 
of illiberal policy towards the dependencies 
ended at last mutely but Joudl) proclaiming 
to the world that extreme compression al- 
waja results in explosion 
Among the last remnants that passed 
out of Spanish hands, is the beautiful 
Archipelago of the Philippines After 
manv )ears of subjection to intolerable 
oppression, after man) vears of honest 
attempts at reform, the Cilipinos raised 
at last in 1896 the siandard of revolt 
against their Spanish master About two 
\ears of vigorous campaign went on, 
with but a brief respite in the middle 
6 


The Spaniard was read) to yield Just 
at tins juncture a new figure enters into 
the held I he American eagle which had 
been hovering above with its piercing 
looks stoops down with electric speed 
An accident caused by the Spanish to an 
American ship through a mistake, served 
as a pretext for declaration of war 
with Spain A single master stroke sufficed 
to kill the scorched snake , the treaty of 
Pans was concluded bpam sold the birds 
in the bu'h in a lucrative bargain for 20 
million dollars (1 dol =3 Rs.) and America 
bought them 

To the Philippines it was a complete 
disappointment Thev expected to establish 
a republic But America claimed sover- 
eignty over them by virtue of the sale 
In the short but noble struggle which 
followed. Might was declared Right 
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The twentieth centos opened with the 
firm establishment of Antenctn domination 
over the Islands 

The occupation of the inland* In the 
USA thus foreboded no good relations 
between the rulers and the ruled Dame 
Liberty’s honest devotees refused to be 
reconciled to tins unjust piece ol aggression 
About 12 years have elapsed since the 
establishment ol American ule The 
story ol this perio l is however a noble 
effort to make full amends for the depri- 
vation of freedom I he scar 1913 mav 
see the culmination of tln« generous 
policv if the democratic party under 
the President y of Dr Wilson grants them 
independence as it his pledged itself to 
do in its platform I cannot go into the 
many sided activity of the American rule 
during this period Only one I may 
attempt to cli«cu««, however mdequately 
During the 3I centuries that ilie Philip 
pines vvre under Spanish rule constant 
efforts vvere made in the name of Catlioli 
cism to Christianise and civifi e the people 
With Christiamsaiion was clnselv as«o 
ciated the programme of education Roth 
were therefore left «0 the hands of the 
Roman Catholic pnesls and religious 
orders The history of education in the 
Philippines on my extensive scale really 
begins however only in i86j when a decree 
of the Spanish monarch enunciated the 
inauguration of a more liberal polity 
towards the native* Under this decree a 
pretty large number of primarv schools 
vvere opened and a mighty programme 
was set out, though little vvotk was done 

The history of Spanish education in the 
islands however essentially suffered from 
two faults The system of education was 
run on old and antiquated lines nf teach 
mg and no effort was made to introduce 
modern methods of education We 
cannot perhaps be very severe with Spam 
in this respect, for the simple reason, that 
Spam herself since the days of the Great 
Salamanca, was never the educational 
centre of Europe 

The close association of the Church 
with <be State and the complete supervi- 
sion of Education by the Church, produced 
another grave fault With all respect to 
the noble efforts of the religious orders in 
the Lhnstianisation of the native pnpula 
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lion, we cannot but conclude that the 
influence of the Church -is m educational 
factor tended mure to sh icUe the muid 
than to enlarge it 

With the establishment of American 
rule m the Philippines, a radical change 
came over the educational history of the 
islands 1 he eml of the first decade of the 
American administration, finds the islands 
in i state of educational efficiency , which 
no other dependenev in the world can 
boast of America has done for the Philip- 
pines within a space of ro years wliai by 
centuries of domination, has not been effect- 
ed by the Luropean nations I can but 
barely indicate here live main features of 
their policy and the achievements thereof 
Keeping aside the university of Manila 
which provides higher education in Vrt*. 
Medicine Agriculture. I'orestrv, I ngmecr- 
ing, Law, Fine Arts, Pharmacy, and Veter- 
inary Science, the education il policy of 
the islands is direc'eJ towards three ends 

I I he spread of a general and wide 
spread education among aff the p*opfc 

II 1 he imparling of a Jn„h technical 
and industrial education to the Tilipinos 

in The manufacture of an efficient corps 
of Filipino teachers equipped with sound 
education on modern lines for the discharge 
of their work in the schools 

Among these vlvtce, the second has beea 
given sp-cial attention, and the \vh6le 
educational system has been built with 
this object m view I o the I ihpino boy 
school or college education is not bv 
anv means an avenue leading to official 
distinction Education comes to him and 
is received by him is a means of develop- 
ing the economic resources of his country 
md not is a stepping stone to a long and 
perhaps ignoble period of official serfdom 
1 f he spread of general education - 
the prccoUegiate education covers a course 
of 1 1 veare, divided into, 4 years of pri 
mary course, three vears of intermediate, 
and four years of secondary The Islands 
divided (or purposes of educationil 
administration into 38 divisions, every 
division being under a division supermten- 
~ 5 n * J” eac h of tbe«e divisions there is a 
nigh School provided 1 he divisions ate 
again subdivided into groups of Munici- 
palities I very group has one or more 
intermediate schools Lvcry municipal iiy 
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is provided with some primary school , 
which not unusually contain one or two 
grades ot the intermediate course In ad- 
dition to the schools m llie Municipalities 
are established what are called the llamo 
or hamlet schools in the villages surround- 
ing the town Tins class of school is the 
unit m the organisation of the educational 
system It is the school which reaches the 
mass of the people even in the remote 
country places 

Before attempting to give an) idea of 
the extent of the general spread of education, 

1 mav say a few words concerning the 
courses taught in the schools We notice, 
all through the School curriculum, the great 
anxiety felt by the Government for the 
industrial regeneration of the land Be- 
sides the ordmarv routine of reading, 
writing, language. Arithmetic, Geographv, 
and Hygiene, the primary course includes 
a distinct and important element in the 
shape of industrial education The nature 
of the industry to be taught, depends very 
much on the nature of the locality, and 
the materials available there In the first 
and second years about 30 minutes’ time is 
assigned to industrial work every day In 
the third year, the time vanes from 45 
to 60 minutes, while in the fourth year, 
60 to too minutes of industrial work is 
done every day 

During the first year, the industrial work 
is broadly divided into two branches the 
manufacturing and the industrial 1 very 
student is required to choose one of these 
courses Under the wide discretion allowed 
to the division Superintendents, may be 
taught in the case of the manufacturing 
industry, — the making of mats and bags 
from bun, caragomoi, and other similar 
fibres, the making of fans, trays and picture 
frames from a combination of bun or 
caragomoi, with bamboo or rattan, the 
making of $mall baskets and book satchels 
from caragomoi, bun, cocoanut fibre, co- 
coanut mid rib and rattan, with nito and 
irao for furnishing and decorating 

In the second year, besides Hand-weaving 
and Gardening, directed on a better scale, 
a student may choose any one of the follow- 
ing courses (j) wood-working which con 
sists of —polishing coconut shells, mak 
mg canes and pictures frames making 
rulers, spoons, dippers etc (2) Clay modell 


ing cubes, spheres, cylinders, pyramids, 
animals, etc (3) Lace making on simple 
patterns (for girls) 

In the 3rd scar, the student t-, expected 
to be sufficiently able to make well some 
serviceable, artistic, and usually saleable 
article , and no credit is given to him un 
less lie gives evidence of knowledge of the 
technique of the art and familiarity with 
the materials, out of which the article is 
made, and their preparation Any two of 
the following courses may be chosen 
(1) Hand-weaving making of all kinds of 
mats, slippers hammocks, fish nets and 
hats 2 Basketry 3 Gardening 4 Wood- 
working, framing of hyloplates, repanng 
desks windows, door*, tables, etc , making 
lace bobbins, bat racks etc 5 Bamboo and 
rattan worl 6 Loom weaving 7 Pottery 

8 Sewing 9 Lace miking 

With the fourth \car the student finishes 
the primary course I he industrial work 
of this course is designed to be so practical 
in character, that the years work will in 
some measure prepare every boy and girl 
for earning a living or making a home A 
large number of courses are offered of which 
any two may be chosen , v iz , 1 Hand weav- 
ing 2 Basketry 3 Gardenirg 4 Poultry 
raising 5 Wood working 6 Bamboo and 
Rattan work 7 Loom weaving 8 Pottery 

9 Domestic science cutting and making 
ot Garments elementary cooking House- 
hold sanitation (10 I acemakmg n Cm- 
broidery 

After graduating from the primary school, 
the student may' continue bis work in the 
intermediate course , or he mav seek 
admission into the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades, for purposes of specialisa- 
tion About this special school, we will 
have occasion to speak later 

The intermediate course has been 
specialised into 6 different lines as follows 
1 General course, 2 the course in T eaching, 
3 the course in Farming, 4 the Trade course, 
5 the course in House keeping and house 
hold art*, 6 the course for Business The 
courses are intended to help students of 
limited means m securing a training that 
will directly prepare them for a useful life 
Besides giving instruction in grammar 
and composition, reading and writing, 
arithmetic and drawing, in common, the 
various cour«es impart instruction in their 
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special brand it*. The fciudcnt in jhe 
general comic learn* more c ( GcogrJplit* 
History, Miihc, IMiytinlogv, etc, those m 
I arming art imlrtiCld in plant Me uni farm 
work, the trnlc count deal* with *hop- 
wotk. and the con tie in demesne scirnic 
speenhte* in conking, needle-work Jml 
weaving, ethics, hygiene* and phikinhgv 
In the bourse (or buwics* 1* taught it pc- 
writing, book keeping, geograph*. In** ™ 
and caicrmiicnl 

I lie ircnnilarj couric i» directed more on 
general line* and ai a preparatory course to 
the Coll cue Consequently it i* niore aca- 
demical ui character consisting 'I History, 
Mathematic*, Natural Science*, and I an- 
guages 

Having thus taken a cum r* glincc at 
the course* taught in the » chords I may 
attempt to *tatc without criticism or com- 
ment, a lew incootroieitible fact* indicat- 
ing the spread ol education and the 
result* achieved therein 

The total population ol the island* 
number a trifle more than 7 million* (he 
population ol the ccliod going age ha* been 
roughly estimated at 1 2 1 5 (/ft nearly ' 
of the entire population It 1* admitted 
that tin* figure 1* nrt by an* mean* an 
accurate one Hut fr r practical purpose* 
we may accept this figure as furls c met 
without claiming an* prclenti 1 1 matin mi 
tical precision 

During the official >car 19101911 the 
islands maintained 4121 primar* 2^5 inter 
mediate, and 38 secondary schools Hum 
benng among them the annual enrollment 
of 5,82,115 24974 3 JO} and an a*crage 
monthly enrollment ol 133047 20952 

2,890 respectively The total number of 
schools is thus 440 { having an annual 
enrollment of 6 10493 an I an average 
monthly enrollment of 44G 8 c 9 It 1$ thus 
evident that about 501 per cent <f the 
age population Vise been drawn lo 
the schools 

The Government spent during 19101911 
about 6,900 000 pesos or about 10,350000 
Rupees on education It means an expen 
ditureofi5<}6 peso* or nearly 23 Rupee* 
on the average for the education of every 
student at school ll means a las of Rs 
1 6 o on every head in the Philippines for 
purposes of educauen These figures are 
Mauling enough bureaucrats ol the type 


cd Sir Arthur J.awlty will dmibtttss shrug 
their shoulder* at such rnonstrrtu* burden on 
the innocent and ever desirable to-be-tgnor* 
ant peasant 

I he fact is that whin the question ol 
education i« discussed, the (internment of 
the Philippine* doc* not shed tears on the 
possibiblv of increased taxation l.vcn at 
ns first session, the Philippine assembly 
bopclosly Imt its head and tintlirilingly 
appropriated about 1 J million Rupees, for 
the const ruci ion of school-building*, for 
a populilion forming les* than ,'o parr of 
India's ‘teeming millirn*’ Iloih the rulers 
and the ruled appreciate that the future 
of the country lies m the education of her 
cluldien ind hoib have earnest!* set them- 
selves to the task 

A* a clear demonstration of this policy 
the Plubppne Government has consistently 
maintained iliat no considerations of 
pov ch v should deter a Filipino boy or girl 
from prmecutmg any braneb of study. 
Consequently it has been very early ruled 
rhai every bov and girl arc to be provided 
at ihe expenve of the State nor only with 
a free and liberal education but alto with 
all the books and oilier necessary equip- 
ment* tl creof Rigorous supervision ol 
the class teacher serves as an efficient 
check agaimt ill destruction of the books, 
grin nd to the students, through mutilation 
or „rn*s carelessness No plea tase that 
ol vi* major or act of God can excu«e any 
studrm for the loss of a book. Again the 
possibility of any misappropriation by the 
officials is wisely provided against by a 
careful fixing of rcspon'ibilitv and close 
supervision of accounts 

Reference has been made in the last 
para to ‘Girl’ Yes— in the Philippines 
* Girls 1 also read In te*pcct of coeduca- 
tion of boys and girls, the Phil ippmcs stand 
perhaps prc-emtncnily supreme in the 
Orient Out ol a total number of 484 689 
pupils on ihc rolls in the month of 
September 1910, no less I ban 186 489 were 
girb, against 298,200 boys, giving thus a 
rough proportion of 2 to 3 
General spread is not the only feature 
of this educaunnal system Industrial 
training along the lines indicated by 
local conditions, has been an essential 
feature of public education in the islands 
the various kind* of mduMry that have 
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been pul on the programme of instruction 
have already been detailed Of these how- 
ever, wood-working i» one of the first 
industrial subjects to be introduced and 
developed Beginning with the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades in 1901, it spread 
gradually through all the provincial schools 
'Instruction for construction * ha« always 
been the ideal which the upbuilders of 
the Filipino education set before them- 
selves Not that mere theoretical exercises 
are wholly discarded , but that greater 
insistence on utilitv and the commercial 
side of the work has been tfic governing 
factor of their policv 

During the la«t few years the prnnarv 
trade schools have rapidly increased m 
number amounting to nearly 2 36 with a tola) 
equipment of 33 015 pesos or 50 thousand 
Rupees producing a commercial out put 
of about 31 thousand Rupees annuallv 
Out of a total of 17343 pupils enrolled in 
the 4th grade 10356 pupils took shop work 
during the official year 1911-1912 

Nor should we omit to say a few words 
about the Trade Schools of the intermediate 
course JJiese schools are rapidl> increts- 
mg in number consisting now of 14 The 
total appropriation for the 12 Schools of 
last year, was nearly 116000 Rupee-. (773 
6997 pesos) I he total imount of manufac- 
tures turned out during the past year was 
53978 98 pesos or about 80 thousand Rupees 
worth, yeilding a profit of (15965 48 pesos) 
24 thousand Rupees to the institutions il we 
exclude the salaries of teachers 

I hese are some ol the favts 1 have not 
by any means given an adequate idea of 
the Schools But i believe that it does 
not require any great stretch of imagination 
to understand the nature of the system, 
which these figures represent The High 
manual skill which the Filipino by his 
inherent nature possesses, is given an intel- 
ligent direction both by reason ol the 
general cultunl education, and the 
superior expert teaching 

n The technical education — 

Having thus rapidly glanced over the 
general eductiona) scheme ive will try to 
consider for a while the chief Industrial 
School of the Islands First organised in 
1901 the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades, at first offered instruction only in 
two courses, its , iron and wood-working 
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During the last Jo years it has rapidly deve- 
loped into a flourishing institution imparting 
instruction in ti courses and having on its 
rolls no less than 543 pupils 

The minimum qualification for admission 
of a student, is the satisfactory completion 
of the primary course Students who have 
done higher work in the provincial inter- 
mediate schools, are also admitted and are 
given credit for the work they did As 
usual no tuition fees are charged T he 
average entrance age is about 17 years ft 
14 interesting to note that admission to the 
institution is conditional on the promise to 
follow -1 trade upon graduation But this 
promise is houeier only a moral under- 
standing and is not enforced by means of 
any legal sanction 

I he entire course covers a period of 7 
vears during which the School attempts 
to give in addition to the special instruc- 
tion in Arts and I rade«, the essentials of 
both the intermediate ami secondary 
academic courses 

The special courses are about eleven m 
number and will peihaps bear enumeration 
1 Normal industrial course, 2 Preparatory 
l ngineenng course, 3 Drafting, 4 Cabinet 
making 5 Building construction, 6 Wheel 
vvnghting 7 Machine shop practice, 8 
Stationary engineering, 9 Automobile op- 
eration, to Blacksimtlnng 11 Ceramics 

lhe courses are designed primarily to 
train voung men to earn a livelihood by 
following a trade Even at School the 
commercial vide of the work is greatly 
emphasised Last year about 33,134 43 
pesos or nearlv 50 thousand Rupees worth 
of work was done This handsome return 
not only paid the price of the raw materials 
employed but also permitted a good return 
to students working outside the regular 
class hours or during the vacations I ast 
year about 5000 Rupees have been so 
distributed T his is a pretty decent return 
considering the total number of students 
is only 543 

This is in outline the scheme of the 
industrial education Great efforts are 
being made to improve and standardise 
its efficiency A beautiful and high class 
monthly — the Philippine Craftsman — keeps 
the interest of industrial discussion afloat 
Vigilent Inspectors of Industries serve to 
standardise the level of instruction m the 
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various provincial schools Conferences 
of leaders stimulate a continual interest 
in them towards a high level ol efficiency 
Occasional industrial exhibitions not only 
promote a very healthy spirit of emulation 
among the different schools but also serve 
as rare and yet most valuable pieces of 
public instruction In the annual carnival 
of 1911 tie educ mortal exhibit occupied 
the largest space and commanded the 
greatest attraction The sales and orders 
of the exhibits amounted to ab ut 17 
thousand Rupees 

It is yet perhaps too soon to expect any 
material advance m the industrial position 
of the islands But one thing may be safely 
asserted that the majority of boys ind girls 
eat and wear what they have produced w ith 
their own hands Signs are not also 
wanting to loreshadow the great results 
of the future 1 he hat exports of the 
islands increased from 6a 1 475 in 1910 to 
io’ 5 5>,6 in 1911 Doubtless the Schools 
have much to do with the rapid increase 
Many other instances may be given had 
not limitations of space restricted my 
freedom 

111 I will close this paper with a few re 
marks on the teaching staff of the islands 
•I he Government almost at the beginning 
of the occupation of the islands imported 
a body of 7^0 American teachers for pur 
poses ol impariu g English Instruction The 
progress of Education has been much ham 
pered during the early years of the occupa- 
tion owing to the lack of Filipino teachers 
But such men as were available were taken 
advantage of Corferences and assemblies 
of teachers especially during the vacations, 
have been promoted by the Director of Ldu 
cation These resulted not only in establishing 
better telatiorvs between the American and 
Filipino teacher* but also served as an 
educating factor to the latter The assembly 
at Baguio, first established 6y Dr DP 
Barrow* the then Director of Education 
(now Head of Pol Sc Dept in the Umv of 
Cal USA) has been of great value, and 
has proied highly successful in the realisa- 
tion of il e*e end* Professors from the 
American Universities are invited to give 


a course of lectures on special topics m ihis 
assembly In 1910 and 1911 courses in 
several industrial subjects, including lace- 
makmg, embroidery and minor industries, 
were provided 

1 he assembly of 191 1 was visited by two 
distinguished lecturers from the University 
of Chicago Dr John Paul Goode and Dr 
Francis \V Sheperdson, who gave a series 
of Jectures on commercial, geographical, 
and economic subjects, and on American 
History 

I he Philippine Normal School was estab- 
lished in 1907 and is the normal centre in the 
islands for the manufacture of teachers 
I Ins school now attempts to impart instruC- 
1 on through correspondence courses also 
for the benefit of those teachers who may 
not be able to leave their class rooms 

Another recourse for the manufacture 
of teachers was the system of Pensionades 
Under this system about 209 have been 
sent to America during the last 8 years In 
the year 1907, the islands, having hardly 
i’<jth of the population of India, maintained 
about 183 students in America at a cost 
of more than 3 lakhs of Rupees 

These are some of the means by which 
the Government attempts to improve ihe 
educational staff of the islands At the 
present day there are 8403 F ilipino teachers 
against 683 American teachers— a pretty 
efficient corps 

I have but barely sketched out the 
main outlines of the educational system, 
while I have not attempted even to say a 
word about ihe University Personal 
contact with the present and the previous 
directors of Education in the islands, during 
whose regime most of the reconstruction 
was done, inspired me to speak a few words 
to my countrymen 1 hese words might 
be of some pertinence, especially after the 
defeat of the Hon Mr Gokhale s Bill for 
free primary education If 1 have indicated, 
however faintly on what ground we stand, 
my task is done 

B S Sarmv 

Uvivirsitv of Califormv 
Berkeley Cal , f J a 
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There has been a must remathable de\eioj>meni 
in educational ideas in our country during the course 
of the last few years A dissatisfaction with the 
present educational institutions has given n*c to moie 
than one practical scheme and structure which are 
attracting the attention of our people I he Hindu 
and the Moslem Universities are on the fair way to 
progress, the Dacca Uim-rsity ( n.nmiiue hue 
submitted their Report while the old Universities as well 
arc taking the stock, adapting their equipment t« 
modem needs in the ncwlv arou c «d education d 
enthusiasm of our people Societies for imparting free 
education have been aUo started m dilfeienl parts of tlic 
country Night schools for day labourers liavc been open 
ed and the dovofon of enthusiastic young men and slu 
dents tit the causeXrf mass education 1 ms been unique in 
the history of education in nur country In the midst of 
these educational advances it is ro wonder tliat new 
educational theories hive also been springing up ■ 
Professor Bettoy Kumar Saikar Nl \ has been writing 
for several y ears on the subject of education .and his 
education >1 works are to-day a healthy and stimulating 
force in Bengal Himself a devoted worker in tne 
cause of education, he is guiding several institutions 
in Bengal in which he has found scope for illustrating 
his educational theories Ihesc theories have been 
summarised 111 a neat little volume of the author entitled 
yiisha Samaloch nia which lias been published of 
late According to the author the object of all educa 
tion is to develop originality of mind a love of 
bold and independent thinking, — a trait so seldom to 
be met with 111 the minds of average educated Indians 
He seeks to cultivate this trait in the mind of the 
student through his inductive method of teaching 
m the modern languages in the sciences and other 
branches of general learning to sonic extent I he 
system has been eivcn a fair trial and has established 
itself in the west. But Professor Sarkar has for llie first 
lime applied tins method comprehensively to the vinous 
branches of study and also to the leaching of in 
.ulftaurmat .lavygiu^v -like -Sanskrit JJ.iv judutnu* yd 
teaching Sanskrit without grammar iv very sug-jest ■' u 
and deserves caietul consideration at the hands of 
every educationist I he student 111 his sv stem begins 
with the sentence is the unit of thought jnd 
Cxpreston, not with words and roots He his not 10 
commit to meinor-v the definitions of grammar, or live 
dedenvions and conjugations 0/ the roots, and is thus 
free to learn the language much sooner than his peer 
in the indigenous tols or in the public schools I o all 
students of Sanstcn', the method will, indeed, prove 
very instructive It is hoped that the author will find 
other schools than his own which will try his methods 
and principles of teaching 

As an exponent of the inductive method, again, 

* Sikihu Semahnnu*, l.v Pryf Btntv Ivunnr 
hath,*, M v , author of S it In Jfiinan 


the author does not believe in the text book s\ stem 
and righili insists tint what one should team are 
not books but subject s Bui « should show the results 
of study not periodical)! after the I ipse of a year 
or of several month*, but every dav m the session 
{- xamuntions must be daily and the terms of tcademic 
life is well as the sv stem of rewaids be says, should 
be not by ye irs or months, but according to subjects 
or portions of subjects studied Flic author’s scheme 15 
thus a corrective of the wrongs of education such as Is 
given in our public schools to day A ‘(udenl who has 
to prepare for an examination must perforce overload 
Ins uiemorv with v ague general notions so as to hive 
untv a superficial knowledge of the subjects l lie 
sv*iem of ‘cramming is further promoted by tht 
fict that in our matriculation schools the bois began 
10 team ‘ubjects 111 a language of which they hive 
not at the time acquired a practical knowledge P10 
• lessor Sarkir therefore n s lufv insists tin the 
mother tongue should be the medium of instruction 
Where the vernacular is poor and inadequate to the 
standard, he linpes that the educationists of our 
country will devote their full energies 10 develop and 
enrich the vemacu/ir wit lull a short time by the 
system of patronage and endowments on tl e protec- 
tive principle In Bengal the Sahitva Pnruhal has 
rv cognised the importance of his scheme of fostering 
and protecting vernacular literature We can only 
liope that its efforts 111 this line will be attended with 
speedv success 

In Professor S irkars programme the element trv 
courses are more comprehensive than those followed 
in our «ecundary schools No student is left without 
the knowledge of the rudiments of all the natural 
sciences as well as of national history and literature 
His i ductivc method enables the students to follow 
these diflerent subjects with no difficulty As to 
lechnologv and applied sciences, he has pointed out 
that their courses should be so planned as to utilise 
the economic resources and meet the local needs of 
■the ,n»)nle .(nr vs-lvnm .tlu* .io.sUtui.ino .*# .msaiv* JJiw 
conception of a separate educational institution to 
meet the requirements of a particular locality is bold 
enough ‘n India But in the more advanced countries 
m I uropc and America, an educational organisation 
is meant to satisfy local needs, representing a distinct 
and characteristic type of technical and umversitv 
education \ sed-sulfictcnt educational equipment 
for each district, with us tvpical forms of rural educa 
non, handicrafts and industries, is a desideratum in 
India, and will restore the importance of the part 
played by our ancient teachers in building up the 
civic life of the people A district committee 
of education, with ns own professors, teachers and 
inspectors thus working unaided and unfettered by ail 
extraneous organisation » nl command more respect 
and confidence than cur present day educational suit 
wlo seem to l lave absolutely no concern with the 
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According to a uniform mould U is indeed most 
su table for the Irainng of the average mind, but 
does not develop to the full the inner self of every 
individual Thus though it ts highly efficient it is 
not conducive to the highest art of living But if the 
end is not mere e ‘ficrent living if the purpose of 
teaching is to bn lg more out of man rather than to 
put more into h m, the highest ideal will be realised 
not by mechanical practice but by the Hindu pada 
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gogic system m which the relation between masters 
and pupils is one of personal love, devotion and con- 
fidence Responsible t> of one single individual for 
the development of a man s soul is thus the basis 
of the h ghest form of training and as long as the 
school does not imply this direct responsibility , it mil 
not be found true to the highest ideals 

Kadha Ivamal Mikerjee 


THE QUR’AN 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN Or Dr WEILS ISLAMITISCIIE VoLkER, 

13 v Mr S Khuda Bukiish, m a , bcl (Oxon), Bar-a t-Lau , 

CtLCUTTY UtmERSITV LECTURER IN HlSTORl OF ISLAM 


Q UR’AN is the Arabic name for the 
Muslim Bible, or the collection of 
messages delivered by Mohamed in 
the name of God, in his capacity as an 
inspired prophet — messages which, according 
to him, were now transmitted by the angel 
Gabriel and now directly revealed to him 
in visions or in dreams 

Unlike the Bible the Qur an is not a book 
arranged according to chronological order, 
or according to the nature of its contents. 
It is a motley collection of hymns, sprayers, 
dogmas, sermons, fables, legends. Jaws and 
temporary ‘ordinances, with reiterations and 
contradictions This is due to the fact that 
Mohamed did not personally collect the 
revelations announced by him during a 
period of twenty-three years Probably he 
did not wish them all to be preserved, for 
a great number of them dealt only with 
matters of passing importance So many 
changes had he effected in his laws and 
in his teachings that he possibly feared 
to hand them all down to posterity Finally 
he wished, until death, to keep himself 
free to make necessary additions and alter- 
ations After his death all the fragments 
of the revelations were put together, even 
those that were revised or repealed 
Verses of the Qur’an, scattered in all 
directions and recorded on parchment, 
leaves, stones, bones and other rude mate- 
rials or those that were preserved in the 
luemory of his contemporaries — all, indeed, 
were collected together and divided into 
chapters — large or small — without any 


regard to chronology or their contents 
Thus arose the Qur'an with all its 
imperfections as we know it 

Only by a careful examination of the life 
of Mohamed and the language of the Qur an 
are we able, to a certain extent, to fix the 
date of its individual Suras With the 
help of the Arab biographies of Mohamed, 
of which some go back to the second century 
of the Hegira, vve are able to determine 
the dates of those sections 0/ the Qur’an 
which refer to historical events Where 
such is not the case the determining factors 
are the form and the contents of the revela- 
tions In the beginning Mohamed appears 
as a reformer, later as the founder of a new 
religion, and finally as a ruler and a law- 
giver In the first period he was entirely car- 
ried away by an overpowering enthusiasm 
His language is rhythmical It bears a 
true poetical colouring In the second 
period cool calculation takes the place of 
excited imagination He is rather rhetori- 
cal than poetical His language is sober and 
well reasoned, and it springs forth no 
longer as before from the heart with 
warmth and spontaneity In the third 
period the language falls absolutely flat 
It is insipid not only when laws are laid 
down, directions issued, or accounts of wars 
related, but also when he describes the 
omnipotence of God, the beauty of the 
world, the terrors of the day of judgment 
and the splendour of paradise 

Abu Bakr was the first to collect the 
Qur an The reason for the collection i& 
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id to ha\c been the death of many literate 
persons in the war against the false prophet 
Musailaniah and the fear that soon there 
might be none left who understood or 
knew the Our an by heart A certain 
Zaid lbn 1 habit who had served as secretary 
to the prophet was commissioned to collect 
the revelations When he had done his work 
he made it over to the Caliph, from whose 
hands, on his death, it passed on to his 
successor, Omar, who in turn left it to his 
daughter Hafzah, the widow of the prophet 
Zaid s work was nothing more nor less 
than a transcript of the scattered fragments 
regardless of any order or division into 
chapters This collection was not the 
official version, for there were other frag- 
ments still in circulation which differed 
more or less from it and which led to disputes 
as to the correct reading of particular pas 
sages To put an end to this position of 
iffairs fatal alike to the laws and the 
unit) of the faith the Caliph Uthman 
ordered a fresh redaction of the Our an 
its basis being the collection under the 
Caliph Abu Bakr 

On its completion the Caliph sent a copy 
to all the chief cities of the provinces and 
ordered the destruction of other versions 
which differed from it I he division of the 
Quran into 114 chapters dates from the 
time of the Caliph Uthman but as already 
mentioned the division was effected without 
reference to its contents or to any chronolo 
gical order 

As regards the arrangement it was 
chiefly designed with a view to its length — 
the longer sections being placed in the begin 
ning the shorter at the end Since then 
Uthman s Ouran has passed for lheauthons 
ed version of the divine revelation and 
although later readings came into existence, 
differing from each other, owing to further 
copies having been made— these can be 
traced back to the defectiveness of the 
kufic writing which remained in use for 
several centuries and in which not only 
the vowel signs were wanting but also the 
diacritical marks which serve to distinguish 
letters similar to each other 

As to its contents, it is, as already 
mentioned, of a very mixed character It 
includes not only the whole of his teachings 
and his legislation, but also a considerable 
portion of his life an account of his 


temporal and spiritual warfares, as also 
the history and the savings of the prophets 
that had gone before him 

If vve would arrange the Ouran chrono- 
logical!) we must begin with those re- 
velations which deal with the mission 
of Mohatncd, his spiritual wrestlings, result- 
ing in the conviction that he is trul) called 
by God to fight against the superstition of 
his people and to enthrone, in the place 
of idolatry, the worship of one all-power 
ful, alt-knowing God who punishes the 
wicked and the unfaithful frequently 
enough in this life, but always for certain 
in the next, and also rewards the good 
and the faithful To this may be added 
his attacks upon his opponents who 
despised him and declared him a liar, 
and the words of consolation which God 
addressed to him to cheer him on in the 
path of endurance and perseverance 
Man> sums of tins period paint the joys 
of paradise and the terrors of hell with a 
brush deeply dyed in material colour*, and 
portray the terrible catastrophies which 
will herald the Day of Judgment 
Others contain praters, hymn*, impreca- 
tions and so forth 


I o these suras, mostly short ones — 
bearing the impress of passionate excite- 
ment — follow somewhat longer ones con- 
taining further explanation of individual 
articles of faith, or rhetorical embellish- 
ments of numerous legends of the older 
people and the prophets, with the object 
of inspiring courage in his followers and 
terror m his opponents In fact Mohamed 
identifies himself with the former prophets 
and puts into thetr mouth words such as 
he addressed to the Mekkans They loo 
are stated by him to have been misjudged 
by their contemporaries until truth triumph- 
ed and the sinners were put to shame 
and perished To this period also belong 
turther polemics agatnst disbelief which 
called lor miracles from the Prophet in 
support of his divine mission But the 
; a,wa Js referred to the inner truth 
and the outward perfection of his revelation 
?? S,gn of ,ts d »vme origin 

er t w' S , period also belong several 
,r h,cl V he Semi paid homage to 
aS the wond erful account ol 

"eaten which nvtny of his 
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contemporaries regarded merely as a dream, 
several precepts of an ethical nature, and 
attacks on the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity and the crucifixion of Christ Over 
and above these there was a great deal of 
repetition of what had already been said 
before about God, prophccv, immortality 
and the future life 

The reflations delivered after his emi- 
gration to Medina constitute the conclusion 
of the Qur’an 1 here, in lengthy suras and 
protracted verses, in which nothing survives 
of poetry save the rhyme, there are to be 
found elaborate discourses directed against 
the Jews and the hypocrites of Medina, who 
like the Mekkans before, secretly ridiculed 
and opposed him There are to be found 
an exposition of the laws* of war, and a 
history of the various campaigns conducted 
against the Jews and the heathen 
Victories are set down to divine aid — 
mishap to want of trust in God In 
between are to be found many laws of 
ritual, many legislative enactments of , 
a civil and criminal nature, called forth by 
the necessity of the moment 

As we are not writing here a Muslim Jus 
Canontcum we will content ourselves only 
with those laws and articles of faith which 
have been of some consequence in the deve- 
lopment of the Muslim people Recognised 
as the Qur’an is, as the basis and founda- 
tion of Muslim law and theology, it must 
not be forgotten that many individual 
doctrines and laws are of later growth 

After the death of the Prophet the 
Muslims themselves felt that a book like the 
Qur'an, without sequence or si stem, with all 
its repetitions and contradictions, oblivious 
of many important dogmas and laws, would 
hariiiy suffice to serve as a guide in ait 
matters theological By theology the 
Muslims understood all matters dogmatic, 
ritualistic and juristic They had, at first, 
recourse to the traditions of the Prophet 
orally handed down, and to the examples 
of his public and private life ( HaJith and 
Sunna/i),) but when this source, easy as it 
was to keep it going, failed them, they 
turned to the decisions of the Imams , » e , 
Caliphs, for ihey were the spiritual chiefs 
of Islam Upon the basis of the Our an, the 
tradition, the decisions of the Imams, there 
arose, with the aid of analogy and deduc- 
tion, a still more stately edifice, including 


within Us circumference politics, laws, ri- 
tuals and dogmas, which, under the Abbasids, 
was cast into its final shape 

hour chief schools of theology and law 
arose in Islam, each bearing the name of its 
founder They attained the highest authority. 
The text book 3 composed by each of these 
founders serves up to the present day as the 
basis of theology and jurisprudence These 
four schools were those of the Hanafites 
(called after Abu Hanifa 0 b 80 A. H ; d. 
150 A H) , the Malikites (called after Malik 
Ibn Anas b 90 A. H or 95 A H , d 177 178 
A H) , the Shafiites (called after Mohamed 
Ibn Idris A 1 Shafit b 150 A. H ,d 204 A H) 
and the Hambahtes (called after Ahmad 
lbn Hambal b 164 A H , d 241 A. H.). These 
four teachers, known as the Sunnites, are 
regarded as orthodox, because they acknow- 
ledge the same fundamental basis of 
religion, though they differ from each other 
on minor points. I hey consider sacred the 
traditions of the Prophet and the decisions 
of the first Caliphs as explaining and supple- 
menting the Qur’an m opposition to the 
Shiites, or the supporters of Alt and his race, 
who reject many of the traditions coming 
from the opponents of Ah, and deny a bind- 
ing force to the decistons of the Caliphs 
outside the family of All for such they 
condemn as usurpers t 

In the first century of the Hejira even the 
most important articles of faith, such as the 
theory of God and Providence, did not pass 
wholly unchallenged They gave birth to 
most contentious debates We can scarcely 
expect a clear cut system of theology from a 
man such as Mohamed was, a man wholly 
destitute of intellectual training 

Later, therefore, when, in consequence of 
contact » it b the Persian religion and Greek 
philosophv, there was awakened among the 

* [So legal » mings of Abu Manila hate reached 
us nor does be seem to ha*e Inmself cast his system 
into a hushed code That « as done by his immediate 
pupils, and especially b) two, the Oadtu \bu \ usuit 
«ha died 111 A II 1S2 and" Mohamed Ibn at 
Hassan who died m 1S9 V H See Macdonalds 
Muslim Theology, pp 117 Ck/!<Uiher, Dio Zahin- 
ten pp lyetseq see the chapter on Mohatnedan 
late in Von Kremer s cuilurgescbtchle dcs orients It 
has been translated into Lnghdibj hhuda Uukhsh j 
f (In Potaks Persicn (Das I and und 'tine Be- 
ftohner) the reader will find all the points of differ- 
ence between the Shiahs and Sinms very rartfullv 
noted, vol I. ,,29 et seq Tr 
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Arabs a speculative spirit and an over 
powering thirst for knowledge — the simplest 
article of faith led to violent discussion or 
permanent schism Mohamed required of 
his followers belief in one, all present, all 
powerful invisible alt wise, all knowing 
just, merciful God — the Creator and the 
Preserver of the universe 
However simple this view of divinity — 
it opened to every possible sect a wide 
battlefield which grew wider as philosophic 
studies extended more and more for 

every acquisition in this field was made to 
serve some theological doctrine which had 
to be traced back to the text of the holy 
Qur an Even in the earliest period some 
of the orthodox views relating to the 
character of the deity and His relation to 
mankind so also the views relating to the 
Qur'an appeared to many Muslims as 
blasphemously polytheistic These thought 
ful Muslims who in the beginning only 
protested against some of the beliefs of the 
party tn power bore the name of the 
muiaszahles* They were called so be 
cause they rejected the orthodox view 
They refused credence to the extreme ortho 
dox view which treated the attributes of 
God as qualities actually possessed bv Him 
1 bey on the contrary regarded Him merely 
as the quintessence of wisdom goodne<s 
power and other attributes 

The theory of divine justice led them 
further on to the belief in the freedom 
of the human will while the orthodox 
showed a strong leann g towards 
the doctrine of predestination As a 
natural result of the Justice of God they 
believed in different grades of sin and their 
punishment wh le according to the ortho 
dox one who had committed a sin and had 
died without penance was doomed toeternal 
hell fire From the doctrine of the oneness 
of God the tiutaxzahtes naturally concluded 
that the Qur an was created because other 
wise they would have had to accept that 
the two had co existed eternally 
The orthodox, on the other hand main 
tamed the eternal character of the Quran, 
otherwise God being eternal the Quran 
would not be regarded as part of God s 
essence On any other assumption the whote 
doctrine of the divine revelation would be 
* [See Bra nes It II st of Persa \o| I pp 
jSGclseq Tr ] 


undermined is it in fact was actually 
undermined since the inula unities denied 
the divine origin and the absolute inspir- 
ation of the Qur an 

We should not, however, consider the 
doctrine of the divine decree destroying the 
freedom of the human will, as at all 
countenanced bv the Quran — though a 
large section of the orthodox Muslims 
so regard it This doctrine was 
meant to inspire confidence to overcome 
cowardice to inculcate submission to the 
will of Allah to serve as a warning against 
the pride and haughtiness of prosperity 
rather than to paralyse human activity or 
to destroy the freedom of the human will 
We must interpret those individual passages 
of the Qut an in which a certain carelessness 
is extolled as a virtue as intended to 
discourage too great a care of oneself to 
the neglect of the higher duties of serving 
God through virtuous practices Thus 
the entire religious system of Moha- 
med founded on hope and fear proclaims it- 
setf against the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination fn his system the fate of man 
beyond the grave is made dependent on 
his rel gious belief and on his own personal 
actions 

He who seeks the world says the Qur an, 
to him shall we give forthwith according 
to our will but in the life to come he will be 
ridiculed rejected and he will burn in hell 
In another passage it says — Enjoy the best 
things that have been sent down to you 
ere punishment overtakes you and you no 
longer find any help before the soul calls 
out woe to me’ 1 have sinned, and [ have 
belonged to the trifier* or if God had guided 
me 1 would have feared Him or if I could 
only return to the earth once more I would 
act righteously Not so 1 my signs (1 e 
the Qur an) reached you but you declared 
them to be lies \ou were arrogant and un- 
believing 


Again there ; 


, - — passages in the Ou «... 

which suggest that man, so far is virtue and 
belief are concerned is only a blind instru- 
ment of divine caprice Thus it says for 

* V s f, are unbelieving it is immaterial 
whether you warn them or not, they will 
not believe God has sealed their heart, and 
on meir ears and over their eves is a veil 
Moreover, say the mfideU why has God 
sent down no miracles for Mohamed Say 
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the I ord lcives m error bun whom he 
wishes and leads those who turn to Him 
and believe in Him and in whose heart His 
thought finds a place Very often the 
words occur “God leads whom He wills 
and leaves in error whom He wills " 

These and similar verses are to be inter- 
preted as meaning that it rests with Divine 
Wisdom, to favour its gifts, at whatever 
time and to whatever people. It pleases, 
that It strengthens faith in those who have 
the tendency to do good , while in those 
who have an inclination to evil, it lets 
them have their own way, which takes them 
deeper and deeper into w tckedness and cor 
ruption 

Mohamed could not possibly accept the 
rigid doctrine of Predestination as it 
was conceived by many Islamic and Chris- 
tian sects, for the Qur an knows nothing of 
original sin, and it frequently opposes the 
idea of responsibility for another s sin 
Without the doctrine of original sin an un- 
conditional predestination would come into 
conflict with the justice of God According 
to the Qur’an \dam and Eve were driven 
from Paradise on account of their 
disobedience, and the human race, by reason 
of the victory of human passion over divine 
command, was condemned to mutual hatred 
and perpetual discontent But when \dam 
repented of his sin, God again showed 
mercy to him, for He said * Leave 

paradise But my guidance will come to you 
He who will follow it— will have nothing 
to fear and wi’I never be afflicted The un- 
faithful however, will declare our signs as 
lies They will be the eternal companions 
of hell ” The merev of God is expressed 
in his revelations To be saved, faith in 
the. tevelaXiao. and. tegiJaJtww. of, awh&uaA 
according to it, is a necessity 

\\e have already observed that the his- 
tory of the earlier prophets fills a consider- 
able place in the Qur'an The history of 
the old Testament is adorned with many 
Jewish legends of a later time, so selected 
as to suit the purposes of MohaireJ We 
cannot go exhaustively into the history of 
the prophets, as narrated in the Qur’an, but 
we will not pass bv what the Quran tells 
us of Christ 

Christ was the living Word and the Spirit 
of God, in opposition to the dead letter and 
the cold formality into which Judaism had 


fallen in the Middle \ges Tor Mohamed 
the miraculous birth of Christ was by no 
means extraordma-y Since Adam also was 
created by the word of God Mohamed read- 
ily believed the miracles related in the 
Gospels, /nr the earlier prophets, such as 
Abraham and Moses, were also said to have 
performed such miracles Even the journey 
to Heaven was nothing new to him 
Enoch and Elias were said to have per- 
formed such a journey But he could not 
give his assent to the belief which exalted 
a prophet and his mother to the rank of 
divinity He accordingly set it down as 
a wicked invention of the priests No 
more could he accept the crucifixion of 
Christ, because it militated against the 
justice of God, since no man could suffer 
for the sin of another — moreover, it stood in 
opposition to the history of the other pro- 
phets whom God rescued from every peril 
and danger 

According to the Qur’an, therefore, it was 
not Christ who was crucified, but an un- 
believing Jew whom God invested with 
the figure of Christ 

Just as the legend of Abraham assumed 
a special importance for Mohamed both on 
account of Abraham s simple doctrine and on 
account of the relation in which he stood 
to the Arabs through tshmael 'and the mo- 
numents at Mekka that reminded them of 
him) , so in the same way the legend of 
Christ was of good service to him chiefly 
on account of the Paraclete whom Christ had 
announced and whom Mohamed might think 
or at least pretend himself to be 

Be ides the prophets of the Bible the 
Quran mentions some others who appear in 
the old Arab traditions Acccording to the 
?Av.\Vt '.V.e. 'h.t'A toat., y/avt, 

perfect and free from sins The Sunnis, on 
the other hand, do not believe even Moha- 
med to have been free from sin, though, 
they say, he was pardoned by God 

As regards the doctrine of Predestination 
the Shiites incline more towards the Mutaz- 
zabtes and seek to reconcile predestination 
with free will Their most important article 
of faith is the doctrine of Imai/wt, t * , the 
succession 0/ the descendants of the Pro- 
phet, to the Caliphate, through All Sun- 
«is reject this view and regard the Cali- 
phate, merely as a political institution, 
founded fortheuc ' the people 
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I et us now turn to the practical theolo- 
gy of Islam which the Muslim jurists divide 
into two main parts the religious cere- 
monial laws which include a great deal, 
which vve would describe as Constitutional 
Law, ami Civil Law, which includes police 
regulations and the law of crimes 

To the former belong not merely rules 
regarding purity, prayer, fasts, pilgrimage, 
fotbidden food and drink, but also rules 
relating to the taxes that are to be paid, 
and the uses to which they are to be ap- 
plied The civil law includes ft) the com- 
mercial laws, (j) the law of wills and 
succession, (3) the law of marriage, (4) the 
law of crimes and procedure, (5) the law 
of war, and (6) the law relating to slaves 
We will pass over the hrst two sections as 
beyond the sphere of our work, and will 
observe as to the thud that Mohamed laid 
down a good many laws for the protection 
of \he wife as against the caprices of her 
husband The wife is unconditionally to 
obey her husband bhe is to live so 
secluded that not a shadow of suspicion 
of unfaithfulness is to fall on her bhould 
she fulfil these obligations she is justified 
in expecting good treatment from her 
husband Outside the Haiem conjugal fidelity 
was enjoined on the husband as a dut\ 
Within the Harem the law forbade preferen 
Hal treatment of one wife to the prejudice 
of another 

Mohamed would not and indeed could not 
put an end to polygamy He however, limit- 
ed the number of wives to four Before him, 
specially in Medina, the practice was to 
have as many as 8 to 10 wives As regards 
four wives only such could marry as had the 
means to keep them in comfort Mohamed 
further protected women from the relatives 
of their deceased husbands who until then 
inherited them as chattels • Of the Mo- 
hamedan law of crime we shall only men- 
tion here that a wilful murder was punished 
with death, that it was open to the nearest 
relatives to whom belonged the right of 
blood revenge either to call for the execu- 
tion of the murderer or to condone it by the 
receipt of hush money An unintentional 
killing could only be atoned for by pay- 
ment of the amount legally fixed which in 
the case of a woman was only half , in 
l* Koberlson S nilh K nsh p and Mirrage r 
\rabrt Pp 104 ct seq IrJ 


the case of a Jew or a Christian one-third , 
in the case of a heathen five-tenths For 
mutilation there was either the hush money 
or the blood-revenge. In the cases of adult- 
ery, sodomy, a postacy, the law awarded capi 
tal punishment tor drinking wine the 
punishment was 40 stripes I or the first 
offence of theft the right hand was cut off, 
for the second the left foot, for the third 
the left hand, for the fourth the right foot 
The law of slaves constitutes the most hu- 
mane portion of the Islamic legislation 
Manumission of slaves was an act, says the 
Our'an, most pleasing to God, and was re- 
garded as an expiation of many a sin Be- 
fore God, the Qur’an proclaims 
their equality with freemen, and an authen- 
tic tradition tells us that he who manumits 
a believing slave can never be condemned 
to hell Slave girls who give birth to 
children by their master received their 
freedom on his death The children, 
of course, were born free 1 hey could not 
be the slave of their father Even as to the 
mother his powe.s were limited He could 
neither sell nor could he give her away as 
present A slave could by arrangement 
with his master obtain his freedom , that is, 
by indemnifying him During the period 
fixed for the redemption the master lost pro- 
prietory rights in the slave 

Mohamed could no more abolish slavery 
than he could abolish polygamy but he 
restrained its abuses and recommended 
manumission 

Oh Ic people, says the Our’an, vve have 
created you from one man and woman and 

have divided you into different classes and 

tribes so that you might see (without regard 
to position or descent) that only the most 
God-fearing among you is the most worthy 
in the sight of God In another passage 
which contains the essence of Islamic 
teachings, the Our'an says Righteousness 
is not that ye turn your face* to the Last 
and to the West, but Righteousness is this 
Whosoever beheveth in God and the Last 
Day and the angels and the Book and the 
prophets and whoso, for the love of God 
giveth of his wealth unto his kindred and 
unto orphans, and the poor and the tra- 
veller, and to those who crave aim*, and 
for the release of the captives, and whoso 
, observeth prayer and giveth in chanty, 
and those who, when they have covenanted 
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fulfil their covenant, and who are patient 
in adversity and hardship, and in times of 
violence, these are the righteous and they 
that fear the Lord 

As Mohamed did not belong to the ruling 
part} in Mekka, and as the largest portion 
of his early supporters were slaves or men 
of humble vocation in life it was but 
natural that he should attack aristocratic 
prejudices, and proclaim the equality of men, 
specially of the faithful, as a religious 
principle 

We will conclude this chapter with a 
description of the personal appearance of 
the Prophet as given to us by the Arab 
biographers 

Mohamed was of middle stature He 
had a large head, a thick beard a round 
face with red cheeks His brow was 
broad and noble, his mouth well shaped, 
his nose high and alightly aquiline He 
had large black ejes, a vein passed from 


his forehead over Ins brow, which used to 
swell, when he became angry On his 
lower hp he had a small mole His hair 
descended to his shoulders and unto death 
retained its black colour He sometimes 
djed it brown and frequently moistened 
it with fine scented oil Only on the occa- 
sion of his last pilgrimage did he have it 
shaved off Every Friday before the praver 
he cropped his moustache, shaved off the 
hair under his arm and paired his nails 
Most graceful indeed was his neck which 
like a silver pole, rose over his broad 
breast Between his shoulders he had a 
mole — reports differ about it — which the 
Muslims regarded as the seal of prophetship 
His hands and feet were very large but he 
had so light a gait that his feet left no 
traces on the sand * 

• [See Muirs I ife of Mohamed Vol 11 p 2S 
Vol IV p ^02 et seq fr 


RACE CONFLICT* 
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T HF problem of race conflict has ever 
been present in the history of man- 
kind I his conflict has been at the 
basis of all great civilisations It is like 
the clash of elements in the material world 
giving rise to complex combinations and 
evolutions of higher growth 

It was the concussion of peoples brought 
up in different surroundings and with dif 
ferent outfooft upon fife that started 1 the 
original energy resulting in complicated 
social organisations All civilizations are 
mixed products Onlj barbarism is simple, 
monadic and unallowed 

When differences have to be taken into 
account perforce, when there is no possible 
escape from them, then men are compelled 
to find out some central bond which can 
bring into unit} all the diverse elements. 
This is really the seeking after truth, the 
• \n address delnered it the Cong ess ©I the 
National Federal ion of Ref g ous l iberals held at 
Rochester New \ oik U S \ 


search for the one m the man}, the univers- 
al through the individuals 

Naturally, in the commencement its ap- 
pearance is simple and crude Some com- 
mon visible object 0/ worship is held as a 
s}mbol of the oneness of the people It is 
very often gross and frightful For when 
man has to depend upon external standards 
of life the'e have to be made as conspicuous 
as possibfe, and nothing is so compelling 
to primitive imagination as fear 

But, as the commumtv grows larger and 
by conquest and other means, peoples of 
different traditions unite, then fetishes 
multiply and more gods than one have to 
be recognised In that case, these s}mbols 
lose their power as common bonds, and 
they have to be replaced by something whose 
appeal is not ‘o much to the senses and 
whose significance is more universal 
Thus, graduall}, as the problem grows 
more and more wide and complex, the 
solution of it becomes deeper and more 
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far-reaching, and human solidarity seeks 
for its foundation something which is abid- 
ing and comprehensive This is the purpose 
of .all history, man seeking truth through 
complexities of experience impelled by the 
impetus of the immensity of evergrowing 
life 

There was a time when owing to the 
restricted means of communication differ- 
ent races and nations lived in a state of 
comparative segregation and consquently 
their social laws and institutions had an 
intensely local character Thej were nar- 
rowly racial and aggressively hostile to the 
aliens People did not have frequent 
occasion to learn how to adjust themselv es 
with outsiders They bad to take to viol- 
ent measures when the) collided with 
alien people They simplified the problem 
to its narrowest limits and either absolute- 
ly excluded and exterminated all foreign 
elements or completely amalgamated them 
Men have not jet outgrown this training 
of racial or national self sufficient Thev 
are still burdened with the age long inheri- 
tance of a suspicion of aliens which is the 
primitive instinct of animals They still 
have a lurking ferocity ready to come out 
at the slightest provocation when in con- 
tact with people outside their social boun 
danes They have not jet acquired fair- 
ness of mind when judging olher races 
and dealing With them 1 hey have not 
that power ol adjusting their mental vision 
which would enable them to understand 
the people who are not nearest to them 
They strive their utmost to prove the supe- 
nontj and originality of their own religion 
and philosophy and they are reluctant to 
acknowledge that, truth because it 1$ truth, 
naturally manifests itself in different coun- 
tries in different garbs They are ever 
prone to put more stress on differences 
which are external and lose sight of the 
inner harmonj 

This is the result of being brought up in 
the home training of isolation, which makes 
one unfit for the citizenship of the world. 
But this cannot continue for long and with 
the advent of the new age of science and 
commerce men have been brought nearer 
to each other than thej ever were before 
and thej are face to lace with the highest 
problem of human hislorj, the problem of 
race conflict 


This problem has been waiting to be 
solved bj experience, through the expan- 
sion of historj. It is not a mere matter 
of sentiment or of intellect. We had pro 
phets who preached equality of man, and 
philosophj and literature which gave us a 
broader view of reality than is contained in 
the limits of racial traditions and habits. 
But this race problem with its vast com- 
plexity was never before us — we were not 
in living contact with it Humamtj, till 
now, has plajed with this sentiment of 
brotherhood of man as a girl does with her 
doll It reveals the truth of the feeling 
which is innate in the heart of man, Still 
it lacks the realitj of life Buttheplaj- 
time is passed and what wasonlj in the 
sentiment has grown into our life fraught 
with immense responsibilities 
Of all the ancient civilisations, I think, 
that of India was compelled to recognise 
this race problem in all seriousness and for 
ages she has been engaged unravelling the 
most baffimglj complicated tangle of racc- 
differences Europe was fortunate in hav- 
ing neighbouring races more or less homo- 
geneous, for most of them were of the same 
origin So, though in Europe there were 
bitter feuds between different peoples, there 
was not that phjsical antipathy between 
them which the difference in colour of skin 
and in feature tends to produce In England 
it did not take long for the Norman and 
Saxon elements to coalesce and lose their 
distinctions Not onlj in colour and fea- 
tures but m their ideals of l.f e the western 
peoples arc so near each other that practi- 
cally thev are acting as one in building up 
their civilisation 


“ nas Deen otherwise with India. At 
the beginning of Indian historj the vvhltc- 
s tunned Arjans had encounters with the 
aboriginal people who were dark and who 
were intellectually inferior to them 1 hen 
there were the Dravidians who had their 
own civilisation and whose gods and modes 
ot worship and social sjstem were totallj 
*, e ^ n from those of the newcomers, 
which m ust j, avc p rove d a more acmc 

bansm bet * v " n ,hcm ,,,an ful Wedged bar- 


>S ' v ^ crc l l*e climate is c 
hfr are comp 
uvet) small and nature more prodiga 
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her bounties, therefore .n those countries 
strifes between contending parties die 
away [or want of incentives So, in India, 
alter a period o[ fierce struggles, men o[ 
different colours and creeds different physi- 
cal features and mental attitudes settled 
together side by side As men are not inert 
matter but living beings, this juxtaposition 
of diff-rent elements became an everpresent 
problem for India But with all its dis- 
advantages this it was that stimulated 
men’s minds to find out the es<ential unity 
in diversity of forms, to know that, how 
ever different be the symbols and rituals, 
God, whom they try to represent, is one 
without a second, and to realise him truly 
is to realise him in the soul of all beings 
When differences are too jarring, man 
cannot accept them as final , so, either he 
wipes them out with blood, or coerces them 
in some hind of supeificial homogeneity, or 
he finds out a deeper unity which he knows 
is the highest truth 

India chose the last alternative , and all 
through the political vicissitudes that tossed 
her about for centuries, when her sister 
civilisations of Greece and Rome exhaus- 
ted their life force, her spiritual vita- 
lity still continued and she still retains 
her dignity of soul I do not say for a 
moment that the difficulties abput the race 
differences have been altogether remo\ed 
in India On the contrary, new elements 
have been added, new complications intro- 
duced, and all the great religions of the 
world have taken their roots in the soil of 
India In her attempts at bringing into 
order this immense mass ol heterogeneity 
India has passed through successive periods 
of expansion and contraction of her ideals 
And her latest has been that of setting up 
rigid lines of regulations to keep different 
sections at arm s length to prevent con- 
fusion and clash 

But such a negative attitude cannot last 
long, and mere mechanical contrivances 
can never work satisfactorily in human 
society If, by any chance, men are brought 
together who are not products of the same 
history and not moulded in the same tradi- 
tions, they never can rest till they can find 
out some broad basis of union which is 
positive in its nature and which makes for 
love And I am sure, in India we have that 
spiritual ideal, if dormant but still living, 
8 


which can tolerate all differences in the 
exterior while recognising the inner unity 
1 feel sure, in India, we have that golden 
kev forged by ancient wisdom and love 
vvhtch will one day open the batted gates 
to bring together to the least of good 
fellowship men who have lived separated for 

S From a very remote period of her history 
till now all the great personalities of India 
have been working m the same direction 
The Gospel of universal love that Buddha 
preached was the outcome of a movement 
long preceding him, which endeavoured to 
go, af the kernel of spiritual unity, break- 
me through all divergence of symbols and 
cefemon.es and individual 

With the advent of the Mohamedan 
power not only a new political situations 
was cieated in India but new ideas in religion 
and social customs were brought before the 
people with a violent force Nevertheless, 

"t had not the effect ol general.ng an anta- 
gonistic fanatical movement among Hindus 
5„ the contrary, all the great religious 
geniuses that were born during this period 
India sought a reconciliation ol the old 
With the new .deals in a deeper synthesis 
which was possible because ol the inherited 
spirit ol toleration and accumulated wisdom 
ol ages In all these movements there was 
the repeated call to the people to forget 
all distinctions of castes and creeds and 
accept the highest privilege of brotherhood 
of man by uniting in love ol God 

The same thing has nccured again when 
India has been closely brought in contact 
with the Christian civilisation with the 
coming of the English The Btahmo Samaj 
movement in India is the movement for the 
spiritual reconciliation of the Ea«t and 
West, the reconciliation resting upon the 
broad basis of spiritual wisdom laid in the 
Upamshads There is again the same cal 
to the people to rise above all artihcial 
barriers of caste and recognise the common 
bond of brotherhood in the name of God 
In no other country in the world is the 
conflux of races different in every respect 
so great as in India Therefore it never 
could have been possible for her to come to 
such a simple solution of the difficulty as 
national unity The fetish of nationalism 
is powerless to bring her warring elements 
into a harmony , she must appeal to the 
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highest power in man the spiritual power, 
•■he must come to her God There has 
been jomg on m India a long continued 
contention between rigid forms of e\clu«ive- 
nC‘s which is mechanical and a recognition 
of the umtv ol mankind which is spiritual 
Here, as in everv land the social conven 
uon is on the *-vde of the pride of caste and 
the higher nature and the deeper wisdom of 
the people assert in the lives of its greatest 
personalities the validity ol the claims of 
all men to justice and love On the one 
hand there is the regulation which forbids 
eating and drinking at the same board for 
men of different castes and on the other 
hand there comes the voice from the an 
cient past which preaches that he who rea- 
lises his own self in the self of all indivi- 
duals realises trulv And l have not the 
least doubt m mv mind that it *s the urging 
of tins spirnual impulse in man which will 
win 111 the end and will mould alt the 
social forms m such i wav that iliev mav 
wot hinder its purpose but become il« ins 
trumenr 

1 tins „ before vou this instance ol Indian 
historv to show tbit a problem must be a 
living one to rouse man . mind for its olu 
1 1 on It has lecome so in the piesent age 
Races widel> separated in their geographi- 
cal position and historical growth in their 
modes of thought and manners of evpres 
non have been brought near each other in 
closer relations To each man the human 
world has been enlarged to an extent never 
dreamt of informerdavs 1 hat we are not 
read) for these changed circumstances is be- 
coming painfull) evident e'er\ dav Thecaste 
feeling is running (earfullv high 1 he west- 
ern people are cultivating an arrogant ex- 
clusiveness against all other races. While 
keeping for themselves their prerogatives of 
exploiting weaker nations b) threat of force 
thev »ccure!j bar their own gates against 
them m i manner cruell) barbarous and 
inhospitable Sentiments ol humanity are 
ojenlj discredited and poets of worldwide 
re| utaiion arc exulting in the triumph of 


brute force Nations vvakened front a 
lelhargj of centuries and bravely struggling 
for a laTgei life are held back, by others 
more fortunate, waiting to turn to their 
own advantage the situation created bv 
the breaking up ol old order Want of 
consideration for people held to be inferior 
to themselves, rising into inhuman atroci- 
ties where privacy is secured is not 
uncommon with the people proud of their 
colour and the impunity of their position 
^et, m spite of these untoward aspects 
of the case 1 assert strongly that the solu- 
tion is most assured when difhculties are 
greatest It is a matter for congratulation 
ihat todav the civilised man is seriously 
confronted wills this problem of race 
conflict \nd ihe greatest thing that this 
age can be proud of is the birth of Man in 
the Consciousness of men Its bed lias not 
been provided (or it is born in povertv, its 
mfanev is lung neglected in a wayside 
stall spurned In wealth and power Hut 
its dav < f triumph iv approaching It is 
ratting for its poets anJ prophets and host 
of humble vvorlers and thev will not larrv 
for long When the call ol humanity is 
poignantlv insistent then the higher nature 
of man connot but respond In the darkest 
periods of Ins drunken orgies of power and 
national pride man may flout and jeer at 
it daub it as an expression of weakness 
and sentimentalism, but in that very paro- 
xism of arrogance, when his attitude is 
most hostile and his attacks most reckless 
against it, he is suddenly reminded that 
it is the dire«l form of suicide to kill the 
highest truth that is in him When orga- 
nised national selfishness, racial antipathy 
and commercial selfseeking begin to di«pla> 
their ugly deformities in all their nakedness 
then comes the time for man to know that 
his salvation is not m political organisations 
and extended trade relati ons, not in any 
mechanical rearrangement of social system, 
but in a deeper transformation of life, in 
the liberation of consciousness in love, in 
the realisation of God in man 
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Bv Pramathv Nath Bose, B Sc. (London ) 


O l' the utilizations which were deve- 
loped during the first and second 
epochs described in the last number 
of this Review , only two hate survived in 
to the present epoch, — the Chinese and the 
Indian The Egyptian civilization also had 
a long term of life (over six thousand vsars), 
ha\ mg struggled on to the commencement 
of the third epoch The civilizations which 
have come to an untimely end are mere 
numerous, -those of Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome and Persia in the old world 
and of Mexico and Peru in the new An 
investigation of the causes which have en 
abled the Chinese and the Indian civiliza- 
tions to outlive the others would enable us 
to deduce the conditions of such survival 
Hie ca^e*, whether of survival or of extinc- 
tion, are perhaps too few to warrant sound 
generalisations But the subject is of such 
vast importance lhat it is worthv of an 
attempt in this direction, though it mav 
prove far from conclusive 

One word of explanation is needed before 
we make the attempt The extinction of a 
civilization does not mean the annihilation 
of its culture The individual who is mov- 
ed chiefly or solely by the impulse for mate- 
rial progress, whose existence is bound up 
w ilh the comforts and luxuries of animal 
life, finds himself a complete w reck when 
deprived of these, and has but little to be- 
queath to posteritj 1 he man, on the other 
hand, in whom the impulse for the develop- 
ment of outer life tv well-balanced bv that 
for the unfolding of the inner, whose hopes 
and aspirations instead of being centred in 
hrs material possessions soar beyond them 
into the region of the ideal and immaterial, 
is but little affected by ihe loss of these, and 
has sufficient internal resource to enable him 
to survive it llis cultural progress does not 
perish with his bodv, but is transmuted to 
^ * 1 four ll f Mtilfi - forthcc.m nj; work cm * I p-ichs 


posterity and benehts mankind As in the 
case of the individual, so in that of the na- 
tion, the for^e making for cultural develop- 
ment, though of no survival-value in the 
race for material existence, is of enormous 
value to it as enabling it to maintain its life 
even when outrun in that race bv other na 
tions, and is of supreme value to humanity 
which is benefited far more by the cultural 
than by the material developments of past 
generations 

1 he high intellectual and ethical attain- 
ments of Socrates faded to save his life 
Indeed, they were the cause of his untimely 
death But, their spirit has survived even 
to the present day and has served to 
enlighten, inspire and elevate manv an 
earnest seeker after truth f he aesthetic 
and intellectual culture of Greece was of 
no avail to her in her conflict with Rome, 
but all that is best in it ha» survived to 
the present day and has benefited human- 
ity to no inconsiderable extent 

The Chinese and the Indian civilizations 
agreed with each other and differed from 
the others in one important point They 
had both made sufficient advance in the 
third stage to establish equilibrium between 
the various forces whicli operate for 
material, intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment As i certain amount of material 
development is the essential concomitant 
of cultural progress, the two sets of forces, 
one operating bv a process which has been 
called cosmic and leading lo the former, 
and the other working by a process which 
has been distinguished as non co-mic and 
resulting in the latter, must act simul- 
taneously in a civilised society I he forces 
which make for material progress prevail 
over those which operate for higher cultural 
development in the first stage of civilisation 
in which matter dominates the mind, and 
the outer or the animal life is thought more 
of than the inner or lht_ spiritual I heir 
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ii il -mis Mill never frighten me, if tliej ire no longer 
staves, I he populate preserved quet but these 
false sons of Italy’ the sons of the vanquished, had 
il ready taken the place of the old Romans I his 
new p’lebtan Older could not make a livelihood for 
itself and so the state had to provide for it \ 
begin n ng was made in 123 a c with turn slung corn 
at half price to alt c l /ens and this grain was imported 
from Sicily and Africa Since the) ear 63 corn was 
distrbulcd gratuitously and oil was also prov ded 
there were registers and an administration expressly 
for these distributions a special service for furnishing 
provisions (the Annona) In 46 C esar found 320 oon 
citizens enrolled for these d slributions This miser 
able aid ia/v populace filled the forum on election 
days and made the laws and the magistrates The 
cand dates sought to win its favours by g ung shows 

and publ c feasts and by dispensing prov isions They 
even bought votes I his sale took place on a large 
scale and in broad aay Poverty corrupted the 
populace » ho termed the assembles luxury tainted 
tie men of the old familes who composed the 
Senate * 

The enotmous increase in the number of 
staves consequent upon the Roman 
conquests endangered the safety of the 
Empire They received kind treatment 
from a few humane masters, such as Plinv, 
Sene cca. and Ciceco But generally they 
were treated with the greatest cruelty “If 
a stave coughs or sneezes during a meal, 
saysSenecca, “if he pursues the flies too 
slowly, if he lets a kev fall noisily to the 
floor, we fall into a great rage often we 
strike too hard and shatter a limb or break 
a tooth ’’ One rich Roman used to punish 
his slaves for carelessness by casting them 
into a fish pond as food for lampreys 
Women were not more humane Ovid 
complimenting a woman says “Many 
times she had her hair dressed in my 
presence but never did she thrust her needle 
into the arm of the serving soman The 
slaves who displeased their masters were 
ordinarily sent to an underground prison 
Dutvug the day they had to w 01k loaded 
with heavy iron chains Many were 
branded with red hot iron The mill where 
the slaves had to work is thus described by 
a Roman author 1 Gods * what poor 
shrunken up men ’ with white skins striped 
with blows of the whip they near only 
the shreds of a tunic, bent forward, head 
shaved, the feet held in a chain, the body 
delormed by the heat ol the fire, the eyelids 
eaten away by the fumes, everything 
covered with grain dust." 

• Seigrwbos History of Ai cient Civil ration, 
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Subjected to ci tiding la bo if or to enforced idle 
ness, always under the threat of the whip or torture, 
slaves became according to the r nature, either 
melancholy and savage, or lazy and subservient 
ihe most energetic of them committed su tide the 
others led a life that wis merely mechanical Ihe 
majority of them lost all sense of honour The misters 
felt themselves surrounded by hate PI ny the 
younger learn ng th it a master was to be assassinated 
at the bith by slates made i lus reflection , ‘this is 
the peril under which we all live’ More Romans 
says another writer, have fallen victims to the hate 
of their slaves than to that of ty rants ' Vt dilfcrcnt 
limes slave revolts flamed up (the servile wars) almost 
always in Sc ly and South Italy where staves were 
armed to guard the herds The most noted or these 
wars was the one uidcr Spanacus t 

We have considered above the internal 
risk to which a community engrossed in 
material pursuits is subject The external 
dangers are even more serious Material 
aggrandisement exposes a nation to cons- 
tant attacks from outside — attacks by 
nations who have suffered by it, or by 
nations who wish for similar material 
development Nothing excites greater 
jealousy, keener competition, and more 
insistent strife than such development In 
this rivalry and struggle, newer nations 
have generally some advantage over the 
older, the tatter being already debilitated 
by luxury and internal dissension, the 
inevitable results of accumulation of 
wealth It was thus that Greece was 


overpowered by Rome, and Rome by the 
Goths,— Visigoths and Vandals Assyria 
was constantly at war with some neigh 
bourmg country, Babylonia, Syria, Pales- 
tine or Egypt The conquered availed 
themselves of every opportunity to revolt, 
and the wars were repelled The Assyrians 
were thus exhausted and fell an easy prey 
to a newer and more vigorous nation, the 
Medes In u c 625 Nineveh, “the lair of 
hons, the bloody etty, the city gorged vvilli 
prey," as the jew tsh prophets called it, was 
taken and razed to the ground “Nineveh is 
laid waste/ says the prophet Nahum, “who 
will bemoan her! ’ 


. .. which nave been set 

forth above will make it dear to the reader 
now very difficult it is for a civ ilization to 
survive ihe firs, „ hldl 

dominates ihe us.nd, and p |, JS , ca | |, [e 
is valued than the P s,d„cal One 

probable reason „,,y ihe Chinese, the 
Hindus and the Egyptians were able to 
t Sc gnobos. Op Cit pp 2 ,,j 2 f,„ 
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outlive not only the first but also the third 
stage of Civilisation is their isolation The 
geographical situation interposed difficult 
barriers between them and the outside 
world ' Then, again, they were mainly 
agricultural peoples and were self-contained, 
depending but little upon foreign trade for 
material evolution, which is the necessary 
antecedent to intellectual or moral progress 
Further more, they maintained their isola- 
tion artificially b\ an attitude of studied 
aloofness from everything foreign When 
the King of Chow was offered a present 
of hounds by the people of Leu, he was 
dissuaded from accepting them by his 
adviser, who said “A ptince should not 
value strange things to the contemning 
things that are useful, and then his people 
will be able to supply all his needs Even 
dogs and horses which are not native to 
his country, he will not keep fine birds 
and strange animals he will not nourish 
in his kingdom When he does not look 
on foreign goods as precious, foreigners will 
come to him , \» hen it is work which is 
precious to him, then his own people 
will enjoy repose ’ “These maxims’ 
observes Professor Douglas, * which arc 
held to embalm the highest wisdom, have 
been carefully acted upon by all virtuous 
sovereigns and, from a Chinese point of 
view, the effect has been excellent * 
Egypt maintained her 'eclusion, and an 
air of mystery hung over her until the 7th 
century 11 c , when her poits were opened 
to foreign commerce The caste system of 
the Hindus served to maintain their isola- 
tion to a very large extent 

The longevity of a civilization is insured 
if it be well advanced in the third stage, if 
matter be brought well under the control of 
the mind, and harmony between them is 
hrmly established, just as in the case of the 
individual a ripe old a„e is the result of the 
establishment and maintenance of due har- 
monv between his outer or animal life and 
his inner or spiritual life The intellectual 
development of China was decidedly infe- 
rior to that of Greece or India, and in her 
spiritual and ethical ideals she was in a 
large measure influenced and inspired by 
India The Drama has never flourished in 
China, and there is a great dearth of crea- 
tive poctrx In her art also there is but little 
v <_ cut irtj mum and I ton m j 1, 


evidence of creative ability There is profuse 
ornamentation, and close imitation of rea- 
lity, but little of imagination and freedom 
Chinese pictures thus become mere “ mirror- 
ed images of life” The literature of China 
never attained the higher reaches of Indian 
or Greek thought But she reached the 
third stage of civilization in the first epoch 
during the reign of the Emperor Yaou 
(about B C 2356) and that of his 
successor Shun, succeeded in establish- 
ing harmony between her mate- 
rial and her ethical development That 
harmony has since then been often disturb- 
ed, but whenever it has been disturbed, she 
has had sufficient recuperative power to 
restore it The Chinese have been eminent- 
ly practical They have maintained the 
integrity of their civilisation by regulating 
the action of the cosmic and the non cosmic 
forces so as not to be carried b\ either bey ond 
the thick wall of conservatism within which 
they early entrenched themselves They 
have always kept their material develop- 
ment well under the control of the ethical 
Their literature though wanting in pro- 
found thought or vivid imagination, 
abounds in rules and maxims of life, in 
lessons of moderation, self control and prac- 
tical morality With perhaps the singtc 
exception of Laotsze, who had a strong 
leaning towards mysticism, her thinkers 
were occupied more with practical ethics, 
with social and political conduct, than 
with abstruse questions of metaphysics 
Neither Confucius nor his eminent follower 
Mencius (who lived about the close of the 
fourth century B C ) was a philosophic re- 
cluse propounding theories in the seclusion 
of his study They both eagerly sought to 
live in the courts of kings and put their 
theories about human nature, society and 
government into practice, and Confucius 
was once afforded an opportunity of dom<* 
so and met with a certain measure of suc- 
cess f 

t Confuc us uas appointed magistraie of a lo vn by 
the Duke Tin? and as such framed rules for the 
suppott of ihe living and for the observation of rites 
for the dead he arrai ged ippropnatc food for the old 
and the young and he provided for ihe proper separa 
lion of men and women And results were we are 
told, that as in ihe time of King Alfred a thing dropt 
on the road was not picked up there was no fraudu 
Ic t carv ng of vessels and no two prices were 
charged in the marl cts I he duke surpused at u!ut 
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The industrial activity of China has been 
great, but her ethical development has been 
equal!) great The aim of her thinkers 
has even been to ha rmoiu«e these two op- 
posing forces. 1 he honest) of a Chinese 
merchant is proverbial His word is his 
bond Dooks and pamphlets breathing a 
loftv spirit of benevolence, and containing 
moral maxims and injunctions, the quintes- 
sence of the teachings of her philosophers, 
are distributed broadcast among the people 
Edition after edition of such pamphlets as 
Kanymg P«« (or “ Book of Rewards and 
Punishments ) and ) tachth Han (“ Book of 
Secret Blessings ) come Out of the local 
presses at the demand of well to-do phvlan 
iluopists who take measures to disseminate 
copies among people* who are too poor to 
buj them * 

Since the third stage of the first epoch, 
benevolence has bven the he \ note ol 
Chinese ethics \s earl) as U C 2435, the 
Emperor Kuti it repotted to have taught, 
that no Mitue i* higher than to 
love all men and there u no 
loftier aim m government than to profit all 
men + Confucius taught, “ what )ou do not 
want done to your-clf do not do to others,’ 
and I aotsrc, hke Gautama Buddha, and 
Jesus Chn»t five hundred ) ears after them, 
enunciated the golden rule ol social morali- 
ty " Recompense evil with good The 


ntulir his mice ol 

mcnl cmild t * applied to itie slate Calami) 

■ tpl<d Cwtuuus si J nU mil lo ll* stale >4 loo 
t ll 10 ihc hIi If « 1 T| re Imthvuli llrrclotf ll* 
Duke a| jv UrJ h m \vvi (art SuprimttndrM li 
\S<*k* anjvlnnl) altrr»arJ» -ppo med him Mm 'll r 
• 4 {nine Hire »c»in l,» rami Has compUle 
1 torn tie ds) cl lii>|p I tirti I «nire is taid to lute 
d fwaied and il* jicnat lavs rtmaintd a diad 
filter " l* ConftKUt IMW and Tauusitn, |p u ],) 

• The l<“«» rg are votne of ihe rules and mavnns 
taken (rent U* lk» k <4 Kinards arid i’univlmufilt — 
Be I umane to si male.' * Do ra n jur> cillur to 
unwli (Jaitsof trees’ 'Pity the mvioe tunes ij_ 
oil*, tv. Bej nee in ll>« «t I be r g c4 «*l tea.' Help 

them »t*» sins wank’' “Do t>« v\ps>^e the iae Uv 
il eshcis.’ “IHmt s«t v**) lo cunllv.k l irg und 
’•until of * l> hi | n urmur against I leaven a tout 
1 - 4 , IK4 ktu4 men’ “ \ good titan is tnluous in 
h « »c» <s I *ki and stl«en * Am mg the tiaihngv 
<4 the Ikv V < Stitt Blew mgs trr • Be uprj.ll 
and stra gl ll<4 »ard, ai J rrix » jiue heart He urn. 
) in ema t and Jeon £ I ul I vh alnoad Ic MM toe 
it* i n| tevcircrl *4 mar ImJ. ard devue jeur Health 
to ll e g ud of your (e tnen." 

1 l)ui ^ ae ' Cot [uuatutn r*eu~snv. ' p, t^j 


good o! the people has been recognised as 
the sole raison d' ctre of a Got eminent ever 
since the first epoch According to Confu- 
cius and oilier Chinese thinkers, a King is 
the Son of Heav en, but onl) *o long as he 
governs on right principles for the good of 
his subjects. Ihese principles have been 
defined, and the measures b) which the) 
are to be carried out formulated. Asked 
what should be done for the people, Con- 
fucius replied, “ Enrich them,” and asked 
what more should be done for them he 
answered, “Teach them" Ihe requisites 
of government are given in the Shocking — 
*• Food, trade, the maintenance of the ap 
pointed sacrifices, the Ministry of Works, 
the Ministry of Instruction, the Ministry of 
Crime, arrangements for the entertainment 
of guests from afar, and provision for the 
support ol the army ’ “ Nothing has done 

more,’ observes Prof Douglas, “to main- 
tain the existing orJer of things than the 
old doctrine he ^Confucius) enforced that 
sovereigns were placed on the throne b) 
heaven, and that their right to the sceptre 
lasted onh as long as they walked in 
the heavenly path, and obeyed the heavenly 
decreet. The departure from virtue was 
the signal for their condemnation, and 
absolved their subjects from the duty of 
obedience He thus implied ihe right, 
which Mencius openly claimed, of rebellion 
against impious rulers Nor has this right 
been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Upwards of thirty times have there been 
changes of dynasty since the days of Con- 
fucius, and on each occasion (lie revolution 
has been justified by references to the teach- 
ings of the sage and lw» great follower 
Mencius. ’ 


..... .... “wci lumieu me criterion 
of social rank m China With the single 
exception of India there is no other country 
where virtue and wisdom have been held 
TL cv *f wvmww V? Ync people, 
The worship ol the sages, Buddha, Confu- 
cm. and Laotsie form. a„ important pari 
of the rchg.on of the Chinese. Lver since 
the thud century UC the worship of 
Confucius lias been as universal a. iJ (C study 
olfii. woikF. The most important of the 

is that adjoining his tomb m Sham uni* 
1 coni, in. , „bl„ wul, lhl ?“ 

’ion- U„ 
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Confucius — His spirit’s resting place ’ In 
the provinces there are some 1500 temples 
dedicated to the worship of Confucius, and 
with him are associated his distinguished 
follower*, Mang (Mencius), Yen, Tsang and 
Tsesze 1 he emperor goes in state twice 
a year to the temple in Shantung ‘and 
having twice knelt and six times bowed 
his head to the earth, invokes the presence of 
ihe sage in these words ‘ Great art thou, 
O perfect sage 1 Thy virtue is full thy 
doctrine 1$ complete Among mortal men 
there has not been thine equal All kings 
honour thee 1 hy statutes and laws have 
come gloriously down Ibou art ihe 
pattern of this imperial school Reverently 
have the sacrificial vessels been sent out 
Tull of awe we sound our drums and bells 
Ever since the first epoch China has been 
free from militarism I he profession of the 
soldier has ever been despised in China 
He is placed last in her scale of social 
usefulness She has never made a hero of 
any man whore sole title to distinction is 
success in warfare I he emperor of China 
was probably the only ruler in ihe world 
who never wore a sword 

Paradoxical as the siatcmcnt may appear 
to some, it was not her military strength 
material development, hut the harmony 
which she was able to bring about between 
it and her moral deve'opment at an early 
period of her history that has enabled 
China to preserve the integrity of her 
civilisation 1 he Chinese have been sub 
jeered to repeated invasions from outside 
But, such is their moral vitality, that 
though often conquered phvsicaily, they have 
never been subjugated menially They 
have invariably succeeded in incorporating 
the foreigners with their own social organ- 
isation It is owing to her moral force 
that China has displayed such a marvellous 
capacity of absorbing all foreign elements 
into the substance of her civilization, and 
has thus insured its stability Tartars, 
Mongols, or Manchus, the foreign invaders 
after a time became Chinese to all intents 
and purposes They all adopted the Chinere 
language, institutions and ideals and 
became ardent worshippers of Confucius 
and other Chinese worthies 

It is their ethical development which 
enabled the Hindus also to integrate the 
foreign elements into their system of ctvtliza- 
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tion, and thus place it on a stable basis 
It is when fndia reached the third stage 
that the racial cleavage between the Aryans 
and the non Aryans began to disappear, 
and they were gradually fused into one 
race, known in history as the Hindu, 
inspired by the same ideals and worshipping 
the same gods and goddesses While in 
the third stage India suffered repeated 
invasions from outside, by the Greeks * the 
Parthnns, the Scythians and the Huns 
who succeeded in establishing their 
authority in various parts of the country 
Sooner or later, however, they were either 
expelled or became Hinduised adopting 
the Hindu religion the Hindu literature 
and the Hindu institutions The Greek, 
Menander who hail Ins capital at Kabul 
(about the middle of the second centurv 
bc ) became a convert to Buddhism and 
has been immortalised under the name of 
Milinda in the celebrated Buddhist work 
entitled ‘The Questions of Milmda Ihe 
Scythian ( kushan ) Kadphisis II was an 
ardent votary of Siva, and Ins successors, 
Kamshka and his son Hushka, were 
enthusiastic followers of Buddhism I lie 
Pallavas of Parthian origin, who for four 
centuries were the premier power m 
southern India, vere completely Hinduised, 
and Kanchi ( Conjeveram ) has since their 
time been one of the most important 
strongholds of Hinduism The Saka 
(Scythian) Satraps ot Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
adopted either the Brahmantcal or the 
Buddhist cult of Hinduism f 

The Hindus like the Chinese have ever 
since the third stage in the second epoch 
been pervaded but little by the military and 

• In regard to Hellenist c i fluence upoi Ind a Mr 
\ A Sm ih comes to il e conclus o 1 that the in 
vas 0 is of Alexander Antiochus the Great Demetnos 
Eukratides and Menander were in fact wlatever 
their authors may I ave intended merely m 1 tary 
incurs ons wli ch left no apprec able mark upon the 
insUtut ons of Ind a ( Early History of Ind a 

P 213) 

f In some respects observes Mr \ ncent A 
Sm tl Buddl sm in its Mahajana form was better 
filled than the Brahm n cal sj stem to attract the re 
verence of the cast dess fore gn cl eft a ns and it 
would not be unreasonable to expect that the) should 
hive s' own a dec ded tendency to favour Buddhism 
rail er than Bral maoism but il e facts do not ind cate 
a dearly marked general preference forjhe Uuddh st 
creed on the part of the fore gners ( Early History 
of India pp 264 6 3 ) 
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the predatory spirit Benevolence has 
always been with them one of the cardinal 
virtues As in China, so tn India, wealth 
never formed the basis of social rank, 
wisdom and virtue vs ere held in the highest 
esteem and there was perfect freedom of 
thought In neither country were leaders 
of thought persecuted as they were in 
Greece But India differed from China in 
two important points Indian thinkers were 
as markedly idealistic and other worldly, 
as the Chinese were real stic and this world 
lj 1 he former loved to hvetn retirement in 
the seclusion of hermitages taking but hitle 
interest in politics and m mundane affairs 
generally and elaborating systems of philo 
sopl j winch m respect of sublimity and 
depth of thought still remain unsurpassed 
but the general tendency of which wns to 
foster quietism and ind fference to material 
deielopmcnt The other notewortl) point 
in which the Hindus d ffered from the 
Chinese was their caste S) stem In the 
beginning it was flexible enough to permit 
the admi sion of the lower into the upper 
classes But it attained such rigidity 10 
wards the end of the third stage that tl e 
fissures between the different classes bccin c 
almost impassable It was mainly owing 
to their idealistic temperament and the 
caste system, that the Hindus lost tl cir 
political independence T he hghttng caste 
the Rajputs, fought and fought btavelv 
against the Moslem aggressors Nodi grace 
rankled more in their breasts than the d s 
grace ol a dcleat in battle Rather than 
surrender they often died sword in hand 
Ihe Kajpuis res sted, and resisted with all 
their might, but they never got the co- 
operation of the ma«S of the people who 
considered the maintenance of government 
the business of the fighting casle with which 
they had no concern As soon as the king 
and his arm;, were defeated, theiewasan 
end of all opposition 

Bui the civ ilization ol the Hindus surviv- 
ed the loss of their political independence 
and the survival is attributable to their 
moral and spiritual culture which inspired 
them with sufficient courage to resist their 
conversion cither by the sword or the allure- 
ments of material advancement Hindu 
culture not 9nly presentidan impenetrable 
front of opposition to the disintegrating in 
flucnccs of Mahomedan. inv asion, but atso 


in course of time captured the Moslem mind 
and largely influenced Moslem culture and 
Moslem administration We have already 
referred to the extent to which the Saracens 
were indebted to India for their medicine, 
arithmetic, algebra, and chemistry 

Settled in India the Mahomedans gradu- 
ally became partially Hinduised The zeal 
for the propagation of Islam abated The 
blind bigotry of the Moslem was gradually 
tempered by the philosophic culture of the 
Hindu, and Hindu influence on the religion 
and government of the Moslem gradually 
became more and more marked 

The brightest period of the Mahomed in 
I mpire was unquestionably the period 
between the accession of Akbar and the 
deposition of Sh-ili Jehan, and it was 
dun ig that period that the Hindu influ- 
ence was the strongest Akbar and 
Ins most cultured Mahomed in courtiers — 
the brothers T 1 zi and Abul Faal, — were 
greatly under H idu influence Abul Fazl, 
in (act was held by some of lus contertt 
pormes to be a Hindu* Akbar held the 
Hindu belie! that it was wrong to kill cows 
and inier heted the use of beef f Two of 
Akbar s wives were (Indus and Jehangir 
was the son of one of them Jehangit hid 
ten wives of whom no le«s than six were 
of Hindu descent Shah Jehan was the off 
spring of one of these $ He had more of 
Hindu than of Mahomedan blood in l im ft 
■s said of Akbar that from ins youth he was 
accustomed to perform the Horn (i Hindu 
ceremony) from lus affection towards the 
Hindu princesses of I115 harem These 
princesses gained so great in ascen 
dency over him that he foreswore not only 
beef, but also garlic, onions, and the wear- 
ing of a beard * He hid also introduced 
says the orthodox Badaont though modi 
fied by his pecular views Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and 
introduces them still m order to yvUas* and 
gain the good will of the Hindus ’ Raja 
Bir Dal 11 said by some historians to have 
influenced Akbar in abjuring Islam Bir 
Ual was the special favourite of Akbar 

* ^1* t dlbari p 2J 

„«L T ' 1 rUi J d , n forbi,de de lillng of 

23 S? tfe K m oran P «« 

| laced as a stool and sat upon " 

♦ d'» 1 dttarr pp 308 3 
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Badaont says, “His majesty mourned for 
the death»of no grandee more than for that 
of Bir Bal ” 1 he jealousy which the pro- 
Hindu policy of Akbar excited amongst 
bigoted Muslims was intense., and findj. ex 
pression in the writings of ortliodox 
Mahomedan writers like Badaoni ° The 
Hindu Man Sing, Todar Mall and Bir Bal, 
and the practically Hinduised Abut FazI 
and Fatzi were amongst the most, if not 
the most, trusted of Akbar’s councillors 
They probably contributed more to build 
up the Mogul Empire on a sound basis of 
liberal and enlightened policy than all the 
other officers of Akbar put together 

The pro-Hindu policy of Akbar was con- 
tinued by Jahangir and Shah Jahan 1 he 
contest between Dara and Aurangzcb was 
really a contest between enlightenment and 
bigotrj, between a pro Hindu and an anti 
Hindu policy Dara belonged to the school 
of Akbar He wrote a book attempting to 
reconcile the Hindu and Mahomedan 
doctrines He had translations made of 
fifty U pam shads into Persian Like Akbar, 
he was considered an apostate He is said 
to base been constantly in the society of 
Brahman Yogis and Sanyasis, and to have 
considered the Vedas as the word of God 
Instead of the Mahomedan, he adopted the 
Hindu name ( Prabhu ) for God, and bad it 
engraved in Hindi upon rings “It became 
manifest,” says the author of Alamgir-nama, 
“that if Dara Suko obtained ilie throne and 
established his power, the foundations of 
the faith would be in danger ’ f Aurangzeb 
was a bigot such as orthodox Mahomedans 
had long been looking for , they advocated 
bis cause, as jhe Hindus did that of bis eJder 
brother. The cause of orthodox Islam 
triumphed But the triumph was only tem- 
porary ending with the reign of Aurangzeb 

• Says Badacm — \s it was qu le customary in 
those days lo ‘peak ill o[ the doctrines and Orders of 
it e Koran, and as Hindu wrelcles and Hinduism# 
Mahomedans openly resiled our Prophtt, uret gious 
writers left n prefaces lo it eir books the customary 
praises of the Prophet It was tmpossble 

even to mention the name of the prophet because 
these liars ( \bul I art and 1 aizi) did not I he it 

The Hindus, of course arc indispensable to them 
belongs half the army and half the land Neither the 
Hindustanis (Mahomedans settled in Hindustan) 
nor the Moguls can point to such grand lords as the 
Jlmd us have among tl emsebes.’ 

f bllioll s History, \ bl Ml p 1,9 


The Hindus did not sink into political 
nonentity even in those parts which directly 
owned Mahomedan sway They were ad- 
mitted into situations of trust and respon- 
sibility They commanded armies, govern 
ed kingdoms, and acted as ministers under 
Mahomedan kings Under Akbar, one 
Hindu (iodar Mai) occupied the high post 
of Minister of Finance, another (Man Sing) 
was raised to a distinction (commander of 
seven thousand) which up to his time had 
been reserved only for princes of the royal 
blood * 

The Mahomedan conquest did not 
seriously affect Hindu civ ilisation During 
the Mahomedan period it was maintained 
at the level which it had attained during 
the third stage Sanskrit learning was kept 
up at sm.li places as Benares and Nadiya 
ff Sanskrit literature suffered a little for 

} Tor further details see the authors Essavs and 
lectures pp 1,0—71 Ibrahim the fourth king of 
Golconda had Jaeadeo a Hindu for his prime- 
mini ler Mahomed Shah Sur Add, who occupied 
the throi e of Delhi about the middle of the sixteenth 
century commuted tl c conduct of Ins Government 
to oie Hemu a Hindu who had once kept a retail 
shop and vvho'e appearance is said to have been 
meaner than his origin Vet with all tl ese external 
disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force of mind 
sufficient to maintain his ascendancy amidst a proud 
and martial nobility and to prevent the dissolution 
of Government weighed down as it was by the follies 
and imquites of its head Elphmstone s History 
of India Cowell s Fd pp 460 3 

During the reigns of the Fmperors Feroksir, Refi- 
ud Darjat Rafi ud Doula and part of the reign of 
Mahomed Shah Rattan Chand formerly a retail 
shopkeeper enjoyed uncontrolled influence all over 
Hindustan He was Deputy to Abdulla Khan Vizier 
of the Empire It was through his influence and that 
of Raja Ajit, that the poJJ lax upon ihe Hindus re- 
established by Aurangzeb was a be fished He 

interferred complains tl e Mahomedan historian 
even in judicial and religious concerns in a way 
that reduced the crow n officers to the condition of 
ciphers ft was impossible to become a Kazi of any 
city without the consent of th s Hindu being pre- 
viously taken Smr ul \futakharin (Briggs 
Translation) pp S9 Vc 

When Vhvardi Khan became prime minister of 
Suja Khan he called to his councils Raja Aalem 
Chand and Jagat Set, tl e former of whom says 
Goiam Hos«cin Khan possessed great merit and 
deserved all the confidence reposed in him ’ When 
Mivardi Khan became Governor 0/ Bengal I o ap- 
po nied as his prime minister Janakiram, who was 
a man of merit, and figured among the trustiest and 
most zealous of the V tceroy s friends. Mohanlal was 
the minister of Suraia ud Dow la Governor of 
Bengal amongst his other officers who held positions 
of trust were Durtavram and Ramnarayan 
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want of patronage, the loss wa» more than 
compensated by the marvellous expansion 
of the vernacular literatures The loss was 
left only by a lew cultivated Brahman*, the 
gain was shared in by the great mass of the 
people Writers in the vernaculars, such as 
Tknath and Tularam in Maharastra, and 
Surdas and Tulsidas in Northern India, 
drew upon the rich storehouse of Sanskrit 
literature and popularised the teachings of 
Hindu sages and great religious teachers 
and relormers such as ftamananda, Kabtr, 
Nanak and Chaitany a sustained (be ethical 
and spiritual life of the people The 
material condition of the people was no 
worse than in pre-Mahomedan times 
1 he artisans were certainly more prosperous 
than in any previous period Ibis pros* 
perity was due partly to increased commerce 
with fcurope, and partly to the taste for 
luxuries created by the Mahomedans 
ruiopeans who travelled in India between 
the 15th and ihe 18th centuries all testify 
to the superiority of Indian over European 
manufactures and to the high degree of 
material prosperity enjoy ed by the Indians * 
The evidence we haie adduced aboie 
shows, lhat the two civilisations which have 
survived to the present day agree m the 
fact that their material element was subor* 
dinated to the ethical, and that the civilisa 
lions which have perished agree in the fact 
that their material development was dis 
proportionately greater than the ethical 
The cases especially of survival are no 
doubt too few to justify safe generalisation 
Ihe sociologist of the future epochs will no 
doubt have a larger number of cases to 
draw conclusions from In the meantime, 
ihe facts at our command, I think, justify us 
m concluding lhat ihe survival of a civilisa 
lion depends upon its attainment of equili* 
bivom between the forces making lor 
material progress and those leading to ethi- 
cal development From ihe two cases of 
long lived civilisations w e have considered 
above, it would appear that after the attain* 
ment of this equipoise, further extension of 
life depends upon its maintenance The 
equipoised condition is being constantly 
disturbed by various causes of which ihe 


animal tendencies of man are the most im- 
portant — tendencies which lead him to 
think more of the outer than of the inner 
life As in every community, however 
civilised, there must be numerical prepon- 
derance of individuals in the first Of the 
material stage of progress a slight diminu- 
tion of the influence exerted by the small 
class composed of the wise and the good 
results in their gaming the upper hand and 
thus ensues moral degeneration The role 
of the great mtn of China ever since she 
reached the thud stage in the first epoch 
has been not to strike out new paths but to 
bring back their community to the equi- 
poised condition reached during that stage 
Confucius always professed to be a trans- 
mitter f He trod in the footsteps of the 
great and good Yaou, Shun and others ivho 
had adorned the thud stage of the Chinese 
civilisation during I lie first epoch (about 
11 C 2356 — 2000' rhe man 1 It of Confucius 
fell on Mencius who sought only to per- 
petuate the docilities of his gnat master. 
Chinese ideals of life have not appreciably 
varied ever since the days of Yaou and 
Shun Similarly m India, her great men 
since the close of the third stage of her 
civilisation, from Sankaracharya and 

Ramanuja down to Rnmmahan Ray and 
Dayananda Sarawau have had no new 
message to deliver l heir function lias 
been only to bring back the people to the 
old paths of elhical and spiritual develop- 
ment when they had strayed far from them 
The mobility of the Chinese and Hindu 
civilisations ever since they reached the 
third stage has been restricted to the res- 
toration of the equilibrium attained during 
that stage lhat equilibrium has of late 
been violently disturbed by the import of 
the Western civilisation and it remains to 
be seen whether the Chinese and the Hindu 
civilisations have sufficient vitality and 
recuperative power to restore it. 

Intellectual culture is of supreme import- 
ance in the survival of a civilisation )l 
we have not made special mention of it 
above, it is because such outline is implied 
in real ethical and spiritual development 
In our view of the evolution of civilisation. 


• I or deta Is see II Murrays Discoveries and 
travels and 0 e authors II vtorv of II nduCtv t,sa« 
lion during lit nth Rule \ o! f Inlrod iction pp 


t ' A transmitter and 
and loving the ant tnls l 
with our old l l aniy vva 
himself 


iot a maker, bcl ev n g in 
inlurc io compare myself 
Confucius description of 
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such development presupposes antecedent 
intellectual development, the ethical stage 
being preceded b) the intellectual l he 
introduction o! high ethical ideals among 
peoples not sufficiently advanced intellec- 
tually to receive them does far more harm 
than good During the ** Middle Age,” 
there was no count!) in Europe which took 
such a prominent part in that horrible 
system of persecution, the Inquisition, as 
Spain, and there was no country which 
was so earnestly and sincerely CUtistian 
as Spain, but at a time when it was not 
intellectually prepared for the grind ideals 
of the noble religion preached b) Jesus 
Christ i lie most enthusiastic and fana- 
tical among the Saracens, brutall) cruel 
because brutally ignorant, were no doubt 
moved by 1 desire for doing good to the 
unbelievers when the) tried to convert 
these at the point of the sword 

I here is agood deal of truth in ihedictum 
of Socrates that “knowledge is virtue 
The sages 0/ India all taught, that the path 
of know ledge is the most commendable of all 
the paths to salvation, if indeed as accord- 
ing to some, it is not the only way The 
noble eightfold path piescribed bv (luddha 
consists of eight principles — fight belief, 
light aim*, right speech, ughf action, right 
means of livelihood, right endeavour, rtglil 
mindfulness, right meditation , and Reason 
is our only guide in judging what is right 
and what is wrong The Chinese thinkers 
were equally alive to the importance of 
knowledge as the surest foundation on 
which to establish the will “At fifteen,' 
said Confucius “my mind was bent on 
\taiT>Yng to "thirty } stooiS firm to loily 
1 had no doubts At fifty I knew the 
decrees of Heaven And at seventy I 
could follow what my heart desired with 
out transgressing what was right * Con- 
fucius taught that “ true knowledge should 
enable a man to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood, and to assimilate all that is 
good, and to discard all ihat is ev il, on that 
which he learns More than this, however, 
is required by him he must love the truth 
as well as know® it, and must delight in it 
as well as love it*’ 

* Doi glas Confucianism and Tadu sm p 96 


The conclusions to which we have been 
led in this chapter are as follows 

First Civilisations in which the material 
element prevails over the ethical, are of an 
ephemeral character lhe) ire like magni- 
ficent fabrics built upon qu cksand, bound 
to give way sooner or later 

Second!) The survival of a civilisation 
depends upon itsattamment of an equipoised 
condition between the cosmig forces mak- 
ing for material progress and the non- 
cnsmic forces leading to higher culture (es- 
peciatl) ethical culture) 

Ihirdlv That the life of a civilisation 
after it has pissed from one epoch to a 
later one depends upon the maintenance 
of this equipoise 

It follows as a cornllar) from these con 
elusions, that military, political and eco- 
nomic activ ities arc of less significance in 
the life of a nation than high cultural 
activities 

i he>e conclusions would appear to run 
counter to the prevailing Western concep- 
tion ol social efficiency which posits strife 
and competition to be its only essential con- 
dition 1 here can be no doubt that this con- 
dition is imperative for animal efficiency and 
therefore for material advancement which 
is lhe destructive feature of the first stage 
of civilisation The law of the “struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest " 
governs the animal kingdom, and man so 
far as he is an animal is unquestionably 
subject to it But so far as his moral and 
spiritual faculties, which differentiate him 
from animals, are concerned, their develop- 
ment is subject tohwsoi which we have 
no clear conception qow but which are al- 
together different from those obtaining in 
the case of other sentient beings In as 
much as such development is essential for 
the survival of a civilisation, and it is fos- 
tered b) what Herbert Spencer calls the 
* religion of amity” in contra distinction to 
the “religion of enmitj," it is obvious, that 
the main condition of social efficiency is 
not perpetual strife, but rather a cessation 
of such strife, not physical but ps)chical 
strength, not the military and predatory 
spirit, but righteousness and benevolence 
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the exhibition of oriental art 

By Arun Sen, b a , (Cantab ) 


T O call our present school ol Art a Revi- 
valist school is a profound mistake 
A revival is a reversion to the past, to 
ideas a~d to forms that are dead and can 
never be wholly brought back to life But 
to express conceptions that are universal 
in us to describe scenes ne see daily, to 
indulge in dreams that inspire us from 
hour to hour, does not constitute a Revival 
A Revival pi Art is a great fatuity when 
the spirit inspiring it is dead Examples 
of such failures abound in modern histrry 
I he Pre-Rapha:lite movement died an 
expected death, -not esen the most genuine 
feeling could keep it alive The Austro* 
Belgian school could hardly bring them- 
selves into the light ol day inspite of 
their grand strivings after the Gothic 
glories ol Medievalism The death ol 
ideas, the death^of technique leave no 
room for a revival lhe hand soon 
loses Us- cunning, the sweeps and the 
Curves forget their delicacy, the colours 
soOn lose their softness, even if there 
Stands behind them centuries of hereditory 
craftsmanship Ideas, on the other hand, 
die hard I hey live for a long time 
unrecognised and unhonored, and even 
at the last extremities show immense 
vitality The old oflen succumb to the 
new, but in India novelty is always looked 
upon with distrustful eyes and recognised 
after the severest tests T he ideas of the 
past have a curious fascination — which is 
a source both of weakness and of strength 
An examination of the subjects attempted 
by our young artists will serve to show 
that the same joys the same sorrows 
inspire us now as of old 3 here is the same 
wonder at things incomprehensible, the 
same awe at the majesty of power, the 
same humiliation when face to face with 
the mystery of death Thus there are reli- 
gious themes on exactly identical lines, 
for the festivals which are depicted are 


a living force, not dead matter;— the 
temples and mosques never bar their doors. 
Love snll inspires lhe palace and the 
cottage, he still spoits in festive guise In 
the glade and lhe river, Still the jilted 
maiden sulks the happy one exult* The 
courts ol our princes still have their petty 
conventions their petty strifes, their petty 
jealousies We have court scenes on Moghul 
and Rajasihan lines pastoral idylls like 
the magnificent PaiiS ri The essence of 
art- joy in the beauty of life here or here- 
after, exists now as ever 

lhe technique is not wholly forgotten. 
Unfortunately the secret of the old colouring 
is ours no longer,— we use the chemical 
dyes ol the British market and thus envelop 
ourselves in sombre gloom, while mediaeval 
art delighted in gorgeous harmonies of tone, 
splendid carvivals of color But even in 
this sphere our empirical methods have 
gained their measure of success and the 
vegetable dyes we now use remind us of 
the past and the day is not far distant when 
the cleavage between the past and the 
present will be negligible It may be ob- 
served that washes of color may be freely 
used but we should like to sea a more fre- 
quent employment of steeplmg , a har- 
monious combination of the two would 
seem to us the more correct policy. Lastly, 
our eyes hive lost their pristine power, the 
subtle glories such as the careful delineation 
of the vyebrows, the lines of character on the 
face, the delicate folds of a silken achkan 
are no longer seen Critics have to use the 
magnifying glass to detect them and pain- 
ters seldom to delineate them lhe flow 
of line has not been broken as some Euro- 


pean critics would try to establish. Perhaps 
\ V j l° . M 0t <Jraw as the artists at Ajanta 
did, but still our greater masters draw with 
a sure hand, not a wave, not a curve is 
superfluous, and each line Las its tale 
to ten home critics carp at the so-called 
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foreign influence on Indian Art , but Japan 
and China are none the less true sources of 
inspiration, for Asia is one m Art 1 he old 
art of China and Japan is almost identical 
with that of India, and what the his- 
torian has laboured long jears to prove can 
be seen by even a hurried glimpse at the 
artistic treasures of these countries What is 
called the Chinese line * is easily seen in 
little details like the delineation of the cloud 
(as in some of the old Per&nn paintings in 
the Lxhibition) or the representation of the 
robe in Indian sculpture Nevertheless 
Indian art still remains distinctively Indian, 
for the call of Ajanta, of mediaeval Rajput, 
of mediae\al Moghul is strong 



the calumnies showered on her by critics 
on whose cloudy visions the freshness ol 
Indian Art has not jet burst , vituperation, 
even if it have the resource of scholarship 
behind it and e'en if it come from the 
brawling banks of theism ceases to have any 


In our Exhibition modern sculpture is 
rather at a discount Historically sculpture 
is an olden Art but in our school it seems 
to be a later development The exquisite 
nature of olden sculpture forms a harsh con- 
trast with the mediocrity of the modern 
work Lastly Indian Art ought to be spared 
the false appreciations of dilettanti or 



Copper g u image of Baru n — f ent by II C I Ord 
Carmichael 

vital force, if it is blind Talsc apprecia- 
tion harms the cause of \rt more than ever 
did bluster or blasphemy Lncouragement is 
certainly neccessary but one outfit at the 
same time to point out the falsities, nisin 
cecities conventionalisms, exaggerations 
It is the part of the critic to assert in sten- 
torian tones that a lad with a flute is not 
always Krishna, nor a lass performing her 
ablutions in azure waters always the en- 
chanting Radha 

It will now be en regie to speak of the 
artists individually As a general rule we 
find that the Bengali Artists have a definite 
poetic feeling and e\en when their coloring 
is weak, their draltmanship fatuous, there 
is the one redeeming aesthetic feature In 
Bengal we find our great Artists combining 


1 
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T1 e-Tfi under Cloud— By Ivsh t idranaih Mazumdar 


character from the modern Bengali stage 
represent the inconsistencies of modern life 
Mahaaev, with his excessively bulky frame 
and his electric bulb, Narad on a thread- 
bare carpet, the king on his bentwood 
chair, and the mistiness of gas light, the 
vizir with his shirt sleeves protruding, 
kamadcva with hts artificial flowers the 
sentimental Prince worn out with his noc 
turnal ranting and with hollow rings under 
Hs eyes, the captive hero bound by a 
paper chain, all these are facts with which 
we are very familiar It is in this brazen 
fashion that the poetry of the pan is repre 
-aented on the Bengali stage and it is this that 


appeals to the average modern mind 
The portrait of Rabmdra Nath Tagore 
shows us what a portrait ought to be, 
not the accurate juxtaposition of 
muscle and nerve but the true analvsis 
of character We realize, how the 
poet has experienced great sorrows 
and great jo\s anJ how ihe world is 
to him but a fleeting vision And if 
it is said that Duvcr was the profound- 
ct ps\ chologist of Europe, we may 
sa\ t hat lie might have studied with 
advantage under our master 

Nanda Lall Bose is a great artist, 
as can be seen from his works The 
'Gokul Brata (23) is magnificent 
The little girl is almost afraid of the 
object of her worship, she shrinks from 
it while the cow who seems to know 
what is going on is highly amused, 
and is laughing at J lie timidity of the 
little maiden 1 lie illustrations from 
the Ramavana are very good and vve 
are glad to see that the coloring is 
firm Maternity is very well repre- 
sented in Ivausalya, while the devotion 
of Hanuman and the perennial tran- 
quillity of Ram are depicted in 
masterly fashion Some of these are 
old acquaintances vve are glad to 
recognise thiyn and see more achieved 
in the same manner 1 he delineation 
of Rain, Lai shmau and Hanuman 
(after the capture of Sita) of Ram and 
Savan are very good Savari, tvjio 
has been starving to feed Ram, sees 
him in her old age and the pleasure 
with which she feeds him cannot fail 
to strike a chord in every heart f 
The remarkable versatility o{ this 
artist cannot fail to excite our veneration 
He has a hand of gold transforming all into 
gold by his wondrous touch and whether he 
paints the pleasure of the home, the idyJls 
of the country or the rapture of devotion, 
he is always masterly 

Gaganendranath Tagore s personality ts to 
be seen not only m his suberb criticisms but 
also in his paintings His brush studies 
may to some people speak of Japan but to 
us he speaks more forcibly of India ‘The 
seeker,’ No 39, with its broad expanse breath- 
es a quietness known only tn Bengal The 
spirit of the ^ 1 ^= 5 1 ‘ On the sacred steps 
of the Jagannath * No 41, is also magnificent 
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1 he soft light of the tepiple seems to call 
man to prayer and the benign stats look 
on ft dm above and breathe tranquility 
on suffering man below I he whole scene 
is hushed in a 1 ind of heavenly silence 
Dosing No 43 is a clever study “Uino 
dim No 44 an illustration of Mom Lall 
Gadgul) s stor> w ell represents the noble as- 
pirations that stir the heart ol the woman 



Incense bun cr 


We are sorry to see the titles of Asitkumar 
Haidar’s paintings travestied, still more sorry 
to find he has been accorded an obscure 


name of Chandrabali on Krishna’s flute 
Again, the milkmaid No \S, is a descent to 
the ridiculous One associates the name 
with these indiudu tls who satisfy oor 
domestic needs etcrj morning And when 
we realize that it is Radha who starts on 
hearing her name in Krishna’s flute we are 
aware of the gulf between the two The mis- 
take is all the more inexcusable because of 
the xerse written under the painting Jumna 
Bihar (No 45) is a magnificent conception 
The ordered harmony of the figures grouped 
around the central Krishna, the endearing 
spoils, the depth of their affection, their ab- 
solute union with the object of their love, 
are described 111 an exquisite manner , the 
ripples of the water, tiie uncarcd for xessels, 
forgotten of the Gnpis m his presence, are 
glorious Krishna here approaches the divine 
But {<udlv\ ought to have been represented 
as 1 little more I liman I cr tenderness, her 
modest) her cm ness is wlutwe miss litre 
No 47 Radii i on liciriug Chandrabali's 
name 1 1 Knslmi a flute is ilso delicate and 
fragile as the subject ougl t to be Radha 
starts and wc can see the pain the jealous), 
the despair that threatens to uproot her 
heart with its sudden sting I he broad 
space in the back ground represents the 
effects of mootjlighr for it is in thee «nj- 
sterious moments that wc experience the 
deepest jo) s and the deepest sorrows Radha, 
No 48 on hearing her name in Kristina’s 
flute is m an ecstacy and she is oblivious of 
her eivironment and tecks not of the water 
that trickles from the vessel on to her bod) 
The background is gorgeous , the reddened 
skies speak of passion, the green fields 
speak of joy and here we see how passion 
will end in joy The old poet Govindadas 
has well described the scene 
fait fi|Sl 

CTpf iSftl | 

“ 1 he sick man (No 46) ls a painting of 
an old man who gulps his bitter draught 
down his throat with a mighty effort with 
e\e» closed We should bke to see more 
of this Artist s work 


coiner and a bad light ‘ In the waters 
on Jumna hardly conveys any sense, 
apart from the painting It ought rather 
to be called Krishna s Jamuna Bibara So 
Chandrabali ’ No 4 is a misomer The 
figuie is that of Radha when she heats the 


the transition from Ashit Kumar to K 
Venkaiappa is natural Here we come face 
to face with a splendid draughtsman, an 
exquisite colorist, a most exacting artist, 
xv o plies his hand with the utmost care, 
the most inexorable diligence His lines 
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are perfect in their delicacy Jus sleepling a 
most refreshing change I he love and the 
care he has lavished on his works excite 
our Sympathy as well as our admiration 
But in his absorption »n the body he has 
often forgotten the soul that animates it 
The external has often encroached on the 
domain of the internal or the essential We 
wish he had a larger share ol emotion ol 
poetic feeling more heart and less brain It 
is through the medium of his exquisite tech 
mque that he appeals to us, but we wish 
he had more inspiration 

The Prasads have a certain amount of 
inherited skill Their technique hardly 
calls for any comment hut they have a ten- 
dency to blind imitation, to pa/m off old 
wares for new after a few alterations 

Thus the Gopi ami Krishna (No 50) of 
Rameswar Prasad is an old acquaintance 
The figures surrounding the Krishna have 
been omitted, likewise the Gopis round 
Radha It may be a coincidence but 
such coincidences are often suspicious 
The Ragmi Meghmallar we like verv much 
The painting is delicate, the figure is even 


poetic, but the atmosphere has not been a 
success Were there not a cloud we could 
hardlv have associated it with rain The 
same criticism applies to Narain Prasad 
Radha * toilet is very good 1 he enviro- 
inent is carefully drawn the expression 
well represented But it looks marvellously 
like a copy Hara Ginn (though recalling 
similar subjects attempted by our mediaeval 
artists) is extremely futile 1 he Sakht is 
not bad, but our acquaintance with gpr 
medieval art checks our appreciation 

Hakim Khan has sent in an old study 
(No 6.j) with the addition of an absolutely 
unnecessary pillar The expression on the 
woman s face is dreaming but the whole 
work has been marred by that hideous 
column in Iron! Artists should sift the es 
sentiai and unessential, omitting all the lat- 
ter The composition of the captive Dara 
led through the streets of Delhi (63) is weak 
The scene is overloaded The represents 
tion of the building in front forming almost 
hall the picture is absolutely exaggerated 
1 he wonderment in Dara s face the bad omen 
in the carrion, are happy features We tvjslt 
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that some of our artisl* would pay more adin ration for his original Ouch of Nur- 
attewuon to the com posit on -to balance, to jihan (65) The father is welt done but 

rhtihm, which are the essence of art not the mother His copies however 

bamt u* Zama is still joung Hu cop et show \ery careful work and copies re- 
are good, though we cannot profess much present the correct method of procedure 


THT r\HIB[TIOV OF ORIE\r\L \RT -H5 


I hoe are, vve nre sure, but stepping stone* 
to higher things for him 
burendra. Nath, Kar has given us one of 
the master pieces of the Exhibition The. 
Sa ran at i is magnificent It represents the 
digmtv of learning, the pride of science 
Second to no power, she cringes to nobody, 
she considers herself the highest force A 
great idea has thus crvstalli ed into a great 
work of art The composition of the cul 
put ” (7) is weak I he Krishna, the subject of 
the picture, is hidden under a bench, where 
as there ought to have been some insistence 
on him 

Ivshitindra N Majumdars works are not 
bad But the Hara Parvati is a mis 
nomer , the figures are more akin to Iiadha 
and Krishna, for \\e do not associate coynes* 
w uh Parvati as much as \\ e do with Radha 
Parvati is a more ethenahsed tj pe usual- 
ly But we must confe*s that we prefer his 
productions of last y ear There is a decid 
ed deterioration 

Sailendra Nath Dey s K.ri«hna andYasoda 
(No 3) is not bad Krishna s expression 
appeals to us but there is no unit} in the 
two parts of the picture We are glad 
to see the employment of Venkatappa s 
colors In the Sakuntala we fail to see why 
the animal should be chained It is neither 
nature nor art , the whole scene seems to be 
very artificial 

Atul Krishna M lira's Kaliy adaniana is 
rather pleas ng Durgesh Chandra Singh 
shows a marked deterioration horn his 
usual form He has not fulfilled the hopes 
lie raised last year We are afraid we can 
not <hare the appreciation which has fallen 
to Mukul Chandra Dey’s lot In many of his 
paintings we fancy w e detect a foreign hand 
In the Pursued (26) we recognise the lines 
of a d fferent gram Vasudeva in the Jan 
ma tanu {50) shows a grand passion and 
is rather incongruous amid a host of weak 
line* The Flame of Desire (25) shows 
skilM treatment in the draper* 

We are sorry to say that ihere are onlv a 
fo» mediaeval painting* They help the 
outsider to make comparisons and draw 
their own conclusions. The old Persian 
paintings very often show a great deal of 
Chinese influence We do not know if the 
\ft of Samarkhand and of Bokhara is in- 
cluded under that category At any rate 
these regions were the melting pot of orien- 


tal art There the three great civilizations 
met and influenced each other 

We pass on hurriedly to sculpture The 
unique collection of sculpture inspires us 
with enthusiasm and despair We realize 
how helpless our modem artists are We 
realize how much we must strive to attain 
those heights Perhaps that exquisite skill 
lias left us never again to return Io speak 
of the bronzes etc , individually would hll 
a volum“ nf fervid raving zeal The figures 
which have been carved by cunning hands 
speak eloquently , not a line is superfluous 
and we see how much one single curve can 
express, how the artists have thrown their 
whole soul into their work 

V few minor points call for notice We 
recognise the true use of ornaments on 
the body Thev serve to emphasise the 
beauty of some particular limb or to call 
attention to *ome very delicate curve which 
would otherw ise hav e escaped notice in a host 
of fine lives Again two different material* 
are sometimes employed, brass and bronze, 
to draw a distinction in color, as sometimes 
in ancient Greek sculpture 

The Nepalese Vishnu type of the happy 
devotee (13) is a masterpiece , even a novice 
could nm fail to observe the masterly 
generalizations of the human figure, the 
rapture of devotion m the face the pose 
the repose in the hands 

The Aialokitrshvara with his 1000 arms, 
sublime emblem of the immanence of love 
and religion, is another chef d ceuvre, over 
which it is impossible to refrain from 
enthusing 

The Lakshmi Narayan (145) 1$ perfect 
It shows the ma«terly 'fashion m which 
the male and female figures have been 
welded into one perfect homogeneous 
whole The angularities of the male 
body ihe pietic roundness of the female, 
the plain robe of the one, the decorative 
garment of the other, the knotted hair of 
the one the ambrosial curls of the other, the 
poetic expression of the one and the smiles 
of the other haveTieen placed in exquisite 
juxtaposition I he Baruna riding on the 
Mtkara which is fl >atmg on the calm 
sheet of water is glorious in workmanship 
Wc see how the artist by one sweeping 
line represents the idea of an animal 
floating down a calm surface We almost 
feel the rhythmic buoyancy of the water 
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No 133 is probably Orissan work though it 
is designated I ibetan Some other figures 
are very fine \Ve can only admire the 
movement which is so nicely depicted in 
the Nritya Gopal 

Some of the wooden figures are chef- 
d oeuvres notably the part o( the ratha 
(172) But why it should be designated Siva 
is more than we can fully comprehend The 
pose the devotion, the decoration were 
all excecuted by a master hand 
We are sorry that the exhibition should 


come to an end, that the glories of the pist 
and of the present should be so suddenly 
snatched from our vision We realize with 
sadness with what master minds we have 
been holding converse, what beauties of the 
mind have been holding us in thrall, what 
beauties of the body we have been caress 
ing It is a dream, a lovely dream, and 
if some contend that the stern realities of 
life awaits us outside the door, we reply 
that here in India dreams are more real 
than the so called realities ol hie 


THE FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 


I 

T HLRC are various elements necessary 
in the making of x nation such as a 
common language, a common religion, 
a common government and a common 
culture and social economy, but perhaps 
the most fundamental and indispensable 
factor is the possession ol a common 
country, a fixed, definite abode Lven 
nationality has aknatcnal physical basis 
without which it can hardly manifest and 
assert itself as a real existe ice and factor 
in the political world History shows no 
authentic record of nomadic peoples 
developing in civilisation to any great 
extent until and unless they bind them- 
selves to a fixed habitation, ridding them 
selves of their migratory instincts and 
habits The Hebrew people, inspite of 
the political training they received from 
Moses could not achieve much progress 
until Joshua settled ihem in Palestine 
So also what the historians call the Dark 
Age of Europe is but the period of unrest 
and transition when the barbarians left 
their old homes, overran and disorganised 
the Homan Empire but were themselves 
without any fixed local habitation ‘ l he 
Athenians under Ihemistocles saved the 
state of Athens on their ships, because 
after the victory they again took possession 
of their city, but the 1 eu tones and Cimbri 
perished, because they left their old homes 
and failed to conquer a new one " 

The spirit, according to Hindu phi- 


losophy, clothes itself in the body in and 
through which it works it needs a vehicle, 
an instrument, a physical framework where- 
by it expresses and outshapes itself in the 
external world ol matter And it «eems 
that the same principle applies in respect 
of the spirit of nationality The primary 
requisite Tor the birth and growth of a 
nation is the certainty, fixity and perma- 
nence of place and when that is assured 
the other formative forces will appear 
and make themselves feit in due course A 
common fatherland is preliminary to all 
national development round that living 
nucleus Will naturally gather all those 
feelings, associations, traditions, and other 
elements which go to make up a people » 
language and literature, religion and culture 
and thereby establish its separate existence 
and individuality demanding us preserva- 
tion and independent development as a 
valuable cultural umt I he unifying 
mHuence of a common country, of common 
natural surroundings is indeed irresistible 
and the assertion may be safely made tl.at 
it will be effectively operative against other 
disintegrating, disruptive forces and ten 
denc.es such as difference. manners and 
customs language and religion 

the formation of a composite, federal, 
if ,!f,?rt nat ‘ 0r \ ‘ S °, ne of the mosl interesting 
of modern pal, t, cal poss^i hues because of 

d unusua L difficulties surround- 

1,1 Tk°' C m ? nt Bu * ,hc vef y step 

towards the solution of those difficulties »s 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL iJNlTV Ob INDIA 


clearly the cognisance of the fundamen- 
tal fact that the diverse races and peoples 
making up the vast mass of Indian human- 
ity cannot be welded together into a living 
nation, a puissant political force, unless in 
the first place they can understand and feel 
that they have a common country to love 
and to serve, that they all belong to one 
motherland, that they are all children of 
the same soil Without this expanded 
geographical consciousness in the people the 
cherished dreams of the impatient political 
idealist about an Indian nation in the mak- 
ing will ever be remote from realisation 

II 

Gut unfortunately it has become by no 
means easy to think of India as a single 
country No picture of India is now more 
familiar to the Indian mind than that which 
represents it to be a continent, or a collec 
turn ol til my countries rather than one 
country Tor this is the picture that is drawn 
in most ol the standard works on Indian 
Geography taught in our schools An English 
author of a geography for Indian schools 
introduces his book with the following re 
marks India is commonly thought of and 
spoken of as a single country But this is 
not true ° & 9 9 India is rather a collection of 
countries * According to Sir John Strachev, 
the great Anglo Indian authority, ‘ this is 
the first and most essential thing to learn 
about India — that there is not and never 
was an India or even any country of India, 
possessing, according to European ideas, any 
sort of unity, physical, political ° 6 e * ' But 
Anglo Indian opinion itself is however by 
no means unanimous on the point Mr 
Vincent A Smith, the well known authority 
on early Indian History, has delivered him- 
sell jn a quite different strain ‘ India, en- 
circled as she is by seas and mountain', is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and as 
such is rightly designated by one name " 
Equally positive and emphatic are the 
following words of Chisholm, one of the 
best known authorities on Geography 
“There is no part of the world better mark- 
ed out by itself than India, exclusive of 
Burma It is a region indeed full of con- 
trasts in physical .features and in climate, — 
but the features that divide it as a whole 
from surrounding regions are too clear to 
be overlooked ’ 


III. 

The fact is that the geographical unity 
of India is apt to be lost sight of in her 
immensity and variety It is difficult to 
imagine the vast territory that stretches 
from North to South over a distance exceed- 
ing 2,000 miles and from East to West 
over a distance of more than 1900 miles 
as one continuous territory I he total area 
included wi hin its limits is about two 
thirds of that of the continent of Europe 
It is nearly fourteen times as large as Great 
Britain and over ten times the size of the 
entire British Isles It is more than six 
times the area of either France or Germany 
I his immensity of her geographical exten- 
sion has naturally induced those physical 
conditions which have made of India pre- 
eminently the land of varieties, ‘the epitome 
of the world It is the land, primarily, 
of as many latitudes as altitudes The 
temperature ranges from the singularly dry 
and bracing cold of the Himalayas culmin- 
ating in eternal snows to the humid, tro- 
pical heat of the Konkan and Coromandel 
coast T he surface rises from the sea- 
level to heights above the limits of vegeta 
tion, above cloud and rain and storm, 
merged m eternal stmshine Its climates 
vary, on the one hand, from torrid and 
tropical to arctic and polar including 
between the extremes various shades of the 
mean or temperate, and, on the other from 
almost absolute aridity to a maximum of 
humidity 1 he rainfall ranges from 460 
inches at Cherrapoonjee to less than even 
3 inches in upper Sind This amazing 
variety of latitudes and altitudes, tempera- 
ture and moisture, produces a corresponding 
variety in flora and fauna The range of 
climatic zones determines that of Botanical 
as well as Zoological zones 1 hus, accord- 
ing to Sir J D Hooker, 0 the flora of India 
is more varied than that of any other 
country of equal area in ihe eastern hemis- 
phere, »/ not in the globe As regards the 
richness of the Indian fauna, the following 
testimony of Mr Blandfordf is sufficient 
“Animal life is not only abundant in British 
India, hut it is remarkably varied The 
number of kinds of animals inhabiting 
India and its dependencies is very large, 

• Imperial Gaeelletr, new eel Vol t p 

i tbtd p 313 
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far surpassing for instance, that of the 
species found in the whole of Europe, 
although the superficial area of Lurope 
exceeds that of the Indian Empire by about 
one half Ibis extraordinary richness 
and variety of the flora and fauna of India 
necessarily imply a corresponding richness 
and variety in her vegetable and ammal 
products, endowing her with a degree of 
economic self sufficiency which falls to the 
lot of but few countries in the world As 
Mr Lilly puts it the products of India 
'include everv thing needed for the service 
of man But scarcely less than this phy 
steal variety is the human variety which 
India presents with her teeming millions 
They absorb so much as a fifth of the whole 
human race, including races and peoples 
belonging to all stages and states of social 
evolution and civilisation with languages, 
manners and customs, cults and cultures of 
the most diverse lands There are in India 
no less than seven mam physical types of 
races introducing varieties of phvsical form 
in the population no less than fourteen 
separate peoples or nationalities with their 
own languages and literature no less than 
J50 different tongues producing a veritable 
Babel of languages 0 , and, finallv, nearly 
all the world religions, each claiming more 
than a million of worshippers India is 
\enly a museum ol cults and customs, 
creeds and cultures, faiths and tongues, 
racial types and social systems 
IV 

Superficial observ ers are therefore liable 
to be bewildered by this astonishing variety 
in Indian life and geography They lack 
that power of perception which dives be- 
neath appearances and externals and sees 
into the life of ihmgs They thus fail to 
discover the One in the Many, the Indivi- 
dual m the Aggregate, the Simple in the 
Composite — With them, the whole is lost 
in the parts, nay, the pans are greater than 
the whole, as in the old adage of blind 
men ‘seeing’ the elephant The fact 
is that an exclusive dependence upon mere 
sense imprcssiorts mere sense contact with 
external phenomena, cannot carry us very 
far for the senses cannot take us beyond 

* According to Dr Cusl no*le,s than 

languages and daiccls cultivated and llncutinaled 
in the whole of Ind a and us border nj, regions r . , 


the apparent and ilie objective What is 
needed is the superior interpreting, integrat- 
ing, synthetising power of the mind that 
instead of being over- powered by the mul- 
titude ol details will master them and rise 
above them to a vision of the whole 

A keen, penetrating insight can hardly 
fail to recognise that beneath all this mani- 
fold variety there is a fundamental unity, 
that this diversity tsell far from being a 
source of weakness, is a fertile source of 
strength and wealth I Inis Sir Herbert 
Risley has truly observ ed ' Beneath the 
manifold diversity of physical and social 
t\pe, language, custom and religion which 
strikes the observer in India there can Still 
be discerned as Mr Yusuf All has pointed 
out, a certain underlying uniformity® of life 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin" 
The last Indian Census Commissioner, Mr 
E A Gait, res has also recorded the 
same conclusion ‘ The people of India as a 
whole can be distinguished from those of 
Europe by certain broad characteristics *’ 
While according to Mr Vincent A Smith 
speaking from his long and first hand ex 
perience of India, the civilisation of India 
“ has many feature* which differentiate it 
from that of all other regions of the world , 
while they are common to the whole 
country or rather comment in a degree 
sufficient to justify us treatment as a unit 
in the history of human social and mtellec 
tual development 


It is generally recognised and admitted 
on all hands that this underlying Indian 
unity is largely, if not solely, the creation 
of the British rule, a by-product of the Pax 
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Britannu-a, 6 the inevitable outcome of a 
centralised administration which controls 
the whole country from the Himalavas to 
Cape Comorin What is not general!} 
known and recognised however is that the 
idea of tlm fund oriental unity is much old* 
er than British rule, that it is not a recent 
growth nr discover} but has a history run* 
mug back to a remote antiquit} There 
are many proofs to show that the great 
founders of Indian religion, culture and 
civilisation were themselves fully conscious 
of the geographical unity of their vast 
mother country and sought in various wajs 
to impress it on the popular consciousness 
The first expression they appear to have 
given to this sense of unit} was their des- 
cription of ihe entire country by the single 
name of BhSratavarsa.t which is the old 
indigenous classic name by which India 
was known to the Hindus For the name 
India was given to the country by foreigners 
The river Sindhu by which the country 
was first known to outsiders was changed 
into Hindu by the Persians, and Indus bv the 
Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate The name 
BhSratavarsa is not a mere geographical 
expression like the term India, having onl} a 
physical relerence It has a deep, historical 
significance sy mbolisinga fundamental unity 
winch was certainly perceived and under- 
stood by those who invented the name It 
is a well known doctrine of logic that when 
a common name is applied to different 
things, it is because of some principle of 
unity which connects them to a system in- 
«pite of the differences It ivas hence a 
consciousness of unity that really made the 
Rishis of old to apply a single, indivi- 
dualising, appellation to a vast stretch of 
territory with parts divided by endless 
varieties and peopled by many races speak- 
ing many languages, professing many faiths, 

* Jnd a was ononally called Jambudvpa This 
name was in u e e\en in the time of Asoka who in 
Buddh st works is often styled as the king of 
Jambudv pa Whle the name Jambudvpa 
has a geographical reference the name Bliarata 
varsa has a pol t cal reference conveying the idea that 

ihe whole of India was governed b> a single king 

(see the Puranas for the ethnological significance of 
the word) though Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsa 
were no doubt nanies appl ed to the region conquered 
or colon sed by ihe Aryans yet subsequent add tions 
by conquest were also known by those general names, 
as accretions to the ma n land are known by tie name 
of the latter 

U 


owning many cultures Bharatavarsa is deri- 
ved from Bharata as Rome is derived from 
Romulus Bharata is a great hero of Indian 
history and tradition, just as Romulus is of 
Roman 1 he Rig Vcda° first mentions him 
as the leader of a powerful An an tribe 
that played its full part in the original 
struggles and conflicts by which Aryan 
polity aud culture were being shaped into 
proper form in the dawn of Indian history 
Ihe Aitareya Brahmanaf refers to his 
coronation ceremony and subsequent career 
of conquests leading to his ovcrlordship 
which is duly solemnised by the perfor- 
mance of the usual Asivamedha sacrifice 
This storv is also followed up by the Sri- 
mad Bhagavata, which applies to him the 
epithets AdhirSt and Samrat t e , king of 
kings and describes his subjugation of a 
number of races, tribes and kingdoms such as 
the Kir&tas, the Hunas, the Yavanas, the 
Paundcas and the like, and fits ultimate 
renunciation of the world as an unreality 
in essence Bharata, therefore, stood before 
the multitudinous peoples inhabiting the 
country that was called after him as the 
embodiment, the representative, of the do- 
minant Aryan power which was fast ac- 
complishing its w ork of colonising the w hole 
country and bringing its different parts un- 
der the unifying discipline of a common 
culture and civilisation Bharatavarsa. is 
therefore another name for \ryamsed India, 
the congenial fertile soil where Aryan cul 
lure planted itself and attained its fruition, 
the chosen abode which the pioneers of 
human civilisation adopted as the scene of 
their labours for the proper expression of 
their particular genius And Bharata was 
held up as a convenient symbol, a compre- 
hensible token of this early renaissance, of 
the conquest of a new thought and a new 
faith finding expression through their ap- 
propriate literature, disciplines and institu- 
tions social, economic and political, of the 
accomplishment of a new cultural unity 
imposed upon and pervading a rich, mani- 
fold variety, round which were gathered, as 
in a system of federation, different creeds, 
culls and cultures with liberty to each to pre- 

* HI. 33 
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serve its own special features add genius 
and contribute its own quota to enrich the 
central culture 6 

VI 


But besides this proof of a common name 
there are other proofs to show that the 
fact of this fundamental unity of India was 
fully grasped by the popular mind in 
ancient times Lven such an old book as 
the Rig-Veda, one of the oldest literary 
records of humanity, reveals conscious and 
fervent attempts made by the Rishis, those 
profoundly wise organisers of Hindu polity 
and culture, to visualise the unity of their 
mother country, nay, transfigure the mother 
earth into a living deity and enshrine her 
m the living heart of the worshipper This 
is best illustrated by the famous riser- hymn 
of the Rig-Veda where the various risers 
of the Punjab, those perennial streams of 
plenty and good to sshich the country 
osves so much, which were at once the 
highways of commerce and culture alike, 
are deified by a grateful imagination and 
receive the nation’s worship and homage 
As the mind of the devotee contemplates 
in love and reverence those formative, 
beneficent agencies of nature contributing 
from time eternal to the making of his 
country, it naturally traverses the entire 
area of his native land and grasps 
an image of the whole as a visible unit 
and form Certainly a better and simpler, 
a more convenient and significant formula 
could not be invented for the perception 
of the fatherland as one indivisible unit 
than the following prayer of the stoka in 
the aforesaid hymn — 


was theresu, 
adapted itself 
he argues 


ft nf stsfh 

• As ponied oul by Prof Berioy Kumar Sarltar 
A in his suggestive brochure on the Pedagogy oj 

• «■•"#«*- ll ■« Mnihenc and complex Indian culture 
Indian system of education which 

al requirements in all ages and 

How otherwise can we account for the 
... ..... .— merous Puranas Sanhitas, and Tantrai 
adapted to the needs of ihe people m d fferent age; 
and provinces ? It was because of the r mastery oiei 
the pm 1 pies of Psychology and Sociol r y than), 
leaders of the community nci cr neglected lie stipcis 
1 lions the 1 icchan cal rites and ceremonies tlx 
diverse practices and usages and various rtlgiou: 
customs and mythological notions obta iing in th< 
country, but rather promoted the growth ant 
development of a v anetl cschatr logy , a varied niythn 
fogy and a varied rtl h' ous system accord igtotl, 
varied geographical and historical*" topd tion of il> 


?gfs win yyfii trc'Wt t 
yfoaii wu faratminfa 
SJTOt qfitrsT u 

It calls up at once in the mind’s eye a 
picture of the whole of Vedic India and 
fulfils in a remarkable way the poet’s 
purpose behind it of awakening the people’s 
consciousness to the fundamental unity of 
its country Nay, it does more it elevates 
and rehnes patriotism itself into religion. 
To think of the mother country, to adore 
her as the visible giver of all good becomes 
a religious duty , the fatherland is allotted 
its rightful place in the nation’s daily 
prayers The river-hymn 9 of the Rig-Veda 
therefore presents the first national 
conception oi Indian unity, such as it was. 
It was necessarily conditioned by the 
geographical horizon attained in that age 
which seems to have been confined by the 
snowy mountains in tiie North, the Indus 
and the range of Suleiman mountains in 
the west, the Indus or the sea in the south 
and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges 
in the Cast l hese limits practically 
include the whole of Northern India the 
geographical unity of which was also 
recognised and suitably e\pre«sed in the 
designation ol the entire territory bv the 
common name of ArySbarta in Vedic 
literature Manu defines AfySvaita as 
follows — 

V qf«a*nn 1 

traRevftt fifqferanti „ 

II Z1 

Medhatitlu has the following com 
mentary on the above 
** e yrtirriT 3* Wcto? i" 

I his explanation is quite in accord with 
that given by Amarakosa, u*,— 

*t«i f’t-ufcrtm i 

bo that AiySbarta corresponds to the 


• Fbe epithet Stfta stnJhu, Ihe land of seven rivers 
is applied to the whole of \ cd c In, I a in It ir \ ill’ 
un,n “ ,US a " 011 " e 'P res ' ,9n of 'ts geoVvaph,.* 
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territory between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhvas 0 

VII 

With the gradual c\tcnsion of Aryan 
colonisation of India bejond the limits of 
the old \n livarta so as to embrace the 
whole of DaWiinapatha or Southern India 
the old Vedic formula for the conception of 
Indian unity was supplemented by other ap 
propnatc formulae to give fitting expression 
to an expanding „cograph cal consciousness 
Thus the following Paurantc prater is but 
an adaptation of the aforesaid river hymn 
of the Kig\eda to a new environment 
to an expanded geographical horizon which 
embraced the whole of India within its 
limits — 

r nr st mi jftsrifx *«** f fl 

sfsfv a 

This holy text for the sacrilicial purihca 
tton of water is daily repeated by millions 
of devout Hindus all over the continent 
during their baths and worships and cannot 
fail to Mt tlem for the time being above 
the narrow cares anxieties and interests 
of domestic fife to a higher wider plane 
of thought on which they feel something 
of the great touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin and realise the vital 
fundamental unity or kinship which binds 
them to a common fatherland, as members 
of the same nation family The same 
ennobling elevating effect is produced on 
the national consciousness by the following 
popular Pauranic coupletf in which the 
whole of India is represented as the land 
of seven mountains, tho«e chosen seats of 
contemplation and peace — 

fawpi tnfwq ft u 

Equally efficacious also is the following 
text in enfranchising tl e mind from the 
limitations of a narrow, j rovincia) 
parochial outlook and opening it to a 

* I he I as si! a Dlarna Sutra [ 9] accord 
ih l la aia Dlarna S tra also defines \rja aria 
as lie regonbet ten the \ dhja and ihe II malava 
and these two ranges also eem to be (1 e bou dares 
of the Arjan wo Id n the hausitaki Ufa sad [ 13} 

The Bala ran ay a a of Ihe poet Iiajasekhara speaks 
of the rver Narmada as the d \ d ng 1 ne of 
Aryavarta and Dak mapatl a 
t It also occurs in the \lahab! oraia Ifh smapar a 
cl 9 


vision of the whole country of which all 
parts are cquilly sacred and entitled to 
homage — 

sifiwsi mm *rat xrafa^rt ■ 
wwft 3 x hh m u 

Here India is represented as the land of 
seven principal sacred places which it is 
incumbent on every devotee to visit while 
thej cover between them practically the 
entire area of their country It is also to 
be noted that the four most meritorious 
pilgrimages in India are placed by SankarS- 
chSryya in the four extreme points of the 
country so that the entire countrj may be 
known by the people and the whole area 
held ^acrcd The following passage, dear 
to every Hindu enumerates the various 
places of Saiva worship scattered through 
out the whole of India — 

?ittt * r tT« nf«ra 4 1 

St'ir fwmpre *tf**-f Ktnxxxq i 
xiiwn* fxi n 1 

V'qfnn win citovI i 

*tn*» m xma ips *nt ftptHU u 
irmfn 919 rw mtt i a 

•a**^*?! mu nrvun fwrsfii » 

And in the story of Salt, the perfect wife, 
who can miss the significance of the fifty- 
two places in which fragments of the 
smitten body fell ? And one finger fell 
in Calcutta, and that is still the Kahghit 
And the tongue fell at Kangra (Jvvaf&mufchi) 
in the North Panjab and appears to this day 
as licking tongues of fire, from underneath 
the ground And the left hand fell at 

Benares which is for ever Annapurna the 
Giver of Bread All the above passages 
with their remarkable hold on the heart of 
the people as texts of their daily prayers 
give expression to a feeling for the father 
land an absorbing passion for a place which 
is hardly surpassed anywhere in the world 
while a negative proof of the same emotion 
shows itself in the fact that all the holy 
and sacred places of the Indian lie within 
the limits of India and not one of them in 
some far off Palestine 

Mil 

This intense passion for fatherland indeed 
utters it ell throughout Sanskrit literature' 
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We select some of these references at ran' 
a mu The Athari a Veda, for instance, sings 
the ptaises o( the mother country as the land 
of the hrave and the pious, of heroism and 
enterprise of commerce and trade, of 
science and art, of virtue and greatness, of 
countless medicinal herbs and plants, 9 the 
land girt by the sea and fertilised by the 
saced rivers like the Indus, and rich in 
grain and foodstuRs^ , the land where our 
forefathers lived and worked, where the 
Asuras succumbed to the might of the 
DevasJ the land which boasts of the 
highest mountain and the most beautiful 
f re t % the land of sacrificial rites and sacred 
pleasures of valour and renown,of patriotism 
and self sacrifice of virtue and kindness || 
1 here are passages also m other Sanskrit 
works which refer to India as the chosen 
land.^f a veritable heaven on earth culminat- 
ing in the great national utterance 
stnojfan wJiPtfq nftqijl 

( the mother and the mother 
land have precedence over heaven itself ) 

IX 

The same feeling for the fatheiland has 
again spread over the uhole continent a 
net work of shrines and sacred places which 

» At Ml i — l =twrclqt fsufn 

\ iv \H 1— qyrt^'5'ja famwl -wwa 
WW 1 

* Ao Ml 5 — ™ 'Jtfcwi frafstf aw 
^rweemtl 1’ 

5 t* Nil 11— fatavi ytm a 

1 

t ti "sit 1 uu 

Av Ml t 41- 

"q^l HVJf*l ysf-l IJWT I 

itM' utinrasl uttr aefa e=?fit p 

» Wau II 17— “a ^sfafaiapi asnqa c^Tja 1 
Vs n «r.ra,a 23 j 4 < - 
nraf*i inn 1« q fhntr fa 
wiWRjfiwtfi 
wn'rtntartit fnjjt 
«’Pa *q jaw gram a 
witoi fniw 
»qu qncfa 1 
mmttnwt ra<jan^m 
tfiTaafen fturibri » 


constitutes one of the distinguishing and 
differentiating features of India I or it goes 
without saying that the institution of pil- 
grimage is an expression of love for 
the motherland, one of the modes of wor- 
ship of the country which strengthens the 
religious sentiment and expands the geo- 
graphical consciousness Behind sanctity of 
pifgnmage there lies the admiration of 
place, of ait, even of geographical signih 
cance Benares in the North and Conjeeveram 
in the South are loved and visited because 
they are cathedral cities, rich in architecture, 
m treasure and in the associations of saints 
and scholars We also feel that Jagannath 
owes its position in no smalt degree to the 
sheer beauty of the sea and also perhaps to 
the cosmopolitanism of the place as the p irt 
through which long flowed the eastern trade 
Atlahabao, the I irtharaja Prayaga.J the 
prince of holy places inevitably ro»e at the 
confluence of two mighty river* mingling 
their waters The perennial beauty of the 
Himalayas hns captivated the national ima 
gination and has made them the refuge of 
holy men drawing streams of pilgrims 
Thus the Indian treats the beauty of place 
in a peculiar nay foreign to the west his 


method 01 appreciating and celebrating it 
is quite different A spot of beauty is no 
place for enjoyment or self indulgence, it 
is the place for self-restraint, for meditation 
which leads the mind from nature up to 
Nature’s God Had Niagara been situated 
on the Ganges, how different would have 
been its valuation by humanity 19 Instead of 
occasional picnics and railway pleasure-trips 
the perennial pilgrimage of worshipping 
crowds Instead of paths, nsrowws Instead 
of hotels temples Instead of ostentatK us 
excess, Simple austerity Instead of tie 
desire to harness its mighty forces to the 
chariot «.f human utility, an absorbing 
subjecting, a complete detachment from 
the body and the outward World to feed 
the life of the spirit 

Thus the institution of pilgrimage is un- 
deniably a most powerful ituitument for 
developing the geographical sense m the 
people which enables them to think and feel 
that India is not a mere congeries of geo- 
graphical fragments but a single ih/u«h 

immense, organism, filled with the’ tide 7 f 

4 Tor a s n lar ,? l mint sr( . c v . j 
TU 1! r brfM d, l,f r p 4? S " er N '» ' 
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one strong pulsating life front end to end. 
The visit to holy places as an imperative 
religious duty has made wide travelling a 
national habit m India lit alt ages of life, 
with young and old alike and travelling 
in ages preceding the era of steam and 
mechanical transport could not but promote 
a deep knowledge of the tracts traversed 
which is easily escaped by modern globe- 
trotters It was this supremely Indian in- 
stitution in fact which has served in the past 
in place of the modern railway and facili 
ties for travel to promote popular move- 
ments from place to place and intercommu 
nication between parts producing a per- 
ception of the whole It has allowed no 
parochial, provincial sense to grow up 
which might interfere with the growih of 
the idea of the geographical unity of the 
mighty motherland , has allowed no sense 
of physical comforts to stand in the way of 
the sacred duty of intimately knowing one s 
mother country , and has softened the 
severities of old world travelling by break- 
ing the pilgrim’s route by a holy halting 
place at short intervals 

It is difficult indeed to count up the in- 
numerable sacred spots which an overflow- 
ing religious feeling has created and scat- 
tered throughout India One of the best 
lists is to be found in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabhgrata where two descriptions are 
given of the principal holy places the one 
by Narada and the other by Dhaumya 
Other «uch lists are to be found in the 
various accounts of what are known as the 
Pitha sthanas The popularly known num- 
ber, 52, is given by Tantra Chudamani Ac- 
cording to Devi Bhflgavata, the number is 
108 [7 30] The Kuhjikaiantra also enu- 
merates the various Siddhapithas throughout 
India The Siva-Chanta distinguishes the 
Mal.a pithas pumbenng 51 from the minor 
Upj pithas numbering 2C1 A reference to 
these holy places is also contained in the 
Kalika-puiana (ch 18, 50, 61) 

Along with this system and net work of 
Hindu holy places should also be considered 
the multitude of monuments with which 
Buddhism and Jainism —ultimately and 
essentially but phases of Hindu thought — 
have adorned the land and influenced the 
geographical consciousness of large numbers 
of people under their direct sway “ His- 


torically, both Buddhism and Jainism— may 
be regarded as offshoots or sects of Hindu- 
ism ” Buddhism, in fact, is the name given 
to Hinduism of the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, when precipitated in a 
foreign consciousness Its special and most 
noteworthy contribution was a vast imperi- 
al organisation, highly centralised, coherent 
in all its p&rts, full of the geographical con- 
sciousness, uttering itself in similar archi- 
tectural forms in the east and west of India, 
passionately eager to unify and elevate the 
people and to adorn the land India became 
a self-contained, self-conscious unit, in full 
and living communication both by land 
and sea with China and Japan, Syria and 
Egypt, sending abroad ambassador, mer- 
chants, and missionaries with messages, 
commodities and ideas 

What the idea of pilgrimage is to the 
Hindu mind, the worship of relics is to the 
Buddhist The former realised itself in the 
planting of holy places, the latter in the 
erection of monuments beautifying the land 
The Buddhist veneration of relics led to the 
construction of multitudes of domed cupolas 
(stupas, dagobas) for the safe custody of the 
relics, surrounded with accessory structures 
upon which were lavished all the resources 
of art , while the necessities of monastic 
life led to the erection of vihUras and 
chaityas, monasteries and churches, whether 
rock-cut or structural Thus the monuments 
of Buddhism covering the entire country 
contributed as much to the popular cons- 
ciousness of Indian geographical unity as the 
holy places of Hinduism The Pillars (lats) 
at Delhi, Tirhut, Sankisa, Sanchi, etc, the 
cluutya-cmes and vtharas in Bihar, at Nasik, 
Ajanta, blura, Karle, Kanheri, Bhaji, Bedsa, 
Dhamnar, Udaigin near Cuttack, liagh.elc, 
ship is of Manikyala, Sarnath, Sanchi ami 
Amaravati , the gatra.ays and sione railings 
at Barahat (Bharhui), Mathura, Gaja, 
Sanchi and Amaravati, and lastly, the 
numerous Gandhara monasteries, — all the*e, 
considering their widely separated locations, 
points to the extensive area which was 
unified by a common artistic impulse, a 
single religious idea. 

XI. 

We have now seen how the idea of the 
eseential unity of the Indian world underly- 
ing its truly continental vastness and variety 
has seized the national consciousness and 
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become one o( its natural, integral contents 
It is also dear that this particular conscious 
ness could not be a sudden gross ill but 
required time for its desclopmcnt Its evolu 
tion must naturally correspond at c\ery 
stage to the evolution of geographical 
knowledge in the Indian mind I he per- 
ception of India as a single country must 
wait on in intimate geographical know- 
ledge of the whole of India previously ob- 
tained It is therefore necessary to trace 
the deielopment of this geographical know- 
ledge and matk out its successive stages 
Ml 

It goes without saying that in the Vedic 
age the geographical horizon embraced 
only a part of India The extent and 
limits of Vedic India may be inferred from 
the riser hymn and other geographical data 
in the Rig-Veda Mention is made therein 
of some twenty five streams all but two or 
three of which belong to the Indus river 
system The word bapta Smdhavah is 
once used to indicate Aryan India the land 
of *e\en rivers which are generally under 
stood to mean fi\e risers of the Punjab to 
gether with the Indus and the Kabul for 
which the Sarasi ati was afterwards substi- 
tuted The easterly limit of ihe Aryan 
home is indicated by the reference in one 
or two places to the river JamunS and 
Ganges Thus the widest geographical 
extent ol Vedic India was the country 
bounded “by the snowy mountains in the 
north, the Indus and the range of the Sulei 
man mountains in the west, the Indus and 
the sea in the south, and the valley of the 
Aamuna and Ganges in the east ' n The 
country beyond the Vmdhya range and the 
Narmada river, which are not mentioned in 
the Rig Veda, was not known to the Vedic 
Aryans 

Eater Vedic literature does not show any 
knowledge of Southern India The pas- 
sage in the Aitareyi BrShmana [vii 18] in 
which VtsvSmitra refers to the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas as 
living on the borders of the Aryan settle- 
ments only demonstrates that the Aryas 
were at that time acquainted with the whole 
country to the north of the Vmdhya and a 
portion to the south-east of that range 

• Max Muller in ‘ Inda «hat can it teach us ? 

pp > 03 , 174 


XIII. 

Ihe examination of the available evi* 
dencc shows that the colonisation of 
southern India did not accomplish itself nil 
the 7th century 1 ) C Pamm who “must 
have flourished in ihe beginning of the 
scccnth century before the Christian era, if 
not earlier still,’’ mentions many places and 
rivers which mostly belong to the Panjab 
and Afghanistan I he most southerly' places 
mentioned by him are Kachctha (IV, 2, 
133I, Avanti (IV , 1, 176] Kosala(lV, t, 
171J, Karusa e [IlV, 1,178] and Kahnga 
I W , i, 178] 

The contemporary Pali literature points 
to the same conclusion In one of the 
oldest Pali lexis {the bulta-Nip^la, 976] 
occurs the expression DakkhmSpathaf 
which does not mean the whole o! modern 
Dekkan but only a remote settlement on the 
upper Cod&van 1 he expression does not 
occur in any one of the four NikSya* It 
occurs again in the later text [Vin 1 195, 

196 t, 298/ but only to mean the same 
district near ihe GodSsari and in conjunc- 
tion with Avanti The NikSyas refer to 
sea voyages out of sight of .land [See my 
‘ 1 ffistoi y of Indian Shipping Part 1 cb 111 ] 
and to Kahnga and Dantapura near the 
coast, while the Rinata to liharukaccha 
[3 38]and the Vdana to Supparaka [1, to] 

I he approximate geographical extent of ihe 
most ancient Buddhism (t e about the time 
of Buddha) is stated infer aha m the Maha- 
parimbbana Suita, “ where are named the 
following chief towns as the dwelling places 
Of many nobles. Brahmans and VaiSyas con* 
verted to Buddhism, v,z. ChSmpa, R3ja- 
gaha, Savatthia, Saketa, Kosambtand Maga* 
Uaranasi, comprising between them the 
Kingdoms o Kast-Kosala and Magadha 
together vrilh the lemtone, now knosxn 
OS Ourth and Bihar The same geographr- 
cal extent may be inferred from the distri- 
butors of Buddha’s relies among eight places 

* Eastern potLion Shahabad district nr Beliar 

Southern India txL * i lec!ln ' cal expression for 
ern Ind for North- 

north the northern road - \ hid, ‘f ° r ^ of the 

warlike lit/ f n^***^* 1 ^’” * ” - lhe 

warlike lord of all the region of the North 
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as mentioned in the Wufi t p iri/itbb 111*1 Suit t 
[S B L, Vol \l , pp 1291], winch arc 
KSjagriha, Vats&li, kapilavastu, Allakappa 
U 2 magr 3 n'a, Ycthadipi, P 3 v 3 , and kusi 
n 3 r 3 , besides the shrines erected by Drona 
the Brahmin and the Monj as of Pipphali- 
vana 1 he extent of the whole of old Bud 
dhist India ina) be similar!) inferred from 
passages in some Pali books ic g, Utgul- 
taru , I, 2:3 , V!, 252, 256, 260 , 1 i>ia>a Texts 
II, 146] which enumerates the sixteen princi- 
pal political divisions of the country as 
follows (i) Anga (2) Wagadha (3! Kisi 4) 
Kosala (5) Vajji (6) Malta (7) Ccti ( 8 )\ams 3 
(9) Kuru (to) Punch! la ill) Vaccha (12) 
burasena ((3) Arsaka 0 f) Avanti (15) 
Gandhlra and (16) Kamboja \nothcr 
similar list, indicating a slight!) wider 
geographical extent is to be found in the 
Govsnda Suita 36 [Diggha-Nik!ya \l\ 
36) where the following seven provinces are 
distributed b) the Brahman Govinda among 
King Uenu and six other Kshatriva princes 
viz (1) kahnga, with us capital Danta 
pura (2) Astaka, with us capital Potana (3) 
Avanti with us capital Mvhismati (4) bauvi 
ra with Us capital Uoiuka (5) Vuleha with 
us capital Muhila (6) \nga with its capital 
Champ! (7) Kasi with its capital BarSnasi 
The Lahta Vistua [eh ill] also mentions 
the existence of sixteen great states in the 
different countries of Jambudvipa and 
also names the following places and d>nas 
tics in connection with a discussion of their 
fitness as the both place of the Buddha 
xtz , (,1) the Vaideha dynasty \f gadhi 
(2) the Kosofu dynasty (3) the l nits ir<i;o dy 
nasty, of which the 1 ibetan name is l adsa 
with Us capital kausambi , (4) the city 
state of Vaisalt , (5} the Prad^otaua dynasty 
which ruled in , in the Chinese 

version it is called Mavanti, apparently a 
corruption of Avanti , (6) the city of \Ia 
ihui 1 where ruled the race of King kansa 
(7) the city of Ilasttnapura of the Panda- 
vas , (8) the city of Mitluln , (9) the country 
of the Sik^as with its capital Kapila which 
wasfinallv chosen as the fit birth place 
for the Buddha ‘He surveyed all the 
Ksatriya royal dynasties in the continent 
named Jambu and found all of them tainted 
except the Sakya race which was devoid of 
all defect 

Again, in the tenth chapter of the same 
work where the Bodhisatn a names the 64 


kind* of writing there is a reference to the 
following places and tribes (r) An n a (2) 
Vanga (3) Magadlia (|) the country of 
bak 2 ri (5) Brahmavalli (5) D avid a (7) Dak- 
sina(S) Ugrt (9) Darada (to) khasaya (11) 
China (12} the country of Huna 

All the above reference* bansknt as well 
as Pali show that the g-ographical horizon 
of the Indians between the Vedr*. and early 
Buddhist periods did not embrace bouthern 
India and Ceylon, the knowledge and colo- 
nisation oi which belonged to a later period 
\l\ 

Southern India first floats into the Indian 
geographical horizon as early as the fourth 
century B C I! the whole of India was 
unknown to Panim it was well known 
to his commentator katvayana whom 
both popular tradition and modern 
scholarship assign to the time of the Nan- 
das who preceded the Maury as katyaya- 
na h reference to the derivatives Pandyas, 
Cholas and Mahismat supplements in 
realitv both the grammar and geography 
of Panim 

I here is also Greek evidence to show 
that the Indians had a very accurate know- 
ledge of the form and extent of India in 
the time ol Alexanders invasion \ccord- 
mg to Strabo [Geo^raplna 11 1 6] Altx- 

endcr caused the whole country to be des- 
cribed bv men well acquainted with it 
11 ns account was afterwards lent to Patro- 
klcs the satrap under Scleukus Nikator and 
Antiochus botcr and wasacceptcd as true by 
Lralosihcnes and btrabo w ho oil the basis 
of that account have given certain dis- 
tances and dimensions about India which 
approximate to their modern measurements 
We also know from history how wide 
and deep was the geographical knowledge 
of the whole of India under the Maurya 
Lmperor Thus the \rtha Sistra of kau- 
lilya, which is generally attributed to CI» 5 - 
nakya, the minister of Chandra Gupta, 
shows a good knowledge of the economic 
products of the various parts of India in- 
cluding the boutii I lie trade routes of 
India arc divided broadly into two classes 0 

WWWt«W VWNT t 
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(y\ the Northern, t e , those leading to the 
Himalayas anti called Hi mavatah ; (2) the 
Southern called DjkshinSpathali. 01 
thoe the lot met are noted lor their access 
to such commodities as elephants, horses, 
perfumes, skins, silver and gold, while the 
latter convey such valuable things as conch* 
shells diamond, preci >us stones, pearls and 
g rid, of which the I amil land is the famous 
and fertile source Lommercialk, the tat* 
ter are therefore held to he more important 
than the former bout hern India is also re- 
Lognised to be abounding in mines borne 
of the rivers of Southern India and of Cey- 
lon are mentioned as sources of pearls, eg , 
1 fimraparnika, Kula, Churna , and also 
some mountains, eg, Pandyav3taka, Ma- 
hendra In the extreme north, some Hima- 
layan villages are mentioned as the source 
of skins, eg, Visi, MahSvisi, Aroha, Bah- 
lava and also Nepal as sources of blankets 
K 3 mbhoja(Afghanistan, the Kaoju of Hiuen 
1 sang),Sindhu (b ndh , and Aratta (Panjvb 
as lit land of the Kmgless) are also mention- 
ed sources of the supply of horses Among 
eastern countries are mentioned Vanga, 
Paundra, buvarna Kudyaka (probably Ka- 
marupa as suggested bv the commentator), 
Magadha, Kail, and Kahnga, which were 
noted even in iho«e early davs for their cot- 
ton an 1 silk fabric* Anga, lvarusa, P< 9 chya 
and Kalinga are aka mentioned as s urces 
of the supply of elephants MS fura in the 
south, Apannta on ihe west MUtma in the 
Deccan are ako mentioned for their cotton 
fabrics Suia»tia is also mentioned for its 
supply oT elephants and bauvira for horses 
Lastly, some countries outside India are 
also mentioned with which she had trade 
across the seas (Parasamudraka), eg, 
Svarnabhumi noted for its perfumes, China 
tor its silks (China pa tlah), and Arabia (Va- 
nayu) for its horses 0 

Ihe Ldicts of Asoka also supply con- 
vincing evidence that the whole of India 
was known in those days The southern 
independent kingdoms such as the Chola, 
Pandya, Svliyaputra, and Keralaputra, are 
mentioned together with the Andhras, and 
Pulmdas there are also mentioned the 
border nations on the north-west, nest and 
the Deccan such as the Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtnkas, Pitenikas (probably 
connected with Paithan), Nabhatas The 
• See Arthasaslra pp 50,73—81 Mysore Ed 


conversion of Cey Ion by Mihetuira may also 
be taken 10 be a historical fact, supported 
as it is by bath northern and southern 
tradition. 

Thus by the time of the Maury a Empire 
the knowledge of all parti of India was a 
common possession, a content of the papular 
geographical consciousness And ite ac- 
cordingly find the contemporary and suh-e- 
auent literature replete with geographical 
details. 

XV 


auxuic vi'uii and has intimate 

knowledge of the south Besides mention- 
ing Mahismati (Mahabhasya on Pan, III, 
I, 26) Vaidarblia [iv ij, Kanchipura [tv 2] 
and Kerala or Malabar [>v. 1} he notices 
some lingual usages in the south. [{ 1, 19] 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise 
chronological value of ihe great epics 
If Smay ana and MahabhSrata as we have 
them now Popular Hindu belief assigns 
to the IfiniSyana'* an earlier date and is 
supported by the fact that it shows a much 
less knowledge of Southern India than the 
MahabbSrala Among the places lying to 
the bouth are mentioned Utkala, Kalmga, 
Dat&rna JlihilsaJ Avanii and ViJarbha, 
which do not carry us very far beyond the 
line of the Amclhyas Between these and 
the southernmost countries of the Cholas, 
Pindyas and Keralas the Kamayana men- 
tio. s no other place but Dmd,k5ranja 
this state ol ge i„rapbica\ knowledge carries 
us back to the day. of later Ved.c literature 
before the 7th century 1} C 

That a MahabhSrata existed before 
Pao.n. IS proved by ] lls allusions to V*»«i- 
deva Arjuna and Yudlnsthira Hie geo- 
graphical horizon of the Epic as wc have 
’ C " OVV ** ‘"dicated in the passage, among 
others, where Sahadcsa „ represented tS 
have subdued the Pand)as, Drat, da,, UJras, 
Keralas and Andhras [SabliS p Ch nl It 
" g“ d, «leJ m the p.Lge [imira “ 
par.,, Ch ,1 which e„u„,er„es E >h. seven 
,,w*' i”'"''*'”' °< 'oJ‘a and also bv 
, ,l. t f SQme 200 ™s ntten in the 

tenth chapter o! Uhtsmapar.a where are 
mentioned the ” Mahlna^l 

°th? r 2». K L"‘” S ““ K >'». Na™„t 

> and Vaft”,l™«re e th„l° ''' Citor r " f the 

™ptw*-«M.^r,?rM,.ereT3 T' r- 
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Krisnavem, Vena, Tunga Vena. The 
Bhismaparva, Chapter l\ , mentions 157 
peoples belonging to Northern India and 
50 peoples belonging to the south of the 
Narmada The Vanaparva, as has been 
already stated, affords interesting geogra- 
phical data in the lists of holy places it 
gives The holy places in the south men- 
tioned are the Godavari, Vena, Payosm, 
the Agastya tmha and the Varuna tirtha, 
the famraparm and Gokarna tirtha, the 
Kaveri and the Kan) a tirtha (probably 
Kany% KumSri, Cape Comorin) The 
itinerary of the Pandavas is also similarly 
interesting It refers to such places as the 
Vaitaram in Kalinga, the Mahendra moun- 
tain where lived Parasur&ma and the 
Pandya country whence they reached 
Surparaka 

Besides this intimate knowledge of the 
parts the MahSbharata attempts a concep- 
tion of the whole of tndia as a geographical 
unit in the famous passage in the Bhtsma- 
parva where the shape of India is described 
as an equilateral triangle, divided into four 
smaller equal triangles, the ape\ of which 
is Cape Comorin and the base formed by 
the line of the Himalaya mountains As 
remarked by Cunningham [Ancient Gcogra- 
P*) of India , p 5] “the shape corresponds 
very well with the general form of the 
country, if we extend the limits of India 
to Ghazni on the north-west and fix the 
other two points ol the tuangle at Cape 
Comorin and Sadiya m Assam 

XVI 

The geographical knowledge of the 
MahabhSrata is followed up by all the 
Puranas which are well known for their 
detailed information regarding the places 
and peoples of India I hey also present 
the conceptions of India as a geographical 
unit in their description of the country as 
made up of nine divisions, itz , Indra, 
Kaserumat, Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Ku 
manka, Naga, Sautm a, Varuna, Gandhar- 
va, which agree with those of the famous 
astronomer Bh^skaiachavyya [Siddhanta Si- 
romam, ch 111, 41] 

VarSha mihira [Vnhat SamhitS, ch xiv] 
however gives a different list of the Nine 
Divisions which deserves a more than pass- 
ing notice for the wealth of topographical 
details Jt presents It may be given as fol 
lows — 


| Central Division Tribes— Kurus, Pan* 
chalas, Pandus, Surasenas Vatsas &c , 
towns— Mathura, Saketa , rivers — Yamuna 
and Sarasvati 

II Eastern Division Tribes — Ambas 
thas, Kausalaka®, Paundra®, Pragjyotisas, 
Tamraliptikas, and Utkalas , Countries — 
Kosala, Mithila Kasi, Magadha, Pundra, 
J ainalapti, Samaiata Ldra, 

III South eastern Division Tribes— Che- 
dikas Dasarnas, NishSdas, Ac , Countries — 
Anga (Chedi), Upavanga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Andhra, Vidarbha, Ac , mountains — the 
Vtndyas 

IV South Division Tribes — Abhiras, 

Avantaka®, Chery as Kairalakas Ac mari- 
ners Xc , Countries — Avanti s beryl- 

mires (Vaidurya), Bhirukachchha, Chi- 
trakuta places for obtaining conch shells, 
Kancht Lanka southern ocean, places for 
obtaining pearl® Sinhala, Tilikata, Vellura, 
Chera v^hola Kachchha, Kjrnata, Kerala, 
Konkana, Ac , forests — Dandakavana , 
mountains — Dardura kusuma, Mahendra, 
Malaya, Malindya Risyamuka, Surpa, Ac , 
rivers — Kaveri KrisnS, T amraparm and 
Vena 

V Soutli west Division T ribes — Abhi- 
ras, Aravas, Barbaras, Kiratas, MSkaras, 
Pahlavas, Sindliu, Sauviras, Sudras, Yava 
nas, Ac , countries— MahSrnava, Anarta, 
Dravida, Kamboja, Parasava Surastra, etc 

VI Western Division Tribes — Aparan- 
takas, Haihayas, Mlechchhas Sakas, Vai- 
syas, Ac 

VII North west Division includes Hara- 
hauras, Stri raj) a and the river Venumat: 

VIII Northern Division Tribes— Hu- 
na®, Kaikayas, Udichyas, Ac , towns — Pus- 
kalSvati, Taksasda , countries— GandhSra, 
Ultarakuru , mountains — Dhanusmat, Hi- 
mivat Kail&sa, Nc , river — Yamuna 

IX North east Division includes Kas- 
mira 

XVII 

We may conclude the above account of 
the development of Indian geographical 
knowledge by a reference to the geography 
of Kalidasa In the conquests of Kaghu 
are mentioned (in the east), the Submas, the 
Vangas, the river Kapisa, the Ulkala® the 
Kalingas with the mountain Mahendra m 
the south, the river Kaveri and, beyond it, 
the Pandyas with their pearls produced at 
the mouth of the TSmiaparni, the moun- 
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taint Mila) a and Dardura and, crossing 
them the Kerala* , on the west, crossing the 
Murala river, Aparanta between the Sahya 
r m^e and the sea, the I’Srasikas , in the 
nr rih 1 tie. It lvanas, the Hunas, the Kambo- 
j<is, il e Kniia* and other hilly tribe* near 
i he Ivail&sa mountain , Pi9gjyotisa in the 
extreme east In the Mdgliduta the places 
mentuned on the route ol the cloud mcs-J£ 
sengir from HSmagiri to Alakk are the iol- 
lowing k 5ipura lulls, M9lava, the Rev9 
(\armad9) Vindhya range, DasSrna, ca pi* 
i,tl Vidisa Ujjatni on the btpr9, river Gan- 
dhavati Gambhira Devagiri, Charmanvati, 
Dasapura, Kutuksheua, the Sarasvatt, the 
kankhal hill near the Ganges the source 
of the Ganges, Mount Kail9sa, NlSnasa lake 
and AlakS 

XVIII 

We have now seen how the Indians in 
ancient time6 helore the era oi steam and 
mechanical locomotion possessed a thorough 
knowledge ol the different parts, tribes and 
races of India welded together into a whole 
which was so essential to their realisation 
of the idea ol the geographical unity of 
their vast country We have also seen that 
it was not a mere intellectual conception or 
an abstract idea but a vivid realisation 
through the heart , not the happy hit of a 
momentary inspiration but the settled habit 
ol national thought induced by teltgions, 
texts and daily prayers 

Rut along with the influence of religion 
as explained above, there was also the in- 
fluence of forties in producing this popular 
consciousness of Indian geographical unity 
History records the names of some Indian 
rulers who succeeded in realising their am- 
bition of tsiablishing a suzerainty over the 
whole of India which was accordingly 
thought of and used as a unit, as the com- 
mon field of national activity Such a ruler 
in mediaeval times was Akbar the Great 
whose throne at Delhi was the centre of the 
political system ol the day, the rallying point 
of diverse races and creeds, while the unity 
of a centralised government helped men to 
realise that the whole area controlled by n 
was physically a single territory Such a 
ruler in older days vva< Harsavardbana who 
reigned front 606 to 648 A D ovetanem 
pire that embraced the whole of the basin 
of tl e Ganges (including Nepal) from the 
Himalaya* to the Narmada, besides Malwa, 


Gujrat and Surastra and won for itself re- 
cognition as a paramount power in ihe 
land. Such a ruler too in yet older days 
was Samudra Gupla in the fourth century 
A D who carried Ins victorious arms from 
the Ganges to ihe border of the Tamil 
country and thus achieved the political uni- 
fication ol A large part of India with 
an alliance extending from the Oxu* to Cey- 
lon Such a ruler again in the past before 
the Christian era was Asoka the Great, one 
of the most illustrious in the illustrious roll 
of Indian Emperors, whose empire extended 
over the entire territory stretching from 
Afghanistan to Mysore and became a 
self-conscious political power with active 
international relations And such a ruler 
finally was Chandragupla, the first histori- 
cal paramount Sovereign of India under 
whom also India realised herself as a pohti 
cal unit as she was already by nature a 
geographical unit 

Nor was Chandragupta the first 10 intro- 
duce to Indian politics ilns conception of a 
single power dominating the whole counity, 
for the idea was certainly much older than 
Chandragupta and was handed down from 
remote antiquity Ihe conception ol a 
Chakravam Raja or suzerain receiving the 
tribute and allegiance of subordinate kings 
has been one ol the most familiar political 
notions of the ancient Hindus Vedic litera- 
ture furnishes a crop of terms for a para- 
mount sovereign I hese are — 

(1) Adhiraj, which occurs fairly often 

throughout the early literature to denote 
overlord among kings or princes Thus it 
is found in the Rtg-Veda, X 128,9 , Athar- 
vaitda Vo! 98,1 and IX 10,24 . Toithnya 
Sa»h,h, ,1 Sa»Ma, 

IV 12,3, Kathaka Sanhtla, VIII 17, 
Toitltnya Brahmana, HI , 1,2,0 {adhimjan), 
Sawpatha Brahmana, V 4,2,2, Ntrukla 

(2) Rajadhooja, King of Kings, which 1* 
found in the later Taittinya Aranyaka, I 

Sm.u ey which , s used to mean 
. ru,er - sovereign, expressing a 
greater degree of power than Kmc T it 
occurs in the R.g-Veda, 557, , 6 V , v . 
an, VI 278, Vlll 1932, abom the 

\xTe?e i anh ‘ a l V **• XUl 3S » 
XX, 5, etc , also ,n the Satap a tha Brahmala 
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V 1,1,13 [Cb. Nil 8,3,4, XIV 1,3,8] where 
the Samraj is asserted to have a higher 
authority and rank than a King and to have 
become one by the sacrifice of the Vajapeya 
I he epithet is also applied to Janaka of 
Videha in Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 3, 2, 1,6, 
2,2,3; and in Bnhadarattyaka Ufatnsad . , 
IV. 1, r , 3,1 It is applied 111 the Attareya 
Brahmana, VUl 14,2,3, as the title of the^ 
eastern Kings, the Kings of the Prachyas *■* 
{suggests e of Magadhan imperialism) 

I he title for the Southerners, the Kings of 
the people called Saltmh, is Bhoja ; that 
for the western Kings, the Kings of the 
peoples called A ’« chyos and Apachyas is 
Siarat; that for the Kings of the north 
beyond the Himalayas vts, the countries 
Uttara Kuru is Virat , and that for the 
Kings of the middle country t is , ol the 
Kuru-Panchalas and Usinaras is simply 
Raja n 

(j) Ekaraja. meaning ‘sole ruler*, 
‘monarch’ It is used metaphorically m the 
Rig veda t vin. 37, 3, but in the literal sense 
in the Attareya BrahmanaX vm 15 as well 
as in the 111 x,4,x. 

XX. 

According to SukraHtlt , [1 183 187, ed 
Oppert] the generic term Snpatt (•j'tfr) em- 
braces ihe following classes of kings arrang- 
ed in an ascending scale of income and 


power, 11s , Samanta Mandalika 

(WSfsns), Raja (n3lt) Maharaja (qrrcnn), 
bamrat Virat (f?xi3 v ) and Sar\a- 

bhauma (flrawfa). 

Along with these terms for the suzenin 
there were also corresponding terms to indi- 
cate paramount power, sovereignty or over- 
lordship Thus the term liajya is the general 
word denoting ‘sovereign power* It occurs 
in Alharvaieda, 1 it 4,2, iv 8,1, x» 6,15, 
xu 331, XMii 431; it akn occurs in 
Tuthriya Saithtta, 11 134,66,5; \u 583 
etc; in Atlareya Brahmana , \u 23, etc, 
and Jatmimya Upamshad Brahmana 1 4 5 
In some places the word Siarajya 0 ‘uncon- 
trolled dominion’ is opposed to Raj\a eg, 
Kaihaka Sanhita, xiv 5 , Matlrayam 
Sanhita, 1 11,5 [cf Taittinya Brahmana, 
1 3,2,2} The Attareya Brahmana [vm 

12,4 5 , etc ] gives a \\ hole series of terms 
to indicate various shades and degrees of 
sovereignty, ti* — Rajya, Samrajya, Bhajya, 
Svarajya, Vatrajva, Paramasthya.Maharajya, 
Adhipatya, Svavas\a The term Adhtpatya 
also occurs m Panchaunsa Brahmana xv. 
3,35, and in Chandogya Upamsad, v 2, 6f 
XXI 

Next there were the well-known cere- 
monies^; in connection with the coronations 
of emperors I hese were generally the 
Vajapeya and the Rajasuya, the accounts 


* “€wi*um rrren^cicit nptn ftfit 3 ^ ^ ki-*hi 
u*u*i wnson? <t 1 

tiflnttTOT fifir h % ^ uanf trsn^l iftsntta 

% ■sfafanpi' 1 

anitflsiT wWit ftfil 3 S i ntaxpu tnnsft 
is qruwf ^ i 

<tw7it«ig{buT fcfa 3 3 ^ fi»T3*i snn?i 

ft? 3^*31 H'xisftsT^ ft sfa&Ptpif t 

« ?nt ttvmnar nfinmf fcfri 3 i 3 fv 
Main rran’t 

n" 

t “wrera TRfg rralqn x=s 1” 

} “ tfw *953 itistm 1“ 

§ 33 IT5F firtf 

t? fTOH** which is liras paraphrased by Say an a 
% xisia ar tts 3 Jk?«Pt xi 5 q s=tor<i etas 

3? at Hi ^fife gf?a u«atat «? 1 snrsrc nr?r s 
35* fyrtf S3TPtt >tfa ijrps. <mra fir 
n^rt »j*n ft firept a 


• Might It not refer 10 republics or free states such 
for instance as those of the Licchavis ihe Sakya*. 
the Mallas of Kusinara which were themselves also 
called by the name of Rajya (jjm) with their Presidents 
called Raja ( 3 isn) ’ T hus according to the Arthasaitra 
[xi i, 1 60 161] the liile Raya applies 10 the heads of 
ihe commonwealths of 1 ichchhivika Vnjika, Mallaka 
Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, Panchala etc ( ‘ 

?fsi3 Hit* H3S Tfx f 3 qraraml ?I5U5Sj)tj5t)fasj. r ) 

\\ bat lends colour to the supposition is the refer 
ence in the Attareya Brahmana to the kings of the 
western peoples who were called Saarat as distinguish- 
ed from the eastern King know n as the Sam rats For 
the free states and clans of ancient India see Rhys 
David s Buddhist India, pp 174 
f Among oilier terms preferred in Sanskut I len- 
ture to indicate paramount sovereignly arc — Sarvi 
bhauma Rajsraja (U 5 H 15 ') VoJirat 

(f<3T13 x ), Rajarsabha (niRrt) Chakra J trii (^S3f|t) 
etc 

J An interesting and informing article on 'R tual, 
at Hindu Coronation its constitutional aspects’ by 
Kashiprasad Jaiaswal B A , (Oxon), Bar at law, 
appeared in the Modern Rev lev for January , igiz 
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of which is preserved in Vtdic literature 
demonstrate ti »w firmly the conception ol 
an i k-irSt (one-state^ India seized the 
popular mini \ccording to the Satapatha 
Brahman [v t 1,13] and also Katyn ana 
Srauii Sutra fxv r 1 2] the \Sjapeya is the 
superior sacrifice because it bestows on ibe 
sacrifice! paramount sovereignty (SSmtajya) 
while the UJjasuya merely coolers total 
dignity (IlSjt a) In the words of the above 
mentioned verse of the Sitapatlta 
Brahmana By offering the RSjasuy 1 he 
becomes king and by the VSjapeya (he lie 
comes emper r (SatnrSj) and the office 
of king is the lower and that of emperor the 
higher a king might indeed wish to be- 
come emperor for ihe office of king is the 
lower and that of emperor, (he higher but 
the emperors would not wish to become 
king for the rffice of king is the lower and 
that ol emper it the higher 6 According 
however to other authorities the Vljapey a 
is the preliminary ceremony perlormed by 
a king who is elected paramount sovereign 
by a number of petty r2jas, this sacrifice 
being followed in due course bv the instal- 
lation and consecration ceremony the 
Rajasuya Thus as laid down in Asvala- 
yana Srauta Sutra [IX 919] ‘after perfor 
ming ihe Vajapey a a king may per 
form the RSjasuya \\ ith this rul* would 
seem to accord the relative value assigned 
to the two ceremonies in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita (v 6 » 1] and the Taittiriya 
lirahmana [\V 761' according to which 
the Vajapeya is a bamrStsava or consecra- 
tion to the dignity of a paramount sovereign 
while the lOjasuya is called a VarunasavS, 
»e, according to SSyana a consecration 
to the universal sway wielded by \aruna 
(cf Sjnkhyayana Srauta Sutra \V ii 4 — 
font is Varuna whom they consecrate 1 ) In 
much the same sense also we have doubtless 
to understand ihe rule in which Latyayana 
defines tl e object ol the Vajapeya [VIII 11 1] 
Its \\ ho nsoever the Brahmans and 
kings (or nobles) may place at their head 
let him perform the Vajapeya f Among 
the rites peculiar to the VSjapeya, the 

* “tpti e rrsig^Jttt unfa t flirts traitbtw ft 
trai 'Tt «TOT9q * tw linvs VtftqrpT ft mq 

tn sun 1 

l a svstsra cra^t tratt i 


most interesting is the chariot race in which 
the saenheer is allowed to carry off the 
palm and from which the sacrifice derives 
its name This might he 1 relic of some 
old national festival, a kind of Indian 
Olympic games After 1 he chariot race 
the next interesting item is the mounting 
of the sacrificial post by the sacrificcr (the 
king elcct\ and his wife from which 
homage is made to the mother 1‘arih, 
followed by the seating on the throne, the 
symbol of soi ereigiitv , * for he gams a seat 
above nlhers’ [Satapatha Br 2 hmana \ 

2 t i|) The ascent to the throne as a 
symbol ol kingship is also mentioned in 
the Vlharva Veda [III i yi] where the 
throne is most felicitously described at 
the highest point in the body politic 
( rSstrasya kakudi Srayasia ) Ihe 
sacrificcr is then duly proclaimed King 0 
• Ml ruler is he N \ 1 All ruler is he 
N N ’ [Satapatha Brahmana, V a 2 15] 
And also in the following words f l here 
is this state thou art the ruler the ruling 
lord— thou art firm and steadfast— to thee 
the state is given for agriculture, for well 
being for wealth for frugality r e for the 
welfare of ihe people the common weal” 
[Ibid V 2 l 25] 


The RSjasuya or inauguration of a 
king was a mote complex ceremony which 
consisted of a long succession of sacrificial 
performances spread over a period ol 
upwards ol „vo Jc a„ Ii „ rt r„„J 
m ihe Alhareaveda [IV8,. , \| 7,7] and 
later hie, amre such a, 1 am,„»a ‘hanh.li 
ri. 6 2,1 ^ Vl,are J a Brahmana, [V M.ra] etc 
ihe rue is desenbed at great length in 
the Sutras but its main features are 
clearly outlined in the BrShmanas especially 
m P , a,ha ’ a,so •« Maitrayam 

fa, “\ti " C J- ra "" n >“ Sa " h ' 15 

a t etc While the verses used m the 

^f r X° n v arC P / esefved ln the Sanlutas 
ol the Yajurv eda, , l aittmya Sanhit* 

ns.™ 1 * «, 

snrora sir tsr sn qftp, „ f(| ^ saj ^ , 
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[i 8], Kathaka Sanhita [\VJ, Maura\am 
Sanhita [u 6] and Vajasanevi Sanhita [\J 
One of the most interesting features of 
the Raja-Suya is the ceremony of the 
Ratnahavinsi or jewel offerings The 
recipients of these offerings, the ratnmah, 
were all the essential officers of the state 
representing its principal departments 
they are, metaphorical^ the jewels’ in 
the crown of sovereignty The\ are 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
[V 3 r,5 etc] in the following order (i) 
Commander in chief 'senani) (a) the King’s 
court chaplain (udfw) (3) the Queen 

(4) the court-minstrel and chronicler {»pt) 

(5) the head of the village community (nwi!) 

(6) the chamberlain (?) the head of the 

treasury which is explained by 

Sayana as (vwiWiif (8) the collector 

of taxes and revenue (wish) (9) the superin- 
tendent of dicing (10) the superin- 

tendent of games and forests (ift Prcpfa who 
according to SSsana was the constant 
co 1 panion of the king in the chase) and 
(it) the courier (HMVM) there is another 
list given in the Taittmja banhita [1891, 
etc] and Brahmana (» 7,3 1 etc] which 
omits Go-mkartana and the courier and 
includes Rajanya Likewise the Maitravani 
Sanhita [11 6,5 , iv 3,8] mentions Rajan, 
Vaisvagramani and Taksa-ratha Karan°ie, 
the carpenter and chariot maker [probably 
the representatives of industry) The 
Kathaka banhita [\vi 4] also fixes the same 
list but substituted Go-vyacha and omits 
Taksa-rathakaran 

These lists were a development out of 
the simpler list given in the Atbarva Veda 
[m S, 7] of the Raja kartris or Raja Krits 
who not themselves Kings, aided in the con 
secration of the King 1 hese were the 
Suta, charioteer, the gramam, the village 
chief, and the people "f The word Raja 

« The RatHa Kara chariot maker is mentioned m 
the \thana\eda [11 j 6] as o ie of those who are to 
be subjects to the King and seems to be regarded 
generally as a representative of the industrial popula- 
tion He is also referred to in the Yajun eda Sanhita s 
[e^- kithak, mi 13 Miitrayam 11 9^, Vaja 
sane)' xn 17, xxx 6] and in the Brahinanas [eg 
Tailtinja 1 14.8 111 4 2 1 Satapatha xin 42,17] 
and in alt the^e passages he seems to be of a formed 

t Cf Atharvaieda [111 14 ]] — 

“at frtt 3>snt SPOW’-the people elea jou to 
rutersh p In Tutlinj a Sanhita [11 3 1,3] the. \ is 
clearly means the people or subject class 


Karta in the Aitareya Brahmana [vm 17,5] 
is explained by the commentator to mean 
the King’s father, brother, &c It is however 
apparent from these lists of persons aiding 
in the royal coronation that both official 
and non official or popular elements were 
represented in the function 1 he relation 
of jewels to the sovereign s crown must also 
be implied, to be the relation subsisting 
between the King on the one hand and 
the state functionaries and other popular 
representatives on the oiher Each is 
necessary for the other 

The next interesting feature in the Raja 
Suya was the Abhisechamyam, the con- 
secration ceremony It begins with the 
offerings to the Divine Quickness, viz , 
Savita Satvaprasava for righteous energy 
Agni Gnhapati for householders* prosperity, 
Soma Vanaspati for growth of trees (flora 
or agriculture), Brihaspati Vak for power 
of speech, Indra for lordship, governing 
capacity, Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth 
and Varuna Dharmapati for protection of 
the law, since “that truly is the supreme 
state when one is lord of the law ” 1 hen 

follow the preparation of the consecration 
water, made up of no less than 17 kinds 
(including the waters of dew, pond and 
sea), the sprinkling by a Brahman, a 
Kinsman of the King elect a Ksliatriy a noble- 
man (rajanya) and a ^ aisya the investing 
of the King with the consecration garments 
and vviih bow and arrows, three in number, 
as emblem ol sovereignty, so as “ to make 
all the quarters safe from arrows for hnn” 
the announcements of the Kingship to all 
clashes ol people, the Brahmans and Ksha- 
tnyas, priesthood and nobility, and even 
animate and inanimate nature , the as 
cending ol the quarters. Cast, South, West, 
North and upper region so that “ he is high 
above everything here and everv thing here 
is below him ,” the anointing with the 
following significant formula* —“Quicken 
him, O god«, tn be unrivalled for great 
chiefdom, for great lordship, for the govern- 
ment of the people whose King he is — 

* xwra wist 

gvna *5?^ »n* fttrfnrofti wr 

tpurjfir 5RT=rf ^ 

[Satapatha i 4 2,3] 
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tint man Oyc (IlliaiaiSli in ilir Paitlinu 
Sinluti) it vovlt (Ct 114 r* 

XXIII 

SVcvwlr* lilt Vaj»pt>» and the Uajavuva, 
we fui J inn other form* of lt>e inauguration 
of gicti Kill}.* described in (lie Altaic! a 
lira tiiiun 1 I lie \ ire called Punaravitthha 

and Aindr,i-mahablm* ka I lie object 
111 ill Cl c special consecration* it thui 
described — Hie priest who wishes lliat It 1 1 
UduliiU Imoj. elect iltnuM «dn(ic all 
kin lnlt nqurvi should knnw (>>> govern- 
ing! all people «, should attain to a position 
oi leadership, precedence anJ superiority 
among lnnj;i, should secure iDitic'Cnl), a 
Jnmmmit ol righteousness. absolute inde- 
pendence, highest diitinction at a ruler, 
fulfilment o( highest desires, the widen 
empire, and highest authority, lliat he 
might be a Universal overlord, with Ini 
power* reaching everv where up 10 the 
limit* nl the tea, the inte matter of hi* vatt 
dominion— such a priest should inaugurate 
the Kd.atriya with Indra't great inaugura- 
tion cert mom, demanding from linn a pro- 
mise on oath that he vv dilute et cry thing, 
even the accumulated fruit* ol In* good 
deeds, all he hat, even hit life, il he attempt* 
violation of right and truth* 

XXIV 

The elaboration ol the ritual* connected 
with these imperial inauguration** which 
it 11 unnecessary to inllnw in greater detail 
(or our present purpose indicate* wnhoui 
doubt the nature of the political environ 
ment in which it was developed, the height 
of the ideal which kingship in India strove 
to realise in prance The geograptn ol 

* u*ist trot touiI imt tm 

wtw wm«i xt.ni. tr*i weirne ^ifirPmx «m*r 
W-tel tnwtftn flwljx vi*n?itfT!jl^ *155 

Wififit t* 


t Along Willi ihe ceremonies o( the \ ajspeva, Raj*. 
hm -ml AMBinertlia si ould -Iso he noticed ihe 
in si mu 1 >n «f Dunjaja » f ic. 1 t was inseparat le fro » 
lie co crpnnn of a paramount smcrcij.ii in ilies 
popul-r Hindu mind '--n-krit Iner-ture rote 
jMiirmic or classical is full < E references lo il i, in’ 
H11 ul ion and the more prominent examples ofDg- 
» i| .j a arc those ot Salmphna Arjuna («*e Jaimmi 
fllar-la), R-ghii (see Rtghuvanu), I’usl pamrtra 
(see Malitikagmmitra), Samudra Gupta, Harsatar 
dliana, Gaulam pulra iSataparm, I'uUkcsi If, fj], 
(aditja of Kashmir (see Raja - 1 arangimj, &.c 


InJia hat irtJecd partially niHueiKcd her 
hitioft, her vast' expanse haJ practically or» 
f unit s m the eye* of the early settler* and 
coloniser* : she **a« a world unto herself. 
An infinite streich ol ternary produced a 
ptvchologe, a philosophy that was easily 
dominated hv a ««*«• ‘* f the Infinite and 
eternal The Hm fu Kiths would recognise 
no limits to the development of hi* finite 
self | he Hindu King would also set 
noboun.lt to In* pilmcal ambition. It 
w at nothing shoit of universal sovereignly, 
which was rnluceJ by the actualities of the 
objective environment into the sovereignty 
of the whole ol India '* up to the limits of 
the ocean " 'I he highest class in the 
hierarchv of Hindu kingt wa« 
made up of iliose who were Asantudra- 
ksbitita A* the Ait are j a 

BrShman* putt if “Monarchy at it* 
highest should have an empire extending 
right up to natural boundaries, it should be 
territorial!* all-cmbracing, up to the very 
ends uninierrupicd and should Constitute 
and establish one state and administration 
ia the land up to the seat” LVfll. 4, i ] 
Thu* it was again hit religion vv Inc l» put 
before the Hindu King the ideal of making 
the are* ol aulhoritv co-exirn»ivc with 
that of territnrv The territorial svsilhrii* 
lead* the wav to the political tvnihcvtt and 
it in turn emphasised hv it 

XXV 

Side hv tide with these ideal* and con* 
ceptmn* of an all India overloidtlnp, ihe 
book* alto preserve for u* traditional litis 
of Kings who are said to have succeeded in 
realising them in life— giving another proof 
that at leati the conception of India both 
as a political and geographical unit teas 
not foreign to Hindu concciousncs*. Such 
a h«i it to be found in the Aitareya Ibihm- 
ana [viit 14, 4. and mention* the 

following great King* cacli of whom achiev- 
ed the singular distinction of Subjugating 
the whole vountrv up to lit lirihist limit* 
in every direction': — 

• f*) Janamejaja PSrikihua with his priest 

Tura Hava<e\ v. 

(al SSryaia Mlnava with his priest Chvav- 
anaBhSigava. 


SomasusmS VSjaratnSy; 

W AmbSsthva wnh 

and NSrada, 


with his priest 
priest* Par vat a 
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(5) YudhinsrausU with the priests Parvata 
and NSrada. • 

(6} Visvakarrni Bhauvana nub bis priest 
Kasvapi 

(7) SudSa Paijasana with his priest 
Vasi«ihi. 

( 3 , Marutia Aviksita with his priest ban- 
\arta. 

(9) Anga Vairochtna with hit priest 
Udamasa Atreja. He is said to have made 
to his priests Rifts of innumerable cows, 
8o,oco white horses, 10,000 elephants, etc. 

(10) Bharat a Dausmanti With his priest 

Dirghatami Miniate) a He is also said 

to have Risen aw a) (1) innumerable cle 
phants of black colour with white tusks 
and Roldcn trappings in the countr) of Mas- 
nSra , (11) innumerable cows to 1000 Brail 
mins of the country named bichigtina He 
is also said to have kept 78 horses in a place 
on the \amani, and 55 in the place named 
Vntraghna on the Ganges for purposes of 
his horse sacrifices, and thus subdued the 
enemj’s power As the hea\cn* arc mac- 
cesible to human hands so was (he height 
of Bharatas achievements to all classes of 
men — ur , the Ur 9 hmana«, Kshitri)as, Vai* 
svas Sudras and Nuldas (Si)ana) It was 
this Bharata after whom BhJratavarsa was 
named as mentioned above 

(it) Durmukha PiSncbSla with his priest 
Bnhaduktha 

(12) Atyariti jinantapi with his priest 
Visistha bit)ahavja Husking was after- 
wards deprived of his power for his breach 
of faith with his priest and was killed by 
his enemy Saivja Susmina The land of 
Gttarakuru is also referred to as unconquer- 
able in the storj 

Besides the list of great kings in the 
Aitareya BrShmana there is another list to 
be found in the Satapatha BrShmana 
[mu 5, 4] of kings who performed the 
horse-sacrihce and were therefore recog- 
nised as paramount sovereigns tor the 
Asvamedha, as is well known, involved 
an assertion of power and a display of 
political authority such as only a monarch* 
of undisputed supremacy could have ven- 
tured upon without courting humiliation 
The ruling of the Apastamba Srauta butra 
[XX z, 1] on the point may be quoted 
‘A king governing the whole land [Sarva- 
bhauma ] may perform the Asva- 


nicdhi.’° The list of these Asvamedhins 
is given as follows . — 

1. Janamejaya IMnksita with his Risi 
Indrota Daivlpa Saunaka 


2 Bhimasena 
3. Ugrascna 
} Srutasena 


the Pinksitas 


5 Para Atnira, the Kausalya king 

6 Purukutsa, the Aik-ika king 

7 Marutta Aviksita, the Ajogava king. 

8 Kraivya, the P 2 nch&la king 1“ the Pin- 
chlla overlord of the Krivis") 

9 Dhvasan Dvaitavana, the king of the 
Mats) as 

10 Bharata Dausanti ("who attained 
that wide swa\ which now belongs to the 
Bharatas") He is said to have hound 78 
steeds on the Y amuni and 55 near the 
Gangl and conquered the whole earth (cf 
Ait arej a Ur above) 

11 Uisava Yijnaiura 


* tm 1 

(he \sv imedlu sacrifice «n performed in the fol- 
lowing manner — \ horse of a particular colour 

was comccrated by il e performance of certain 
ceremonies and was then iurr.nl loose lo winder fur a 
scar I he king or his representative followed the 
horse wrlh an arm) and when llie animal entered a 
foreign country the ruler of that countr) was bound 
either lo light or to submit If the I berator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing ihe submis- 
sion of all the countries o\er which it passed here 
turned in triumph with all the vanquished Rajas in his 
train bur if he failed he was disgraced and his 
pretensions ridiculed \ficr his successful return, a 
great festival was held at which the horse was sacn- 
liced r Dow son Classical Diet ] In the Asvamedha 
of \udhislhira the horsq is guarded in its jear s 
roaming by krjuna who first presses eastwards towards 
the sea then turning southwards along the eastern 
shore as far as the extreme point of the peninsula, 
turns northwards on the homeward nay, passing along 
the western coast 

The historical 1 st of Vsvamedhins includes the fol- 
lowing names (t) Pushyamitra [Sec Malav kagm 
mitra Act V ] (2) Samudragupta [see Udavagm 

Cave Inscription of Chandragupta II, 4 y Bdsad 
Stone Inscription of kumaragupta 42 a.c ] ft) 
kumaragupta I and (4) \ditjascna [See V. A 
Smith s Larly History of Ii dia, p 2<> 3 J On some 
of the gold coins vvlncli are attributed to Samudra 
gupta there occurs the legend asvamcdlva parakramah 
he who lias d splayed prowess by a 
horse sacrifice * [See I A S B Volume Llll 
Part I p t7 3 4 and PI 11 No 9 and Arch Sur 
West Ind , Vol 11 , p 3?f and PI vn, No 41 
Pulakcst I , the Chalukyan king is also said lo have 
performed a great Asvamedha or horse sacrifice [See 
Bhandarkar 3 Early History of the Deccan p 37J 
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12 S5u5<iSha the PSnchala king 

13 batanika SatrSjita 

The Saokhajana Sutra (XVI gl also pre- 
serves a similar list of Asvamcdhms which 
includes the following kings 

1 Janamejaya 1 

2 Uprasena I 

3 Bhimasena Panksitas 

4 Srutasena I 

5 Risata \ iljnaiura, 

6 Van! eh a AlHara 

7 Marutta Avikista 

\XVI 

These lists of great kings presen ed in 
literature are also supplemented by other 
lists in the Puranas and other works The 
Kurina Purana [\X 31J mentions King 
VasumanS the Padma Purana mentions 
King Dilipa and his predecessors Manu, 
Sagara, Marutta and Yajdti [IV iio-ndl, 
while the Agni Purana [ch 219 5 ° 5 *J 

mentions Prithu, Dilipa, Bharata, Vali 
Malta Kakusiha, Yusanasva, Jasadratha 
MSndhata Muchukunda, Pururav&h 

The Brahma Purana mentions Pururavah 
who is called Prithnipaii 9 (tftetaf ' Bhima 
called l<ajaiat,t YajatiJ who subdued the 
earth up to the seas, Kartavirya Arjuna^ 
who is called bamrat chakravartti The 
Brahminda PurBna mentions Prithu | 
The MSikandeya mentions Pururavah^ as 
i-hakravariti and Marutta 0 The Siva 
PuiSna mentions Chitraratha.tf Pnthul:* 
as Chakravartti, and HanschandraSi; 
as bamrat The Linga Purina mentions 
Yayati, 1 ! | Kartavir\a Arjuna,fl^[ SaSavinda® 


and U$an 3 9 The bkanda-Purina mentions 
Kiitaviryaj as Samr 5 t Chakravartti The 
Bh&gavata Pur 3 na mentions M 5 ndhatS,£ 
and bagara^ as Chakiavarlti and Muchu- 
kunda || as Akhandabhumipa The Devi- 
purSna uses the word fc,karSi^| in respect of 
a Daitya named Chora The Visnu-purSna 
mentions Sagara, 09 Chandra ft, Bharata, 
Mabapadma Nanda,^ and Chandragupta | |j 
The Va>u mentions bagara.^fl Kartavirya- 
Arjuna 9 ' 0 and Usana The Matsya men- 
tions Pururavkh^J, Pum.S^ the son of 
Yayati 

1 he Mahabharaia in many places refers 
to the great Indian Kings of old. A com- 
plete enumeration of them is contained 
in the Santiparva [ch mux] when the 
following Kings are named — • 

1 Marutta, son of Aviksit 

2 Suhotra, son of Atithi 

3 Brihadratha the king of the Angas 

4 Sivi, the son of Usinara, ‘who swayed 
the whole earth as one sways the leathern 
shield and the wheels of whose victorious 
chariot rolled unopposed over the whole 
earth, who brought the whole earth under 
one authority, etc • 

5 Bharata, the son of Dusmanta and 
bakuntalS, who, as stated abo\e in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, sacrificed 300 horses on 
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the banks of the Yamuna, 20 on the Saras 
\an and 14 on the Ganga 0 

6 Rama, son of Dasaruha 

7 Bhagiratha of Iksaku dynasty 

8 Diltpa 

q M&ndh£la, son of Yuvanasva who 
subdued the whole earth and vanquished 
the following Kings viz , Angara Marutta, 
Asita, Gaya and Bnhadratha the King of 
the Angas f 

10 Yay ati son of Nahusa who conquered 
the whole earth up to the seas and perform 
ed a hundred Vajapeyas * 

11 Ambansa the son of Nabhaga, the 
king of innumerable kings ^ 

12 Sasavindu the son of Chitraratha 

13 Gajs, the son of Amurtharayas 

14 Rantideva, son ofSaukntt 

15 Sagara of IksSku dynasty whose 
sway extended over the whole earth | 

16 Prithu, the son of Vena 

The ArlUasastr » of Kautilya also gives 
expression to the conception of an all 
India overlord and a 1 $t of Kings who reah- 
sed that ideal The paramount sovereign is 
called chaturastoraja rrsti) [Mysore 

edition, p 1 1] 1 e whose dominion extends 
up to the farthest limits in the four quarters 
of the country , he is also represented as 

* w farm 'iviPi. gwt 
qtacfl fanOni snug a 
[46] 

t flhtn jftnfl ^TTrenija'ci 1 

«r *fl*rRn n 

* » • 

»i«t nvnwnst *n*ng qarpng u 

I.S7 S* yu 

l it wt sfent aget ftfsiRt Annul 1 

000 

1 

[J4 9<] 

u nwngnmffisnq 1 

O O o 

mmstnfa r?t xonunfri ^ 

[191 103] 
vttTOtpug 5n 1 


governing the whole country with none to 
dispute his right ( ’WH ifaff »i ?5 ) [Ibtd[ 
His dominion (chakravarti ksetram 
is specially defined as the 
country’ between the Himalayas and the 
Ocean which is an evident reference to 
Chandragupta s sovereignty f f?»rcgs?js;w 
(Mysore ed, p 33 ) ] Thereisa list 
of kings which includes the following names 

(I) Dandyakya Bhoja (2) Vaideha karala 
(3) Janamejaya (4) Talajangha (5) Alia (6) 
Ajavindu Sauvira (7) Ravana (8) Duryodhana 
(9) Dambhodbhava (10) Haihaya Arjuna 

( I I) Vatapi These lungs all failed to be great 
because of their want of self control and 
subjection of the senses Among the suc- 
cessful great kings are named Ambansa and 
NabhSga [see pp 11, 12 Mysore ed ] 

XWII 

Following this long line of Indian great 
kings we come across the illustrious name 
of Yudhisthira who proclaimed his overlord 
ship and paramount power before the 
Imperial Durbar at Indraprastha to which 
were invited kings from the remotest parts 
of India and beyond to render him homage 
and realise the unity of that vast empire 
into which were federated together their 
petty despotisms For the Mahabharata 
preserves for us a picture of India that was 
divided politically into innumerable small 
states, kingdoms and republics whose mu- 
tual jealousies and animosities afterwards 
culminated in the Great war of the Maha- 
bhSrata It was left to the superior power of 
\ udhisthira to arrest these disruptive ten- 
dencies for a time by the evolution of 
a peaceful confederation in which every 
state was kept m its proper sphere and orbit 
to promote the larger life of the whole That 
this task of political reconstruction was not 
an easy one, that the ancient Gastric ideal 
of kingship of bringing the whole country 
'up to the sea under the yoke of a common 
authority was difficult to achieve was thus 
recoginsed by Yudhisthira [Sabha parva, 
XV, a] ‘There are kings everywhere living 
independently, doing what they like, but 
they have not attained to the rank of 
emperor, for that appellation 15 difficult to 
obtain • The situation was indeed full of 
difficulties There were powerful kings on 
* ft n=3tr=r aawfwin 1 

T 'a rtwrtiw’usf ft 3**3wr* 1 
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c.\cry tide .inning at otcrlofJship To the 
not ih time was |{aitin1pur.i, the capital of 
(lit Kuru» In the cast Mathur! was held 
lij a pnutilul io\crtij;n To the south the 
king of MMava was t standing menace and 
to i lit went there was the principality of 
\ if ita equally iinhinou* (here were other 
mi„ht\ king* in different parts of India but 
tin most powerful of ihem uai JaiSsandha, 
King of Magadlw, who aspired to sureraintj 
Hi* subjugation na> the first achievement 
of the PSnJus in ificir career of all-India 
conquest ami four grand military expedi- 
tions sscri then organised, one to proceed to 
cash quarter of tndia Arjuna assumed tlic 
command of the northern advance and to 
his might (ell vicluns the Kuhtidas. the K3- 
lxkutas, tin Avasthas, the ‘vvSkala dvipis , 
Uhagadatta of I*r3gjvotisa the Himalayan 
chiefs such as those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vamadtva, Sudlvnan, busankula, Pevapcas- 
tlu, etc . also the KirStai, and the Chinas, 
Arjuna linn turned towards the nest through 
Kashmir to Balkh and on his way back 
through Kamboja, Uarada, Ac Across the 
Himalayas were encountered the kings of 
Kim pilla-s arsa and Halaka near Manasa lake 
and lastly Uttarakuru The second expedi- 
tion was led bv Ultima towards the east 
subduing Drupada, Dasarna, the Pulmdas, 
Chrdi, Kosata, Ayodhya, Uitar Kosala, 
Urulla and the Terai , then Kasi, the 
Mats) as, the Maladas MadadfiSras, the 
Vaisabhunujas, the Bhangas, the Santakas 
and Varmakas, and several KirSta and 
other races Mithila courted alliance and 
Magadha paid tribute Then the country 
of Kama (Uhagalpur) was subdued and 
subsequently the petty chiefs of Vanga 
The Southern advance was under Sahadeva, 
who similarly inarched victoriou* through 
many petty kingdoms and crossing the 
Narmada parsed through KiskindS. Mahis- 
Inalt to Southern India, securing the 
allegiance of Dravida.. 

I antra island, Timingila (the country of 
the whale), Kahnga, Andhra, Udra, Kerala, 
Falavana, Ceylon and other places On hu 
way home, he passed along the western 
coast through Surat to Guzrat and finally 
returned home, laden with wealth and 
presents Nakula leading the western 
expedition pi'sed through Rohitaka and 
thence Southern Rajputana to Mahettha, 
Si'ii I ngtrta, Ainbaslha, Vslava, Panch- 


Laiphatas, M3dhyamaka, VataJhSna, thence 
he turned towards Puskara and through 
the Ablura country marched on to the 
Punjab and encountered in the north-west 
the Pallas as, Barbara*. Kuutus, Yavatus 
and the ^akas, from all of w hum be obtained 
valuable presents and acknowledgment 
ol allegiance 

'I hus the whole of India was for a tunc 
resounding with the din of the conquering, 
marches of the Pdndavas assciting the 
authority of a superior power, the whole 
country was united v» tubmivvon to a 
sovereign claiming its homage and alliance. 
India once again was imagined and used 
as a political unit the different parts were 
integrated into a federal whole* the 
separated lives of provinces were united 
in a common life 

WVIII 


I he storv ol Yudhistlura known to 
every Hindu has accordingly immensely' 
popularised the old Vcdic conception of 
an all India sovereignty ol which Yudhis- 
thira was such a prominent embodiment. 
The idea became one of the current poli- 
tical notions of the ancient Hindus, not a 
subject of thought but an integral part of 
thought It lost none of its strength in later 
times It had sufficient vitality to stamp 
its impress on earliest Buddhist thought. 
We are generally familiar with the influen- 
ces of Hinduism on Buddhism ; we know 
how Buddhism is rooted deep in the reli- 
gious speculation of the Hindus, But we 
do not know that some of the fundamental 
religious conceptions of the Buddhists were 
inspired by Hindu political thought as 
distinguished from Hindu religious thought. 

For the early Buddhist ideas of the 
Buddha were dominated by the then pre 
vailing Hindu ideal ol the chakra-varti 
Raja to which the Buddha was always 
thought and described, i.a cot.Imw,. TVit 
Hindu ideal was understood by the Bud- 
dhists and explained in the early Suttas to 
' { } K, "= »lKm c .,i„ E hl,oui 

roan who ruled in righteousness, lord of the 
four quarters of the earth, invincible, the 
protector of his people, possessor of the 
seven royal treasures • * 

The first of these treasures was the trea- 

p 'Voha SWM ,n S R S id 
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sure of the wheel which is represented to 
roll onwards, like the sun mold Vedic poetry, 
to the very extremities of the world 
conquering and to conquer * The second 
treasure of the King of Kings is the white 
elephant which can carry its master across 
the broad earth to its very ocean boundary 
like the Airavata of Indra, ‘the presomfica- 
tion of the great white, fertilising rain- 
cloud so rapid in its passage before the 
winds of the monsoon over the vault of 
heaven ’ The third treasure was the 
treasure of the hor«e probably also derived 
from the Vedic ‘Charger King whose name 
was thunder-cloud ’ The fourth vva« the 
treasure of the gem called the 1 clunya 
(from which out word 6e»yl is probably 
demedythe splendour ol which spread round 
about a league every side,' like the jewel 
ol lightning with which Indra in the Vedas 
slays the demon of darkness Fifthlv, 
the King of Kings is the possessor of a 
pearl among women and the two last 
treasures are a treasurer and an aduser, 
faithful servants, like the pearl among 
women, of the king ol kings 

Such a king of kings the early Buddhists 
saw in Buddha who became the ruler of a 
supernatural world, an empire of truih , 
whose wheel was the wheel of the Dharma 
which the King of Righteousness himself 
bad set rolling onwards, that wheel which 
will roll over all the world, unchecked in 
its course , whose Prime Minister was his 
chief disciple Sanputta , and whose teach- 
ing, like ram cloud, rained down the am- 
brosia of bliss, fertilising right desires, ex- 
tinguishing the fires of lust, hatred and 
ignorance 

Thus the old Hindu conception of a 
paramount overlordship having reference 
to an actual empire was seized by early 
Buddhist thought to describe its achieve- 
ments which resulted m the foundation 
of an ideal empire, the empire of 
righteousness in the hearts of men The 
Hindu ChakravatU was he who made the 

* Cf UfT leda [in 32 20] The much lauded 
Indra I ind nc b\ means of the song as a cartungl t 
bends the ntn of a wheel maoe of good wood and 
aJso[i 32 3^} the tghtnuig in his ha id rules 01 er 
all men as the nm of a wheel embraces the spokes 
]n the Sutt* the wheel is represented to 1 aie rolled 
towards the hast. South, \\ cst and North fo'.lo ved bj 
the Emperor to whom all mat kings became 
subject 


wheels of hts chariot roll unopposed over 
all the world , the wheel was the symbol of 
his power But Buddha was a different 
kind of Chakravarti he who set rolling 
the royal chariot- wheel of a universal 
empire of truth and righteousness His 
wheel was the symbol not of power but of 
Dharma His work is accordingly descri- 
bed as Dharma chakkappavattana, which 
is the name given to the famous Sutta in 
which is embodied the very essence of Bud- 
dha's teachings * 

XX l\ 

It is thus abundantly clear that in the 
days of ancient Buddhism the whole of 
[ndia was comprehended as a single tern- 
torv to be brought w ithin the scope of one 
all-embracmg authority though the con- 
ception was expanded and idealised by 
Buddhist religious fervour And Chandra 
Cupta, who is historically the first para 
mount sovereign of India, came into the 
possession of a rich inheritance which his 
genius utilised and improved to the fullest 
extent His success naturally contributed 
a good deal to the strength and popularity 
of the ideal he represented and realised 
The problem, ‘How can a King become a 
king of kings', soon became a favour- 
ite familiar topic of discussion in the 
ancient schools of political thought It 
gave rise to much scientific, svstematic 
speculation, which was embodied in the 
theory of the Mandala or Circle of Kings 
as outlined in the works on Niti Sastra 
We find expositions of this tfieorv both in 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Nitt- 
sastra of Kamandaka in which there are 
also references to earlier authorities I he 
theory postulates the natural, inevitable 
desire of small kings to become great and 
finds in that instinct the regulative prin- 
ciple or law which rules the political world 
in almost the same «cnse as gravitation 
rules the physical , which determines the 
evolution of states and grow th of empires 
and establishes a stable equilibrium and 
a balance of power 

The whole country is conceiv ed of as a 
political circle at the centre of which 
is the head who i» technically 

called Vijigisu (ftwhj), the would be con* 

• See Rhys Dai ids HiLbert l ecture pp 1 jandj. 
Buddhism pp 45 -l r ’ 2 0 and S 11 f \ ol \J * 
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queror, who ts to emerge is the paramount 
power dominating the system, who “shines, 

\n his sphere like the lull moon® ” The 
normal political circle is that formed by 
twelve Kings') 1 including the central 
victorious King or sovereign round whom 
are ranged, both m the front and rear, nine 
subordinate kings in varying degrees of 
friendliness and hostility and two neutral 
Kings (called R«i*r and This con 

federation of twelve kingdoms connected 
with one another by all possible kinds of 
political relationship is regarded as an ap 
proximation to the actual state of things, 
a map ol the actual political situation 
showing also its possible developments due 
to all conceivable changes ol attitude of 
the component units Thus the variations 
of the normal political system have been 
noticed by the ancient authors of polity 
Kautilyat mentions a confederation or 
circle of three Kings who may constitute 
1 sphere of influence Maya^ of four kings 
(RJpSRisO Puloma of six kings Biihas 
paii^J of eighteen kings , and Vi 531 aksa»* 
of fifty-four kings , and so forth Thus 
the central monarch will find his sphere of 
action embracing both friendly and hostile 
kingdomstf but ’I be ,s self possessed strong 
in all the elements of sovereignty, he is 
bound to achieve pre-eminence and attain 
to suietainty ( by his superior 

policy and state craft which by a proper 
manipulation of the various political forces 
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can easily render Ins own position invin 
cible, supreme and paramount®. 

XXX 

But the ideal of a paramount sovereign 
dominating the whole of India, besides 
expressing itself in literature, utters itself 
in no uncertain tones through some of the 
earlv Indian epigraph ic records Thus the 
term Mah 5 r 5 ja ( RCKra ), lit , a great king, 
was used as one of the titles of paramount 
sovereignty by Kamska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, who, there is every reason to 
believe, were paramount sovereigns, in 
their inscriptions cl the years 9 39, and 
83 f It is also used, in conjunction with 
the higher title of R 3 j 3 uraja, 'superior 
King of Kings,’ by the same three Kings 
in their inscriptions of the years 11, 47 and 
87 X In still earlier days the same title 
MahSuaja, in conjunction sometimes with 
the title R 3 jatir 3 ]a, and sometimes with 
RSjaraja ( tmm ) ‘king of kings,’ (the 
two together being equivalent to the Greek 
bastleus btntlton ) was used on the bilingual 
coins of Hemokadphises ^ ( in conjunction 
with rajatiraja ) and of Azes | ( in conjunc- 
tion with rajarSja ) It was also used by 
itself to represent the Greek fasileus on the 
• Cf kamandaki VIII S3 
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coins of Hermaeus Tfie title Rajadhiraja 
occurs by itself on some of the coins of 
Manes* and in conjunction with the title 
Mahar&ja on some of the coins of Azes t 
while RHjiltiraja occurs in the same sense 
but coupled with Maharaja in the Mathura 
Inscription of Huvisl a $ of the jear 47 and 
of VSsudeva^ of the 3 ear 87 

In the Inscriptions of the Guptas the 
following titles are used to indicate supreme 
paramount sovereignty eiz Maharaja 
dhirSja ( *l*TO5nf«ltt3t ) ParameSvara ( m*TOc) 
Paramabhattaraka ( HWIW ) Rajadhiraja 
( TtstifiTt* ) and Chakravartin ( 

Thus the Allahabad posthumous stone pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta refers to him 
as “ the Maharajadhiraja the glorious 
Samudragupta and to his conquest of 
the whole world it also refers to him 
as * the son of the MaharajadhirSja the 
glorious Chandragupta 1 and the 
Mahadevi kum&radevi and also to 
Chandragupta 11 as Paramabhattaraka ^ 
The Eran stone inscription of Samudragupta 
compares him with the great anc ent 
monarch® Prithu and R 5 ghava ca and 
refers to his subjugation of the whole tribe 
of kings upon the earth ff 

The Udayagin Cave Inscription of 
Chandragupta 11 refers to him as Parama 
bhattSraka and MaharSjadhirSja 1 he 
Mathura stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II refers to both Samudragupta and Chan 
dragupta 1 as Maharajadhiraja and to 
himself as the exterminator of al’ kings 
who had no antagonist (of equal power) 
m the world and whose fame extended up 
* lb 1/ p ft> ft Nos 4 0 9 11 and i / 
f lb p S 3 ft Nos. ij 3 140 and i 3 7 
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to the shores of the four oceans* 1 and who 
was the restorer of the asvamedha sacrifice 
that had been long in abeyance The 
Sanchi Stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II also refera to him as Maharajadhiraja who 
has acquired banners of victory and fame 
in many battles f Another Udayagm Cave 
Inscription of Chandragupta II refers to the 
purchase money of his po vers which bought 
the earth and made slaves of all kingsf and 
uses the epithet Rajadhiraja *1 he Gadhwa 
stone inscription of Chandragupta II refers 
to him as MahSrajadhiraja § 

Kumaragupta is referred to as Maha 
rajadhiraja in the two Gadhwa stone 
inscriptions also in the Bilsad stone 
Pillar inscription*! which applies the 
epithet 'o his ancestors Chandragupta 
II ’**' Samudragupta ft and Chandra- 
gupta 1 and makes a special reference to 
Samudragupta as the restorer of Asvamedha 
sacrifice The Monkuw ur stone image 
inscription of Kumaragupta however refers 
to him only as a Maharaja, which was then 
a subordinate feudatory title either by a 
mistake or because of the reduction of 
Kumaragupta tu feudal rank by the Pusya 
mitras and the Hunas The Mandasor 
stone inscription also refers to Kumaragupta 
as reigning over the whole earth (‘■jusf 
Brnufit 1 13) 

Skandagupta is cilled Maharajadhiraja 
in the Bihar stone inscription N which re 
peats the usual ancestral references and ex 
ploits The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription 
refers to him as the most eminent hero m 
the lineage of the Guptas I who by his 
conquests subjugated the earth ***f and re- 
peals the ancestral exploits The Junagadh 
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rock inscription calls him R5jarlj5dhiraj* 
who ‘ made subject to himself the whole 
earth bounded by the waters of the 
four oceans^,” who “destroyed the height 
of the pride of his enemies and ap- 
pointed protectors m all the countries ,£ 
who is the banner of his lineage, the lord 
of the whole earth , whose pious deeds are 
even more wonderful than his supreme 
sovereignty over Kings, ^ etc The Ka- 
haum Stone Pillar inscription refers to him 
as the lord of a hundred Kings “ whose 
hall of audience is shaken by the iv>nd 
caused by the falling down f in the act ol 
performing obeisance) of the heads of those 
hundred Kings ’ | I he Indor copper platt 
inscription of Skandagupta applies to him 
the titles Paramabhattjraka and Maha 
i&j&dhir&ja and speaks of his 11 augment- 
ing victorious reign 

The Meherauh posthumous iron pillar 
inscription of Chandra refers to him as 
having attained sole supreme sovereignty 
in the world and “ the breezes of his powers 
by which the southern ocean is even still 
perfumed", who crossed the seven mouths 
of the Indus and conquered the Vahlikas * 
The Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
Yasordharman describes him as a para- 
mount sovereign holding sway of a large 
part of India from the river Lauhnja or 
the Brahmaputra to the western ocean and 
and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra He is described as falling but 
little short of Manu and Bliarata, Alarka 
and MSndhatn, the great kings of old, in 
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whom the title of ‘universal sovereign* 
shines most ® 

Another Mandasor stone inscription of 
Visnuvardhana applies to him the titles of 
Rajadhtrlja and Paramesvara and refers 
to his subjection of many mighty Kings 
of the east and north t 

The long Alma copper-plate inscription 
of Siladitya VII applies the epithets 
Paramabhattaraka, Maii5r2j5dhiraja, Para* 
megvara and Chakravartin to Dhara- 
sena IV and the first three epithets to 
Silidityadeva Iff, Siladityadeia IV, 
Siladitjadeva V, SilSditv ade\ a VI, and 
Siladitvadeva VII. 

The Mandar Hill rock inscription of 
Adityasena applies to hurt the paramount 
titles Paramabhatt&raka and Mah&iajiL 
dhirjja 

The Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivita- 
Gupta II uses tlie paramount titles Para- 
mabhattaraka, Mah5r5j2dhirSja and Para- 
mesvara in respe t of Devaguptadeva, Vis- 
nuguptadeva and Jivitaguptadeva II. 

The Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription ol 
Harsavardhana applies the oiramount titles 
ParamabbattSraka and Mah5r5jadhir3ja to 
Prabhakaravardhana, Rajvavardhana If, 
and Harsavardhana 

The copper-plate inscription of Samu- 
dragupta discovered at Gay3 repeats the 
paramount title Mah5iaj5dhir5ja and the 
achievements of Samudragupta and his 
ancestors 


some ot the historical inscriptions in the 
cave-temples of Western India contain re 
ferences to titles of paramount sovereignty 
used by some ‘uccessful Kings f n the Jong 
est ol the four inscriptions at Nasik ol Go 
tannputra* Sjtakarm nnd Pulumay., Gota- 
m.putra is spoken of as “ k.ng of kings " 
whose exploits rivalled those of Uima, 
lvesava, ArjQna, Bhimatena whose prowess 
was equal to that of NibbSga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, bagara Yayatt, Rama 
and Ambansa The inscriptions of 
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Butakesi II (A D 611-634) show his as- 
sumption of the imperial title Paramesvara, 
lord paramount Both Dantidurga, the 
Rashtrakuta monarch who overthrew the 
Chalukyas, and his son Krisnaraja is spoken 
of in their copper plate grants as having 
become paramount sovereigns Their suc- 
cessor Govinda III is also made out by his 
Baroda copper-plate grant to have been 
a paramount king making and unmaking 
subordinate kings 

Some of the Bengal Pala kings also used 
paramount titles of sovereigns as shown 
by their inscriptions Thus a Nalanda in- 
scription refers to Gopala as Paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Another 
of Buddha Gay a speaks of “ Pararnabhatta- 
raka— Snman Mahipala Deva " In a cop- 
per-plate inscription at Monghyr Gopala 
is called “king of the world and “liken- 
ed unto Pnthu, Sagara and others 
\XXI 

We have now seen how in the past both 
religion and political experience contributed 
to the grow th of a geographical sense in 
the people and to the perception of the 
fundamental unity of India behind her 
continental vastness and variety The 
whole of the country was thus easily and 
naturally grasped by the national thought 
as a geographical unit whose strength and 
fervour triumphed over the physical 
difficulties of pre-mechanical ages in the 
way of having an intimate knowledge of 
the different parts which were welded into 
a whole It was in a real sense the conquest 
of matter by mind , the subjection of the 
physical to the spiritual India as a whole 
was realised as the mighty motherland 
by the popular mind in every part of India 
inspite of an unfavouring natural environ- 
ment 

In modern times, the age of the improve- 
ment of transport, when the whole world 
has been made much smaller in size and 
is being centralised by railways, telegraphs 
and electrical machinery, when the ocean 
itself has been converted from a barrier 
into a broad highway of international 
intercourse, we can more easily and 
naturally realise the Geographical 
unity of the whole of India \nd 
besides, is not this unity apparent on 
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the map’ That country is geographically 
one of which the barriers separating its 
parts are less obstructive than those which 
isolate the area as a whole from surrounding 
regions It is quite evident, and he who 
runs mav read it, that India preeminently 
satisfies this test of unity T he great barrier 
of the north formed by the Himalayas which 
may be easily rendered impregnable 
effectually isolates the country from the rest 
oi Asia, giving protection to it along a 
frontier of 2,000 miles while towards the 
south the advantages of an insular position 
are conferred by the sea Thus sea girt and 
mountain-guarded India is ndisputably a 
geographical unit 

As regards any insurmountable internal 
barriers we hardly come across one The 
Himalayas overlook the great plain, the 
Indo-Gangetic depression which covers an 
area longer than France, Germany and 
Austria put together, and supports more 
than one half of the total population of 
India This is the region of which Sir 
Richard Strachey has said “ It is no exag- 
geration to say that it is possible to go 
from the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges 
through the Panjab and down the Indus 
again to the sea over a distance of 2000 
miles and more without finding a pebble 
however small ’’ The whole region is Qf 
one uniform level, one continuous stretch of 
land uninterrupted by any barrier, covered 
with a network of rivers, railways and 
canals, where one sees only “ unbroken con- 
tinents of wheat, millet and Indian corn, 
endless seas of rice and limitless prairies of 
sugar-cane and indigo,’ an evidence of 
agricultural wealth oppressive almost in its 
monotony Nor is the Vindhya. or Sat^ora. 
range any serious barrier obstructing com- 
munication between northern and southern 
India Scarcely rising more than 4000 ft 
above sea-level both the ranges are now 
pierced by road and railway and did not 
even in the earlier ages seriously interfere 
with the spread of Indo-Ary an civilisation, 
the diffusion of Hindu culture and learning 
to the parts of India lying to their south 
which are even, equally with the north, the 
great stronghold of Hinduism 

Lastly, among other natural features 
which distinguish India from other countnes- 
may be mentioned the seasonal w ' 
monsoons which have stamped 
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whole country a unique aspect They have 
created those hydrographical conditions 
which have made of India preeminently the 
land o! agriculture and one of the best- 
watered regions of the world The census 
reports show that about 73 1 of total po- 
pulation of India are dependent on agricul- 
ture for their livelihood White it may also 
be ascertained from statistics that out of a 
total of 226 million acres annually sow n in 
British India only 44 million acres lack the 
natural water supply and have to be arti- 
ficially irrigated by the hand of man So 
that fully 80% of the total area sown are 
naturally irrigated by the rivers of India 
pouring down in their bounty the streams 


ol plenty. There also stands out, as the 
result of the operation of physical causes, 
the broad fundamental and distinguishing 
fact that Indian civilisation has developed 
and rests mainly on a race-basis and the 
national diet is practically vegetarian. 

Thus has India been helped both by 
nature and nurture, by her geographical 
conditions and historic experience, her re- 
ligious ideas and political ideals to realise 
herself as a unit, to perceive, preserve and 
promote her individuality in fulfilment of 
her heaven-appointed mission in the culture- 
history of the world. 

RADIIAkUMUD MoOLEHJI 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

/ A hand book of English Literature by It' T 
WM si A and J A AUts m a V K Lahiri 
(} Co 191 J Printed at the Cotton Press Calcutta 
Mr Webb is the annotator of mail) text books 
and his always given good value for the money which 
students ba\e been called upon to pay for tl em So 
far as we 1 ave been able to examine the contents of 
the present lolume, il deserve. the same praise It 
appears lobe a cross between a regular history f 
1 (erature and a mere catalogue of proper names such 
as a digest often ts Every chapter ends w ith a string 
of lamiliar quotations but they arc often too short to 
illustrate the peculiarities of the author s style and 
thought Shaw s Hand book was undoubtedly the 
best of its kind but it has grown largely out of date 
One n erit or the present book is that the latest masters 
of Jrglish pros 1 ' and \erse hare been noticed though 
In icily Mr Stoplord Brooke s l tile book has a dis 

I nctive grace of style which seems to be lacking in 
the piescnl compilation On the whole we agree with 
the h gh authority of Mr Charles lawwey that the 
present work will prose an acceptable aid to education 
in esery part of the world where 1 nglish literature is 
read and appreciated 

II Premchan I forehand His Early Lift and 

Career by D t II acha The Tines' Press, 

Bombay igij 

fh s character sketch of Prcmchand Roychand the 
well known philanthropist and speculator has been 
woven by Mr \\ acha round the history of the Bom 
bay share mama of the early sixt cs of tl e last century 
with whch he is so competent to deal Premchand 
Roychand was a jam of Sural bom in a humble walk 
of life Among his princely benefactions may be men- 
tioned tl e gift of 6 \ lakhs for the Lnuecsily Library 
and the Rajabai clock tower (named after Ins mother) 


of Bombay and 5 lakhs to the University of Calcutta 
l he laller has we know kepi the donot s name green 
by associating the gift with the blue ribbon of scholar- 
ship in Bengal Sir Henry Maine the distinguished 
jurist was the \ ice Chai ccllor of the Calcutta Uni 
\erslj in those days and lie proposed to devote the 
money in enlarging tl e spl ere of physical science in 
Indian education The following extract fiom his Con 
vocation Speech of ih(6 in which he replied to the 
criticisms evoked by Ins pioposal is still deserving of 
attention \ know it has been said— and it is the only 
stricture which 1 have seen and it is of a somewhat 
vague character— that ih s proposal to found education 
m great part upon physical scienve is too much in har- 
mony with that material, lvacd and unimaginative view 
of 1 fe. which IS beginning to be common m modem 
soc ety I adm l that there is some truth in this in Its 
application to I urope and Lngland But in contrast- 
mg Ingland and India in comparing the East and 
theVtcst vve must sometimes bring ourselves to call 
evil good and good evil The fact is that the educated 
Native mind requires hardening— that culture of the 
imagination that tenderness for it which may be nc- 
cesary in the W esl is out of place here for this is a 
society in which for centuries upon centuries, the im- 
agination has run r ot and much of the intellectual 
weakness and moral evil »h cli al’hct it to this moment 
may be traced to , mag, nation having so long usurped 
the place ol reason \\ hat the Native mind requires 
is stricter criteria of truth and t look fnr <h» l,,™..., 
moral and intellectual results fi 
lion to those sciences by which r 
cepted except the most rigid 
this attitude of an earlier day a' 
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large number of essays dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects has been collected The book also contains some 
useful hints on composition It ml) no doubt be help- 
ful to the examinee, hut is likely to check his desire to 
go to original sources for his English sty !e, and m so 
far is to be deprecated 

/I' The Indian Constitution An Introductory 
study, by -I Rangisaamy Iyengar, BL Assistant 
Editor, 1 The Hindu Second Edition Madras 
G C Loganadham Brothers Mount Rood Price 
Rupees three ij>i^ 

This is a notable contribution to Indian political 
literature presenting as it does a serious and learned 
stud) of the growth of constitutional institutions under 
British rule There are chapters on provincial and 
district administration, local Government the relation 
of the legislatives to the executive and of the Imperial 
to the local Governments, Indian finance, the budget, 
the courts and their constitution, and the native states 
In the Appendix a Urge mass of constitutional docu- 
ments, t g , Lord Ripon s resolution on Local Self 
Government, Lord Mode) s Reform Despatch, Oueen 
Victoria’s proclamation, &.C , and the rules guiding the 
conduct of legislative business in the different provin 
ces, are quoted in exten so The book is well printed 
well bound, and extreme!) well got up and has a 
good subjects index It is b) turning out works like 
this, and elevating the discussion of political questions 
to the high plane attained in this volume, that Indian 
politics can expect to gain in breadth, liberaht) and 
soundness and avoid the sneers sometimes levelled at 
its professors b> interested persons The tone is 
throughout moderate and judicious, and breathes a 
“Pint of detachment essential for the proper study of 
all great questions \\ e consider the book decided!) 
cheap at the price and we congratulate the 'Hindu 
on the presence ol an \ssistant Editor of the t)pe of 
the author on ts stall 

P 

The Sacred Books of the Hut Ins translated 6 v various 
Sanskrit Scholars and edited by Major B D Basu 
IMS, {Retired) Extra solumt The Adhyatma Ram- 
aj ana translated by Ra i Balia lur Lala Baij Nath, 
b, A , Honorary pellose Allahabad l moersity, Re- 
tired Judge, United Provinces, Published by Babu 
Sudhindra \ ath Vasu at the Pamm office Baha- 
durgunj Allahabad Pp 21j Price Rs 3 
'The Adh) atma Rama) ana is a canonical book 
d A\vfcV»v»Wi3V'»aYid» a part of the Brahmanda 
Purana It is very higlil) respected bv all classes of 
Hindus, for the bcautv of its language, its Bow of 
verse, its dear statement of the doctrines of the 
Vedanta, and like the Bhagabat Gita, for its com- 
bination of the path of devotion with that of know 
ledge . 

"Some idea of the popularity of the Adh) atma 
wall bo formed from the fact that it is read as a sacred 
book wuh all reverence due to the highest work on 
reLgion, in the implicit belief that it will secure great 
religious merit during the \«ra rate* (nine days) of 
and in the month of Chaitra the week of the anniver- 
sary of Kama s birth, every Sloka is repeated and 
recited as a sacred mantra Devout Sadhus and la) - 
men will be found repealing the Ramhnda)a or Ram 
gita daily and as one hears, m the jungles of Rishikesh 
sung in sweet accents of devotion, the Rama Mantra, 


“ Jai Rama Jai Jai Rama Jai, Rama Sita Rama ' 
b) devout sadhus and la) men and re-echoed through 
the hills one feels, that Rama and Sita are living ideals 
for the men and women of India 
The book contains only the translation of the Adhy- 
atma Rama) ana The notes given in the book, 

though few, are important The author has 
drawn our attention to places w here the Adhyatma 
Ramayana differs from the Valmiki Rama) ana 

It is a good edition and will, it is hoped have a large 
circulation 

A Message to the I oung men of Ceylon by the Ana - 
garxka Dharmapala, Colombo Prtntel at the 
Mahabodh i Press 

Those who wish to have an idea of the past con* 
dition of Ce) ton and its present deplorable condition 
are strong!) recommended to read this pamphlet 
The author writes Before the British advent 
the Sinhalese were a distinctly sober people The 
Government is (now) forcing the poor villager to 
dunk intoxicants by opening village liquor shops b) 
the thousands in opposition to the united voice of the 
whole people 

After a hundred years of British rule the Sinhalese 
as a consolidated race is an the decline Crime is 
increasing year by year the ignorance of the people 
is appalling, without local industries the peasant 
proprietor is on the verge of starvation cattle are 
dying (or want of fodder for pasture lands and ullage 
forests have been ruthlessly taken from him and 
made crown property and sold to the European to 
plant rubber and tea ” 

The number of corn icted prisoners tioio) is So^o 
and the cost per day to feed one prisoner is Re t 
and Jt> cents, while to educate a child the Government 
spends per annum Rs 3 44 in a government school 
and gives as a grant per annum for each pupil 

Rs ij’ 1 

' The government that we have is of the Colonial 
form The Secretary of State for the Colonies sends 
us a governor, a man who had done service for the 
empire he may be humane, or he may rule des- 
potically going against the united rushes of a whole 
people And as the Government is conducted on 
Colonial lines, the Britishers who are supposed to be 
the Colonists hav e the v oice and the permanent popu- 
lation are looked upon as "aborigines," and for the 
protection of the tatter there is in I ondon a Society 
for the protection of Aborigines Our own leaders 
wVio Via\e teen educated under BnAisYi influence in 
Fngland are indifferent to the welfare of the 
Sinhalese 

* \\ e purchase Pear s soap and eat cocoanul biscuits 
manufactured by Huntley and Palmer and sit 111 
chairs made in Austria, drink the putnfied liquid 
known as tinned milk, manufactured somewhere 
near the South Pole, while our own cows are dying 
for want of fodder, and grazing grounds and our 
own pottery we have given up for enamel goods 
manufactured in distant Austria, and our own brass 
lamps we have melted, and are paying to purchase 
Hmks tamps which require a supply of fragile 
chimneys manufactured m Belgium 1 Our own weavers 
are starving and we are purchasing cloth manufactured 
elsewhere' ' 

U is an excellent publication and should be widelv 
read 
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The Dicisioe Hour of Christian Missions, bji John 
R Mot M A (iale)LL D (Edinburgh), General 
Secretary of the It arid s Student s Christian Ftdera 
tioM Published by the Christian Literature Society 
for India Memorial Hall Post Box 3 Madras 
Pp /93 Price Eight annas 
The author says — Throughout the non Christian 
world there are unmistakable signs o( awakening of 
great peoples from their long sleep (page 2) *lt 
is indeed the decisive hour of Christian Missions 
It s the time of all times for Christians of every name 
to unite and with quickened loyalty and with reliance 
upon the living God to undertake to make Christ 
know n to all men and to bring His power to bear 
upon all nations p 1S1 

The Future of Africa by Donall Fraser Missionary 
of the United Free Church of Scotian l A yasaland 
Published by the Christian Literature Society for 
India Madras Pf VI +220 Price eight annas 
Tl e author writes n the Preface The future of 
Africa deals solely with Africa and mission work 
among the Pagan rices of Central and South Africa 
The subjects discussed in the book are — (1) Early 
Discovery (2) The opening up of Pagan Africa (3) 
The Hand of Europe ill Africa (4) 1 he cond tions 
revelled (■,) Ihe Hand of the Chun.li on Africa 
(<) Results of Mission work (,) The Seeds of Pagan 
Africa (8) 1 lie Chuich s iask Appendices and 

Bibl ography 

Some of the chapters arc v erj interesting fl e 
book is w ritten from the standpoint of the Christ an 

Missions 

Victory or I) feat by Louise Maistoi Puliishei 
by the Christian / iterarr Society for India Madras 
i't> v I nee Three annas 

It is a temperance story written from the stand 
point of the Christian Miss ons 

The Islam 'senes Outlines of Islam by the Res 
Canon Sell O D , M R -I S Published by the 
Christian literati te Society for India Madias 
Pf 86 Price saunas 

This booklet has been written from ihe orlhodi x 
Christian Missionary standpoint and the conclusion 
of the author is The supreme need of the Muslim 
world is Jesus Christ 

t eorge Stef hen ten The founder of Rail jays 

Published by the C L Society for India, Madras 
Pf 39 Price one anna 

A good hfe cl Stephenson. Recommended to our 
School boys. 

Pro-erbs from East and West, published by C L 
Society Pf 44 Price one anna 
A good collection 


ll contains 52 fables ( IT sop 5 1 ablcs) 
dn Insight into Jainism Pamphlet A* r Contain, 
mg a file articles of Babu Aickhab Das faint, a * 
Pleader Meerut Collected and published’ by B. 
Cham fat Lai /ami. Assistant teacher. Church 
Mission High School I fern t and Joint Secretary 


of Jam Dhanna Pracharm Sabha, Meerut . Pp 
92 Price not mentioned 

1 his pamphlet gives a general idea of the principles 
of Jainism and deals with the following subjects — 
ft) A few characteristics of Jainism 

(2) Jam cosmology 

(3) Karma Theory 

<4J Whom do the Jains worsh p' 

(5) Dharma 

(6) Jainism not an atheism 

{7) A/ttmsa as the Universal Brotherhood of all 
living beings 

Contains useful information 

Maues Ch Ghosh 

Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, by 
P T Snmvat Iyengar, M « Printed and pub - 
hshed by Snni asa Varadachan & 'Co, Madras 
Cr 8 -jo Cloth Pf 138 Price not mentioned 
The author who is no doubt a good scholar, has 
collected in this book a good deal of information regard* 
mg the social hfe of the Aryans of the Vedic times 
I fear, however that this very useful little book, w uch 
discloses very praiseworthy and patient research, 
will not be much apprec aled now, as a fuller work 
more methodical in treatment of the subject matter 
has been brougl t out by Prof A A Macdonel! and 
Dr A B Kenh under the auspices of the Secretary 
of Slate ( ir India 1 ooking to the dales of publication 
of both tliesc works it may be safely said that Mr 
Iyengar docs not owe any thug to the abovenamed 
European scholars either for his general idea or for 
the method of treatment of the subject It must also 
be mentioned to the credit of Mr Iyengar that though 
not m possession of those advantages which the joint 
authors of The \ cdic Index of Names and Subjects 
had before them he has not failed to supply such 
historical material as is necessary to foim some idea 
regarding the social life of the old \ edic days 

B C Majumuvr 

The or Prime al Gleams of Light and Life by 
T Paramasna Iyer District and Sessions Julee, 
Bangalore Pp sr, + , 99 Price Four Rupees 
ihe authors interpretation of the Rigvcda is 
original and original with a vcngenancc According to 
him lndra«A might) volcano Soma= Bitumen 
rr )£ r (t H 4 ) 1 nshtap- Acetylene 

Jagat.= Uhylcnc (C„H.) param Crab- 
man- Hydrogen Gas Purusha-I ava lludra- 
Atmospliene UearjcUj in the h glier regions Maruts 
-Snows Ad ti = rie»ated Tableland D II— The 

prec.p, tous sde of a *dev.de ’ Dyava-A snowy 
‘fHS'tudinal valley ,n a line 
blinks Rod/,.' 1 ° l lhe ral,ge °4u- Erratic 

JUi*-**- 

&S2S' " d x 

b “” 

Maues Chandra Ghosh 

a/yg t “fV\ <“ '“ M u*. „U„n.U, 

The following passage reproduced from the 
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foreword b> Prof Jadunalh Sircar, M A will explain 
the scope and character of the cook 
“Mr M \ \ enkataswami has here reproduced 
the storj of the foundation and sack of Bobbih as 
narrated to him by a wandering Telugu minstrel 
more than forty jears ago tn preserving this tale, 
Mr Venkatas warm has done us a distinct sen ice 
The stor), though relating to 1757 AD, is a nvid 
picture of ancient manners and its characters truly 
belong to the Epic age It is a v ery interesting human 
document ’ ’ 

P. 

Speeches of Lori Hardmge Ganesh 6* Co t 
Madras Popular Edition , Price Rs 2 
The doings of modern Viceroys are not less im 
portant than those of their predecessors who built 
up the Empire because their work lies mainly in the 
de\elopment of the arts of peace whereas that of 
the latter lay principal!) in the acquisition of temtor) 
b) « nr and aiplormcv ( he expansion of the legis 

mure, which in spite of the premium set on medi 
oent) b> the rules of election is a step forward took 
lace immediate)) before Lord Hardmge came out to 
ndia, and the modification of the Partition and the 
raising of the status of the Bengal Goiernment were 
his own handiwork The fact that the redistribution 
of territory has ) et to be made logically complete by 
the inclusion of the fringe areas on the East and 
the West need not deter us from giving the 
Viceroy his due meed of praise for removing a great 
grievance Education and sanitation are in the fore- 
front of His Exccllenc) s administrative policy The 
speeches delivered b) the \ iceroy during his lenure 
of office are therefore full of interest and form a good 
though necessarily one-sided record of contemporary 
events they abound in wise and statesmanlike sa) 
mgs, which, though they have not alwavs been re 
duced to action still point the goal and lay down an 
ideal which all would be willing lo follow They also 
exhibit the honest) of purpose of the august ruler of 
India The book is neatly printed and bound and 
covers over 3 oo pages It issuieto be welcomed b) 
those for whom it is intended 

Pol 

“ History of Aurangsib' Volf l and 1 1 by Prof 
fadunath Sartor, \i \ of Patna College ( 1 / C 
Sartor & Sons Calcutta) Pp J — xs~l yj6 II — 
fm ,320 Price Rs 3~S each .olume 

' Anecdotes of Aurangzib and Historical Essays , 
by the same Author (If C Sartor & Sons Cal- 
cutta ) Pp, 242 

These three books are the result of the devoted 
labours of a life lime given to the stud) of the reign 
of Vurangnb Mr Jadunalh Sarkar has collected 
from a \anet) of sources an enormous mass of mate 
rials, which he has used with judicious care and with 
the painstaking particular!!) of scholarship Hjs India 
of Aurangsib was professedl) not a historj It was 
as its subtitle indicates a collection of facts and 
statistics regarding the I In and limes of the great 
Ltnpcror and thus it has served as a scaffolding by 
means of which Mr. Sarkar proposes to raise his 
edifice of the historv 1 he two volumes of the History 
are an earnest of what Mr Sarkar has promised to 
give us tn ihq future In his introduction, he gives 


us the scheme of his work, which is to be completed 
in three more volumes 

*' Two volumes of my history are now placed before 
the public A third is expected to be ready in manus- 
cript a >ear hence To complete this long reign of 
30 ) ears and give some account of the condition of 
the people, trade, bfe and manners two more volumes 
at least will be needed I am now on the threshold 
of my subject and can see its distant end but dimly " 

These three promised volumes besides giving us 
the social history of the period will narrate the half- 
century of Aurangzib s reign the first period of com- 
parative peace spent in Northern India with imperial 
pomp and circumstance the war round the frontiers 
the struggle against the Rajputs and then, most 
important, the Deccam phase, wherein the Moghal 
Empire makes the beginnings of its last stand m its 
long war with the slim Marathas and final!), the 
pathos of his closing )ears when the light has vanished 
front the morning lulls and when the vision of Ins 
earl) }ears hiving faded into gray disenchantment 
a lonel) decrepit fgure stricken b) disease and 
sorrow and disillusionment the conqueror of the world 
at last becomes the conquered of his destin) The 
intense interest of the life of Aurangzib centres in these 
cro»ded)ears and the final verdict on a hist or) of 
Aurangzib will depend on the manner how their story 
is told The first of the two excellent volumes that 
are before us for review commences with the story of 
the great Emperors earl) bo)hood and education, 
and then proceeds to tell us of his first apprenticeship 
in war and conquest his early vicero)alties of the 
Deccan and Gujerat varied by Central Asian and 
Afghan experiences, his war against the Musulman 
Kingdom of Bijapur interrupted b) the illness of 
Shahjehan, and the beginnings of the war of the 
Succession The second volume continues the story of 
the struggle between the brothers for the throne of 
Delhi and brings the narration up to the point of 
Aurangzib s coronation So far as they go these 
volumes are very full of details of the events they are 
recording 

But in the meantime we get somehow a better idea 
of the whole conspectus of Aurangzib’s reign in the 
Anecdotes which give us a curious insight into the 
character and the intimate thoughts of the last of the 
great MoghaW Not the least useful feature of Mr. 
barkar s second book is the excellent short Life of 
Aurangzib wh ch prefaces the anecdotes These are 
arranged and selected according to a scheme which 
is the authors own and departs entirely from the 
two Original Persian works of which the book is the 
translation The anecdotes are divided into four un- 
equal parts 1 those relating lo himst If, it those about 
his sons and grandsons 111 those about his officers 
and about the Shiahs and the Hindus It is a pity 
that this last part is not near!) so fuff as the others , 
and it must be confessed further that anecdote No 7, 
can hardl) be quoted as an instance of Aurangzib s 
cruelt) towards the Hindus as a class The first 
part ts deepl) interesting as it contains the Emperor s 
Hist will and testament as vv ell as the stor) of his one 
romance, the love affair with / amabadi Scattered 
among the rest are anecdote- which illustrate the 
man) striking facets of an eminent and man) sided 
career such as Ins piet) ($57), his austere attitude 
towards profligate nobles ( , his wise cjnicism in 
affairs (510) , his just dealing with officers ({54), his 
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men and industrial experts as well as trained states 
men and statisticians has been rapid!) rising 

These are facts which lie on the surface and he 
who runs may read them The demand for political 
and industrial specialists is the one outstand ng fact 
of recent ) ears 

And it is the inadequate supply of such experts 
that has been more or less retarding our political and 
industrial advance It is as one of the means of 
educating the publicists of our country and equipping 
them with sound preliminary knowledge about Indian 
Administration, Finance Industr) and Commercial 
problen s that we welcome the third edition of 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar s Economics of British 
India I hat the book has seen the (bird edition 
during the comparatively short 'pace of about four 
) ears is sufficient evidence of the popularity and use 
fulness of the work \\ hat we want to emphasise 
in this connexion is the character of the work as an 
aid to general culture and an item in the curriculum 
of liberal education ft is not the writing of a school- 
master designed solely to meet the requirements of 
B A and M A candidates of l Diversities but is 
eminently fitted to be a hand book of information 
and a manual of guidance to the Indian publicists 
as well to those who want to form correct estimates 
about the economic and administrative problems of 
the countr) We recommend this excellent work 
to some of our )Ounger colleagues and co workers in 
public life, and congratulate the author nn the com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject m a solid scientific 
st>le 

The lilerar) attainments and character of Professor 
Sarkar are too well known As an indefatigable 
antiquarian and the compiler of a voluminous history 
of India during the seventeenth century from original 
Persian source* — M<« and woiks which were altoge- 
ther unknown to previous writers he has earned the 
reputation of be ng a strictly critical and scentific 
student of facts and figures He is in fact one of 
lliat growing band of Indian scholars who have teen 
studying tneir country’s past accord ng lo the canons 
of historical method obtaining in modern burooe 
The same unprejudiced turn of mmd and thoroughly 
impartial attitude Prof Sarkar brings to bear upon 
the stud) of the current economic and political pro 
blems of the countr) He is, however, not an 
abstract philosopher shutting himself up in his 
scholastic cell and passing therefrom judgments upon 
his countrymen, for his work indicates an intimate 
familiarity with the writings and speeches of all Indian 
celebrities— financiers, statesmen administrators, 

businessmen and lan 3 ers He has studied not Only 
the Blue books and reports, Statistical Accounts and 
Proceed 1 gx of Select Committees but has followed 
carefully ll e course of industrial evolution and pha'es 
of public life that are represented by ihe practical 
politicians of bis country 

The signal merit of the work is its all India 
character Prof Sarkar has 'Ought for facts and 
illustrations from all parts of India, and on almo't 
all questions ihe reader finds himself face to face 
with the problems of ihe Dec< an and the Punjab as 
well as of Bengal and Southern frdca The book 
before us has thus been a lively and concrete story 
of tic commercial and economic geography of India 
Another important feature <f the work besides its 
reference to alMndia statistics of rents, pnees. 


wages and other economic conditions and problems 
is the frequency of digressions into the history of the 
problems and conditions studied One would find in 
it the histones of the roads, canals communications 
and guilds in Hindu and MusaJman tribes and the'e 
and other anecdotes of the country s past material 
condition raise the » aJue of the work to that of the 
Historical Economics of India These two features 
of the book make it highly useful to those who want 
to get within short compass a picture of the secular 
and material civilisation of India both in the pre*ent 
and in the past In this connex on we may mention 
also the social studies introduced whenever neces'ary. 
The caste the family the socio rel gious rites and 
ceremonies the legal and socio economic institutions 
Ac — by which Professor Sarkar has tried to place 
the economico polatical problems in their proper 
setting and true perspective The result has been 
a concrete and realistic *tud) of the national standard 
of life and comfort and as such is 1 1 ely to be warmly 
received by foreign scholars and statesmen who are 
interested in Indian affairs social, economic and 
political 

Professor Sarkar is not a superficial student of 
economic problems He has a vigorous intellectual 
nerve which enables him to fight his way through 
innumerable details The work before us shows 
h is remarkable pouei of marshaling evidences and 
grouping the facts by undertaking deep and laborious 
researches Prof Sarkar does not leave a problem 
by merely stating it but carefully pursues it through 
us intricacies and complexities and piesents before 
the reader a clear and mtell eible statement of all 
the issues to a quesi on Thus his treatment of 
Co operatne Credit Ttnaicy Problems, the Factory 
Ouesticn Inheritance 1 aws the Irdian Rent tl eery, 
\\ages Stati'tic* High Prices and Currency legisla- 
tion is at once elaborate and prcci'e T he details of 
the woi king of 'cine cf the'e faws and institutions 
are nf a 'ufficicntlv high order and elevate the work 
lo a volune which may be profitably u*ed by 
advanced politicians and publ cuts of the land 
Profe*‘or Sarkar lias made out the ca«e for Bengal 
/amindars in a mo't trained manrer ard given 
concrete pictures cf the woik 1 g of Heme charges 
and Council Bills Act fe*s cfa berate useful and 
sugge'tive is his treatment of techn cal education, 
the mo't vital of all questions of ll e day hducauon 
ists as well as indu'lnah'ts *1 ould carefully go through 
the chapter which treats of this 

A word of piai'e mu't be given to the dear and 
simp'e Ergh'h in whch ll is Souk of over three 
hundred pages has been written The printing and 
general gel up of ll e woik are a!*o excellent It is 
priced at R* t only and I as been published by 
Messrs M C Sarkar A Son, 7^ Hamscn Road 
Calcutta 

Benoy Kumar Svrkar ^ ^ 
Bengali. 

Afhode Atbhana (ihrth Calort) by LaUt Kumar 
Baiinerjce, w a Bhattacharjre £* Sons Calcutta 
Jpi 2 Price annas five 

Professor Bannenee follows up his laudable attempt 
at popularising trie tales of the BitofaJesha and 
presenting them in a form read l> acceptable lo 
children toiling through their first le*'on«. The get up 
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■s nice and (he printing and illustration* are m various 
colours How much do we of an earlier generation, 
fed on the bombastic inanities of the long-forgotten 
Sishubodhak envy tie joungsters their rare good 
fortune 7 The schoolmaster's birch Joses half its terror 
when the food provided is as sweet as this. We can 
prophesy a roaring sale for the learned professor's 

’ L ' J ' ri P. 

Hindi. 


A/m tipdesh by Baku Vishuambhar Prakash, ba. 
2irj T Vest find Rood, Sadar , After til, and to be 
hod oj the author Printed at the Bkaskar Press, 
Meerut Royal 8 vo Pp 229 Price — a* 10 
1 his book consists of three parts In the first there 
is a short essay in which the writer has shown the 
necessity of female education This is followed by 
two Domestic Stories It i« clear that these are an 
adaptation of the Urdu book Muratuluru s by Moulvi 
Nar r Ahmad But we are sorry to note that we do 
not find the writer act nawlcdgmg his obi cation any- 
where \\ e came across a verbatim translation of the 
aforesaid l rdu novel published by the Nawal Kishore 
Press with Hindu names exchanged lor Musilman 
ones But in the book under review we find an im 
provement in that several modifications have been 
made to suit the present tendencies as also the varying 
state of things in a Hindu family The language is 
good and the compilation must have cost considerable 
pains 

Baearoo H‘Sab Parts I II and 111 By Pandit 
Panna Lai Kanhatya Lai Shanna 3 rd Ass 1 taut 
Master Hindi Middle School Dhar and published 
by Dutbedi Bros Khetbadi Bombay Demy 8 so 
Pp 20 (1 anna) pp ?o (ij flnuai', and foolscap 
8 so pp 21 [sauna) respectively 
Tl ese aro short pamphlets on menial arithmetic as 
taught in the village schools Tl e rules have 111 cer- 
tain instances been given in rhyme 1 he arrangement 
is satisfactory and the books should prove useful 
Master. Sahtb ii auoklii chat to by Do and publish 
cd hy Do Demy 8 to Pp 14 Price — ih annas. 
This pamphlet describes in a somewhat farcical 
manner the sad lot of the village schoolmaster in India 
Balopdesh, by Pandit Kanhasya Lai Upodhyay, to be 
had of Dvnbedi Bros AhaitbaSt, 7 Bombay 
Demy 8 Vo Pp 1 1 2nd kdition Price— 3 pice 
This contains short maxims, which the writer wants, 
should be illustrated by teachers by means of exam- 
ples The purpose of the pamphlet will also prove 
useful to teachers The maxims could better have 
been taken from the Hindi poetry Hie printing 


Hindi Vy aka ran Prabeshila, ly Do and to Le had 
of Do Ci own 8 -0 Pp no 2nd Edition. 

Price — 4 annas 

This is an advance upon the above introductory 
book 41 d tl e subject has been treated here in a more 
detailed manner fhe principle of the author that 


grammar should be taught by means of a graduated 
course of books, in each of which the whole of Hindi 
Grammar is touched briefly or elaborately , is preferable 
to that according to which parts of the same grammar 
arc taught in different standards Ncs field’s Grammars 
in English have been written on the same principle. 
From the book under review a respectable knowledge 
of grammar can be attained A short chapter on 
Prosody is also added 1 he printing and binding 
are excellent 

Dharmashtkshavah, Part 1 by Mr Ramchandra, 
ba. Head Master, A nglo-Sansirtt High School, 
Ambala Punted at the Anglo-Oriental Press, 
Lucknow Crown 8 vo Pp sty Price — as six 
This i> a short treatise for moral and religi- 
ous training The author is right *in thinking 
that even young children should be made to feel 
that thesoui is imperishable and requires development, 
and it may be said lo the credit of the writer that 
he has not made the discussion of this subject too 
unintell gible lo l>o\s The compilation will prnvc 
useful in tl e hands of lliosc for whom it is intended. 
His poems given at the end of each chapter are 
however not good Instead of composing his own 
poems or borrowing from second rate poetry, the 
writer could have gone lo Tulsidas Surdas, Rahe- 
man etc where he could have found everything expres- 
sive of h s own ideas The poems in some cases violate 
(he rules of prosody There is a short life of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati towards the end of the book 
The object of the book is indeed good and w» have no- 
thing to object against the prose portion of the book 
wli ch contains much valuable information 

M S. 

Gujarati 


Sem ay ic S/vona Sanmarg by Uaiabhai Lakshin.., 
A/ifli Pant published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society Ahtnedabad printed at the Gujarut Print- 
mg press Ahmcdabad Cloth lound, Pp 238 
Price Re 0 u o 19 12) 

This book is based on the Rev Mr I leming s 
Suggestions ior Social Usefulness 1 It is not a 
translation but an original work following ihe lines 
laid down by the 1 nglish author It lakes note of 
almost every institution in India which works for social 
uplift Ihe Sevasadan of Bombay, the well known 
a ,, at Be,ur c Vishkam Karma Math at Poona 
and all cognate Societies have been taken into consi- 
deiation, and wherever useful and practical sugges- 
tions have been found necessary, they are given in the 
most concise but effective form The work is wntten, 
"V, '“y intelligent wav but U bears the 
stamp also of having been written by one who knows 
JtLn I s hc undertaken lo wme 

aw L iahl 8 ‘ ’ an J buIa,,ce night schools, vill- 
m , ' if" d a , numb<T of such subjects of 
fn a faO Wn l,ea,cd -" d handled 

’ which is simple, and therefore, giving 

prom ses of mal mg the book popular 8 


K. M J 
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NOTES 


Mr Stopford A. Brooke on the 1 Gitanjalx 
We are indebted to the kindness and 
courtesy of Mr Saty endranath lagoreforthe 
privilege of publishing the following letter 
written to his brother Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore by the Rev Stopford A Brooke — 
Dear Mr Tagore, 


I wish l had written before this to you, 
and not only spoken to you through 
Mr Rothenstein, but indeed I have 
written to you in my spirit during the last 
two months, letters of homage and gratitude 
to the Poet and lus poetry Yet I ought to 
have embodied these on paper, for though 
things done only within have a life of their 
own and pass beyond us, yet we ought to 
shape them, since perchance they may be of 
some good or pleasure to those we love and 
honour 

Therefore, though late, I send you this 
small letter, and beg forgiveness for delay 
1 was deeply interested in the Autobiography 
of your father, not only by the history it 
gave me of the whole of the vital religious 
history it records, but chiefly by the 
character regaled in it and by the move- 
ment and life of his spirit It made a deep 
impression on me and awakened many new 
thoughts in me, — too many for me to put 
into words 1 see how many elements in 
Jus soul you have passed through your own 
soul , reshaped them there, and given them 


po^ed in them one person, and one only, 
is in them 

l hey make for peace, — peace breathing 
from Love They create for us, too storm 
tost in this modern western world, a quiet 
refuge and a temper in which we realize 
that the real world is outside our noise,— 
some world in the things and ideas that 
are eternal in immortal Love 

And because the poems all spring from 
union with this undying Love, they 
appear in beauty, — in a thousand shapes of 
beauty It is well for us, over here, amid 
our crowded varieties and useless philoso- 
phies, to have a book which, without de- 
nouncing us, leads us into the meadows of 
peace and love, and refreshes us when we 
arc weary, but yet, is not content till it bids 
us to pass from quietude, to shape what we 
have learnt there into the life of men and 
women, and bring them also into peace 
I am old and I wish 1 had more of peace, 
of certainty in it But 1 am very grateful 
to you for bringing so much of it to me by 
day and while l lie alone at night I send 
you the last volume of sermons I have 
published, as a little mark of a great 
gratitude It may interest you to dip into 
it here and there when there is leisure, 
and see what a man thinks, who has lived 
through stormy times into old age, and is 
sure that Love is, and was, and will be for 
ever 

I am, 


anew form in your poeins Most sincerely yours, 


These poems of yours, however somewhat 
derived from him, are vitally your own, 
sealed with your own personality But 
the others, the greater number, are, l think, 
the most individual, personal, and original 
poems I have ever read , and how much 
more intense their personal originality 
would be, if l could only read them in their 
own language ’ 

Yet as you yourself have translated them, 
their native air and light still suffuses them 
We have no new soul and atmosphere im- 


Stopford A Brooke 
Emigration from England 
The London Outlook says that the 
dwindling of the population in England, 
“the citadel of the Empire," is the result 
of England’s unceasing efforts to fill and 
occupy the vast waste places of the colonies 
with “adventurous scions of the British 
stock " Australia contains an area fourteen 
times the size of Germany and twenty-five 
times that of the United Kingdom, yet 
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punt) Let faith and hope and courage be 
jour motto Scorn delights and Jive labo- 
rious da>« 

Students and Military Training 
From an article printed in this number 
Jt will be seen how students are given 
military training in the United States of 
America Reuter telegraphs that an un- 
official meeting of the resident members of 

the senate of the Cambridge University has 
passed a resolution unanimously approving 
the influentially supported suggestion that 
students should not be permitted to take 
the Bachelor’s degree unless they are 
efficient Territorials It was resolved to 
invite the co operation of the Oxford Unt- 
'crsitj 

We arc against jingoism and big stand- 
ing armies But we think every able- 
bodied man ought to know enough ol 
soldiering to be able to take part in the 
defence of his country when occasion arises 
It is a grievous disability that the vast 
majority o! the Indian people can have no 
opportunities for receiving military 
training 

“Prosperous India. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson concludes his 
financial statement with the sentence 
• I rejoice exceedingly that 1 shall leave her 
[India] loyal and prosperous ’ We do not 
think that a prosperity budget necessarily 
means a prosperous country It is beside 
our present purpose to discuss whether 
India is getting richer or poorer day by day 
Even if we take for granted the official view 
that India is getting richer, we are not pre- 
cluded from saying what is a stern and 
mournful fact that India is a very poor 
country, a country which is far from being 
prosperous A country cannot be 'aid to 
be prosperous when there is chronic scarcity 
in it, when a very large proportion of its 
inhabitants have scarcely one full meal a 
day, when the same proportion have only 
a scanty strip of rag to cover their naked- 
ness, when poverty prevents them from 
giving education to their children, when 
pestilences caused directly or indirectly 
by poverty carry away millions of souls 
every year to the next world, when famines 
occur in some part of the country or other 
almost every other year and when the pro- 
portion of lean, shrunken figures 111 (t is 


larger than in any other country. In July 
J907, n e received from Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
a new book called “The Other Side of the 
Lantern" by Sir I redenck Treves, Bart , Ser- 
geant-Surgeon to His late Imperial Majesty 
King Cmperor Edwaid VII and Surgeon in- 
ordinary to H R H the Prince of Wales, 
now King Emperor George V In our 
August (1907) number, we made the follow- 
ing extracts from that book — 

India leaves on the mind an impression of poor- 
ness and melancholy, even if in certain districts cul- 
tivation is luxuriant and if after the rains the country 
is brilliant w th blossoms which no meadow in brig 
land can produce 

Sadder than tie country are the common people ol 
11 rhev are lean and weary looki ig their clothing 
is scantv they alt seem poor and toih ig for leave 
(l> live They talk little and laugh less. Indeed, j 
s 11 Ic except 01 the fan. ol a child is uncommon 
I hey tramp along m the dust with I ttle apparent 
object other than 10 tramp Whither they go Hca 
ven k iow« for they look like men who have been 
wandering for a centurv l heir meagre figures arc 
found against the light of the dawn and move across 
the great red sun as u sets in the west and one won 
ders if tl ey still tramp on through the night 
1 hey appear feeble and depressed • • 

The country would sccin to be overrun by a mul- 
titude of men women and ch Idren all of about the 
same degree a 1 ttle below the most meagre comfort, 
and a little above the nearest reach of starvation 

At night there is no dirk alley without the 
sleeping fieures of homeless men 

These are some of the great hordes who provide 
in their lean bodies victims for the yearly sacrifice to 
cholera famine and plague Plague will slay 20 000 
in a week, cholera will destroy ten times that number 
in a year and the famine of one well remembered 
lime accounted for five and a quarter millions of 
dead people 

The Amrita bazar Patuka refers to the 
well-known fact that “in the seventies of 
the last century the Government laid down 
the rule that a district should be declared 
a ‘famine district vvl cn ncc would sell 
there at 8 seers per rupee * Judging by 
tins standard, one must say that there is 
at present famine every year throughout the 
country, or in the greater portion of it The 
same paper observes — 

There is then scarcely a spot in fnd a vvh ch is not 
under the grip of malaria plague or cholera These 
scourges either singly or comb nedly, have already 
destroyed many of ibe fairest d strict? in India and 
the mortality which they are yet causing simply stag- 
gers humanity And is it necessary for us to explain 
this unique phenomenon 1 The people would have 
been able to defy these diseases if they had had suffi 
cient healthy food and wholesome water to nourish 
the r bodies with But they are too poor 10 get them 
In Bengal said to be the most prosperous of the 
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prowi cis, lens of millions have lo drink what is 
diluted sewage They are indeed so poor that even 
thirty years ago when the country was in a belter 
condition forty millions of them accordn g lo the 
celebrated Government statistician Sir William 
Hunter did not know what a full meal was through- 
out the year Evident!) Sir Guy Wilson dean forgot 
all these facts when he rejoiced, in the fullness of his 
heart, at li e so called prosperity of India 

The Indian ministers labour under one great dis 
advantage They see only the principal cities and 
towns of India and from the r prosperous cor'd non 
they conclude that Indians are very well off and 
prospering wonderfully under their administration 
But Calcutta is not Bengal nor does the city of 
Bombay represent the \\ estern Pres dency As a 
matter of fact India is a country not of cities and 
tow ns but of villages and hamlets If ministers had 
the r seats of Government in villages and hamlets 
which present desolation all along Live line and not 
in cities and towns which loll in wealth and luxury 
they would have poss bly to tell another story about 
the prosperity of India and their kind hearts would 
perhaps revolt at the idea of creating a new Capital 
by spending crores of rupees at the cost of their 
stari ing and pestilence stricken wards 

Canon Durrant on our moral ideas 
At a meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society held last month at the Allahabad 
Government House, the Rev Canon Dut- 
rant (late Principal, St John s College, 
Agra, and now Bishop of Lahore) is reported 
to have spoken as follows 
I am going tp make a confession here which no 
body really cares to make My tj years in India 
have made me more narrow minded I hope to jusli 
fy that statement before l have done \\ hen 1 came 
out to India l believed very much n the revelation 
of God to all matik nd and that iliere n ust be a good 
many gl miners of 1 ght in the Indian religious systems 
bo 1 believe there are but after all what you really 
judge a creed by is the kind of thought tendencies it 
produces Those of us who are engaged in education 
are brought into very close contact with the Indian 
character and we sec the results on that character of 
the creeds that have held this country so long and 
though it may sound uncharitable to say it J cannot 
help thinking there are certain results which we see 
in jnd an college work which are simply deplorable 
One o! them is as to whelher or not there is any real 
distinction in the mind of Hindus and Mahomcdans 
between right and wrong, and the conclusion 1 have 
come to in giving you my opinion for what it is 
worth, IS that long long generations during winch the 
stress ha3 been laid upon ccremon al offences rather 
than on moral offences have brought about a moral 
obliquity in the mind of Hindu and Mahomedan 
which is nothing less than deplorable 

We pity the speaker Hindus and Musal- 
mans are not morally perfect, but it is a 
calumny to say that in actual life there 
is no real distinction to their minds between 
right and wrong, a calumny which only a 


very foolish and narrow-minded bigot is 
capable of utlenng. We have no desire to 
retaliate by commenting nn the public and 
private morals of Christian peoples, 
or on their thought tendencies ; for that 
would not prove our ethical condition to 
be better than it is 

When remonstrated with, the reverend 
gentleman ts reported to have observed 
in effect that he thought that the meeting 
was private and that his speech would not 
be reported If that really represents his 
attitude, we must say that he lacks both 
courage and wisdom 


Balkan atrocities 


Reutei has cabled as follows •— 

Tl>c Montenegrins have refused to allow the 
Austrian Consul to take part in ihe enquiry into the 
murder of a priest named Palic at Djakova and 
the alleged coercive conversion of Albanians to the 
orthodox faith and have evaded the demands for 
the punishment of the officials in connection with 
the Skodra affair 


Accounts of the murder of Palic published in 
Vienna lecall mediaeval martyrdoms Palic and 
three hundred others were bound wnh cords An 
orthodox priest, pointing at the soldiers rifles, then 
sad Ether sign this document showing that you 
have embraced the only true faith or these military 
missionaries will send your souls to hell 

All signed except Palic whereupon the soldiers 
tore off his hab t and beat him with their rifles till 
he fell with limbs and ribs broken He still refused to 
apostatze and a bayonet through his longs ended his 
sufferings 

The Daily lelegiaph s Vienna correspondent 
says that fresh cases are reported of horrible atrocities 
by Montenegrins and Servians ill Albania Whole- 
sale outrages of women are reported aflcr lie mas 
sacre of men and old men and women have been 
burnt alive 


Filipino Freedom 

Senator O’ Gorman of New York says — 


their own affairs Sucfi » r ._ 
at Baltimore when the platform was' under' Vow 
Hon and was rejected How lo lg a time r 
required*,™ these ^ Tihpinos m the art c 
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should Jo this ax soon iv posable, but the ume Ku 
not yet arrived * 

1*0 this the New York Eienm* Post 
replies:* 

' We thus face the ctassic argument of the Imperialist. 
He never means to stay permanently m any foreign 
territory he happens to occupy to the discontent of its 
inhabitants He is quite prepared to retire as soon as 
the lime is ripe for such a mine which is another way 
of sa) mg as soon a< he is good and ready 

China and Japan 

I he following passages are taken from 
Mr E Bruce Milford’* article on “The 
Future ol Japan” in The Sational Renew — 
Since the war, upu ard* of eight thousand Chinese 
students has c completed their education in the Higher 
Schools of Tokjo and K>oto, and many of these, pro- 
foundly impressed bj the progress made by their 
neighbours m the arts of peace and war, haae returned 
to play their part in urging their own country men to 
1 new way of I fc— which m its essence is Japan s * a> 
of life As to the change in the form of government 

in China, while the .Japanese authorities would have 
preferred for reasons ilready suggested licit even the 
shadow of a monarchy had been retained popular 
sympathy in Japan was 011 the side of the resolution 
ists The Japanese as a whole, official and unofficial, 
would have preferred— and still prefer anything to 
that last of all calamities— the partition of China 
among the Powers of the \\ est 

The real resolution tliat lias taken place 111 China — 
and it is one with which Japan, from the lessons of 
her own history is tn the fullest sympathy— is the 
recognition of the fundamental yalue of material 
strength The nation in whose eyes the profession of 
the soldier ever ranked the lowest has learned that, 
for her own security she must call I cr sons to arms 
In preparing herself for self support and self-defence 
China will need assistance l or this, as surely as the 
flower turns towards the sun, she will turn to japan 
Already Chinese warships are being built in Japanese 
yards, and Japanese officers are engaged in the organi- 
zation of Chinese land foices Already Chinese papers 
are urging that important works of development in con- 
nection with mines and railways should be entrusted to 
Japanese rather than to foreign experts And when the 
hour strikes for the Middle Kingdom to shuffle off the 
toils of \\ estern tutelage the opportunity for which the 
more \inle section of the \ cllow Race is waiting will 
hare armed 

For that supreme moment in the history of the East 
the Japanese, on their part, are preparing In a sense, 
Japan needs China more than China needs Japan. 
Chinas immensity, her vast reserves of man power, 
will render her valuable as an ally, formidable as a 
foe While China's immediate needs are military 
rather than commercial, Japan s are commercial rather 
than military The two nations will therefore sen e 
as complements the one of the other Just as the 
Japanese look to the deielopment of their trade with 
Cmna —and with the Yangtse Valley in particular— to 
furnish the sinews of economic strength the Chinese 
are looking to the Japanese to lay wide and deep the 
foundation of their military strength and teach them 
the once despised, but now essential, art of war. 


No doubt the byre suggestion of An off ensue ind 
defensive alliance between the Chinese and Japanese 
Empires as one of the probabilities of the near future 
will suffice to conjure up in many minds tliat still 
umnterred bogey, the "1 ellow Peril ’ The simple 
fact that the two great branches of the Mongolian 
race muster between them a third of the worlds 
population can be made to acquire, on paper, a most 
portentous look and— in the sicw of certain imagina- 
tive publicists, among whom history includes a Royal 
orator- lias bred visions of v ellow hordes innumer- 

able pourmg from the East on in the plains of Eunpe, 
to launch humanity upon an Armageddon of race and 
color m which sheer weight of numbers prevails Of 


the w 




it assured — that if the 


however 

* \ ellow Peril ever materializes in the shape, oranv- 
th ng like the shape ns exponents assign to it. the 
responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be laid 
at the door of the W est, and of the representatives of 
us civilization in the East Aggressiveness — the chief 
attribute of the \\ est in us dealings with the East— is 
utterly foreign to the ( hmesc character prudence is 
the key note of ihe Japanese The union — one might 
almost sav the fusion— of the two races is inevitable 
but onlv a keen and unquenchable sense of resentment 
— theoicmorv either of material wrongs inflicted, or 
of accumulated insult endured— can ever arm the 
last against the \\ est or precipitate a War of Hemis- 
pheres 

Evil results of holding the I. C S Exa- 
mination tn England. 

Some of the witnesses before the Royal 
Public Service Commission stated that 
Indian souths ambitious of entering the 
Indian Civil Service should be sent to Eng- 
land while they are of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age to receive training in that 
country and to be thoroughly anglicised 
The evil effects of this process of anglictsa- 
tion were very clearly' pointed out by Mr. 
M P Khareghat, I C S (Retd), in Ins 
evidence before the Public Service Com- 
mission at Bombay on the 24th January, 
1887 He said — 

There is a greit deal of dissatisfaction felt with the 
existing system of recruitment for the covenanted Cud 
Srrvice This dissatisfaction is of a twofold nature — 

(a) The first is produced by the positive disadvan- 
tages under which Names have to labour if they wish 
to enter the service as at present This kind of dis- 
satisfaction is felt most keenly only by the classes who 
feel that they are deprived of their chances of passing 
by the present arrangements, 1 e , only the most 
educated classes, such as the University graduates Ac , 
Ac 

(b) The other kind of dissatisfaction, which is much 
mote universal, is dented from the above but not the 
same It is the feeling of the apparent unfairness with 
which * Native candidates are treated simply because 
they are Names The only answer which is given in 
justification of such unfairness is that Natives are 
unfit for highet administrative posts until they have 
thoroughly Anglicised themselves from dress upwards, 
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League on its placing before itself the goal 
of self-government for India No com- 
munity m India which sets to itself the 
task, of political thinking in a patriotic 
spirit can fail to place before itself the goal 
of self-government and autonomy. 

A. resolution of the Moslem league quoted 
above shows a desire for Hindu Musalman 
unity A similar significance attaches to 
the eighteenth resolution of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference moved by Maulu 
Wazedat Ahmed urging Hindus and 
Mahomedans to buy Turkish Bonds and 
make united efforts to bring about union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans It was 
strongly and eloquently supported by 
several Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen, 
including Mr B N Basu, who proposed 10 
purchase at feast ten Bonds and further 
purposed starting an organisation through 
the Red Crescent Society for the sale of 
Turkish Bonds, about which it was said 
that there was absolutely no risk or danger. 
The proposal was adopted with great en- 
thusiasm 

The Conference was held this year under 
peculiar difficulties. “We had hoped,” said 
Babu Ananda Chandra Ray, “that with the 
removal of the partition and the advent of 
a Governor imbued with British ideas of 
administration, the nightmare that was 
sitting on us would lift Unfortunately it 
has not and the petty and unnecessary ex- 
asperation of pinpricks continues We have 
practically been debarred from enlisting 
our joung men as volunteers Those who 
agreed to serve did not belong to any 
Government school or college but the police 
wanted their names and particulars Our 
voung friends were Unwilling to figure in 
the rolls of the secret police as no one 
knew what might be in store for them ” 

The Reception Committee, however, prov- 
ed equal to the occasion They enlisted 
elderly men, doctors, landholders, hamsters, 
pleader?, etc , as volunteers, and thus proved 
their manhood by overcoming an unex- 
pected difficult} and making the Con- 
ference as successful as an} of its prede- 
Ce-sors But though the immediate object 
was gained, the Conference was deprived 
of its character as a training ground for 
future self-sacrificing workers for the country. 
The Government expects the public to co- 
operate with it. Lvidently it is forgotten 


that co-operation is reciprocal If Govern- 
ment servants place difficulties m the way 
of the most open, constitutional and legi- 
timate movements of the public, the most 
natural result i‘ strained relations between 
the public and the Government Hearty 
co-operation on the part of self-respecting 
men becomes impossible under such circums- 
tances ft is said that the people of India are 
peculiarly vicious in not co operating with 
the police in the detection of criminals 
We cannot endorse this indictment unless 
we are shown another country on the face 
of the globe, where the system of govern- 
ment and the police are of the same kind 
as here but where the people are never- 
theless more helpful to the police 

Babu Asmm Kumar Datta’s Presidential 
Address 

In the presidential address of Babu Aswi- 
m Kumar Datta at the Bengal Provincial 
Conference the passage which is most full 
of faith in our capacity and of setf-reliance 
and which is, therefore, the most inspiriting, 
runs as follows — 

The upheaval of the la t few years the restless 
agitation against the Partition of Bengal and the tre 
mendous force of the Swadeshi movement — have they 
not proved that we still have that left in us which 
would stand us in good stead if we wanted to occupy 
a place in the scale of nations t Did nol the We. the 
vigour, the power that was 111 them lead even distant 
nations to change the opinion that they h iherto en- 
tertained about the Bengali race * Yes, Ladies and 
Gentlemen we have found out the strength that is in 
us We now know that we can, if we will shape our 
destiny We have not to wait for some Devas aid 
We have gat to take our destiny m the hollow of 
our hands and shape it as we will \Vc have to 
awaken the divinity that is in us and it will be 
as we want it to be ll is our will that will bend 
all forces at work according as we want them 
to The pride of intellect is ours That the race 
of Sri Cha tanya, ot Ram Prasad, of Vidya 
sagar is an emotional race no body can doubt, 
— sometimes our emotions in excess mark our 
fallings and it cannot be gainsaid that a nascent 
love for Motherland is visible ill the spf ere of 
our emotions but the will is torpid dormant We 
have to rouse tie will by all means, the fire 
that blazed in the hearts of our ancestors of 
old It is smouldering in us, we blew it into 
a flame ashes again are collecting over it, we 
have to blow on it agan, kindle it and keep 
it up, so that its warmth may reach the farth 
est corners of the land \\ e must see >t consume 
all the evils that have accumulated here for ages 
No ‘ non f’ossumns no f ct us brace ourselves 
up for another continuous round of uork There 
are some who say that pufc! c spirit is on ibe 
wane and we have been tired of the activity we 
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cxhbilcd 1 cceihIj I doiot believe n 1 here w 
a spell of apparent inaction because we liave not 
embarked On a systematic plan of work Let that 
be defined and taken up, and you will see bow satis- 
factorily it " ill speed on 

He was of opinion that the village orga- 
nizations should be placed on an auto- 
nomous basis 

1 know that the wishes of the people are consulted 
bv offi als in forming Punchayels * but that is not 
sufficient ri ose appointed do not fed that they 
owe their poston to tie suffrage of the people and 
the v illagers do not feel that they have the rights of 
the electors and tl e claims of constituents on their 
representatives It is urged by some that the 
putvc pie of election is aw exotic and is aga nst our 
gram ai d it would take a long time before it could 
be ass milaled But the history of the i illagc com 

m unities clearly show that lie underlying princ pie 
whs at work from time immemorial We also in our 
boyhood used to see the election of the principal men 
of the v Ilage to decide disputes, to superintend local 
works and to administer the affairs of the village 
generally although the election took place by tacit 
ion sent without the intervention of any official 

It seems the system of voting was not altogether 
unknown to the people of our country I find a clear 
cut definite system of voting by ballot enjo ned by 
the great Buddha about two thiusand and five 
hundred years ago Addressing the Bltikkhus I e 
says — 

I direct you O Bhikkhus to decide such cases 
by yebhu asika — the vole of the majority You 
v ill appoint as the distributor of salaka (a slip of 
wood used as a vol ug ticket} a Btukklm who possesses 
these fiie qual ties (i) that lie is not capr cious (2) 
that he is not led astray bv ill feeing ( ,) or by 
affection (4) or fear and ^5) is discriminant g abo it 
votes properly gnen and not g le 1 

i he 'sa'akagahapaka was the t diet ssuer and the 
Bhikkhus voted by salaka a sort of ballot 

I do not pretend to say that such a system was 
popular but it is not 1 nlikely that the Buddhist K 1 gs 
adopted II in certa n departments of their admmtstra 


The Bengal Provinctal Social Conference 
The Bengal Provincial Social Conference 
met ibis year at Dacca It was presided 
over by Mr B N Basu and the pandal 
was almost full The president delivered 
an introductory address and the first resolu- 
tion ran tbus u That in the opinion of 
this Conference the custom of child marriage 
is disastrous to the best interest of the 
country and holding this view the Con- 
lerence records its deliberate opinion that 
the present marriageable age of girls should 
be raised to at least fourteen years ” 
Among other resolutions the one * which 
was given very large prominence was 
“ I hat this Conference urges upon the 


community to take all such measures as 
may be practicable to elevate the neglected 
classes and to spread education among 
them ” Amongst the speakers, Mrs Saraju- 
bala Dutta, who edits the “Bharat Mahila”, 
and several gentlemen from the so-called 
neglected classes also graphically described 
their humiliation and disrespectful position 
and how despised they are in society It 
was impressed that the real strength of the 
country lies in the neglected classes, like 
the Namasudras, etc . who form more than 
87 per cent of ihe population and are really 
the backbone and strength of society. 
Ihe lifting up of them would mean an 
evolution both in the political and social 
spheres They formed the mam but 
paralysed limb and if they are not restored 
to a sound condition the whole political 
agitation is bound to end in failure. The 
Conference further adopted a resolution for 
the acceptance of widow marriage in 
society There was some controversy about 
the subject Several speakers spoke upon 
the subject with eloquence and the audience 
were quite moved by the heart-rending 
descriptions of the sad lot of child widows. 
Ihe matter was at last put to the vote 
and carried hy a majority 


Honesty of Subordinate Indian officials. 
One of the objections urged against the 
holding of the Civil Service Compel. live 
examination in India is that questions 
would leak out Ihe following passage 
from Sir G F Wilson’s concluding speech 
at the Budget Dabate shows that in all 
ranks and positions Indians may be found 
who can be safely entrusted with a secret .— 
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Terrorist crimes and political rights 
A paper has appeared in an hnnhsh lie- 
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ponsible in the last resort for bomb-throw- 
ing and other terrorist crimes, and ad- 
vising the Government, at the next occur 
rence of any «uch crime, to withdraw all 
political rights or su«pend their exercise 
and enjovment We do not think that the 
writer has been joking , he seems to be m 
deadly earnest. We also think that an 
influential class of Britishers wilt be dis- 
posed to attach great importance to his 
views and his advice But from the little 
knowledge of past and contemporary his- 
tory which we possess we find that in the 
freest countries there has been bomb out- 
rages and other similar crimes, and yet the 
people of those countries have not been 
deprived of any of their rights Yet it 
seems insulting threats may be hurled with 
impunity at the heads of the most sober 
and moderate of India’s sons by any fool who 
has a tongue in his head to wag or a pen in 
his hand to wield 

II Englishmen think that absolutism pure 
and simple, greater than what exists in 
India at present, is a remedy for political 
crimes, if they think that the withdrawal of 
the mere semblance of representative insti- 
tutions shorn of its substance which we 
enjoy at present, is such a remedy, if they 
think that a bigger dose of co ercion is such 
a remedj, if they think that what little 
political rights we have, have been granted 
to us out of sheer generosity and solely for 
our benefit, without a very much greater 
advantage accruing to Englishmen them- 
selves front them than to us, then we say, 
thej are welcome to do what they please 
India has survived many calamities, many 
forms of eastern despotism , she will cer- 
tainly survive this proposed form of western 
despotism, mutely to point the moral of 
its utter failure 

Let not Englishmen be too sure that it is 
an Indian or Indians who are responsible 
for the Delhi outrage 

It seems to be thought that non-official 
Indians do not care to help the police in 
the detection of terrorist crimes because 
they feel that they are themselves quite safe 
We wonder what relation such a theory 
may bear to the explosion at the house of 
the Hon ble Dr Nilratan Sircar, who is 
esteemed and loied by all sections of the 
community 


A change in the constitution of the 
Moslem League 

A passage in the address which the 
Hon’ble Mr Shafi delivered at Lucknow 
last month as President of the All India 
Moslem League draws attention to a signi- 
ficant and important change in the consti- 
tution of the League 

According to the re\ ised constitution the first object 
of the League >s to maintain and promote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyally towards the 
British Crown The substitution of the words the 
people of this country in the place of Indian Musal 
mans and of British Crown ' in that of British 
Government constitutes a d stinct improvement which 
I have no doubt you will unhesitatingly accept [he 
traditional loyalty of the Indian Musalmans to the 
empire under the banner of which we live in peace 
and prosperity does not need to be proclaimed vvith a 
flourish of trumpet nor is it one of those monopolies, 
the successful possession of which depends upon exten 
sue advertisement The British Government denotes 
change while our loyalty to the Empire is unchanging 
and unchangeable ft is the British Crown alone 
which is the permanent aid ever abiding symbol of 
empire It is not to this Government or to that we 
acknowledge allegiance it is to the British Crown it 
self that we owe unswerving and abiding loyalty 

The Law of Conspiracy. 

It has been said that the conspiracy bill 
which has been passed in such hot haste 
is only a replica of what exists in England 
adapted to Indian conditions The accuracy 
of that statement has been challenged by 
Capital , saying that the Indian conspiracy 
law has been now modelled on what existed 
in England in the seventies of the last 
century, not on the present British conspi- 
racy law But assuming that the Home 
member’s statement is true, we ask him to 
consider the following observations of the 
late Mr W C Bonnerjee on the Sedition 
Bill — 

Mr CbaJroers (said Mr Bonnerjee) lo make his 
proposed amendment of ihe law palatable to us says 
that his only object in propo ing the an endments is 
to assimilate the law of sed lion in this country with 
the law on the same subject as it exists in England 
Well 1 hav e no objection at all lo the law of sed tion 
in this country being made the same as the law of 
sedition m England provided of course Mr 
Chalmers gives us 1 1 this country the same machinery 
for the administration of the law as exists in England 
In England as we all know, trials for sedit on are 
held before a judge who is a countryman of the prison- 
er, and by a jury who arc also countrymen of ihe 
prisoner, and no trial can take place unless a true bill 
has been found against the prisoner by a grand jury 
who are also country men of the prisoner Let Mr 
Chalmers give us this mode of trial, and we shall ha 1 
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h in however uicte lie may make the law ai the 
(.rcatcM hnj,ntr that 1 us i»cr eoine to tin* country 
Tin. present math niry (or trial of cases of sidmon 
is b id enough m all lonscicnce In the nrcsidei iy 
towns 11 must be I ild by a jury But so far is lur 
Majests s British lnd an sul jitls ate cimcmcd the 
jury may consist entirely of I cropcans I do not 
think I sat so with all submission to Mr Chalmers 
that his Bill proceeds on the lines of the Lngl sh law 
of sed tion at all He is entirely mistaken in thinking 
it docs But assum ng it Joes Mr Chalmers is 
prepared to give us the po son in the shape of his 
amendment and not tl e antidote to the poison in the 
shape of the bngtish machinery for its adm nislration 
Nor must we forget that in India there it 
nnt the same powerful public opinion, nor 
the same unfettered right of criticism in the 
press, to check abuses of power by the exe- 
cutive and the police 

\\ c consider the nctv law to lie fraught 
with the possibility of the gravest danger 
to the public It makes even civil wrong 
a crime It makes implicitly, the enforce- 
ment of social discipline by caste pancha- 
yets and similar bodies liable to a criminal 
prosecution, and is thus an encroachment on 
the immemorial customary social rights of 
the people If this law had been in existence 
in the days when the swadeshi agitation 
was at its height, large numbers of Hindus 
could have been prosecuted for the crime of 
conspiring to boycott British goods, and 
such prosecutions would have, owing to 
well-known facts, assumed the aspect of a 
Hmdu-Musalman conflict Now that Musal- 
mans in many places in public meeting 
assembled have resolved to boycott Luro 
pean goods, this law may be set in motion 
It may be that the memory of the defunct 
swadeshi boycott movement, and the nas- 
cent Musalman boycott movement have 
something to do with the passing of the 
conspiracy law 

. Perhaps the Government will set the law 
in motion only in a few extreme cases, 
though we can not be quite sure But it 
1$ certain that people will feel terrorised by 
its hanging over their heads like the sword 
of Damocles Enlightened statesmanship 
should set its face against such demoralisa- 
tion of the people 

Whenever a new criminal law is passed, 
there is the foolish familiar argument trot- 
ted out, "honest and innocent peopte need 
not be afraid ” as if only really guilty 
people are m every case prosecuted and 
harrassed There is another stock argu- 


ment, namely, that loyal people should 
support the Government, with its implica- 
tion that all who oppose the government 
are disloyal ; whereas the real truth is that 
there is no greater act uf loyalty than to 
fearlessly criticise and expose the blunders 
of the Government and their wrong me 
thods. It is probable that many of the Indian 
members who supported the conspiracy bill 
were influenced by the fear of being con- 
sidered disloyal All the more honor, there- 
fore, to Mcssis Surcndranath Banerjea and 
Viraraghabachanar for the bold stand they 
made against it. It is they who truly reflected 
public opinion, not the supporters of the bill, 
whose votes should show how microscopic 
is the representive character ol our legis- 
lative councils 


Criticism of the Dacca University Scheme 
The Calcutta University has criticised the 
Dacca University committee’s report un- 
favorably and unsparingly What the Uni- 
versity has said was supplemented by its 
Vice-Chancellor in his last convocation 
address, which was as militant as under 
the circumstances it could be. But in cer- 
tain respects, perhaps the most searching 
and damaging criticism is that by the 
Standing Committee of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference If it is a misfortune that 
the Indian dailies of Bengal do not generally 
interest themselves in the affairs of the 
othitr provinces of India, it is no less a 
misfortune that some journals outside Ben- 
gal write on the problems of Bengal in a 
cocksure fashion without caring to be suffi- 
ciently well informed The Dacca Uni- 
versity scheme is a case in point. Some of 
these journals seem to think that it does 
not mailer that all influential associations 
and public bodies of all shades of political 
or non political opinion m Bengal have 
condemned the Dacca scheme, and that all 
, ‘"fluential and most widely circu- 

lated Bengal journals have disapproved of it 
these journals outside Bengal stick to their 
Runs they think thev are right and the 
** arC ' vrot> 8 » perhaps for the very 
pood reason that the Bengalis know where 
‘he shoe pinches We commend to these 
olleagues the observations of ihe Standing 
J-otnmmee of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
erence on ihe proposed Dacca University 
We do hope the Standing Committee will 
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submit to the Government and publish 
simitar observation* on important public 
questions, and thus complete the justifica- 
tion for its existence which has been so well 
begun. 

The Public Services Commission 
The proceedings and methods adopted by 
the Public Services Commission or by the 
local Governments in connection with it, 
continue to evoke adverse comments Thus 
the I miu Prakash of Bombay says — 

It seems that the Commission has been successfully 
terrorised b> the criticisms of the bureaucratic organs 

of the press and Anglo- Indian correspondents l he 

Statesman and the Pioneer and the London Times 
has e charged the Commission with missing the points 
really at issue and with raising bitter racial feeling 
by allowing questions and ansiscrs on such points 
as— arc Indian 1 C S men as competent as 
European l C S men or have the Proviuc al Service 
Indians appointed to 1 sled posts of the ICS 
reserve acquitted themselves well or not, etc. We 
know what has prompted these criticisms At Madras 
and in Calcutta most trenchant and convincing evi 
dencc was given to show that nothing could be more 
false than the cruelly wanton allegations ot the bur 
eaucracy that the Indians had not proved or would 
not proie equal to any duties the) had been or 
ma> be called on to discharge If this raised bitter 
racal feeling the blame rests on the represents 
tives of the European burcaucrac) and the 
European merchants who are dead against an) 
fur her increase in the Indian element in the higher 
services of the country and would therefore bring 
such false pleas as the incompetenc) of Indians, 
necessity of a preponderating British element etc 
What we insist on is that these are very vital issues. 
If the allegations against Indians are true our claims 
shall have to be abandoned If they are not, our de 
mands must be granted The Indians court a full 
enquiry The Anglo Indians would burke U and 
the motives cannot possibly be unselfish We are 
sorry therefore to observe that these points have been 
altogether removed from the Commission s enquir) 
since its coming to Domba) 

In regard to Bomba) we also sec an attempt to 
minimize as far as possible by artificial means the 
large volume of Indian opinion of tl e truly popular 
size A number of ge ulemen of this party have, we 
know, sent written statements but only very few of 
them have been called to give oral evidence so that 
a false appearance of public opinion in Bomba) will 
be given by the oral evidence of the 32 witnesses that 
have been selected for the purpose — selected arb t 
rarity and on no fair principle Out of these 32 
selected men we find so many as 17 Government 
servants many ICS men One is a Gujratcee 
Sirdar one a Native State M mster of no repute 
The Press gets only one representative Mr Kelkar 
of Poonk and none from Bombay There remain 
Prmc pal Paranjpe Mr Latfubhai Samatdas, Mr 
Karandkar Mr H A Wadia, Sir P M Mehta, 
and the Hon Mr Kothan and two European 
merchants How poorly the mdepe ident men of thf 


popuhr party and the e Incited classes arc represent- 
ed in th'»e 32 * tte-.se> as selected for oral examin- 
ation need not be dilated upon at length ' 

We wonder why sti h men as the Hon Mr 
Gokuldas and Mr W’acha were not called at all 
On the other hand some have been called upon who 
were unwilling 

Many of those that sent written statements and 
some of them men of v ery great note, were not called 
at all W e hear that the w mien statements of those 
not called for oral evidence have not been read would 
probably never be read and would not be incorporated 
in the final Report of the Commission Their fate 
is to be the \V P B \nd yet the statements were 
submitted in accordance with the Public Notification 
in the Government Gazette which was specially sent to 
errtam gentlemen 

But for Mr Madgamkar s protest no fndian 
ICS would have been included and ev en he too 
was examined in camera 

The Leader of Allahabad says — 

\\ e notice that the only Bengali gentleman asked 
for his opinions is Mr Justice Banerji The readers 
must think each for himself whether it is easy or 
difficult to account for the omission of such names 
as Dr Satish Chandra Banerji Babu Durga Charan 
Banerji and Mr A P Sen among non official 
Bengalis such men as Rai Srish Chandra Basu 
Bahadur among officials and Major B D Basu 
among retired officials In the list of public bod cs 
tnuietl to express opinions ne miss the Peoples 
Associations of I ucknow and Cawnpore and the 
Sujan Samaj of Benares Then, why have the Hon 
Babu Bnjnandan Prasad and Rai Bahadur Lala 
Baqnalh been left out 7 The most serious dissalisfac 
tion, however will be caused by the omiss on of the 
names of Hon Pandit Maaan Mohan Malaviya 
and Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar ex presidents of 
the Congress the Hon Rai Ganga Prasad Varma 
Bahadur a veteran publicist and the Hoi Dr Tej 
Bahadur Sapru from the list of witnesses to be orally 
examined Imagine a serious body like the Services 
Commission coming to ascertain public opinion in 
these provinces and not hearing Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malavi)a' Not one more word is necessary to expose 
the absurdity of the thing Is the enlightened and 
advanced public opinion of these prov inces to find its 
spokesmen in Rai Nathimal Bahadur — does he know 
EngMi ’ — and Nawab Abdul Majid ? Is (he National 
Congress v icw to be all but gnored 1 

Babu Motilal Ghose’s Memorandum for the 
Public Services Commission 
Babu Motilal Ghose’s memorandum is a 
very able and convincing production \Ve 
are glad to find that our contention that 
justice requires that the Indian Civil Service 
Examination should be held only in India, 
finds support from his views His remarks on 
the alleged British character of the Indian 
administration are m many cases similar to 
those expressed in this review. His plea 
for the reduction of the pay of covenanted 
Civilians ( a point that we, too t have urged J 
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is unanswerable We quote one of his argu- 
ments 

Here is agan a stubborn fact which ought to be 
cone I u* n on the subject The Indian and the 
Colonial Cml Service examinations are absolutely 
ident cal in their nature 1 he nvo services are rccrui 
ted exactly in the same way So far is educational 
tests are concerned there is not the slightest difference 
between the members of each Yet the maximum 
pav of the Ceylon Civilian is Rs 2000 the only 
exception being in the case of the Colonial Secretary 
who gets Rs 2 500 per mensem With what show of 
justice can the members ol t* e Indian Civil Service 
demand h gher salar es tl an their congeners in Ceylon 
who are fully their peers in every respect * 

The Indian Daily News says — 

He makes decided po nts when he quotes the 
average pay of the administration of Ceylon The 
American in the Ph hppines he might have added, 
seems to get very effic ent public servants for very 
much less than is paid in India Their Publ c Works 
Department accord ng to Mr Warwick Greene works 
out an average of 4 000 pesos or Rs 6 000 a y ear 
And the Philippine climate is far worse than India 
Mr Greene however savs it is not sufficient All 
the arguments about the standard and qual ly of the 
Civil Service are foolish when one finds as is often the 
case one brother as a Civilian on Rs 2 500 a month 
and another brother in the police on Rs 700, the 
difference between the two being as often as not in 
favour of the policeman as regards efficiency 

The Aga Khan's evidence 
l he ^ga Khan ought to rise higher in 
the estimation of all Indians by the able 
reasonable, firm and patriotic manner in 
which he gave his evidence before the 
Public Services Commission at Bombay 
But we cannot account for his irrelevantly 
dragging in the name of Mr Aravmda 
Ghosh as an example of the evil effects of 
sending \oung boys 10 England for educa- 
tion l he evil effects are twofold (x) 
these boys may succumb to temptations 
and become immoral , (2) they may be 
thoroughly denationalised The worst 
enemy of Mr Aravmda Ghosh cannot in- 
sinuate that his life and character has been 
anything but very pure And he has been 
b\ precept and example a consistent and 
distinguished exponent of nationalism not 
only in politics, but in dress, food, religion 
and social practices. It may be said that the 
Aga Khan referred to his political views. 
But, in the first place, Mr Ghosh’s views 
have never been judicially pronounced to 
be seditious, though he has suffered much 
for them. In the second place, even if one 
classes his views with those of men like 


Rnshnlvarma, Sav*arkar and Dhingra, for 
which there is no justification, there is no- 
thing to prove any caustl connection be- 
tween such views anJ residence in England 
from childhood for education Knshna- 
varma, Dhingra, Savarkar and men like 
them all went to Lngland long after they 
had left childhood behind 

Let us quote the exact question and 
answer 

Do you regard the result of boys hiving been sent 
to Ci gland at an early age uns itisfactory as a 
whole? — On the whole, yes none of those have 

Could you give a remarkable instance Well 
Arab ndo Ghosh and I can not give a single instance 
of one who could be said to haw given eminent 
satisfaction 

The Aga Khan should be aware that there 
is a large number of Indians in no respect 
deficient in intelligence, culture and 
patriotism who think that as a Scholar, 
thinker and writer, and ab >ve all, as the 
ablest spokesman of nationalism, Mr 
Aravmda Ghosh lias shone out very bril- 
liantly indeed 


Urban and Rural Sanitation. 


In the financial statement for 1913-1914 
Sir G F Wilson says that he proposes to 
distribute the surplus as follows — 


There are certain 
which we intent] to me 
will go in grams 10 
canon and sanitation 
of both official and 
pose to make the folio. 

2 1 crores (or non 


relatively small requirements 
:ct but the bulk of the money 
secure a steady progress in edu 
m object w hiLh has the support 
non official opinion We pro- 
wmg distnbi tion of funds — 
recurring expenditure oil educa- 


30 lakhs to Burma (or com muni. 

20 lakhs 10 Assam for dcvclopin 
t crore In aid of genera! p ovmuai resour 
It is very unfortunate tha thei 
no grant for rural sanitation Rural sam 
tahon ought to have a P rn r c'aim boh 
because the vast majority ol Indians liv 
in villages and because for looking afte 

r£\“", ,U, r " ,c " »'• 1“ muniupa 
hires bn. lo, , he nobnl P 

b. rep-nabl, U,,,,* afc.llf.na non 
r“f“ l5 ^ ,h ? pan re .de u,ba 

area. Urey Ore.tlu , 

d.rec. knowledge the ““d, Ire 

r'™* 1 bo laid withou 

■wJS5a5S , “-“ - * 
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' Gold in Bengal 

The news of the discovery of gold, cop- 
per and coal deposits in the Dhalbhum 
Estate in Bengal has not given us much 
pleasure Circumstanced as India is, 
her mineral wealth cannot, generally 
speaking enrich her sons to any ap 
preciublc extent, it will enrich foreigners 
and to that extent lead to the permanent 
impoverishment of the country We do 
not blame foreign exploiters We urge 
our count rj men so to increase their own 
political power &s to be able to control the 
granting of mining rights and concessions 
for the benefit of the India of the Indians, 
so to increase the number of Indian geolo- 
gist*. mineralogists and mining engineers 
as gradually to make it unnecessary to 
require the help of foreign skilled workers 
ol the»e descriptions, and so toorgamse indi- 
genous capital and direct its flow towards 
the development of the resources of the 
country as to be able to occupy more and 
more of the industrial field as the years 
pass bj 

1 he discover} of gold mines in a country 
attracts to it numbers of adventurers who 
arc not \erj good specimens of humanity 
Looked at from this point of view the 
possession of gold fields is not a blessing 
The generous attitude of a powerful country 
There are man} Luropean nations which 
do not like that any Asiatic country should 
have an independent, strong, settled and 
popular government , for that would stand 
in the way of ns exploitation by them 
Many are the wajs ill which Asiatic govern- 
ments are sought to be embarrassed 1 he 
granting or forcing of a loan is one This 
may lead to the annexation of particular 
sources of revenue, which, again, may be 
followed by the annexation of territory 
So far as China is concerned President 
Woodrow WiLo i ha* declined to participate 
in this policy of plunder In a statement 
approved b} the Cabinet, the President 
announces that the administration has 
declined to request the group of American 
bankers to continue negotiations with a 
view to participation of ihe United States 
m the loan of 125 million dollars desired 
by China The representatives of the 
bankets interested declared that they would 
continue to seek to share the loan onl} if 


expressly requested to do so by the U S A, 
Government l lie reason why Dr Wilson 
declined to make this request was that the 
administration did not approve of the 
conditions of the loan or the implication 
of responsibility on its own part, which, it 
was ptamK told, was involved 111 the 
request Dr Wilson continues ‘The 
condition of the loan seem to us to touch 
very nearly the administrative independence 
of China I ins administration feels that 
it ought not, even by implication, to be a 
party to these conditions l he responsibility 
on its part, implied in requesting the 
bankers to undertake the loan, might con- 
ceivably go to the length, in some unhappy 
contirgenc}, of forcible interference in 
the financial, or even political, affairs of a 
great Oriental State which is just awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of its power and 
obligations to ns people ’ 

Dr Wilson further objects to the per 
petuation of certain antiquated taxe* as 
pledges for the security of the loan He 
declares that the American people desire 
to participate very generously in opening 
to the Chinese and to the world the almost 
untouched and unrivalled resources of 
China 

While this statement only explains the 
altitude of the Government to the Chinese 
loan, it is authoritatively stated that the 
same policy will apply throughout Dr 
Wilson’s administration to parallel situa- 
tions in Central America and elsewhere 

"Kach and Devayant” 

Our frontispiece this month is an illustra 
tion of the well known story of Kach and 
Devayam It was narrated at length in the 
December, 1911, number of this Review in 
the article ‘Star Pictures” by Sister Nive- 
dita Kach, the son of Urihaspati, the 
high priest of the gods, becomes a disciple 
of Shukra, the high priest of the Asuras, 
the- enemies of the gods When Kach was 
in Shukra s hermitage, Deva)3ni, the 
daughter of that old sage, fell in love with 
Kach and propo ed marriage Ivavh did 
not agree, whereupon DevajSm curbed 
him that his learning would be of no use to 
him 

The fall of Adnanople. 

Adnanople has fallen and the town of 
Chatalja is also in the hands of the enemies 
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of Turkey The besiegers ol Adrianople 
will now join hands with tfoose who have 
been trying to break through the line* at 
Chatalja and march on Constantinople 
Altogether the prospects are very gloomy 
(or Turkey and cannot but fill alt unpre- 
judiced hearts with sadness But the 
Turks have made a most heroic defence 
The future of such a brave people cannot 
be dark, <f there be wisdom in their leaders 

* n 

“A Saras watt Yatra’ 

In climate and scenery, flora and fauna, 
in varieties of religion, culture and social 
customs, and in the many different stages of 
civilisation, India is almost an epitome of 
the whole world All Indians, young and old, 
should complete their knowledge of our 
wondertul country by travelling all over 
it This duty is particularly incumbent 
on our students , for they can never ' finish 
their education except in the university of 
travel The approaching long summer 
vacation is eminently suitable for travel in 
the cool hill tracts For spiritual uplift and* 
as a mental and bodily tonic, nothing can 
be better We therefore, hope many stu- 
dentj will undertake a “ Saraswati Yatra ” 
We ought to have schools and colleges 
in the hill regions , and for the students of 


institutions in the plains, organised educa- 
tional pilgrimages to the lulls v 

The beautiful photographs reproduced in 
“A Saraswati Yatra’Svere specially taken 
by Mr Myron H Phelps, and we are grate 
ful* to *him for their use 

Indians in Ajnenca. 

We regret to learn that'owmg to some 
unworthy Indians trying to make money by 
lecturing in America, if sometimes ‘happens 
at present that lectures Jiy Indians do not 
attract hearers 

But what is a matter of greater regret 
is that the unwholesome views or the 
culpable conduct of some Indians, resid- 
ing in the U S A as students or for other 
purposes, are lowering the name of India 
in the estimation of the American public 
We have often recorded the small achieve- 
ments of our young men there just to en- 
courage self help, but it would seem we 
must henceforth be very strict in requiring 
proof of irreproachable character and un- 
doubted ability before we mention anybody s 
name 

In fairness to all students accounts of 
whose successes we have published or re- 
ceived for publication, we should state that 
wc have not heard anything to their dis- 
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♦ NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA, 


* * Bv Klmar Naremjra 

I. 

MUHAMMADAN PrUIOD 
", f, Mliiammvdvn Cdlcvtios 
** Intro luction. 

T Hb* Muhammadan invasions of India’ 
mark the beginnings of promentous 
changes not merely in the social and 
political sphere', but also in the domain 
of education and learning No longer did 
the air resound exclusively with the chant- 
ing of the Vedic hymns or the recitatjon 
of the Buddhist scriptures, but side by side 
with these, and sometimes in supersession 
of these, were heard the Aits of the Koran 
•and the sayings of the Prophet 3 he 
s’ejtlement in India of a foreign natlon 
with its own ideals and culture ‘developed 
by evolution through centuries and Iheir 
.acquisition of political «upremacj in the 
land, naturally placed indigenous ideals 
dnd culture at a disadvantage. And so the 
indigenous system of education was for a 
time deprived of the stimulus and support 
of state or royal pationage,* which now 
applied itself to the promotion of the new 

Islamic learning, and the old learning was 
made to shift for itself and thrown upon 
the resources of popular support Some- 
times, it was even put down'and persecuted 
by the political power flushed with *-its 
first victories, and we have , harrowing 

* From the author’s forthcoming work „* Notes on 
the tcducational History of India from the LaHiest 
1 Times’ i m 


Nath Law, m \ , b l. 

tales of old Universities broken up, libraries 
looted, and the votaries of indigenous 
Jearmng, Hindu or Buddhist, murdered 
or driven ‘away homeless These were 
however the days of unrest and transition, 
of the travails of a new birth, when the old 
order was changing yielding Diace to new 
The day will yet be longTo come when 
we shall find the Muhammadan rulers 
patronising the education of their Hindu 
and Moslem subjects alike, and encou- 
raging with equal ardour the growth of 
’other learning besides the Muhammadan ; 
but for about a century or two after the 
firm Muhammadan conqueror had set foot 
on the Indian soil, Hindu education and 
literature followed their own course sup- 
ported by their own votaries. It goes with- 
out* say ing that in these early days the 
personal character of the reigning sovereign 
was the most important political factor 
affecting popular well-being, and it was 
especially true in the ca«e of education 

If the emperor were of literary tastes and 
encouraged the cause of education and 
learning, we find his Court a bee hive of 
literary men, poets philosophers and 
scientists, and a great impetus is given to 
the literary life of the day We find noble- 
men imitating him and lavishing endow- 
ment after endowment upon schools and 
colleges and distinguished literary men, 
for their support and encouragement On 
the other hand, if the Emperor be devoid 
of literary tastes, and addicted to low 
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pleasures and licentiousness* there is a cor- 
responding set back in learning. We find 
His Court deserted by the literati, and there 
is a paucity of learned men. ' The reason 
lor this is not far to «eek. J he sovereign 
was the largest fountain from which the 
educational institutions * professor? and 
literary men drew the greatest portion of 
their sustenance, and a slight change in 
his literary taste produced a corresponding 
change in the literary world Centralized as 
all power was in. the Fmperor aibnc, the 
changes in his will and desire made them- 
selves felt in all directions of nation'll 
activity The Emperor’s taste was, so to 
speak, a barometer of the then literary at 
mosphere borne times we find, as in the’ 
case ol Alauddm Khilji, that the literary 
life of the day was in a vigorous state, 
though the Emperor was devoid of literary' 
taste and even did positive harm to the 
cause of learning when in the beginning 
of his reign, lie confiscated the endowments 
that fed the literary institutions and learned 
men Such a stile of things is surelv abnor- 
mal and we cannot explain it unless we 
bear in nnnd > that private munificence 
played not a small part in the sustenance 
and encouragement of education and 
literature So, il education and literary life 
appeared to nourish in ‘pile of the Lmperor 
in the carlv part of hi. reign it was owing 
to the momentum they had alrcadi received 
and the large encouragement ihev « blamed 
from private individuals, landholders and 
petty chiefs Slate encouragement is vital 
to the literary and educational advance 
of the counliy and in ihe days when the 
lmperor hnn<elf was virtually the state, 
we can realize the important role played 
by him lor good or evil in the hterarv 
world U IS when we look at the mailer 
from tins standpoint that we understand 
the importance of carefully observing the 
I'liVrJvy Am Vs; mkwftuiv anu‘ oti'ier sudi 
traits in the character of the long roll of 
Muhammadan invaders and emperors who 
came to influence the destiny of India 
Book I. 

(The f’te-MogJiul period) 

ClUllLR 1 

We shall begin with Sultan Mahmud and 
tevicvv seriatim the work of Muhammadan 
sovereigns, noticing at the same time all 


relevant facts bearing on the educational 
and literary history of*.the period 
Sultan Mahmud, notorious as an icono- 
clast, had one great redeeming feature in 
his character. He was a great patron of 
education and learning, and a staunch friend 
of learned men But a bigoted Musalman 
as he wa«, he did not care to encourage the 
learned men of any other faith, or to foster 
the education ol the people of any other 


persuasion » 

It need hardly be pointed out that it was 
at his capital in Ghazni that he showered 
ihe largest portion ol his munificence, and 
so to the Hindus, the darker aspects of his 
character were better known than the 
brighter The name of Mahmud lias be- 
come wnli them 1 synonjm for bigotry, 
cruelty and rapacity combined A Hindu 
who hears of his 17 successive invasions of 
India, of Ins destruction of Hindu temples 
and images of gods and goddesses, of the 
numberless people he massacred and put 
to cruel death, of the Invoc and horror lie 
created and of his plunders and devasta- 
tion*, does naturally paint him in the black- 
est dye In justice however to this bult«n, 

some of the redeeming qualities of Ins head 
and heart should be properly and adequate- 
ly emphasised 

The llou*t of (jhtisni 

Ihe following anecdote related by 
Hamdulla Mustafi, the author of 7 VtriM-i- 
IS verv suggestive •• Mahmud’s 
features were verv ugly One day, re- 
garding his own Gee in a mirror, hc 4 
became thoughtful and depressed His Wa* 
zir inquired as to the cause of Ins sorrow; tO ' 
which lie replied, ‘ ft 1$ generally understood 
that the sight of kings adds vigour to the - 
eye, but the form with which I am endowed 
is enough to strike the beholder blind.* 
the Viazir replied, ‘bcarcely one man in 
a million looUon vmr.bw, 
ol your mind shed the. r influence on every 
i- ° nl , an lm partial estimate of 
Mahmud s qualities ,, 

. 1 1, . ’ " IS therefore neces- 

sary to describe ih cse » qu3 l lllcs 0 j nl|nd - 

wnr,. known ,h »n «>« sterner as- 

pects ol Ins character. 

’’ munificence lor 

'raro'oC .. »cll 

”l ”, ,' 1C ” rJ ■"» nrcnlion, 
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that annually he bestowed upon learned 
men and poets the prjncely sum of 400000 
dinars but his zeal for education nas not 
confined to the mere support of learned men 
he also founded institutions for the perma- 
nent promotion of learning fn the neigh- 
bourhood of the magnificent mosque of 
marble and granite, richly furnished with 
carpets, candelabra and ornaments of gold 
anu silver, — the mosque which received the 
endearing appellation of the Celestial Bride, 
— was founded a university supplied with a 
vast collection of curious books in various 
languages It contained also a museum 
of natural curiosities Tor the maintenance 
of this establishment, he appropriated i 
large sum of mone), besides a sufficient sum 
for the maintenance of the students and pro 
per persons to instruct youths in the ans and 
sciences ® 

L'crishta moreover adds the interesting 
piece of in format ion that Unsury, the scholar, 
who was profound as a scientist, welt-versed 
m ail the learned languages great as a 
philosopher, and, as a wit and poet, the 
greatest of his age— the man who acted to 
Mahmud as a censor of literature, was ap- 
pointed as a professor of the University of 
Ghazni and his versatile talents no doubt 
made him quite fit for the post which he was 
selected to adorn 

The establishment of this university and 
the encouragement of belles lettres and learn 
ed men was somewhat of an expiation for 
the ill gotten hoard of wealth acquired by 
plunder and bloodshed Within a short 
time the city of Ghazm became an attrac- 
tive resort of literary men, poets, philoso- 
phers and scientists, which made it a most 
renowned centre of learning, as it was at the 
same time fast becoming a great civic 
centre adorned with the beautiful works of 
architecture and sculpture, with public 
buildings and private palaces, with mosque«, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, baths and 
reservoirs The city rose to be as famous 
as a Bologna or a Padua of midiscval 
Europe Of the many learned men of 
genius and eminence who shared the muni- 
ficence of the Sultan, one was Utbi, who 
composed the Tankh i 1 aimn: which was an 
account of the descendents of Subuhtigin 
Another was Uzery Razy, a native of Persia, 
who on one occasion received a present of 

* Briggs Fershta \ol I p 6l 


t^ooo dirhams from the Sultan for a short 
panegyric Assudy 1 u»y, a native of Khora 
san and a poet of great fame, was the master 
of Terdusi The Sultan often requested him 
to undertake the Shah Namah but he ex- 
cused himself on the ground of his old age 
However, when 1 crdusi fled from Ghazni, 
he entreated A*»ud> to supply a part of the 
9 /iu/j Yam jh consisting of 4000 couplets 
Munuchehr, a noble of llalkh, was also 
famous for Ins w it and poetry and lived at 
the royal court Un«ur\,t!ic greatest poet of 
his age, a great philosopher, scientist and 
linguist, whom we have already mentioned 
in connection with the l mversitv of Ghazni, 
was a great panegyrist of Mahmud — writing 
quite a crop of odes and >. quatrain- in his 
praise \ curious siorv relates that the 
Sultan ‘ having one night in a debauch cut 
•If the long tresses of Ins favourite mistress, 
was much concerned in the morning for 
what he had done He sat he rose, he 
walked by turns, and his attendants were 
alarmed to approach linn 1 he philosopher 
Unsury accosted him with some extempore 
lines which so please l the king that he 
ordered his mouth to be thrice filled with 
jewels Calling then for wine, he sat with 
the poet and washed down hisgrief ’ Unsury 
was appointed by the Sultan to superintend 
literature and no work could be brought 
before Mahmud without his approval Four 
hundred poets and learned men as also the 
students of the Umvesity of Ghazni acknow- 
ledged him as their master who was invest 
ed with the recently created dignity of a 
poet laureate able by Jus verdict to open the 
way to royal favour for rising talents® 
\sjudi, who was a powerful poet and a 
pupil of Unsury, composed a Quasi lah laud- 
ing the virtues of his pairon on the occa- 
sion of the sacking of Somnath, as also 
Tarrukhi, another pupil of Unsury who 
amassed great wealth through the genero 
sily of the monarch, of which he was de- 
prived by robbers on his way to Samarkand, 
were also of the number of learned men 
patronized by him Nor must l omit to 
mention in this connection the name of the 
famous poet who has been the subject of an 
anecdote that has been iterated, times out of 
number, by historians to exemplify Mah- 
mud s literary ardour 1 mean the author of the 
Shah Namah, the immortal Ferdust who was 
* Preface to Atbenim by Sachau p 1 
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attracted to Mahmud s court by the fame of 
his liberality and was charged by the Sultan 
with the difficult task of completing the 
historical poem left unfinished by Dakiki 
whose life was cut short by a servant The 
death of Tcrduu at well as his appointment 
by Mahmud took place in art equal!} curious 
way which may well repay a detailed narra- 
tion ® ‘It is written in the books ot the 
learned authors that during the first s ear-, 
FerJusi took great pleasure in versification 
It happened one d iv that he received ill- 
treatment from somebody, an 1 he went to 
Ghazni to lodge his complaint to Sultan 
Mahmud On arriving near the cit} , he saw 
three men Con\er>ing together in a garden 
and the poet talked with them hoping they 
would help him in the matter for which he 
came 1 he men said that they were the 
Sultan s poets and they did not talk with, 
anybody who was not a poet Ithe three 
men were Unsury, Asjudi and 1 arrukhi) and 
they took into their society only that man 
who could add a fourth terse to the three 
verses they would recite When Terdusi 
heard this, he consented to supply the 
complementary verse, and the readiness 
with which he did so astonished the poetic 
trio and they made him one of them lie 
achieved his immediate object and was 
introduced to the Sultan whose discerning 
eye did not fail to appreciate the merits of 
the poet Having afterwards been appointed 
to compose the Shah hamah he wrote a 
thousand verse 1 : for which the Sultan 
gave him i ooo dinars when they were 
shown to him for his approval When 
Terdusi finished the poem, the ver«es 
amounted to 60000 and he expected to get 
a dinar for each verse The Sultan however 
on the advice of a few persons of mean 
disposition sanctioned only 60000 dirhams 
to be given to Terdusi as his remuneration 
l his amount was brought to the poet when 
he was just coming out of a bath He 
was so much disappointed at the reward 
which fell so short of his ambition that he 
gave a third of the sum to the bath- 
keeper, another third to a sherbet seller who 
had brought some beverage for him, and the 
rest to the person who brought the money. 

Feidusi was stung to the quick by the 
Sultan » injustice, which dashed all his hopes 
* Tor the above infoco ation v de Hah bus S >ar of 
hhondamir EH ot IV i S3 ft and I enshta vol 89 IT 


and a literary man as he was, he avenged 
this wrong in a literary way He composed 
about qo verses which hurleJ a biting satire 
it the Sultan, incorporated them into the 
Shah S'am/th and fled to Tus, his name 
city, to be out of the reach of the power he 
had attacked One day. some time after this 
incident, Atmad bin Hasan Mainurdf. "ho 
was also one of the poets who enjoyed the 
Sultan s patronage, was out a-hunting with 
the Sultan and having come close to him 
repeated to him several verses out of the 
Shah hamah which were exceedingly 
applauded by him being asked whose 
poetry it was Hasan answered that it was 
composed by Terdusi The Sultan 
repented of his neglect of the incom- 
parable poet, and ordered men to take 
60000 dinars at once to Tus, and ask the 
poet's pardon In the Bahamian it is written 
that when these presents came in at one 
gate of 1 us, ihe coffin of Tcrdusi was car- 
ried out at the other An only daughter was 
his heiress, but she refused to accept the 
presents when offered to her, saying “ l have 
enough wealth to last me to the end of my 
days I have no need of this money ” The 
daughters answ er was indeed well worthy 
of the high souled father® 1 lie Suttan 
built a caravansarav with that money in 
the neighbourhood of Tus, characteristically 
loath to appropriate for himself the sum 
once given away as reward to a deserving 
man and anxious to apply it to the original 
purpose 


was, his literary bias dominated on one 
occasion his martial instincts, and made his 
zeal for war y ield to dictates of peace fn 
1023 A D he invested the fort of Gwalior 
and alter a while, Nanda Roy, its chief, 
willing to conclude peace, sent out 300 ele- 
phants without riders for the I urks to seize 
and take then f Tenslita has a some- 
what different version of this event and says 
that Nanda had intoxicated the elephants 
with drugs in order lo put the bravery of the 
sultan s troops to the test, and also adds that 
atong with these presents, which were surely 
of doubtful benefit to the Suhan if they 
were actually m the state memi ned b J 
r enshta, were offered a few other presents 


t or the abn\e nforn 
Ivondaroir fc.ll ox 1\ p 
t Tabakati Akbari Ell < 
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also 0 Whichever accounl be true, >1 appears 
that the Sultan could not have been propi- 
tiated, had it not been lor a complimentary 
poem sent to him at the time Its poetry 
was so much admired by the learned men 
of India, Arabia and Persii attached to his 
court and Mahmud was so much pleased 
with it that in return he conferred m 
Nanda the government of 15 fort*, among 
which was the strong fort of ICiImjar 
This was indeed a rare example in all his- 
tory of the triumph of poetry and literature, 
the victory of idealism, and it speaks volumes 
in favour of tie man through whom this 
triumph and this victory were achieved 

We have thus seen that Mnhinud, who is 
popularlv known (or Ins militarism and 
plunder, was also a great patron of Maho 
medan (earning, and, indeed, in the words 
of our historian Terishta, ‘ no king had ever 
more learned men at his court + than the 
bultan Mahmud 

Mahmud also bequeathed to his successors 
his own zeal for education I he House of 
Ghazni throughout maintained its reputation 
for its patronage of learning I he succes- 
sor of bultan Mahmud was 

•gcneious to prodigal ly pvticulaily to learned 
men of whose company Tie was so fond dial many were 
induced In come from all parts to Ins court Among 
the most celebrated we must reckon 
AnvurylOan Kliwaruzmy v greit philosopher and 
astronomer who wrote an excellent treatise upon 
astronomy called MusauJy M reward for which lie 
was presented with an elephant s load of silver Abu 
Mahomed Naslhy w„s a man of eminent learning 
li| hs age He wrote a book enlulcd also Musaoody 
in support of the doctrine of Abu llamfa which he 
presented to the king In the beginning of Ins rtign 
Musaud built many mosques, and endowed several 
colleges and schools winch he caused to be erected 
in the diflcrent cities of his dominions J 

So in Musaud we find a worthy successor 
of Mahmud, maintaining the traditions of 
his father, erecling magnificent public 
buildings, including schools and colleges, 
making provision for their maintenance 
by rich and adequate endowments, keeping 
up the attractiveness ol Ghazni for learned 
men, paying particular attention to diffusion 
of learning and placing its benefits within 
the easy reach of the general public by 
establishing educational institutions in the 

* Feiishta Vol, I pp 66 67 

f Fenshta, \ ol 1 , p 32. 

| Fenshta vol I pp 113,114 


several cities of his large dominions. 
Mirkhond, the author of the Rausatus Safa 
informs us that he was very fond of the 
company of the learned, whom he obliged 
in manifold ways, for which many an 
author dedicated his hook to him. 
During his reign, on the evidence of the 
same authoritv, so manv colleges mosques 
and religious cdifues were built in the 
various parts of his dominions that it is 
impossible to enumerate them 0 Tor the 
unstinted liberality of (Ins Sultan towards 
the learned and the cau>e of learning, we 
have the testimony of the famous savant 
Albemm, who flourished at this time He 
could not rise in the good graces of bultan 
Mahmud most probably for the political 
antagonism that existed between him and 
Mihrnuds chancellor Mainland* And so, 
like FcrJusi, he has taken a literary man’s 
mild revenge upon the bultan by accusing 
him of “having failed in the duties of a 
protector of art and science imposed upon 
ium by his royal office ” and by lav ishtng 
his praise upon his successor in whose 
regime he couid obtain his full share of 
roval protection and encouragement 

Trom the writings of Alberum, we can 
get an insight into the rapid progress that 
Arabic and Persian literatures were then 
making m laying inder contribution the 
rich store of knowledge imbedded in both 
Sanskrit literature and Greek Indian 
mathematics and astronomy, astrology’, 
medicine and pharmacology were favourite 
subjects of study with the Muhammadan 
scholars, and translations of Indian works 
including a large portion of narrative 
literature into Persian and Arabic were 
fast being made by these energetic and 
inquisitive students •(■ 

l he next four Sultans who came succes- 
sively after Mahmud to sit on the throne of 
Ghazni, were not noted for their literary 
zeal Perichta on the authority of the Ja- 
ml ul-lhiayat informs us that Sultan Ibra- 
him was of a religious disposition and used 
to hear lectures regularly on his favourite 
subjects of religion and morality from 
Imam Yusuf Shujawundy , and on such 
occasions, he showed in a remarkable de- 
gtee, patience and resignation, with which 
he used to bear the reproofs of his moral 
* Kauzatus Safa by Mirkhond Elhot IV, p 138 
f VtJe preface to Alberum by S&chau 
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tutor He was not certainly a sovereign in 
the eye of the guardian of his moral self, 
and both the pupil and the preceptor acted 
accordingly 

This Sultan excelled in the art of fine 
writing cultivated in the East by the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors as a separate subject 
of study requiring particular attention, and 
like many a Musalman Emperor, before and 
after him, he sent two copies of the Koran 
which lie had transcribed with his own hand 
during Ins leisure hours to Mecca and 
Medina as presents to the Caliph to be 
deposited in their respective sacred libra- 

I he next Sultan, Beiram bin Musaud 
was possessed of an uncommon thirst for 
knowledge He infused new blood mlo 
the literary world by his ardent promotion 
of literature, and liberal and open handeJ 
patronage of learned men Of the many 
literary men who flocked to his court, the 
names of Shaikh Nizami and Syed Hatsan 
Ghaznavy, the former being the author of 
the Mukhzm asar, dedicated to the Sultan 
his patron, and both of them being poets 
and philosophers of wide spread fame, are 
worthy of note The Sultan caused several 
works in foreign languages to be translated 
into Persian, among which was the Indian 
book Kaltla Dimnaf This work along 
with a chessboard had been sent as a pre 
sent by an Indian lung to Nowsherwan 
the Persian monarch by whose vizir Buz 
urjmehr it was translated into Pehlvy from 
the Sanskrit original It was afterwards 
rendered into Arabic bylbn-ul Mukleam the 
reign of the famous king Harun ul-Rashid 
it was from this Arabic version that Sultan 
Beiram ordered it to be translated into 
Persian The work was accomplished but 
it bristled with Arabic words and was full 
of Arabic poetry, for which it had to under- 
go a subsequent transformation at ibe hands 
of Mulla Husain Waiz Kashly in the reigp 
of Sultan Husain Mirza Khwaruzmy, and 
it then got the new title of Anwar Soheily $ 

We have now done with the educational 
history of the House of Ghazni, which as 
we have seen, counted among its members 

* terislita vot l p it? 

•f An adaptation of the Indian tales of the Pancha 

J I enshu tol I, p 149 150 and C Huarts 
History of Arabic L, lerature, p Zll 


several Sultans having marked literary 
predilections and applying the resources of 
the state to the promotion of learning. 

Chatter II 
The House of Ghor 

We now reach the period of the House 
of Ghor, under which learning did not fare 
so well is it did under the House of 
Ghazni The first chapter of Ghori his- 
tory is associated with the vandalism of 
AlauJdm Ghori under whose orders the 
city of Glvum, perhaps the noblest and the 
most beautiful m the whole of Asia at the 
time, * was given up for three, and some 
say seven, days to flame, slaughter and de- 
vastation \U the superb monuments 
of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished 
and every trace of them effaced, except 
the tombs of Mahmud, Musaud and Ibra- 
him , the two first of whom were spared 
for their valour and the last probably for 
his sanctity • The real founder hovever 
of Ghori greatness was Muhammad Ghori, 
better known for his conauests, which sur- 
passed those of Sultan Mahmud, than for 
bis devotion to letters 

In the interim of more than half a century, 
we have a period of chronic war and unrest, 
and so far as literary matters are concern- 
ed, it might be called a very dark epoch 
But as unrest was gradually settling down, 
we find Muhammad turning his thoughts 
towards the literary progress of his domi- 
nions, but it should be remembered that 
these efforts were all marked by a religious 
exclusiveness which looked to the progress 
of the Moslem subjects alone While he 
was at Ajmere, Muhammad Ghori, it is re- 
lated by Hasan Ntztmi,® 

? eslro i e , d c and foundations of the idol 

1 d bu,lt "» ‘he r stead mosques and college* 
and the precepts 1 of Ishm an I the customs of the law 
Mere divulged and csUbl shed 

In his zeal for conquest and the spread 
of Islam, in the hurry and bustle of 
battles and the consequent mental preoccu- 
pations, he did not forget his duty towards 
the peaceful cause of education 

r„!d?L deS h ? 'T° rk at A J mere - Fenshta re- 
cords his work of private tuition undertaken 

1 * riphnstone vol I p S9< ; 
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in respect of some o! his lutkey slaves and 
— saj s he 

“ Muhammad Gliori havin'; no ch ldren except one 
daughter, look pleasure in educating Turkey slaves 
whom he afterwards adopted I our of these slaves 
besides kutbuddin became great princes of whom 
Tajuddm \ elduz was one • 

Three ol llie®e were in possession of ex- 
tensive goverr merits at the time of Muham- 
mad’s death Kutbuddin in India, Yelduz 
in Ghazni and Nasmuldm Kubachi in Mul- 
tan and Sindh f It appears that in the in- 
struction of these proteges of his, he used 
to combine a literary education with a 
training in the difficult art of practical go- 
vernment, which was *o essential to princes 
ClIAl'TCR III 
The SI ne Dyiuisl\ 

The House of Ghor was succeeded by 
the Slave Dynast) Its founder Kutbuddin 
received his earlv education m a school at 
Nyshapur where he became proficient in 
Persian and Arabic and acquired also some 
knowledge of science J When he came to 
power in India, he was already know n for 
Ins literary tastes and scholarship Muham- 
madan learning was promoted by the es- 
tablishment of hundreds of mosques which 
like the churches of Mediaev al T urope w ere 
centres of both religion and learning But 
Kulub set the unhappy example of destroy - 
ing Hindu 1 emplesH and raising mosques on 
their foundations, which was so ruthlessly 
followed by his lieutenant Bakhtiyar Khilji 
1 lie destructive work of Bakhtiyar with 
its tragic details throws some light on the 
state of indigenous learning which was 
being jeopardized by the alien power I he 
first object of attack was the monastic uni- 
versity at Bihar winch was then teeming 
with Buddhist students and monks and was 
well equipped with libraries, i 1 he atroci- 
ties of Bakhnyar did not leave a single 
scholar alive The massacres at Bihar were 
followed by the destruction of Nadtyah 
winch was then bolh the political and in- 
tellectual capital of Bengal Bakhtiyar 

* Fcnshta, vol 1 p 200 

•f tlpfiin'tore, v of I, p < 5 |S 
; I trislila, Vol I pp I'kilpO 
} Fsju] \a«;r b» Ups an \jz«>tni, Elliot, If pp 
222 223 
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then made a partial amends for his des- 
tructive work by his construction of mos- 
que®, colleges and monasteries in different 
parts of the countrv for the spread of Muham- 
madan learning 0 

The next king Altamash with his political 
preoccupations does not seem to Have given 
much thought to the encouragement of 
learning l here are however proofs that 
Delhi continued to be the resort of learned 
men There sought refuge the most learned 
Persian poet and philosopher of hts age 
Amir lluhanyt who fled Irom Bokhara 
when it was sacked by Chengiz Khan, and 
the court of Delhi was sufficiently attractive 
to draw him thither (or asylum and protec- 
tion, and during his stay there, he wrote a 
great many poem® Again Nasiruddin, the 
author of the popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, lived at the Sultan's 
court, receiving his encouragement and 
patronage * Moreov er, the choice of Fukhr- 
ul Mulk Assam), formerly vizir of the Caliph 
of Bagdad for 30 years and much renowned 
for his wisdom and learning, as the Sultan’s 
prime minister, ®hows that Altamash had a 
discerning eve and was not slow to recog- 
nize literar) merit We further learn that a 
Madrassa was built bv this monarch and 
that this edifice had fallen into a dilapida- 
ted condition m the time of Sultan Firoze 
Tughlak more than a centurv afterward®, 
and Firoze with his characteristic liberali- 
ty ®hov\n in educational matters rebuilt the 
college and furnished it with sandal-wood 
door®§ Lastly Altamash fattfifullv dischar- 
ged the djty of giving a sound education 
to his son Mahmud for whom a separate 
arrangement was made at Loni befitting his 
position. 

Sultana Razia, the gifted daughter of 
Altamash, on whom devolved the difficult 
task of government, who fills a high place 
in the illustrious roll of Indian women ruler®, 
oived her success m no small degree, to a 
liberal education Ferishta records that 

• labakali Nasm by Minliaj uv Straj Elliot, Vol 
ll.pp 306309 

t I enshta, Vol I p 210 

} Nuruddin Muhammad Dofy was the full name 
cf lie author — (rerisf ta vol l p -M2) 

? I uluhatt l iroze Shalu, Elliot, III, p 3S3 and also 
Calcutta Review, LX\ l \, p 3 g 
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-lie was w diverted in tin. Koran, winch she 
could read wuli cmiect pronunciation 0 
I lie next 1 wo reigns of lltliram and Ma- 
saud arc educationally unimportant except 
for the patronage of biraj the author of the 
Filahiti \ him, who was appointed the 
principal of N’annja College and Supenn* 
t rodent of its endow mentst 

I lie next Sultan Nasiruddtn occupies an 
important place in litenry history lie was 
limn elf a schol tr and timing the long period 
of 20 sears that lie ruled he found ample 
opportunities of advancing education 
Lien when a sovereign, he hied the life of 
a student and a hermit- a trait of chancier 
so tare in a king and he had the whimsical 
habit of purchasing Ins lood with the sale 
proceeds ol the products of his penmanship * 
A copy of the Koran tramenbd by tin* 
sovereign with great taste and elegance 
was shown by Ixan Kamaluddin to U*n 
Uatuta when be visited India about a 
century after 5 A scholar as he wa» he rc* 

I ected and encouraged scholarship lie 
rose to be a great patron of Persian litera- 
ture and the celebrated Tabaiah Nmin 
which is so much drawn upon hi his- 
torians for information regarding India and 
Persia, was written at his court and took 
its name from the bultan 

Nasiruddin was followed by Haitian who 
was also a great friend of literature and 
lus court was the resort of many learned men 
I Ins was partly due to the political condi 
tion of India and some of the neighbouring 
countt ics It was at tins time that Chcngn 
Khan was ravaging hhorasan and oiler 
places, which made more than fifteen princes 
seek an honourable asylum at Delhi 
Allowances behtling their position and 
palaces were assigned to each of them and 
it was this fact upon which Balban used to 
pride himself whenever he had occasion 
to -peak of his own reign fn the retinue 
of these princes were some of the most 
illustrious men of learning whom Asia of 
that time produced The court ol the Indian 
Sultan was therefore at once a centre of 
learning and wealth | 

• Icrshia vol 1 p 217 
f labakvti Nasiri I hot, II | 344 
X i erishta, 1 ol I p 2 |f 
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A remarkable feature of Delhi at this 
lime was that it was honey -combed with 
literary societies Prince MahomeJ, the 
eldest sen ol the bultan, was a youth of scry 
promising talent* and evinced great taste 
in literature He hnmell made a choice 
collection of poems extracted from the most 
celebrated authors Hitt work contained 
twenty thousand couplet*, which were es- 
teemed the most select specimen* then ex 
taut Ibis pnwee, wills lus masked literary 
tastes, took the lead in the formation of 
literary societies Amir Khuiru, the famous 
prci, was the tutor of tins prince and used 
to preside in the prime'* literary society auJ 
the place chosen for fixe meeting of the 
members of tins society was the prince’* 
palace 9 

There was anolher society initialed by 
the second son of 1 he Julian named Kurra 
Khan llagera In llns society, musicians, 
dancers, actors and story-teller* (kitsagxi) 
yy ere the members and I hey used to Ji rid 
their sittings frequently at the primes* 
palace 

l he Oniras followed suit Within a short 
time tarious societies were formed in esery 
quarter of Delhi 0 The Imperial House thus 
set a iashion in these refined amusements, 
which y\as fraught with possibilities of 
great good to the country at large 

1 he reputation of the Uoyat Court sit the 
literary sphere was kept at us high led, 
mainly through the patronage and literary 
taste* of Prince Mahomed The Court of 
this pnnce was frequented by the most 
learned, excellent and accomplished men 
of the time His attendants used to read 
to hnn the S/ia/i Nairw/i, the Dm am Smut, 
the Dncnm hh ,/tatty and ihe Kamsah of 
bhatkh Nizanu Learned men discussed the 
merits of those poets in his presence | 

uesule* Amir khusru, the prince's tutor, 
he had several oilier literary companions, 
among whom may be mentioned the name 
0 '* m,T x 1 , n aUo a peet The 

? Ce d , e , . R l l,ed to honour the two poet* 
?" d ® 4 ' led . m appreciation of their merits 
y /h 'i S ° f 3nJs and P r 0 P“ allowances 
of h, e n ,er VL ardouro{ ,l " s " otthy scon 
2 Ro > al »«««, expressed „,ell ,hc 
importunity with which he used to invite 
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learned men to come to Ins Court and live 
there in the midst of all the advantages of 
literary life that a generous prince could 
shower on them At Lahore, he viMtcd 
Shaikh (Jthman furmuzy, the most (earned 
man of that age, but no presents or en- 
treaties could prevail on him to remain 
out of hts native country Turan lie twice 
sent messengers to Shiraz to invite Shaikh 
Sadi, the famous Persian poet, and forwarded 
with them some presents and aUo monev 
to defray the exp mes of the journey His 
intention was to build a Kharkth (monas- 
tery) for him in Multan and to endow it 
with villages for its maintenance The 
poet through the feebleness of old age was 
unable (o accept the invitations but on both 
the occasions, be sent some verges in lux 
own baud and made his apologies in 
writing, commending also m high terms 
the abilities of Amir lxhusru, tire president 
of the prince’s learned society ° 

I lie prince was extremely find of ihc 
company of the learned and could not fore- 
go it even in lus expeditions in one of 
which the prince was killed and Khusru 
taken prisoner 

The attitude of Sultan Balban towards 
the literary world was no less commendable 
The advice which the Sultan gave, on one 
occasion, to prince Mahomed shows that 
the monarch respected learned men and also 
realized the important help they can render 
to Government if only their wisdom were 
adequately utilized He said, ‘ Spare no 
pains to discover men of genius, learning 
and courage You must cherish them by 
kindness and munificence that they may 
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prove the soul of your councils and instru- 
ments of your authority " ° 

Again hts unique conduct in showing his 
rc<pccls toward* learned men on his return 
to Delhi from his successful expedition to 
Bengal reflects much credit on the Sultan. 
After conferring dignities upon I ukhruddin 
Kotwal, who had ruled Delhi with much 
wisdom and ability during lus absence for 
3 years, he visited the learned men at their 
own bouses and made them rich presents f 
In the long reign ol Sultan Balban extend- 
ing for a fifth of a century, many an 
eminent and learned man flourished at 
Delhi Besides the persons mentioned, 
there were Shaikh Shukutjung, Shaikh 
Bahaduddm and }»s son. Shaikh Bad/uddm 
Arif of tihazm the philosopher, 
the pious and learned ICutbuddm 
Bakhtiyar Ixiky, Siddy Mowfa and many 
others eminent m various branches of 
science mil I itcralurc * 

Delhi Ind been gradually rising in emi- 
nence through the attention of the Sultans 
as a centre of learning and a resort of learn- 
ed men At the present moment, its literary 
position was very high,— so high that it 
inspired a few verses of Amir Khusru in 
which he with just pri le declared that 
Delhi could now successfully compete 
with Bokhara —the great university city 
of Central Asia £ 

About this time Siddy Mowla, whom we 
have noticed above, founded an academy 
and an alms house at Delhi Of these, we 
shall have occasion to speak in a later 
reign 
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THE BELL METAL INDUSTRY Ol BENGAL 


§1 //$ stability, important centres , processes of 
manufacture and implements used 

T HE bell-metal industry is one of the 
few village industries which have not 
suffered from the competition with 
imported machine made articles Inspite 
of the extensive demand for enamelled ware. 


especially among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, the industry still continues to thrive 
in its important centres They are 
Kainarpara, Damhat, Purbasthah (Burd- 
wan), Khagra (Murshidabad), Ghatal, 
Kharar (Midnapore), Patna, Bankura, 
Santipur, Islampur, Malda, Rajban, Kalam, 
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Goronan and Rungpui 
o! the industry with ; 


A short account 

few suggestion* for 




Throughout the I’rcsidenc} the industry *' 

1* chiefly carried on bj K 3 n‘ 9 ris. 

The tansan it a sub caste ’of the iawan m * * m ,h c bell metal trade repealed to 

\\Juch has seseied its connection with art.sans h 15 '! u " e popular among the 

the mam caste and set up as an independent W-rJ orZ „ Z‘‘ V.f al * , A«v mixture wish 
group working in or bell metal «•'« lammrr 1 r. l0> V. ould brcsk 'he tensa m 

Thcj buj their material in the foim of ,hc *«"« "nde'bj the 1“ '* brle ' cd ,hat 

hra‘* sheeting, md mvrulactuic ihe / dunble To ml fdT a* 

er « fm , ,|| nj m R |, tcm| „ d ’ 


which is an inferior alloy 
of copper, zinc and tin. 
Hell metal costs Rs. 30 
to _jo per>maund. At 
present no other alio) 
except bhatnn seems to 
be made locally. Bell- 
■netal utensils which 
were formerly made 
from ktinsa manufactured 
bj the artisans in their 
own shops are now 
exclusively made by 
melting down the metal 
of the old kjusa vessels e 
The artisans have told 
me that the risk involv- 
ed m manufacturing 
good kaitsa in the shop 
far outweighs the possi- 
bility of profits, and that 
utensils made from old 
Itunsa general! j have 
more polish than if the}' 
make the kansa them- 
selves 

Ol the two methods 
of the manufacture of 
bell metal ware, (x) the 
dhaU or casting lit 
moulds and (2) the pita 
or hammering, the latter 
'* much more common 
In Khagra, Murshidabad, 
winch is one of the 
important centres of the 
bell-metal industry m 
the province, there is 
only one family which 
follows the process of 
inlo the e-utlien moulding, while there are 

more than fifty which 
, , . ** avc adopted the 

V" ' I “*iIy ,, l«t*Stcomc , rrem 
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manufacture J, the chi&t 

or the mould ot the rtm 
is fitted into the former 
m ! the whole turned 
upside down I here is 
*1 ace left between the 
outer mould and the 
inner core os also the 
run for the casting Into 
the run now at the top, 
the mac/ii or the earthen 
vessel with the chips of 
old metals is fitted To 
ensure that the niudu 
ius well with the mould 1 , 
these are provided With 
an earthen mouth called 
the tiali A hole is made 
on the surface of the 
run and the whole is 
placed in the fire After 
tl rcc or four hours when 
the molten liquid has 
filled the hollow space, 
the moulds are taken out 
of the furnace and the 
vessels alloved to cool 
i d un lergo the process 
is if chiselling and 
p fishing I lie j ih or 
■ he earthen net is some- 
lines placed above tie 
h It or ihc run to skua 
off tlie flux 

In the hammering 
pn cess the iiuclns or 
the earthen crucibles are 
larger Being fillet! with 
the cl) ps of old A tnsa, 
these are placed in the 
furnace 1 w o jhapnas or 


an artificial polish is u cd as the utensils semi c rculur earthen discs cov er the surface 
do not get the natural glaze uf the fti n ti 1 lie muc/it is placed in the furnace for seve- 
l he p eparanon of the mould may be raf hours It s then taken out and the 
described thus I he outer mould called nt I te i liquid comes out of 1 1 e mucht through 
the d ilee is made fust in earth (mixed with a h >!e made in it into the auis or small 


cowdutjg lime stone, grain liusl s and jute 
cuttings) upon a standard vessel (t is 
divided vertically in two aid the two 
halves are joined again when the vessel is 
taken out Then the a«Ie i or the mould 
of the inner surface is made by ramm ng 
earth inside the vessrl 1 lie moulds are 
then dried, the inner core receiving i scrap 
ing and fine polish If a tumbler is to be 


earthen cup> Oil is placed on their bottom 
an 1 when ihe liquid has been poured, grain- 
husks are burnt on its surface The burning 
of tie carbo i reduces the scum and pre- 
vents any free zinc fro ii forming an oxide 
i he scum is then skimm-d off [ ins opera 
lion being rather difficult is undertal en only 
by the master artisan I lie metal is allowed 
to cool and then made to undergo four 



the chisel is of various 
kinds The} are (i) 
shaman, flat, t 2) hielo, 
os a I , and (3) chaJtu, 
elongated The first kind 
is used for the convex 
and the second for ihe 
concave surface The 
ch tku is used for chisel- 
ling the inside of tumb- 
lers 1 he vessel is rubbed 
uuli oil, hair, brickdust. 


chi st I led and gets a fine 


separate processes one after another (1) 
the /nia or tie hammering process 1 he 
M/i ns or anvds aie of various kmds borne 
are hook vl aped and called so holes \\„|, 
the help of their hammers il e artisans beat 
out the mcub on the am ,1, j 

ihej want (a) Ihe -At li a or the fif.., * 
process Ihe black colour on the surface 
o ll.o acj.cl. temn„d bj mean, ol .ho 
hie {3) 1 he c/nm/ia or the scouting process 
w , , he ch,sell ' n R and ,l >e polishing process. 
Hie bottom of the vessel is fixed with resin 
loa cylindrical wooden bar and this xs made 


y r 1,1 preparing the earth 
lor Ihe tut chit and the 
Hiej cannot make 
the earthen crucibles 
es themselves, i|,»se afc 

artisans 1 1,_ . prepared bj the master 

'“""■S "» .1 o' 1 ’"’ E °, oJs l »d toon 
<o .oc,„,o ti",, "' » <I.«y haJ 
I he number ol ( 

»nd Uorhamnooo „ "n Kha C ra 

Iherc has boon an ! F ' eSent , ,s about 6o, 
recent sear* increase of almost ac in 
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There are several mahajans 111 the loci 
littes where bell metal wares are manufac- 
tured, who supply the artisans with the 
chips of old vessels from which to make 
Jiansa These mahajans Jjavc their byafraris 
or middlemen m Cuttack Dainhat, Rharar 
and a few other place*, who send them the 
old vessels These arc now charged at 
Re 1 6a$ per seer 1 he artisans of khagra 
prefer the old tansa of this place to the 
■tansa of Cuttack or Dainhat The kinsa 
of Rhagra, they sa\, gets a be'tcr polish 
The mahajans pay wage* 6<inn) to the 
master artisans at a rate determined per seer 


of the metal 1 he following is a fairly 
approximate w ages list 

Bvsle Peu Seek 

1 Tumbler I rom Re 1 gj as to Us 5 a as 

2 Cup Ue 14 as to Us ^ 2 as 

4 Cup * lb Svrpojh Ue i ijjii ir> 1 U 6 lo as 
4 Thai Ue i I a i » Rs 4 2 as 

s Dish Re l 9J as 1 Rs. , 2 as 

< j Dish u ih takstu Re 1 jI as (o Rs > 10 as. 

D b a or b icl case Re 2 >' as to Rs 4 2 as 

The artisan* however in 1 few cases get 
their wages p*r pi-ce without any reference 
to their weight eg in the manufacture 



of tea set* receptacles 
for gnee jhinuks or 
spoons for cf ildrcn etc 
f lus is called the Itcca 
svsteni 

O ic of the ttnhaj ns 
told nie tl at the banre 
lias increased bv la for 
every rupee during the 
last three years Before 
this period for twenty 
years the rate of \va A es 
w is almost constant 
1 lie »n!i ij ins and the 
artisans live on friendly 
terms The m ill tjans 
under*! in 1 how to sell 
the wares to the best 
advantage They take 
the risk c f buy 11 g and 
selling give out con 
tracts ro d fferent arti 
sans for making the 
goods an which they 
risk ihetr capital l he 
artisanssupply the wiha 
J ms with the wares in 
the stipulated time 
Though the mahajans 
retain a large number 
of artisans, sometimes 
50 or even more, on 
their books, they never 
play off one artisan 
against another If 
bad times come the 
capitalist traders might 
be tempted to do so 
but no pressure has as 


ng a d pel si » g the art san applji g ihe c) 1 el >et been exercised by 
to tie revolt! g vessel them upon the artisans 


1 he 1 a id lall e for ch sell 
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In (heir retail rales the mahajaus take 2 
as to 4 as per seer of the wares they sell 
From wholesale dealers they take only 1 a 
for Khagra and 2 as for Calcutta Kausari- 
pm a wares Hie fluctuations m the price 
Of the kansit metal affect only those wares 
which the mdhajant get by giving banee 
to the artisans I hose which are manufac- 
tured according to the ttcca system are not 
so Affected 

§ Improvement suggested 
lhe following improvements in the me- 
chanical methods of the industry mav be 
suggested (1) Stamping from dies instead 
of hammering The necessary mach nery and 
hy draulic press however, can be set up only in 
small factories, for individual workmen 
cannot afford to buy the machinery costing 
not less than Us 300 (2) lhe introduction 
of improved hand lathes for chiselling and 
polishing In the latter now used, one 
cOolie pulling a double ended rope gives 
a reciprocating movement to the axle, 
and thus there is waste at every reverse 
pull I he hand lathe of the Madras pattern, 
by which one coolie can turn two lathes 
simultaneously by producing a continuous 
rotatory motto 1 with the help oi the crank 
handle and a rope pass ng round the shaft 
of the lathe, is most useful and ea* I) adapt 


able under the present conditions of the 
industry I he adoption of such a lathe 
will be quite inexpensive and at the same 
time it will save much time and labour. 

(3) The introduction of punching machines 
to save the trouble of cutting with scissors. 

(4) lhe introduction of better anil more 
permanent plate-moulds A copper pattern 
may be used as a mould, made in two 
vertical halves, the pieces being kept to- 
gether by four small friction clutches 

But more thjn any improvements in the 
mechanical processes, the industry needs 
advertisement 1 here is a large demand in 
hell metal wares throughout Bengal lhe 
middlemen cannot cope with the demand 
and they charge prn.es which are often quite 
disproportionate to the wages they give to 
the artisans 1 he employment of agencies 
which will push on the sale of the wares 
will greatly stimulate the industry Again, 
most of tlie wares manufactured by the 
artisans have become stereotyped, the handi- 
craft being degraded to mere automatic 
work 1 he diffusion of technical and art- 
education and the adoption of improved 
artistic patterns and designs will give a new 
life to the industry tn which art seems to be 
now almost extinct 

Rsdiiv Iv\m\l Mukcrji 


THC INDIAN PEASANT 


T O me the most interesting figure in India 
is the peasant 1 would not put even 
the swami above him, the peasant 
feeds the swami The artisan class in 
lhe towns comes next in importance, — 
the weavers, the shoemakers, the factory- 
hands, the blacksmiths and tinsmiths, 
the carpenters and masons This urban 
class is also very fascinating for me, as 1 
contemplate its manifold activities 

Third in usefulness and interest comes the 
unskilled menial class -the sweepers and 
scavengers, the UahSrs and doh bearers, 
the cooks and khanvamas the syces and 
coolies — the immense and varied un ler- 
world of InJia, the submerged humanity 
that longs to break its chains In this 


kingdom of labor, there reig is a stillness 
as of death 1 he peasant, the artisan, and 
the servant aie all dumb Who will give 
the 11 a voice ? Who will be their poet ? Who 
will write a Ramayana and a Mahabharata 
for them’ India waits for her true poet 
l or the p-ople live in huts and hovels, not 
in bungalows and palaces , 

And why am I chiefly interested m these 
classes and not in the well dressed ‘ respect- 
able people who make so much noise like 
crickets in a field at night ? J he reaton is 
plain these Lbormg classes constitute 
the people of Indn 1 here are a few prm- 
ccs nobles, graduates lawyers, bankers, 
physicians, swam, s, and pund.ts, in. India, 
but there are millions of peasants, artisans 
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and scavengers The vast numerical pre- 
ponderance o( these laboring classes entitles 
them to the place of honor m our society. 

Besides, these classes produce all the 
wealth of the country They do all the 
work that is done from y ear's end to y ear’s 
end They feed and clothe all they build 
houses and carnages and roads for all 
1 hey plough and dig in ram and sun, and 
create all that sustains social life The 
peasnt is the anna-data, the Vi*hnu of 
society He is the source of all life and 
strength He is the sun other classes are 
like planets shining by his light Above 
all swam is and sheikhs, pumhts and pra- 
charaks, lawyers and bankers. Rajas and 
Maharajas, stands the Peasant, the giver of 
bread 

The artisan completes the work of the 
Peasant He moulds into shapes ol beauty 
the cotton, the raw hide, the uncouth 
timber of the forest, the formless mass of 
metal from the mine His deft fingers give 
us clothes, houses, utensils, shoes, glasses, 
pens and rudiSksha milSs— all things that 
distinguish the civilised man from the 
savage Verily the artisan is a magician 
1 he menial class performs the most neces- 
sary services for society What would a 
town become without the scavengers’ What 
would our ladies do without the f)oh- 
bearers’ The scavengers are the mastcrT'of 
society but they don t know it A strike 
of the scavengers would bring the proudest 
prince to Ins knees in a week 
Therefore let not "educated,’ caparison- 
ed, perfumed, eloquent, indolent India be 
offended and alarmed, when I declare mv 
allegiance to the unkempt and coarsely - 
clad peasant and artisan Let not the 
graduates begin to murmur when l sav that 
1 am not interested in them as such I look 
at society from below they look at it 
from above They begin with the raja I 
worship the creator of wealth They honor 
the rich who live in fine mansions 1 honor 
the poor who build those mansions lam 
the mouthpiece of the disinherited millions 
I propose to discuss a few interesting 
things about the laboring classes of India 
It is remarkable that Indian tradition 
and history should have neglected and 
despised the peasant and the artisan from 
time immemorial The theory of the four 
castes assigns ihe third and fourth places 


to the laboring clashes, while the priests 
and the soldiers «tand at the top A more 
absurd inversion of the natural order of 
society cannot be imagined We hear 
people speak in rapturous terms of this 
fourfold division They do not see that it 
reverses the true measure of social impor- 
tance 

The social degradation of the bulk of the 
nation, which is implied in this theory, 
condems it as altogether irrational and 
mischievous f am not discussing the caste 
system as a barrier to unity and ’‘national" 
co operation On this occasion I wish to 
point out the pernicious effects on our 
minds of a tradition that makes the peasant 
the social inferior of the priest and the 
warrior We teach the peasant to despise 
himself Labor has been continually told 
that it occupies the third place m society. 
No wonder that it has lost -self-respect. 

Suggestion is as powerful in social ethics 
as in hypnotism 

We must change the national psychology 
in this respect and by ‘national psycho- 
logy ’ I mean the psychology of the peasant 
and the artisan There is not much use 
in preaching this truth to the priests, the 
princes, the bankers the landowners or the 
warriors The graduate will not admit 
that the carpenter is a worthier person than 
himself he is blinded by his diploma 
The raja will not bow in the street to the 
blacksmith his palace cuts him off from 
the realm of truth Ihe peasant alone will 
hail the message with joy He will know 
his own worth, when he is told that he is 
the first, not the third Nay, we should 
teach him that he is the first and the rest 
nowhere When he hears it proclaimed 
that he is the true A rya (the agriculturist), 
he will rise to his full human stature He 
will cease to cringe before the idlers, the 
pundits and so)diers, the lawyers and 
mahajans It is time that this soul killing 
tradition of old world sociology be «et 
aside New modes of thought roust be 
implanted in the minds of the people 

The Hindus seem to have had a fatal 
predilection for kings and queens Cven 
m our fairy tales we always begin with 
the raja and the rani The imagination 
of the child is thus poisoned at the source 

The social prestige acquired bv the r S 
of monks also degrades and demo*- 
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peasants and the artisans Buddhism and middle class Is it worth while to devote 
other cults condemned economic activity a lifetime of persistent self sacrifice to the 
as ‘ wo rid 1 1 ness * The 4 spiritual ’ aspirant manufacture of lawjers and clerks and 

must took down upon such material pursuits bankers? Is this called progress? What 

as corn raising house building and latrine- good does the peasantry get out of all this 

cleaning This trend ol thought impaired activity 7 

the dignity ol labor and made the peasant It is curious to find that even the 4 Cxtre- 
almosl apologize for his work The hymns mists ' do not care much for the peasantry 
of the Middle Ages are full of sentiments and the artisans I"hey perhaps aim at the 
that exalt the parasitic spiritual ascetic establishment of a national government 
above the laborious peasant and mechanic with a hierarchy of princes and two Houses 
The psv chological effects thus produced of Parliament and so forth If thev are 
have been disastrous for the social welfare wiser ana more democratic, they talk of a 
Even our sivamis and saints hover round republic, with representative government, 
pri ices and rich men Some of the most which would mean the rule of the educated 
noted swarms of Modern lndi& visited the classes and the landowners, bankers and 
courts of prince* and thought that the manufacturers T he people of India seem 
princes were the strategic points in social to be left out of the calculations of all 
and religious reform It is strange that parties an 1 movements How is it that we 
persons who have renounced wealth and do not think of the peasants and theartisans 
rank should try to form an unholy alliance first 7 Our psychology is lundamentally 
with those who spend Uieir lives in pleasure wrong Our imagination stops at the 
and indolence The people of India are border line that separates the clean and 
indeed unfortunate Lven their saints go literate classes from the dirty and illiterate 
to pn ices but do not visit the peasants masses Where we stop there humanity 
humble cottage begins We waste our lives in the service 

Other preachers and reformers have ad of false gods The rich classes are only 
dressed themselves to the middle classes counterfeit coin They are caricatures of 
the lawyers and civil servants thephysi the true liumanuy that lives its busy life 
cians and banker*, the 4 safed posh literate on the field, in the factory and the work- 
people Alas' how true it is that wealth shop 1 lie pearl lies at the bottom of the 
attracts to itself all that is valuable in the sea ihe weeds float on the surface Even 
world, even the opportunities for education so it is with Society 

and moral self culture When the swarms The condition of the laboring classes 
lean on the lawyers, the people are indeed ol India to dav is one of extreme misery 
doomed to servitude and ignorance The Peasant is over taxed 

Every new movement voices the aspir underfed and ill clad He is the first vic- 
ations only of the well to do classes The tini of plague and famine He pays the 
Congress demands a larger share in the princes, the government official, the land- 
administration for them I he various sects lord, the lawyer, the village usurer, and the 
establish schools and colleges for them priest for their “ verv ices, and at the end 
The princes give the peasant s money for little is left for his own family As he 
the establishment of Universities for the stands near the furrow, J 

sons of the rich and the respectable Scholars —• 
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child’s sob drowned in the mighty chorus 
of indignant labor Let the Peasantry l^e- 
gm to speak of its burden of grief, and all 
poets and poetasters would be hushed into 
shame The real epic of India remains to 
be written The artisans and unskilled 
laborers m the towns live in poverty and 
squalor They are disunited, unorganized, 
devoid of real social* consciousness I he\ 
have very little self respect 

The task devolves on the rare spirit* 
among the “ educated ” classes I o the 
eternal glory of human nature be it said 
that the pioneers of the emancipation of 
labor have often come from the upper class 
es Love transcends all barriers of class 
and caste The few who dream dreams 
and see visions feel for and with the poor 
They are ostracized and persecuted by their 
own class, but they are adored by those 
whom they serve They know that their 
culture is*a gift from the laborers, who main- 
tain the colleges but never enter them 
They realize, with an ever deepening sense 
of obligations, that they must repay this 
debt with unwearied service ol the Peasant- 
ry 1 hey turn away from the artificial 
and selfish world of Idlers, and throw in 
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their lot with the workers Such heroes and 
heroines are the saviours of labor 

All those who wish to serve the poor 
must be poor themselves If you would 
help the peasants, go and live among them 
Share their coarse meal and talk therr rough 
speech Do not go to them as gentlemen 
Go to them as fellow workers Do not 
preach to them from the platforms of con- 
ferences and congresses, with all the marks 
of your parasitism upon you Divest your- 
selves of your silk and satin and then go 
to serve and organize the artisans of the 
towns and the peasants in the country 
Princes and.mimsters, lawyers and bankers, 
demagogues and journalists will not and 
cannot help the peasants 

If there are some among our educated 
men, who yearn for the higher life of love and 
self denial, they should not waste their 
energy in furthering the material and po 
litical interests of the rich classes The 
People deserve the full measure of your 
sacrifices Leave the talkers, the idlers, the 
parasites, the cowards, the well-off animals 
of the middle class For lo r the Peasant 
stands beside the furrow and wistfully asks. 
When will the light come to me 5 * 
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T HE object of this lecture is to fay before 
you a general outline of the meaning 
and significance of Art But before 
I proceed to do so 1 should like to make 
the reservation that you will not e\pect me 
to gi\e you an exhaustive and self complete 
analysis of all the different phases of art 
Also l think it right to make it clear, to 
avoid misapprehension, that you will kindlv 
not expect me to make expositions entirely 
new or original It is possible I may have 
to reiterate old truths and some of my own 
ideas and convictions may be shared by 
others, for they may be based upon ob'erva 
tions of the <ame kind 


The impulse of the culture of art comes 
to man by intuition Ifie secret keynote 
of art is joy which may be transferred to 
any recipient Human nature has an 
instinctive love for the beautiful and the 
greatest delight of art is to establish famibar 
relations between the human life and its 
self conscious love of beauty The sense 
of beauty is more or less present within 
every individual But it has to be developed 
under proper guidance V If of us have 
eyes to see, but most of u> r quire to be 
taught vvhat and how to see There are 
things both good and bad, transcendental 
and vulgar, and there are different stand 
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point* irom w\iu.h obsmtttow. of judgment 
may be made I he mission ol art is to 
teach us the lesson oi selection and choice 
so that we may safely omit the infinite 
complexity of things and sentiments and 
try to appreciate and realize some of the 
emotions and delights of art more definitely 
and thus make the sense of beauty more 
active and alive 

I he human mind contains both the 
creative and receptive faculties Both of 
these faculties are capable ol development, 
even when they happen to have the average 
limitations Amongst artists and art- 
workers these faculties are present generally 
in a very healthv condition But it must 
not be supposed, that they are entirely 
absent amongst those who are not artists 
I do not believe that artists like poets are 
always born and never made Artists mav 
have keen perceptive, retentive and re 
productive faculties but at the same time 
it must be admitted that the power to see 
to conceive and to imagine is by no means 
a monopoly of artists only Even if it be 
true that most of the artsists of ihe world 
were born with a certain amount of intui 
tive gift which generally helped them to 
give expression to their art it must be 
acknowledged that they required a consi 
derable amount of application industry 
and guidance to mature their natural gift 
It it true that mere application and industry 
will not make any one an aitist But it 
has never been found that the mere birth 
right has made any one an artist What 
is essentially demanded for the making of 
a true artist or an art lover is the emotion 
of joy and pleasure It does not matter 
whether this emotion is in a rudimentary 
or developed form AH that is required 
■s the mental tendency of taking delight 
in something Te v, if any men are born 
With a great enthusiasm for art It is a 
faculty which may be established gradually 
cultivated and developed Sympathy is 
the l ej note of growing this faculty of 
enthusiasm for art 

l here are persons who do not take 
pleasure 1 1 any of tne attainments of the 
fine arts It is of course almost hopelessly 
impossible to create in them any desire 
Jot the emotion ol pleasure Such men 
however need not be taken into account 
for they are either the absolutely uneducated 


ot those who have their mental faculties 
in an abnormal condition 

The impulse of art culture originated 
through observation, knowledge and culture 
We have therefore to take into considera 
tion only those who arc sensitive to the 
language of arr Such men arc the artists 
and the art lovers Strictly speaking there 
is hardly any difference between the two 
from an aesthetic standpoint Artists are 
no doubt the makers of art, and art lovers 
are those who have to depend upon the 
artistic creations of the artists for their 
enjoyment The essential difference between 
an artist and an art lover is, that the former 
has learnt by practice the skill required to 
produce a work of art , whereas the latter 
has not that acquirement But there are 
elements beyond this superficial skill which 
are more vital for all forms of genuine art 
The sense of beauty, the power of conccp 
tion and realisation of sentiments may be 
alive equally in the artist and one who is 
not an artist He who has developed in 
in himself these faculties and has also 
acquired the skill of giving expression in a 
material form to some of the feelings which 
they suggest to hun is an artist But it is 
possible that one who appreciates art, but 
at the same time i« not himself an artist, 
may Le as keen and sensitive an observer, 
if not keener as the artist himself and may 
be quite familiar with all the sources of 
inspiration of the artist Take a concrete 
example One who has learnt the art ol 
drawing may very easily draw a true and 
beautiful outline of a flower But one 
who has not acquired this technical skill 

will not perhaps be able, if at all, to make 
so clever a drawing as that made by the 
artist, but he will have hardly any difficulty 
in saying what the drawing was This 
Shows that although he is not himself an 
artist, yet his perceptive faculty is perhaps 
as strong is that oi the artist himself 

For the fulness of art both the artist and 
e art lover are equally essential Art has 
no absolute being If there is hi art, there 
must be some one sensitive to that art The 
chief delight of arc ts a relative gratifica- 
tion of joy of the art producer and the art 
appreewtor of the maker and the admirer 
_ . e ,^ e S’ nn, ng the artist necessarily 
dc a “ u «' : ‘ “'™ J «I'SK the end ol bi.cn 
He first wants to please him- 
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self by his art and the higher the ideal of 
his enjoyment, the truer and the nobler in 
his accomplishment And he can produce 
genuine works of art only when he has 
been himself entirely satisfied with the 
possible delights of his own creations No 
true poet transfers his sentiments in his art 
unless he has him'elf experienced the thrill 
of an inexpressible delight in the flights of 
his imagination No true musician has ever 
poured 'orth a rich melody of munc, unless 
he has been charmed by his own perform 
ance and accomplishment No true paint- 
er ever painted a picture until his inspi 
ration had elevated the belter part of his 
nature and held before him visions of 
beaut) , form and sentiment mflmtelv supe 
nor tn what he has actually seen or felt 
Such self conscious enjovment is the origin 
of all true art But this emotion of de 
light, this expression of an elevating sense 
of the beautiful in feeling and imagination 
does not restrict itself to a limited circle 
It expands grows wider and tries to cm 
brace common humanit) This is why al 
though artists are few, their woiks quicken 
in a vast number of people a keen interest 
for and appreciation of the many noble 
feelings which the artistic creations suggest 
The place of the art critic and art ex- 
ponent is also verj important The work 
of an artist ends with the production of a 
work of art His domain does not extend 
be)ond that Let us take an example 
Suppose 1 am painting a picture It m 
mine and mine alone as long as I am paint- 
ing it , )ours and of »he whole world when 
I have finished it Whatever may be my 
inspiration and impulse of artistic cn 
deavours, I work all alone, entirely ab 
sorbed in my consciousness that I am paint 
■ng it, principally to satisfy my own fancy 
and to derive pleasure myself No one 
then has the right to dictate to me any- 
thing But once I have finished it, it is 
open to all sorts of appreciation and dispar 
agement, informed or uninformed criticism 
The duty of the art critic is to regulate 
such comments on proper lines Art is a 
form of expression — an expression of senti- 
ment which may or may not be sometimes 
quite familiar to all All genuine an has 
this characteristic quality The art critic 
has to interpret and explain this quality 
and even sometimes throw new light sug- 


gestive of a fairer creation and expression 
than exhibited or suggested in a work of 
art, so that its intrinsic merits mav be easy 
of comprehension and its appreciation more 
direct Criticism is itself a form of art By 
criticism is meant the art of defining and 
judging the merits of a work of art 

An art critic must essentially be an art- 
lover His love for the merits of a thing 
should be the guiding instinct of his obser 
vations and judgment It is a great mis 
take to think that the primary object of 
criticism is to And fault DifBciencies are 
more frequently found in everything than 
excellencies All art has its necessary limi- 
tations It is easier to find out faults and 
mistakes than to recognize virtues and me 
nts It is easy to hnd fault, as the fault- 
finding fa ulty is generally very strongly 
present in human nature by intuition , but 
the faculty of appreciation has always to 
oe quickened bv an effort And then there 
is always this danger that if the finding of 
only the faults of a thing is made the prin- 
cipal part of criticism its merits may be 
greatly, if not entirely, overlooked The 
duty entrusted to the art critic is thus a 
sacred trust for, he has to inquire into all 
the possible forms of excellencies which 
the objects under notice may contain or 
suggest There are always two forms of 
criticism possible, one from the standpoint 
of the artist and the other from the stand 
point of the observer As all genuine art 
is the embodiment of the inspiration of the 
artist, the works of art may be best judged 
if they are reviewed from the standpoint 
of the artist What may be the ideal of the 
artist he himself has the best right to tell 
us (juesses or mere speculation may be 
misleading and it cannot be expected that 
the standard of observation and judgment 
of both the artist and the observer will al- 
ways be the same A difficulty may arise 
if the question is raised whether the artist’s 
conception of the ideal and its delineation 
are entirely rational and would meet with 
the approval of the observer But after 
all the artist is the creator of his work and 
it is his art and not of the observer that is 
to be judged and aopreciated Every ideal 
has infinite complexities and one and the 
same ideal may present various different 
aspects to different persons It is therefore 
desirable I n review \v ork s of art from th$ 
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standpoint of the artist to deme at least 
some of the pleasure which the artist him- 
self has experienced 

(he supreme enjoyment of all the hne 
arts is to delineate expressions of sentiment 
through the chai nets of conventionalism 
\ men. superficial analysis of the inceptive 
idea of the fine arts will show how strong- 
ly this spirit of conventionalism is present 
in them all Poetry has the first and the 
highest place amongst all the fine arts 
We do not always see or hear the object of 
a poet * creation ns described or conceived 
by him If we stick to facts and the ordi 
narv immfestations seen in nature only 
it will be found that the poet s outpourings 
have no actual being in a material and 
visible form What the poet has to tell us 
is some conclusions which he has arrived 
at by making certain observations and feel 
mg some sentiments The poet starts from 
some data but is a* liberty to proceed in 
any direction he mav choose Convention 
is the basis of his art and the more he is 
able to suggest and represent new feelings 
and varied objects the truer is his art Al- 
though entirely conventional ne accept 
and appreente the poet s art as t matter of 
an obvious convention We read poetry 
not to reason but to enrich our storehouse 
of sentimental conception and to develop 
the faculty of realizing and expressing con 
ventional thoughts The art of the poet 
teaches us to see and feel things not only 
as they are but what and 1 ow tl ey appeared 
and appealed to the poet when the higher 
part of his nature was eminently active 
Take music It is also a conventional 
expression and enjoyment Music has 
charms and the subtle sense of true music 
appeals more to the imagination than to 
the ears But, for the realization of those 
charms it is essential to take for granted, 
as a matter of convention, that only a 
particular form of sound will come under 
the category of music Both a song and 
a cry are fully voiced sounds and it is only 
conventionalism that distinguishes one 
from the other T he human soul has an 
inborn longing for music, for it is an ex 
pression of melodious harmony But music 
does not exist in nature exactly m the same 
form (hat we long to enjoy The voice of 
the singer is affected in the sense that it is 
not entirely natural yet it is tolerated as 


a matter of convention The merit of real 
music is to express a particular sentiment 
and a feeling of tenderness and melody This 
is why we are sometimes reminded of a 
Dh ilia s untiring faith of devotion, of the 
undving passionate love of a lover, of joy 
unmeasurable and grief unfathomable, of 
rage, fun, supplication and entreaty and 
other emotions when under the hypnotic 
influence of true music 
lake sculpture and painting Both are 
entirely conventional representations We 
have sculptured flowers and figures Hie 
sculptured flowers have neither the frag- 
rance nor the beauty of real fresh flowers 
and the sculptured figures have neither the 
grace nor the beauty of living beings But 
we sometimes give them a higher place 
than even to the fragrant flowers and living 
beings What could be more conventional 
than this 7 1 wonder what we would have 
done had nature produced some flowers and 
figures of stone — flower* hard and crude, 
and forms and figure*, lifeless and foulless 
1 think it would have produced a revulsion 
of feeling which would have been the re- 
verse of admiration 


t-ainimg is likewise an entirely conven- 
tional representation, for the very desire of 
delineating an expression of sentiment in 
the limited compass of a picture is nothing 
short of conventionalism Both drawing 
and painting are mediums of expression of 
the artists ideals Drawing is more vital 
than the art of colouring, for the identity of 
an object solely depends upon it It is the 
backbone of painting Patches of different 
colours will not produce a painting The 
chief expression of a pamtingbesm itsdravv- 
ing But w e never actually see either outlines 
of objects or such definition of colours as 
shown in drawings or paintings And yet we 
represent things both by the convention of 
lines and different tones and shades of colours. 
1 he sense of this conventionalism comes to 
« “S natural instinct For instance take 
the outhne drawing or a coloured represent- 
ation ot a human band ot face and present 
it either to an educated or an entirely un- 
educatcd person It w .11 be found that none 
‘ in , e *P er 'ence any great difficulty 
'ru " C ' v,,at ^ey represent 

, ense ol c °l°ur has alsoa conventional 
-..i 1 *, n P ai " ,ln gs colours may be represen- 
ted e,.l erm flit nr shaded masse* I ,ghr and 
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shadow are also as conventional as mere out 
lines As we do not find definite outlines ol 
things, so we do not find well defined light 
and shade in nature just as the) are empha- 
sised in pictorial art 1 hrougliout the infinite 
manifestations of nature one tint is so har- 
monious!) adjusted against another that we 
seldom feel the difference of li^ht and shade 
and the \anous gradittons of colours Light 
and shade do not form an\ part of object*, 
hut they reside in the mind of the artist who 
treats them as a conventional symbol or a 
part of the technique of his art to represent 
or suggest the appearance of things A ball 
has no light or shade in itself and docs not 
require an) for being round But the artist, 
while trjing toconve) the sense of round 
ness may have recourse to shadows and 
gradation of colours, not because they are 
a part of the ball itself but that the) are 
essentials relative under certain conditions 
In that case the artist is not only trjing to 
represent the appearance of the bad but also 
to suggest the condition under which it has 
such an appearance name!) whether in 
light or shade 

Conventionalism in painting offers a very 
vast latitude to the artist to express hissenti 
nients There ire some svmbols accepted 
by a common conventional consent which 
are held essential and useful for the defini 
lion of the appearance of things Reason 
»ng bas no control over these conventions 
however objectionable or unreasonable the) 
might appear to be They may be exagger 
aliens even to such an extent that they may 
have no truth in them But they have to be 
accepted, for otherwise the appreciation of 
art will not be possible One must be 
prepared to make certain allowances for 
such conventions to be able to conceive the 
m) stems and subtleties of art I shall take 
an example to show to what an extent con- 
ventionalism ma) sometimes be present in 
colour representation Take a landscape Let 
it be granted that it is a most vtvui and true 
representation of a particular place But if 
one happens to go to the v ery place he is 
sure to find out to his great disappointment 
that most of the colours in the painting were 
mere exaggerations Neither the sk), nor 
the trees, and hills and other objects what- 
ever they are, have exactly the same colours 
as painted in the picture And it will be 
come quite evident lint the picture was 


more a false than a true representation of 
the landscape 

The same spirit of conventionalism is 
present in the size of works of sculpture and 
painting We have both colossal sculptured 
hgurcs and miniature painted human beings, 
none of which arc present in the same form 
as represented in art If a colossal figure 
were to come to life it would be an object 
of terror bmnlarl) if a miniature human 
figure were to come to life, it w ill be look- 
ed upon as a monster But curious!) enough 
both arc objects of admiration and apprcci 
ation in art 

There arc three kinds of representation in 
art namclv, conventional, traditional, and 
natural forms of representation As pre- 
vious!) said the spirit of conventionalism is 
present in all these forms of art bverv 
form has a sentiment and every sentiment 
its basic material Idealism means the 
selection of certain forms or sentiments or 
both ft is the highest and nobfest concep- 
tion of cither a form or sentiment— perfect 
in the sense (hat it is never conscious 
of any mi>take or weakness The ideal 
directs whatever the artist does ft is 
the driving force of the artist which 
awakens the power of intuition, insight and 
imagination in the artist 1 his is the func- 
tion of the ideal and us presence is vital for 
the aspirations of art We all possess cer- 
tain mental faculties but they are not 
alua)s in a conscious state We can see 
things as well as feel or fanev them in the 
mind There are things visible and con- 
ceivable We feel sensations which have a 
direct reference to visual things but then 
we have sometimes sensations which have 
a deeper root and which carr) us far beyond 
the tealm of visual objects The ideal is a 
thing of this realm It has never anv real 
being Cor it is a thing of the imagination 
ft is never complete, for imagination has no 
limitations Consequently the realisation 
or representation of an ideal is also never 
complete But the higher the ideal the 
nobler is the realisation and achievement of 
the artist 

The chief expression of conventional re- 
presentations is newness Such representa- 
tions may be as remote from truth as may 
be imagined The dragon is entirely a 
grotesque and conventional representation 
and it has no existence except in the 
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imagination But it it only an exaggerated 
conception of perhaps a lizard Whoever was 
the first artist to draw a dragon he must 
hive fust seen the swift and peculiar 
movement of a hvin H lizard (he field of 
imagination t* very wide and man’s 
contemplamcne*s very deep Our ima- 
gination can make us conceive things 
tuch avuc have never seen and make us 
ft. cl such sentiments as we have never 
f r lt before But the power of imagination 
has an essential lurit Whatever we 
conceive or feel must be necessarily based 
upon what v.e have actually seen or felt 
None of us have seen either hell or heaven 
but most of us have conceptions of both 
rf them It hardly requires any anal) ms 
to show lhat our conceptions cl both heaven 
and Hell are entirely confined to our concep- 
tions of our actual experience and 
knowledge ol life Heaven vs but an 
expression ot the highest ideal of human 
ji\ snd pleasure hell an intensified and 
exaggerated expression of the bitterest 
1 ind of miser) and suffering experienced 
in actual life 

Tike another example — the conventional 
form of an angel Both in European and 
Persian art angels are representations ol 
human beings with wings The Indian idea 
of an angel is very much the same 
Ktnnaras are representations of human 
beings with the termination of birds The 
angel is unquestionabl) a fictitious object 
and it dwells only in the imagination 
But on a closer examination it will be found 
that the idea has been derived from natural 
objects and living men and women Birds 
flv because they are possessed of wings 
1 hey soon flj high up in the elherial blue 
which is inseparably associated with the 
human idea of leaven and God Marthas 
no wings to flv but he longs and aspires 
to reach this Better Land which he believes 
and for which lie craves This physical 
vnaVnhV) in man Vo % lei to the conception 
of a winged angel— a Vuman being with 
the wings <f a bird presumably with the 
idea that lie mav have the he irt and soul 
of a human being, «o that he could feel 
and conceive like man, and the wings of a 
bird to enable him lo float in the air and 
come down from ) eaven to earth with the 
mt'sage of love and peace 
The traditional form of representation 


in art has also a similar basis and may be 
reasonably called a part ol conventional 
representation Certain convcnlions be 
come a part of the faith and belief of the 
people of a country which graduillv assume 
the form of traditions III ey do not admit 
of any reasoning, (orfaitUi* always stronger 
than evidence Miracles are impossibilities 
if put to a test of rational argument, and 
yet they have a strong hold even over some 
of the most cultured and advanced races 
of mankind Belief is a hypothesis, not 
always an axiomatic truth In traditional 
representations such hypothesis is always 
very strongly present I he appearance of 
God on earth as a human incarnation is a 
mv lineal belief which has appealed to 
different faiths in different foims This 
traditional idea owes Us inception perhaps 
to the human desire of having some super- 
natural forces of good amongst them to 
dispel the spirit of evil. According to 
Hindu mythology, Y'ishnu the preserver, 
has ten incarnations all of whom apneareJ 
at some critical stage, in the jffairs of men 
I shall take live liberty of telling you one 
of the legends connected w itli the mcarna 
tion of Vishnu to show hovv a traditional 


belief finds impression in art 

The legend goes that Hiranyakasipu, the 
lord of ihe Asuras, by virtue of severe pen 
ance obtained from Brahma, the boon that 
death would not come to him through any 
created being nor would he die on ihe 
earth or on water The Asuras are the 
declared enemies of the Gods The boon 
of Brahma was apparently an assurance 
ol mvmortalttv and Hiranya in his pride 
and vanity aspired even to the throne of 
Vishnu But it was destined that his pride 
would ultimately lead to his rum Hiranya 
had a young son, Prahlad, who was a 
most devout worshipper of Vishnu This 
was intolerable to Hiranya and when he 
found that no amount of persuasion would 
induce Prahlad to give up worshipping 

v ivhnu, he ordered the child to be put to 
death He was thrown into the fire but 

the fire would not bum him The leaping 
names touched Prahlad with the balmy 
touch of a thousand lotus flowers He was 
next thrown under the feet of an elephant 
to be trampled to death but no harm befell 
im Ihrown down from a great height 
he was quae unhurt and even the vena- 
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moui fangs of infuriated serpents could not 
do him any injury He was next chained 
to a heavy stone and cast into the sea, but 
behold, such was the power of faith that 
the stone floated like a cork Thus all 
attempt* to kill Prahlad failed and the 
exaspcrited Hiranya demanded what had 
saved the boy Prahlad who had the 
praises of Vishnu always on his lips re- 
plied that Vishnu was his Preserver and 
He was everywhere and no injurv could 
come to His worshipper Maddened with 
the passion of hatred the Astira king said 
* If your Vishnu is present ever} where and 
in ever} thing, let him come out of this 
pillar ’ And saying so he struck a stone 
column ‘ Yes," said Prahiad, in his 
supreme consciousness of the presence of 
the Divine in every place and every thing 
1 M) Preserver is here He touched the 
stone pillar, which was at once rent 
assunder and Vishnu issued forth from it 
in the form of \nsi«g/in -ft i tar or the in- 
carnation of the lion man Seizing 
Hiranya, Nnsingha laid him across his 
knees and tore open his body and killed 
him And so Hiran}akasipu died neither 
on land nor on water nor was killed by 
any created being lhe stor} of the death 
of Hiran}akasipu is a myth, but it has 
the essential moral of the victory of faith 
and devotion over unbelief lhe Gods 
were powerless for according to the boon of 
Brahma, Hiranya could not be killed bv any 
created being which made him a terrible 
power for evil lo keep the boon of 
Brahma intact, it was neces«ary that the 
destroyer of Hiranya should be some one 
other than a created being 1 his difficulty 
was got over by an incarnation of Vishnu 
who assumed a form combining the images 
of man and bon This image of Nrisingha 
is very often the object of art in India, and 
neither lhe grotesqueness of the conception 
nor the tenable work done by the incar- 
nation of Vishnu is considered repellant 
Finally we come to the form of natural 
representation in art Mans love of Nature 
lias been evolved ever since he became 
conscious of the beauty of form and lhe 
beauty of colour in natural manifestations 
But the study of nature and its inlerpreta 
tioti and representation m art is a new and 
modern development It is more of a 
science than an art and its chief enjoy ment 
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is in the strictest sense, a mere exercise of 
the skill of imitation In none of the works 
of old masters do we find natural representa- 
tions deliberately emphasised They 
suggested or even sometimes represented 
certain elements of nature but such repre- 
sentations or suggestions were always 
incidental and never formed any vital part 
of their art In some of the Ajanta pain- 
tings, there are representations of hills anJ 
mountains forests and gardens, seas and 
lakes, and fruits and fl nver* borne of them 
are entirely conventional in form and the 
others are exceptionally clever imitations of 
natural objects But they always have 
a secondary place in the subject of the 
painting It was not the chief object of 
the artists to paint them merely for the sake 
of reproducing or imitating them but their 
presence in the composition of the paintings 
was solely due to the inseparable or impor- 
tant relation that they had with the subject 
matter of the paintings 

Nature is replete with beauty and sugges- 
tions of bcautiousness We live in nature 
and our veiy being is a part of it And 
thus our conception of form and the sense of 
beauty is gradually and unconsciouslv 
developed through the appeal of the emo- 
tions of delight arising from the sight an I 
feeling of beauty manifested in nature It 
is in the nature of man to be responsive to 
some kind of bcaut\, more or less, and as 
he sees natural manifestations he begins to 
study , admire and then love nature But 
the study of nature is only the beginning 
of the theory winch teaches us to search 
for beauty and forms and it should not be 
mistaken for the final, highest and noblest 
achievement in art The secret of natural 
representation in art i» the attempt of man 
to transfer and project in his art the sug 
gestion of that beauty which has appealed 
to him through the observation of nature 
Truth to natu e is an inexact and almost 
meaningless idea There can be no 
absolute or complete truth to nature in art, 
for nature includes truths and manifestations 
more numerous than the particles of sand on 
the sea shore No truly literal copy or 
• nutation of a natural object or effect may 
be attained , but even if such achievements 
were possible they could not come under 
the category of true art For in that case 
it would be a question of skill only The 
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mission oi art has a wider and nobler out- 
look than the mere physical imitation 
of objects I (Ulh to realism ami nature 
cann >t cover the entire field of art. Had 
the el mi ax of all artistic endeavours been 
only an admirable representation of its like 
m nature where would be the sublimity and 
greatness m art t 

liy natural representation in art it may 
be meant, at the utmost, that an attempt 
has been made to show a partial represen- 
tation of the effect of raturc under certain 
conditions No amount of labour and teeb 
meal skill, can rcprodu.e in art any na- 
tural object, just as it exists m nature 
When an artist wants to make any repre 
sentation of a natural object he only means 
to try to attempt to copy out ol its infinite 
complexity, only a few features which have 
appealed to him 

Tor instance take a portrait or a study 
of a flower from nature In both of these 
cases it will he found that only certain ele- 
ments which are essential for the identifica- 
tion of the individual or the flower have 
been imitated I be skin colour and the cor- 
rectress of the features in the portrait and 
the imitation of the form and colour of the 
flower have only so much of truth to nature 
in them as to make them recogmruble Hut 
neither of them have the infinite charm and 
grace which they possess in the natural state 
Thus it will be found that in the definition 
of a natural object, the artist omits its clc 
ments infinitely more than he includes in 
his work 

A suggestion of the beautiful is the quest 
of art but there can be no definite stan- 
dard of beautiousness livery one has his 
own standard of judgment and it is only 
a truism that no man can probably be sen 
sitive to every kind of beauty I his , s the 
reason why we sometimes appreciate and 
like a particular work of art better than 
others 

Art is creative A national spirit is 
infused by art It is always the expression 
of the highest and noblest culture of a na- 
tion lhus in all true art the character of 
a people under certain conditions is dis- 
tinctly represented and as the wheel of time 
turns round this characteristic representa- 
tion changes The change may take the 
form of either a conscious sinking down 
or a self sought rising up It all depends 


upon live ideals, hr all aril* the interpre- 
tation of the national ideals Hie human 
intellect lias an inborn power of reasoning 
and judgment, of feeling and expression 
Intellectual culture develops and comple- 
ments tins power, and art chastens it to 
formui tie its own ideals It is m tin* 
aspect that art become* vital to nationality. 

Art is an expression of enjoyment If the 
artist d d not derive any delight in produc- 
ing works of art they would not have been 
made at all I he feeling of pleasure which 
is the basis of all art may be shared not 
only by t lie artists but by oilier* The 
poet * verse, the singer's song, and the 
painter s painting produce emotions of de- 
light m the bean ol all their appreciators 
It is true that all the different forms of the 
fine arts do not appeal to alt men alike 
Obviously tins is quite natural, for the tem- 
perament and ntood of all men arc not 
one and the same but if a particular 
form or style ol art docs not appeal to 
some one, it should not be concluded that 
it has no true xsthetic merit. The expres- 
sion or representation of art always comes 
from within The creative faculty in man 
remains inert so fo n g as his receptive faculty 
is inactive An artistic creation is nothing 
but a visible embodiment of the concej>- 
tion an artist has realised through Ins ie 
ceptive faculty Whatever may be the ac- 
tual achievement of an artist it must be 
admitted that he must have seen or felt 
some beauty which leJ him to try to trans- 
fer it in his art His success or failure is 


dependent both on Ins acquired skill and 
also on the nature and quality of his ideal 
If we admit that the keynote of art is joy, 
it becomes self-evident that every artistic 
work is the embodiment, of at least some 
part of the pleasure which the artist derived 
at the thought and endeavour of producing 
it No artist has or can make any one 
else see or feel beauty in his work unless he 
himself sees or feels it, for representations 
in art are but the projectionsof the emotions 
of delight which the artist feels through 
the appeal of the Sense of Beauty l be 
artist feels this delight for he is sensitive to 

ri? i ,y Wh,ch ,s tl,e of i»» art 

this pleasure may be felt by all who are 
likewise sensitive more or le»s Poetry, 
music and painting please us only when 
we are sensitive to them Education, culture 
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and familiarilj produce and develop this 
sensitiveness m us This is why vve some- 
times feel a hjpnotic charm in the mu«c of 
a poet, the voice of a mus cian or the art 
of a painter He who is sensitive to this 
hypnotic suggestion, to this touch of an 
indefinable jo\, is never thcrebv rendered 
less manlj, rather he becomes the manlier 
man, for there can he nothing more enno- 
bling than the conception and realisation 


of the beautiful, the culture and apprecia- 
tion of the trts and graces f Inman Ji/e is 
not all work, drudgery and suffering \H 
health} human nature requires a certain 
share cf the influence of the graces and 
the muses The function of art is to offer 
to man all the possible delights that the 
culture and appreciation of aesthetics can 
bestow This is the divine destm} of Art 
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Translated from thl German oh Dr Weils Islamitisciie Volxtr, 
U\ Mr S Khldv Buxiisii ma dcl (0\on), B\r at Law 
Calcitta Umversitv Lfcti rer in Historv or 1st am 


t Aia Baku 

M OHAMEl) who issued law- and direv. 
turns regarding quite unimportant 
questions and ceremonies maintained 
as regards the constitution of the sta e the 
profoundest silence The unbiassed reader 
can scarcely find the smallest hint in the 
Our’an as to how the newly founded Islamic 
Empire was to be governed after his death 
Not only as an inspired prophet dtd Molia- 
med fill to give any direction as to the 
most important branch of the law of the 
constitution but even as a temporal ruler 
he made no arrangement as to how and by 
whom the Arabs whom he had reduced 
to subjection were to be governed No 
other reason for this silence can be sugges 
ted or accepted than his desire to avoid all 
ftftmy re to 1 ms death Maov faithful, even 
if the\ did not perhaps take him to he im 
mortal, still expected that his end would be 
something extraordinary such as it was with 
Christ and other prophets And even Omar 
would not believe in his death until an 
improvised verse of the Quran, unknown to 
him, was cited which spoke of the mortality 
of the Prophet This verse is said to have 
been revealed after the battle of Ohod, at 
which Mohamed was taken for dead and the 
faithful had lost all courage and all con- 
fidence ft runs thus Mohamed is a mere 
messenger of God Man} have died before 
him Should he die a natural death or 


were hi to die in battle —would vou turn 
avvav from him i c would vou becorm. 
disloval to him’ If tins and similar verses 
of the Ouran had reall} been revealed ear 
her— this fact at least proves this much that 
besides Abu Bakr, who was anxious to ex 
hort the Muslims to remain firm in their 
lo}alt} to God and to his Prophet, no one 
else remembered that in the later vears of the 
Prophet s life any mention was ever made 
of his death 

Mohamed perhaps made no arrangements 
about his successor because he wished to 
give off*nce to no part} On one side were his 
daughter Tataria and her husband Ah, and 
on the other was Abu Bakr The dictates 
of affection pointed to Ah, but sober judg- 
ment marked Abu Bal r out as the more 

Aside successor. Doty on h>$ sick bed 
is Mohamed said to have expressed a desire 
to leave some instruction behind but the 
intensity of the fever prevented him from 
earning out his purpose and thus he died 
without making Ins last will and testament 

Immediately three parties were formed 
each laving a claim to the snvereignt} At 
the head of one was Omar, the later caliph, 
who stood out for an elective caliphate — 
with the electors and the elected to be sure, 
of the oldest companions of the prophet 
He anticipated that the choice would fall on 
Abu Bakr— -his friend The otner partv 
was headed by \li and his uncle Abbas — 
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champions ot hereditary monarch) The 
third party was the part) ol the Med mites 
who also supported an elective monarchy, but 
would confine the right of election to their 
own people because to their fostering case 
alone Islam owed its power and its ultimate 
success In the capital, at least, the Medtntles 
would have come out triumphant if they had 
only acted in units and concert but as al- 
ready mentioned the old inhabitants of the 
town consisted of the tribes of Aus and Khaz- 
raj who from the earliest times fought with 
each other for supremacy and preferred a 
foreign rule to the rule of the rival part) 
Thus failed the effort of a section of the 
Mcdimtcs to raise their chief — Sa ad Ibn 
Ubaid — to the caliphate While Ah was 
busy with the burial of the Prophet 'who 
was interred at the very spot where he had 
died in the house of Ayasha and which later 
on was incorporated into the mosque ad 
joining it Omar succeeded in securing the 
election of \bu Bakr Ah protested in 
vain and only gave m after the deaih of his 
wife But Sa ad left for S) na aud sa d when 
called upon to render homage By God 1 
I will not do homage until I can discharge 
against thee the last arrow from my quiver 
until 1 dye the point of my lance with thy 
blood until my arms become too feeble to 
wield the sword against thee 

Bitterly contested as it was, the caliphate 
at this time was more a burden than a 
desirable position 

Mohamed had spread his faith more by 
bribery cunning deceit and force than 
by conviction Afler his death, therefore 
it was abandoned in many provinces 
Ayasha's own words are these — ‘When 
the Prophet of God died the Arabs cast 
away their faith ihe Jews and Christians 
raised their head the hypocrites concealed 
their hypocrisy no longer, and the Mus 
lints looked like a forlorn herd in a cold 
wintry night To stifle the disloyalty of 
the tribes of whom some reverted to their 
old freedom others to the worship of their 
old ancestral idols or lent ear to the newly 
arisen proyhets and prophetesses, there were 
needed close cohesion of the faithful the ira 
perturbable wisdom of Abu Bakr and the 
unbending energy of Omar The danger 
was so imminent that even Omar quailed 
before it Omar otherwise so severe and 
energetic, counselled Abu Bakr to win the 


Uedums over by exempting them from the 
poor tat , a tax, by reason of which, tbev 
had broken away from him Here Abu 
Bakr showed himself the stronger and more 
resolute of the two He rejected the 
advice with indignation He was deter- 
mined above everything to adhere to the 
revelation with undeviating constancy and 
to fight 3ny one who would by a hairs 
breadth depait front it 

With the death of the Prophet revelations 
had ceased and therefore no change or 
modification could be made in them He 
pledged himself to govern his subjects in 
strictest conformity with the divine laws, 
and called upon the people to be the 
judges of his government He addressed 
the following words to the crowd assembl- 
ed to do him homage, and he faithfully 
adhered to them unto death — 

Oye people' you have chosen me your 
Chief Magistrate though 1 am not the 
most excellent among you If I act 
righteously — deny me not your Co opera 
tion If l do w rong— oppose me T ruth 
begets trust untruth leads to treason I 
will treat the weakest among you as the 
strongest until I have vindicated his right, 
and 1 will treat the most powerful among 
you as the weakest until he abstains from 
unrighteousness Obey me so long as I 
obey God Should 1 act contrary to the 
command of God and his Prophet— you 
ate released from your oath of altcgiance 
So scrupulous was Abu Bakr that although 
Medina itself was encircled by hostile tribes 
and could only be protected again't 
attacl s by defensive measure*, he never 
theless despatched the expedition against 
the Syrian borders planned by the Prophet 
Until the return of the troops he could 
only confine himself to measures defensive 
thus by well considered s , itees he beat 
back the rebels in the neighbourhood 
of Medina After the return of the 
troops he appointed a number of com- 
manders to crush the rebels spread 
over the \rabian Peninsula Tlie«=e com 
mandeis were assisted by the tribe* still 
jal 10 Islam and the flower of the old 
Arab troops composed of the Mohajana 
an i nsar khalid one of the first of the 
generals appointed by \bu Bakr, directed 
Tot a i" ent ? n a S a,nst the false prophet 
■»' n who like the prophet Mohamed, 
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announced Ins divine rev el it ion in rhymed 
prose, and to whom the tribe of Asad and 
its allies had rendered the oitK of alle- 
giance He compelled him to fly to Syria 
and repeatedly defeated the tribes attached 
to him I hereafter he fought the false 
prophet Mu'ailamah who ruled the pro- 
vince of Yamama and inflicted on his 
supporters a crushing defeat 
While Ivhalid, as faithless and blood 
thirsty as brave, was dealing a fatal blow 
at Musailamah, the most dangerous enemy 
of Islam, the other generals were quelling 
the rebellion in the province of Bahrain, 
in the coast-land of the Persian Gull which 
in consequence of the death of the Prophet 
had rejected Islam, in Oman where a false 
prophet had arisen, and in Yaman where 
on account of the poor tax the yoke of 
Islam was thrown aside 
Thus by the end of the Mill year of 
the Hejira rebellion had completely been 
stamped out of Arabia, and Abu Bakr, 
loyal to the mission of the Prophet, could 
think of extending the rule of Islam bevond 
the confines of his native country 

khahd received orders to proceed against 
the province of Iraq, onilie lower Luphrate* 
and the Tigris, then forming part of 
the Persian empire (is inhabitants were, 
to a large extent, of Arab origin and 
were governed by Arab princes ac- 
knowledging Persian suzerainty. Here the 
fight was no longer, as it was in Arabia 
with the people, but it was a fight with the 
Persian troops who, for a long while, had 
not known what victory was, — for since the 
invasion of the emperor Herakhus, the 
Persian Empire, owing to aristocratic feuds, 
civil war, famine, and female rule, had 
grown feebler and feebler 

Khalid marched from Yamarna with zooo 
men, but by the time he had crossed the 
frontier of Iraq he could count 18,000 
under his banner , for the prospect of booty 
had brought the Arabs round him — some to 
fight for God and his Prophet, others to reap 
a rich harvest of booty 
According to the direction received from 
the Caliph he wrote forthwith to the com- 
mander in-chief of the Persian troops — 
“Accept Islam and you are saved, pay tri- 
bute and receive for yourself and your 
people our protection Otherwise you have 
only yourself to blame, for I will advance 


towards you with an army which loves 
death as you love life ” 

By these words Khalid intended to en- 
courage the truly faithful to encounter the 
enemy with an absolute contempt for death 
and with an assured certaintv of a life of 
everlasting happiness Mohamed bad re- 
vealed, to be c ure, quite a number of verses 
in the Our an, calculated lostu his followers 
to deeds of a most daring character 

‘Bchevenot, say s the Our’an 'that those 
who perish in the path of God are dead, 
they live and w ill be taken care of by the 
Lord I hey are blessed with His mercy 
and they will receive with joy those that 
follow them ’ 

these and similar verses which aCqui ed 
more and more popularity with the masses 
were not merely conventional expressions 
They urged them on to heroic acts and 
may be regarded as a very important item, 
among the causes, which led to the rapid 
growth of the Islamic Empire — however 
much the love of war and greed of booty 
natural to the Bcdums as well as the inner 
decay and corruption of the Persian and 
Byzantine Empire may have contributed to 
that end The Persians w ere not so deeply 
demoralized as to yield to the victors at 
the first onslaught They fought repeated 
ly against the troops of Khalid -though un- 
successfully— and lost, in the first year of 
ihe war, under the reign of Abu Bakr the 
whole of the country situated on the 
western banks of the Euphrates, together 
with the toons of \nbar and Hira — whence 
Khalid extended his excursions over the 
whole o r Chaldea and gathered immense 
booty from the state treasury Just as he was 
preparing to cross the Euphrates once again 
to carry on the war right into the heart 
of Mesopotamea he received orders from 
Abu Bakr to join the Syrian army which 
urgently needed his help In the spring of 
the year 634 as the number of the volun- 
teers, anxious to avenge the defeat at Muta, 
had grown considerably the Caliph sent 
several battalions to the frontier of Syria 
and Palestine to win, as he hoped without 
much resistance, fresh laurels for Islam The 
times were propitious , for the Byzantine 
Cse»ar, since the Persian war, was stricken 
with a paralysis of Imperial energy, the 
\rab inhabitants of the frontier were offend- 
ed by unreasonable parsimony and the 
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Christian p0|iuljltoi» wen. inflamed into 
passion b) the spoliation of governor* and 
cCClCM3Mic.il oppremon Hie first expedi- 
tions u{ the three comnvtroltii. tsbo vrwlivi- 
duillj attacked b)m from three different 
points, were attended with little mcceii, and 
not until Khalid had armed with a reinforce- 


of its complete preservation \* a law- 
giver he .set an excellent example to hts 
successor*, for in cases unprovided for in 
the Out'an and the tradition* of the Prophet 
he gave decisions m consultation with the 
jurists, decision* which with few exception* 
became binding authorities 


men! of gooo men and taken oscr the 
supreme command did thing* begin to 
brighten for the Muslim* \t the most 
unp> nant events occurred in the reign o( 
the Caliph Omar s\e will revert to them in 
the sequel Mm Ilakr died of fever at the 
age f 63 am J \t» K us«, 6)4 \ D Mindful 
of the trmble svluch the questi m of succes- 
sion had occasioned on the death ol the Pro- 
phet \bu Ilakr when fie felt the end near 
at hand, thought of deciding the quiMion 
m favour of Omar lie sent for the most 
important and influential companions < f the 
Prophet and put forward before them Omar 
as the most co npetent and the most suitable 
man to direct she affair* of the state l hen 
he collected the chiefs of the people and 
made them lake an oath that they would 
acknou ledge the successor app timed by 
him l his bring done he appointed Omar 
Hut when she announce mens ol shts choice 
caused anxiety in some quarters on account 
of the severity of Omar, Abu Uakr 
said —Omar was so severe because I was too 
weak NS hen he rules alone he will be 
milder than 1 for often has he tried to 
appease me when he nouced that I was in- 
clined to be hard verily I know ihat his 
interior is better than tv hat seems from his 

exterior 

Abu llakr’s private lde was as irreproach- 
able as was Ins public life Nothing, 
indeed, could be suggested against him 
except that he was too indulgent toward* 
Khalid Hut that was an act of political 
wisdom He used the treasures, which bis 
generals sent 10 him out of the booty, 
for purposes of state and stale only 
He himself remained as prior as before, and 
continued for some time even as Caliph 
to maintain himself by trade and farming 
until his companions persuaded him to 
devote himself entirely to Government 
Then alone did he decide to accept a few 
thousand dirhams a year and a summer 
and winter suit He was kind, simple, 
and pious As the first collector of the 
Qur’an, to him belonged the credit 


11 Omsk 

A specially propitious star watched over 
the infancy of Islam, for it set at the head 
of the Muslim* a man, such a* Omar, w lio 
was m fact a* Abu Uakr had dcicribrJ 
lum circumspect and cncrgclic, who, free 
from every telfishnesc, had convtantly one 
and one object only in view, and that was 
the welfare and prosperity of the state, 
who on account of hi* genuine piety and 
comcientiouincsi a* well a* hi* patriarchal 
simplicity had stood out at an exemplar 
for all subsequent ruler*, and who under 
the Prophet and the Caliph Abu Uakr 
wielded a powerful influence In frugality 
and economy he even surpassed hi* 
predecessor His food consisted of barley 
bread and dales or olive, his drink was pure 
water his bed a padding of palm leaves 
He owned only two coats -one for summer 
and one for winter and both were cons- 
picuous bv extensive patch works At the 
pilgrimages (and l, e was absent at none) 
he never used a tent His garment or a 
mat fastened to 3 tree or a pole served to 
protect him from the burning tun Thus 
lived the man who vat the undisputed 
master of Arabia, whose generals, during 
his reign, conquered the fairest and richest 
provinces ol the Persian and ilyzantme 
Lmpire His most earnest endeavour was 
to do justice, to maintain the purity of 
the faith, to secure the conquest of the 
world He refused to keep any fonder at 
the bead of the Svnan troops a man, like 
Khalid, who had stained his martial glory 
with murder and dcbauchrrv, although it 
was he who retrieved |J, C honour of the 

If, "TV* ,he ol Ya.muk and 
““ lb ' low ol iu„ |,J a dec,,,., . ,ciorj 

over t e Christian troops (immensely 
super, or in number) which led ,0 the 
|urrender of Damascus, the capital of 

f,^?fJ reS f rVC ln Arabia the faith, free 
= 186 d K° C,r,n «-^ banished the Chris- 
tians from Napan and , he JewR , fojn Wad ,_ 
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ul-Qur’a, permitting them to take their 
moveable property with them and allotting 
them so much land in other countries, of 
their choice, as they had been dispossessed 
of Tor a similar reason he decreed as 
mentioned above, that m all conquered 
countries the non-AJuslims should be dis- 
tinguished from Muslims by their dress, so 
that they might be recognized at 
first sight and treated accordmglv In the 
rapid diffusion of Islam outside Arabia all 
Arabs who had fallen away from Abu Bakr 
and were on that account excluded from 
participating in the holy war were pardoned 
and were distributed partly in the Syrian 
and partly in the Persian army Omar 
could reckon upon those, thus pardoned 
to emulate the old troops in bravery and 
valour — whether from religious conviction 
or otherwise 

It was indeed high time to reinforce the 
Arabs on the Euphrates if they were to 
retain the prizes won by Khaltd Abu 
Ubaidah, the new Commander, had fought 
several battles successful^, but was beaten 
at the battle of the Bridge, near the ruins 
of Babel, and perished with the majority 
of his troop* An insurrection in the capital 
of Persia prevented the total wreck of the 
Arab troops before the reinforcements Omar 
therefore sought to make amends for these 
losses by new acquisitions Muthanna, who 
now took charge of the troops, was again 
in a position 10 measure swords with the 
enemv, and he 'ent out his cavalry on pre- 
datory expeditions to the other side of the 
Euphrates But when Yazdajerd ascended ihe 
throne the combination against the Muslims 
became all but universal, and Muthanna 
had to retire into the desert where he 
died in consequence of a wound received 
at the battle of the Bridge On the receipt 
of this mournful news Omar, in the spring 
of 635. proposed personally to lead an 
army to Iraq, but Ins friends dissuaded him 
from this intention and he appointed 
Sa’ad lbn Abi Waqqas as Commander in- 
chief, who in ihe battle of Qadasijya inflict- 
ed so complete a defeat on the enemy that 
Yazdajerd had to surrender to the Muslims 
the so called Arabian Iraq and to confine 
himself henceforward to the preservation 
of the provinces situated to the Last of the 
Tigris with Madam as the capital Hira 
was again taken possession of by the 


Muslims the fort of Obolla was captured , 
and the tow n of Bassorah was founded 
which commanded the navigation of the 
Persian Gulf 

These successes, which secured not only 
fame and glory but also rich booty and 
unbounded luxury, attracted more and more 
troops The Arab army became so power- 
ful that Yazdajerd left his residence at 
night without even a show of fight and 
retired with the remnant of his troops to 
Hulwan, in the high mountain chains of 
Media When Sa'ad entered the abandoned 
town and witnessed ns ‘plendid palaces 
and pleasure-gardens he recalled to his 
companions the words of the Qur an which 
referred to the Egyptians drowned in the 
Red Sea but which applied equally well 
to the Persians “ How many gardens and 
fountains and cultivated fields have they 
forsaken and how many places of pleasure 
and delight in which they were wont to 
find jo\ Neither the heaven nor the Earth 
mourns for them All these have we (God) 
bestowed upon another race 

Sa'ad fixed his headquarters in the white 
palace where he sent for the booty consivt- 
ing of gold, silver precious stones, weapons 
and works of art So immense was this 
boots that after deduction of the legal 
fifth for the state treasury there was still 
enough left to pay 12 000 Utrhatns to every 
soldier At the instance of Omar the Mus- 
lims had to leas e Ctesiphon and to make 
the newly founded city of Kufa, situated 
on an arm of the Euphrates, the seat of 
their Government Better climate, splen- 
did strategical position and the fear of cor- 
ruption in the old capital of the Persians in- 
duced Omar to issue this order Yazdajerd 
had soon to continue his flight further north 
for Hulwan fell after the victory of Sa'ad at 
Jalula The next campaigns were directed, 
on the one hand, against the northern Meso- 
potamia, resulting in the conquest of f ikrit, 
Mosul, Harran, Kirkisia and Roha (Edessa) 
and on the other against the province of 
Khuzistan (Susiana), terminating in the cap- 
ture of Tuster (Shuster) and the surrender of 
the Prince Harmozan, who to please Omar 
or to save his neck accepted Islam 

Yazdajerd, in the meantime, dtd not re- 
main inactive He stirred on his Satraps to 
present a united front to the Muslims, who 
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showed, more and more, that without limit 
was their love oi conquest 
It was an opportune moment, then, for 
the Persians, for Sa’ad had been deposed from 
the governorship of Persia, severe famine had 
thinned the Syrian ranks, and a portion of 
the Muslim troops were busy in Egypt 
An arm), as strong as had once met at 
Oadasiyya, assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Nehavand This news caused so fearful an 
alarm at Medina that Omar proposed to take 
over in person the command of the arm), 
which he had rapidl) re-inforced, to march 
against Persia but he ultimate!) appointed 
Numan Ibn Mukrm as Commander who 
inveigled the enemy, by a feigned flight, to 
an unfavourable position and thereby won 
a complete victor) for the Muslims 
Omar took advantage of this victor) to 
push forward his conquests into the interior 
of Persia He clearl) saw that he must con- 
quer Persia proper if he was to save the 
troops, stationed at the frontier provinces 
from recurring attacks ever) now and then 
Upon the advice of the captive commander, 
the Persian I airuzan, Isphahan the capital 
of the Persian Empire was attneked and 
was compelled to surrender Shortly after 
Hamadan and Revy obe)ed the sceptre of 
the Caliph Other towns were conquered 
in I anstan as well as in Ivirman and Sajis 
tan Tor several ) ears how ev er the fort of 
Istakhar (Perscpolis) offered an obstinate 
resistance 

The conquests made in the north and 
east ol Persia, under Omar, slipped out of 
Muslim hands wherever strong Muslim 
garrison could not be maintained, with the 
result that these conquests had to be made 
over again Muslim conquest in S)na,on the 
Other hand, was more firmly planted, be- 
cause there neither the racial nor religious 
dillercnccs were so acutely pronounced 

Alter the capitulation of Damascus the 
Muslims m a few ) ears, um j er |he leadef . 
ship ol Abu Ubaidah, whom Omar appoint- 
n d mV \ e » P ,4 « of . Khahd, subjugated 
Balbek Huns Hamah, Jerusalem, Hateb 
Antioch, finally the fortification of Crcsana 
and the rest of the towns on the coast of 
Syria and Palestine The S)nan army then 
turned to the Luphrates and was soon in 
possession of the Iraqian Amid and Kttkisia 
in the neighbourhood of Nakka. ’ 

On its subjugation Omar personall) un- 


dertook a journe) to Syria, to issue suit- 
able laws, to regulate the distribution of 
the land and to protect the inhabitants 
from acts of violence 

Now was the turn of Egypt to exchange 
the Bible for the Qur’an or at least to bow, 
in humility, to the reverers of the latter 
Personally Omar hesitated and could not 
easily decide to send out a comparatively 
small army to the banks of the Nile, pro- 
tected as it wa«, by fortified and thickly- 
populated towns which could by sea count 
upon the unimpeded support ol the Byzan- 
tine Government Omar could not how- 
ever very well refuse the request of the 
brave and cunning Amr Ibn Ass, a soldier 
of tried valour, to proceed with Ins faith- 
ful troops to Egypt Amr, indeed, was well 
aware that if once the first step was taken 
the honour of Islam and that of the Arab 
army would compel the Caliph to sanction 
turther measures to prosecute the war Amr 
i» even said to have travelled early to 
Lgjpt If so, he must have known that 
the hatred of the Coptic race towards the 
uyzantine Government was more fierce than 
was the case in Syria because here, far worse 
" ,n b > ri , a « were the ecclesiastical 
.n« w S,0n an , d n,,scondu c» of the plunder- 
"P 01 the desert, 

nhete they (eared „„ ,, om lh( . 

G.eek. dieted a sale asylum t„ ,he Arabs 
to December 6,0 Amr started Irom Sy.ta 
he trJj, .VT” m ' n ' ,l,0i ’’ hc had ""It him 
he erne a 'r'™"" ' orlr ' ss »' farm. Then 
he ttl unopposed to Bilbis, where 
„ bick lhs Christians who fought 
Bab^"„ a ‘*r ,n sl Sbt ol rhe Ion ol 
in the „e' M "“'™ b »“ k “I the Nile, 
A1 OiheVa 8 r h r d °< ,h ' modem IO"i> 

»'d S ?et h ;™a.'"e"l "T!""' h “ T" 

tribes— akr, 6 ‘ orceJ by the Deduin 
Medina \n S ° mC 12000 mcn arrived from 
conqu* tY r M now ,n a position to 

person and n com Plete security of 

Byzantine ruhTthVA undcr thc 

ner of relii-m,, ^ ad 10 cn durc all man 
Thu* Amr P°'*hcal oppressions 

i without unsheathing lus sword 
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from the scabbard, b-camc master of Mem- 
phis and the OntL g irri«on had no alter- 
native left to them but to retire to Alexan- 
dria 

In the Spring of 64 1 \mr supported by 
the Copts, started for Uexandria. beating 
bach the Greeks at every turn with a view 
to lay siege to it, and did 111 point of 
fact, besiege it Heraklius made every 
effort to save Alexandria, whose loss would 
seriously affect not only Cgvpt, the granar\ 
of Constantinople, but the rest of north 
Africa On his death, when in consequence 
of ttoublcs ansing from disputed succe* 
ston and mutiny of soldiers Mexandria lay 
utterlv helpless — it was not very difficult 
for Antr to take bv storm the alread\ pros 
trate town awaiting Us impending fall ht 
the express order of Omar, however the 
town was treated with a marked leniencv 
Amr wanted to make his residence on the 
other side of the Nile but Omar would not 
consent to his governor residing at so great 
a distance from Medina Thus at the ‘pat 
where Amr had pitched his tent during 
the siege of Babylon the new town of 
Fustat was founded which remained the 
seat of the governor until ihe bait nudes 
built the new town of A 1 Q&hera 10 the 
\lVth century of Hejira By making the 
old canal navigable they re«tored connec 
tion with the lied Sea ‘o that henceforward 
Arabia might easilv be supplied with provi 
sums from Egypt® However great the 
services of \mr to the Caliphate, however 
earnest his effort to fill the treasury and 
granary of Medina with the Egyptian gold 
and the Egyptian corn Omar nevertheless 
treated him with an extraordinaiy harshness, 
becau e he firmly believed that the rich 
country round the Nile could yield a still 
greater revenue and therefore concluded 
that his governor either treated the inhabi- 
tants with undue indulgence or that he 
misappropriated the larger portion of the 
income 

He was therefore called upon to render 
account to a special Commissioner and to 
surrender to hin half of his possessions 

* [It is the canal which leaves the Nile at Fuslal 
intersects Ca ro and opens imo the Red Sea at 
Kulzum (ihe Klvsnia ol antiquity) Nero Trajan and 
Omar join hands in this work Events of the most 
modem t mes remind us of th s Ranke \\ eltges 
chicle \ ol \ p l^t Masud \ol l\ p 97 1 3 


Moreover with hjm in the Governorship 
was associated Abdullah Ibn Abi Sarh, foster- 
brother of the later Caliph Oihman With 
Ins life, indeed, did Omar pay for his in- 
satiable greed to enrich the treasury more 
and more at the expense of the conquered 
Provinces His governors, to satisfy him, 
were cons frame J to levy heavy and offen- 
sive taxes A mechanic on whom Mughira, 
the Governor of Kufa, had imposed a daily 
tax of two silver Jtrhams travelled to 
Medina to appeal against this imposition 
fn his appeal he failed He therefore at- 
tacked Omar with a dagger and inflicted 
on him several wounds in consequence of 
which he died on ihe 3rd of December 644 
Like his predecessor Omar before his 
death determined to settle once for all the 
question of succession and thus to avert 
anarchy and civil war He at hr>t appointed 
Abdur Rahaman Ibn \uf, one of the oldest 
companions of the Prophet as his successor. 
But he refused the honour I hereupon 
Omar nominated six men who were charged 
with the election of the new Caliph These 
were — Othman All, Zubair, Talha, Sa’ad 
Ibfi Abi Waqqas and the aforesaid Abdur 
Rahman Ibn Auf bv whose casting »otc 
after a protracted discussion Othman was 
acclaimed ruler of the faithful 

Omar soon settled his own affairs He 
begged his tribesmen to pay some small debts 
for him which he had incurred, and he entreat- 
ed Ayasha to allow him to be buried by the 
side of Mohamed and Abu Bakr He thus 
concluded peacefully and with resignation 
his ten years ’ reign, which in point of fact 
however was of a yet longer duration, for 
not only under \bu Bakr but also under 
the Prophet he had made his voice felt most 
effectively 

Never was his opinion rejected unless it 
was too obviously dangerous to the safety 
of the state Thus Mohamed did not listen 
to him when he called for the head of 
\bdu|fah Ibn Ubayy, an influential Medi- 
mte, hostile to Islam Similarlv he was not 
listened to when he demanded execution of 
the captive Abu Sufyan or when he objec 
ted to the conclusion of peace at Hudai- 
biyya Even Abu Bakr opposed him 
when he wanted to kill Sa’ad Ibn Ubaid 
because he would not do homage \Ve 
have, however, seen that even Omar 
could be inconsistent, for he advised Abu 
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Bakrto remit the poor-tax tolhe rebels, but, 
forbearing as Abu Bakr was, be sternly 
refused his consent to this proposal Even 
to the above mentioned Mugliira, the gover- 
nor of Bassorah, he showed greater indul- 
gence than was expected of him, since 
Mughira, inspite of all accusations persis 
tently levelled against him, was appointed 
Governor ol Kufa Equally indulgent was 
he towards Abu Musa (the successor of 
Mughira, to the Governorship of Bassorah)- 
who stood charged with embezzlement, 
corruption and falsification of accounts 
In glaring contrast stands his severity not 
onlv towards Khalid but also towards 
liu own son, who (or dunking w me and 
immorality was, at the instance of his 
father publicly scourged to death 


Omar may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Islamic Empire, for to him 
owe their origin the most important insti- 
tutions which give permanence to Govern- 
ment He not only rewarded the warriors 
but also anxiously looked after those that 
they left behind He appointed judges for 
the conquered provinces He fixed the pay 
of the different officers He established a 
Government secretariat and founded a de- 
partment of finance He ordered a census 
to be made and the property of fellow citi- 
zens to be valued and appraised He thus 
introduced order into the System of finance 
and taxation Finally he fixed the Moha 
medan era which dated from the flight o( 
Mohamed to Medina 


WHY 1 DISBELIEVE IN SOCIALISM 

Bv Wilfred Wellocl 


T O be a social reformer in England to 
day and not to be a Socialist is, I con 
less to be something of an anomaly At 
last and after an exceedingly hard struggle. 
Socialism has become popular it has even 
become the fashion After twenty years of 
strenuous work among ihe masses Socialists 
have at last the satisfaction of seeing their 
cause prosper of vvitne'sing their once des 
pised theory discussed on every kind of plat 
form and adopted by reformers of every hue 
and of every social clats All honour to the 
men who have fought so bravely and acbiev 
ed such an undoubted success 1 who have 
stuck to their guns so steadfastly, endured 
obloquy and ill repute broken the power 
of such a bitter and strenuous opposition! 
And this much at anv rate can be said, that 
whether Society will ultimately be founded, 
there can be no doubting the fact that the 
advocacy of Socialism has been highly 
educative, having been the means of com- 
pelling thousands of men and women both 
among the leisured and the \\ orking classes 
to think about society and life, about social 
and industrial conditions, practices and 
ideals etc , who othcrw ise would probably 


never have thought about such things at 

At the same time, and while acknowledg- 
ing that the evils against which Socialism 
is a protest are many and great, and must 
be overcome somehow, I am vet compelled 
to say that 1 cannot accept Socialism as a 
practical policy Nay, I must go ci en fur- 
ther and say that I do not believe that the 
adoption of Socialism would be the means 
of enhancing human well-being, either indi- 
vidually or nationally', of increasing either 
liberty or happiness and this in spite of 
the fact that l believe the real aims ol most 
Socialists to be identical with my own The 
explanation is simply this, that the adoption 
of Socialism would involve the wrodwetvaa 
and growth oi evils which would be quite 

as bad and as disastrous as those which 
Socialism was the attempt to overcome, 
and it is because I realise this fact so clearly 
that 1 have come to disbelieve m Socialism 
* he ' ru,h i*, and I am happy to 
state it, I have many excellent friends who 
are ardent Socialists, and the discussions \ 
have had with some of these stand out as 
i g among the most vital and exhilarat- 
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ing moments of mj life bmccre and pur- 
poseful discussion is always good, but when 
it takes place between staunch friend*, who 
are battling for their strongest convictions, 
it is a refining fire, a n cans of spiritual 
exaltation 

Many will no doubt be surprised to hear 
nie si y that while I disagree with many of 
my friends as to the best means of attaining 
a more ideal condition of societv 1 jet find 
myself in perfect agreement with their con- 
ception of an ideal societv But time after 
time I have found this to be the case 
Repeated! v 1 find myself sajing 10 some 
friend or other “\e«, jour ideal is all right 
but jour method of attaining it quite inade- 
quate jou will never attain jour ideal bj 
means of Socialism ” And this 1 sav while 
jet being a» bitterly opposed to existing 
social conditions and industrial practices as 
thev are, and as full of haired for the sclfi»h 
and materialistic «pmt of the present age, 
the inhumanity and immorality which 
characterise our present industrial policy as 
anjone could well be Rut herein lies the 
difference, that while I detest with my whole 
soul the foundation and methods of modern 
Western commercialism, the principles of 
the Manchester School of economists, I have 
yet not de*paired of human nature, nor lost 
my faith m the reformative power of moral 
truth, of new and life-promising spirtlu^) 
idealism And that, 1 .fear, is what most 
Socialists have done Despairing of society, 
of individualism, they have lost faith in the 
individual, and also, it must be said, in the 
reformative power of truth, and consequent- 
ly look to State organisation as the one 
means of attaining justice and social safva 
tion 

Noiv to my mind it is the plainest 
and profoundest of truths that there can be 
no real social regeneration except through 
moral and spiritual regeneration , that any 
mere device of social arrangement can never 
be the means either of eradicating evil, 
social or individual, or of creating good , 
and that whatever evil exists in society, 
exists in the hearts and minds of men, is the 
outcome of false ideals and base loves, and 
can never be uprooted except as the result 
of a finer teaching, a profounder idealism 
But not only do 1 believe that individualism 
can be humanised, purified— democratised, if 
jou will, — 1 also believe, as the reader will 


have discovered, that an individualistic basis 
of societv is the onlj one wherebj the free- 
dom that is necessarj for the highest 
persona! and 'pmtua! development can be 
secured Naturally, therefore, I believe that 
Socialism, which is the substitution of State 
for individual control, will involve the cur 
tailment of freedom, and thus be a hind- 
rance to progress 

lo my mind the fundamental weakness of 
Socialism i> due to the fact that it is 
mccssarilv limited 10 purelv economic 
consideration* Socialism, manifest)) and 
confcsvedlv is an economic svstem, whose 
primaiv object is to abolish poverty and 
bring about ilie economic emancipation of 
society \n J in that fact is to be found 
both the strength and the weakness of 
Socialism Bj thus shutting out from its 
scope and ken moral and spiritual factor*, 
Socialists simplify the issues so far as the 
advocacj of Socialism is concerned, as by 
con entraiing on the economic factor they 
are able «o make a direct and definite 
appeal Therein lies the strength of 
Socialism and the *ecret of its popularity 
But in that Socialists eliminate many vital 
factors that will ultimately have to be 
considered and dealt with, and which, in 
the last ana!} srs cannot be divorced from 
the economic factor, Socialism cannot 
possibly rank as a complete social theorj, 
and will eventually have to be abandoned 
as an inadequate theory of social reform 
Therein lies its weakness 

It may be all very well for Socialists to 
say that Socialism is purely an economic 
sjstem, and that it leaves to others the 
discussion of moral and spiritual questions 
and considerations, but the fact is that no 
adjustment of economic conditions can 
possibly be made without affecting moral 
and spiritual conditions, without, for 
instance, increasing or decreasing liberty, 
the amount of opportunity each man has for 
attaining his own personal ideal of life 

Consequently, in oppo'ition to the 
Socialist*, who, as I contend, are endeavour- 
ing to establish justice and to lay the 
foundation of a happy society, solely by 
reference to economic factors and condition*, 
1 assert most emphatically that the evils 
from which society is at present suffering 
are essentially moral evils, the result of 
blindness and ignorance, and will never 
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be overcome, legislate as we will, except 
as the result of enlightenment, of a deep 
moral and spiritual awakening It is absurd 
to sav, as mail) Socialists are tn the habit 
of doing that the evils from which modern 
society are suffering are the product of a 
certain ‘ s% stem , for they are essentially 
personal both in fact and origin, hasing 
their roots in a base, inadequate and 
materialistic conception of life 

An ideal of society must surely, if we 
think deep enough be in the nature of a 
brotherhood, but how can a brotherhood 
be formed by merely adjusting external 
conditions’ If) such means men cannot be 
made better their minds improved or their 
motives purified and the man who as a 
capitalist has acted inhumanly for the sake 
of wealth, etc, will as a State official, 
under a Socialist regime act inhumanly in 
order to get promotion a higher social 
position more power and authority 

Of course I im quite well aware that 
many Socialist do claim for Socialism a 
large measure of moral and spiritual influ- 
ence, and do sincerely believe that it will 
be the meins of establishing brotherhood 
in the earth llut ni\ contention iv that 
Socialism cannot be a coercite economic 
principle and at the same time a spiritual 
and idealistic principle, for in so far as 
Socialism depends on coercion it ignores or 
neglects the principle of tiberty and thus 
ceases to win its wav by means of moral 
suasion and spiritual enlightenment In so 
lar as Socialists believe in brotherhood 
they will believe in men. and will try to 
leach them life, the principles of true well- 
being, whereby all tyranny and injustice 
will be done away but 10 tint extent they 
will be in opposition to the methods of 
Socialism, as the method of Socialism is to 
enforce upon the entire nation, bv means 
ol a numerical majority, i principle of life 
winch strikes at the root of liberty, and 
which coicerns the minutest details of one's 
existence 1 hus the question for Socialists 
to answer is this l>o they or do they not. 
believe in the Stale control of wealth and 
industry , cic ? If tliev do then their work 
basconucctw 11 with the ideal ol a brother- 
hood, for, to repeat what I have already 
saiJ, mere external adjustment, the estab- 
lishment ol economic justice can never be 
in my v«.n«e I guarantee «»f -gniiuat justice, 
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of liberty, of the attainment of im such 
spiritual realisation as brotherhood Socia- 
lism is emphatically a coercive principle of 
State control with a purely economic objec- 
tive , and being that it cannot at the same 
time be a spiritual principle, a means of 
moral and spintu il enlightenment. 

1 hat the question of economics should be 
divorced from the question of life as a whole is 
a most lamentable and regrettable calamity, 
it has been lamentable in the case of Liber- 
alism— or shall we not say industrialism’— 
but it will be more so in the case of Socia 
lism, as Socialism carries with it a fat 
greater measure of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty 1 stated in my last article 
that the social and industrial evils from 
which we m England are suffering to day 
were due to the fact that industry had been 
allowed to develop unchecked and ungmded 
bv an adequate maraltty or social idealism , 
and I have not the least hesitation m say- 
ing that unless we (ace the moral issue 
first and make definite, personal moral and 
spiritual appeal, Socialism will fare no 
better than the materialistic Industrialism 
of the nineteenth centurv has done, and 
though it niav be the means of avoiding 
certain evils it will certamlv be the means 
of creating others equally pernicious It 
may be all very well to meet the materia- 
listic individualism, which all senous-mind- 
ed reformers are aj prevent attacking, on 
its own grounds to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic factor, but in doing that sociabsts 
are bound to suffer a like fate, as the method 
of abstraction that has brought about the 
collapse of materialistic individualism is 
bound in the end to bring about the collapse 
of Socialism 

Every reformer ought to view his reforms 
from the standpoint of the whole man, and 
to realise that it is utterly impossible satis- 
factorily to sohe the vital problem* of 
human existence by reference to only one 
a'pect oi it To touch the economic aspect 
of life iv to touch, both actually and poten- 
tially, every other aspect ol it as well In 
a very real sen«e eiery economic question 
is a spiritual question, and only by regard- 
ing it as such can u be adequately dealt 
with I his fact Socialists seem entirely to 
overlook, and with due result, for they ate 
being led, in consequence, to concentrate 
on the wrong things, and to leave untouch- 
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ed the real evil Taking a superficial view, 
Socialists have come to the conclusion that 
the evils of our prevailing industrial policy 
are due to the operation of the principle of 
individualism, to liberty that is , v\ hat they 
utterly fail to recognise is that the) are 
due to materialism to false and base 
conceptions of life As a matter of fact the 
principle of individualism ha been the 
strengih of our industrialism its weakness 
has lain, from the very first, in its material 
ism, in its lack of an elevated spiritual 
ideal 

1 o put it in plain words, the battle that 
needs to be fought in the interests of 
modern civilisation and in the interests of 
spiritual emancipation is the battle against 
materialism What was vital in Indus 
trialism was its individualism and that 
Socialists wish to dcstory what was deadlv 
and destructive m industrialism was its 
materialism , and that Socialists accept and 
actually necessarily perpetuite Face to 
face with a great spiritual need Socialists, by 
their abstract, purely economic, policy show 
their ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
of the real nature of the difficulties that 
are to be overcome seeming to think that 
they can real!) purify societj cure it of its 
ills, by a mere alteration in the economic 
arrangement Whereas it ought to be 
apparent to ever) th n^tng man that a 
mere change of external policy without an 
accompany mg change of spirit, (which is 
wnat the substitution of Socialism for the 
present industrial s)stem would be) cannot 
give effect to an) real reformation 

The false assumption underl)ing Soci- 
alism l count as the greatest faltac) of the 
present age Somehow or other the idea 
has got established in the popular mind 
that by means of the formal adoption of 
Socialism, the State control of the means 
of production, etc , tyranny can be entirely 
abolished, and the nation at large, by some 
subtle and mysterious means, be converted 
into a brotherhood Hut I deny this as- 
sumption, and also assert that no facts can 
be pointed to that give the least grounds 
fur making it There is nothing to prove 
that the btate control of labour (we have 
it tn our midst to-day) is ideal, or that the 
rule of officials is in any «ense satisfa tory, 
rot to say ideal And it is strangely signi 
hcant that the men who are crying out 


loudest at the present time against the 
existing Worhhou'e system, for instance, 
on the grounds of official tyranny and 
inhumanity, are precisely the men who 
are most anxious to secure the State control 
of industry 

One thing the advocates of Socialism 
seem to forget it is that if Socialism were 
to come into operation to morrow it would 
have to be worked by such men as we have 
in our midst to day, even by such men as 
constitute the much hated and suspected 
official class everywhere in existence, m 
one department and another all over the 
country to day —that is to say by proud, 
vain selfish, dishonest, brutal, feelingless, 
ambitious and lazv men, no less than by 
industrious honest truthful, kind hearted 
and humane men \nd certainly one fails 
to see where the mystical power which 
Socialists seem to think will somehow come 
into operation wh“n Socialism is adopted 
and transform all men into social idealist*, 
exemplary members of a huge brotherhood, 
is to come from, especially as in a Socialist 
State men are taught to put their trust in 
politics, in a body of officials l he sooner 
we rid our minds of cant and realise that 
there is nothing in the name or fact of 
Socialism whereby selfish, proud and am 
bitious men can be transformed inlo 
sociable, kind and self sacrificing men the 
bettei it will be for the future of our 
country A profound mistake is made 
when it is said or assumed that only the 
love of wealth cin cause mankind to do 
the inhuman things that are done in the 
industrial world today for tie love of 
power and position, of ease and luxury are 
just as pernicious and these ends w 11 be 
quite as attractive under a Socialist as 
under an individualistic regime 

Consequently vve shall not be anv better 
off morally and spiritual^ when we have 
got our Socialist State \\ e shall have got 
rid of the exacting capitalist it i* true , 
but we shall have set up in his stead an 
unfeeling official, a man who is just as 
likely to be 'elfish, inhuman and material- 
istic as the capitalist The man who has 
been selfish and brutal as a capitalist w U 
be none the less selfish and brutal as a 
State official And the fact r«, there will 
be juvt as much opportunity for exercising 
tyranny in a Socialistic as in an individual 
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istic State In 1 Socialistic Stale we shall 
be hemmed in by officials on every side 
and shall be ible to do nothing without 
their consent And there is this fact to be 
considered that officials not having to 
make a business flourish in the same sense 
that a capitalist has the tendency to fall 
into routine will be very strong indeed, na>, 
inevitable fhe capitalist vs always ready to 
make a way for genius but genius is just the 
one thing that officialism cannot tolerate 
Officialism means fixity, and genius means 
change, the breaking away from custom 
and routine hence m a Socialist State the 
toothings genius and officialism, will al 
nays be in dire opposition an opposition 
which will generally end in the triumph 
of the latter Genius, moreover, means the 
bringing forward of new men but the 
introduction of new men involves displace 
ment, the ousting of those already in poiv 
er consequently under Socialism genius 
which is the source of all improvement 
and advance will always be regarded as 
the most grievous and detestable element 
in the State, and be strenuously resisted by 
the entire hierarchy of officials Thus So 
Ciilism is likely to lead to tyranny 
of the worst sort that which represses 
every spiritual noble and life seeking as 
p ration 

State control inevitably involves routine 
and strict ohed cnce, and tends to produce 
and to promote the mere pedant the man 
who can best master petty details domi 
nate others and most successfully cram his 
head with examination facts And where- 
as, under individualism, the tendency is for 
men to over work and starve iheir fellows 
for the sake of wealth, under Socialism ihe 
tendency will he to repress and crush their 
fellows m order to secure promotion, as 
under any official system, the best, if not 
the only way to secure promotion is to 
win the good opinion of the pfhcia 1 abate 
one and tins can best be done by causing 
him as little trouble as possible and thus 
by removing every disturbing element, ge- 
nius, &.c , out of the way So far, there 
(ore, from Socialism being the means of 
transforming men into spiritual idealists 
the fact of making them the servants of 
the State — which, by the way, most people 
are in the habit of regarding as a huge 
abstraction, something to be winked at and 


to do well out of,— would seem rather to 
dehumanise them, to make them less hu- 
mane and idealistic than they were belore 
I he best w ay to prove the truth of what 
I am contending is to study the operation 
of State controlled labour as it at present 
exists In England the Post Office is usual 
ly held up as a model example of State con- 
trolled labour And certainly as a piece 
of fine mechanism working with clock-like 
regularity, the Post Office is a model insti- 
tution but it may with some assurance 
be doubted if in the length and breadth of 
England there can be found a private bust 
ness concern that 15 more mechanical in its 
operation, more restrictive, more rigorous 
in its discipline more stereoty ped and rigid 
in its method-, or more intolerant of itidt 
viduality than is the Post Office In the 
Post Office what i» known as departmental 
ism is carried out to its extremity , and 
vvliat with an abundance of rules and regu- 
lations, and a great hierarchy of officials 
it is practically impossible to work with 
any soul whatever, to put any spirit into 
one s work Not only that, but an army 
discipline is maintained throughout aril 
as in the army it is onlv with the utmost 
difficulty and risk— risk of “ character" 
and position —that even a just complaint 
can be effectively made And is it not a fact 
that the giod offices of a Trade Union are 
as much called for in regard to Government- 
controlled labour as in regard to private 
ly controlled ’ \et is it not the ca«e 
that the Government has been the last 
employer to tolerate I rade Unionism 
in regard to Us own employees’ l have al- 
so noticed in the descriptions of the latest 
Post Office buddings, that conning towers 
have been erected from which the eyes of 
the manager can constantly, and unseen by 
the worker 4 , he upon his staff-an addition 
that I am quite convinced vvould not be 
tolerated {or twenty four hours in any 
weaving shed in I a 11 cash ire The very at- 
tempt to build one would produce a strike 
But there are other and as great evils 
attached to the state control of labour 
Ihe chief ol these is the sacrifice of the 
right of free speech, of free political action, 
o trank and open criticism Hie moment 
a person enters a Government Department 
11 is understood that he forfeits forthwith a 
large measure of his liberty as a citizen, 
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henceforth he is no longer free, as he must 
not on any account take an active part in 
elections or speak out his mind on any matter 
affecting the Government or its policy 
And think what this means • Here you 
base a huge body of intelligent men and 
women, vvho*e character and ability are 
probably above the average, being so far 
restricted in their liberty and in their power 
of self expression and self development as 
to be deprived of the right of taxing an 
active part in shaping or influencing ihe 
political life and thought of the country 
And the fact is, there is no getting awav 
from this kind of tyranny under a Socialist 
regime, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing intrinsic m Socialism to generate 
that deep and genuine love of man which 
is the only guarantee oi liberty and justice 
Ihe wor>t (rust in existence does depend 
for its success upon individuality, but a 
Government bureau can exist without any 
individuality whatsoever — nay, can exist all 
the better and longer without it A l rust 
exists to make money a Government 
bureau exists to carry on the functions of 
the State As things are to day neither 
exists to make and perfect man, deliberate* 
ly 10 increase the well being of men and 
women A 1 rust appoints managers with 
plenty of power and freedom, but their 
reign is coterminous with their success But 
m a Bureaucracy officials are set up who, 
having no competiiion to face, and having 
no ideals, have nothing to keep alive, and 
will thus remain in office until pension time, 
providing, that is, they have committed no 
personal misdemeanor and have managed 
to keep tolerable order, to get their work 
prttnly and neatly done, and to have their 
statistics filed within a reasonable distance 
of the year s end 

I he greatest needs of man are liberty 
and an illuminating uplifting and en- 


nobling idealism, and without these his 
life is as nothing, empty and worthless 
And neither of these does Socialism 
guarantee or even presuppose Indeed, 
Socialism, to a very large extent, is the 
negation of liberty Tor that reason it 
cannot possibly succeed, but must necess 
anly give place to a more adequate social 
theory Tor a man cannot live as he ought 
to live unless he be allowed to do so in 
accordance vvnh his own ideas, unless, 
that is he be allowed to educate himself 
as he choose';, »n express, amuse and enjoy 
himself freelv and in his own way But 
along with liberty men must possess an 
adequate ideal of life whereby they may 
attain to life’s highest good, and at the 
same time be the means of enabling others 
to attain that highest good also \nd the 
man who learns the value of liberty for 
himself and realises what the conditions 
of the highest human wellbeing are will 
always be ready as far as in him lies to 
extend those conditions to every member 
of the State The fundamental weakness 
of Western commerce is, ns 1 have more 
than once said, that it is uncontrolled and 
unguidcd by anv lofty idealism, a rational 
and adequate conception of life, and most 
of the evils that are rampant in the West 
to day are due t> that lack It ought to 
be quite apparent, therefore, that no mere 
change in the economic svstem will really 
eradicate social ev il, or anv thing else save 
the complete elevation of the people’s 
ideals, the substitution of a spiritual and 
social for a mundane and selfish conception 
of life for the^e reasons, therefore, I 
cannot believe in Socialism My soul 
rebels at the very idea of trying to reform, 
socialise and spiritualise men by means of 
a social system It is truth alone that can 
reform and save men 
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T ill Itn^uvt m wlmh ikMoil Ixtoks 1 1 cal lid Pth is »» optn quivtK n no! vtt fullv dis- 
itu. hu Sdhists Ul n„in.» to thi Hituvana cu veil by anv mIh lar \n I I think it will not 
<r Muthra "whocil an written is well In. out < f place tu «uv i ftw «< rds on tins vuhjcct 

Lroan to 1 1 bv the tunic uf 1 ‘tli But »hv it is which nu^ht throw some h^hl on it 
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been jarliculatlv adopted bj the Brahmins* and 
the second (qfa) bj the Buddhists 

In Pali liter iturc apnis a sjnon>ni of t and 

so it is used to mean the verv thing which the 
lattir does.; It Jus been shown above that the 
word tnfej denotes refill (a row) and so the lines of 
words or sentences of Buddhas utterances and the 
original teats were termed «?lPq a fa is akoexprts 
sue of the idea of refa and heme like the word 
qifsi it w as u ed to denote the hues of Buddha > 
utterances or the original texts 

\» the Hr ih ni an is in ancient lines kq t the 
order of the hjmns of the \ edis and on no at 
count suffered it to be Umpired with the Hud 
dhists too in like manner presets eel the sajings 
<f Buddha intact and it ma> I e inferred that in 
consequence of such a discipline bein_ in existence 
the bod) of utterances ascribed to the t ord Bud 
dha were called re* or <?iP« from their milo*) to 
tht rows of trees roe ted fist in the ground 

»?f»ta)wt9l is another name for mPi ' and it is ns 
geographical tunic \nd we unaerstand sen 
cleirh from it that it laclongcd to the iciuntn < f 
*W*t 

^ome sas that (lautann Tuddlu bem tt in hh* 
was ctllvd a «u*v(an inhabitant of atm# ) and mPs 
bung the tongue made use « f hv him in preaching 
his faith was ciiied HUwbH'M ** Hut such a uew 
< f the nutter was but an invention of the gramma 
nans need hardl) be proved for we liave alreadv 

* Mark n -a ntfn* q fe n ^ u*«t=t h 
9?, etc 

t n fa u wfl q nfta qt fa *<ni — 

qfawwqCirrei, «<. 

I ,f q»W*nre)re nfa unfaai — p i» 
reuftjmnfijiH n f*u nrifsrn — ibti a fa rei3 

%iilre) — lb rrf p i ust xnaitih q fa reist 
(P I S p 22 ‘ o fa m m fa * ref*) « fa 

infant afon , a i«i fawan — urethra, sib pp 2 7 
§ Or g 1 all) lie words and nfa or are 
identical One of ihe \a tous mean ng of the wnrd 
SB C' e n ti> Prof V \pie in h s Saisknc Etigh h 
D cl 01 arj (p 0 2y) is an ti nterrupted ser cs 

II So called fro 1 ll e regulant) of its structures 
— Vi Subliuti nrHUTH'qftfrei 996 

• hi u q wi hi 455 x; st faigift — Hireae p 3» 
Soneimes t is called hi it mi — MH jfafafqfarenm 

(teyfo i) ftsatire p r 

** 4t * wt m h Ml hits area, hi * Hint 
hi m mi hiumh^ anwarera viniHt * *at q«refa 

—ibtj 

6 ** 


observed that a language can never be termed after 
a person It is unwarranted and absurd to a 
degree \ language is named after the count rj it 
belongs to 

Pah is sometimes spoken of as fwisfn 

( fref* ) * 

In Prakriti grammars and hansknt dramas we 
are fimiliar with a language named hthm) But 
one max casilv understand at a single glance 
that 1 ah the landing t under discussion, is a 
dilTircnt one fre m whit is seen in the hooks allud 
td to 

Beginners should gra p the differences l)ing 
between the t»o l/cr^d this Hence a few words 
about them mav not be oul < f pLu t> here 

lo avoid difficulties we sliall take the hbert) 
to call Pali biudjhi I/14 1 ffu ( qtaqrn<ft ) and 
\f If, tdht Pr tf-rit 1 ( STjjftHTrvfJ ) 

(hand) the tuihor of the Pnkn/i lakskaua 
sh>wm B the dnrictensti differences between 
1 rtkrttJ Magadhi and other Irakritas &us that in 
the f rmer I becomes i and q (and q ) u t Ihns 
f«W in ‘van xkni becomes fasare in 1 r-aknta Maga 
dhi and so do hi \ Him and frem fa-a* 1 But in 
Bauddha Mgi Hat the) ire mt and frem 

resjiectivcl) 

fa Prakrit a Magadhi 1 qtfnqq* (stem) of mas 
culme gender ending in xj takes q in the singular 
m naber of Jirst c »se ending } as Hit hiS 
ft-stH fame -fsntasm. 'Mule the respect 

ne forms in Uauodha Magadhi are as follows — 
Hiel fn»«0 

In 1 raknU Magadhi the forms of xns? m the 
first ease ending an both number are and ^if ,*5 

xs Mt Ii ( ^7 req J But in Bauddha 
M igadhi it will be re 

* tHHfH 3 l HI H fit *t 1 5 fiial, *(tfH 
•hPi 1 — srertg (Coo narsv i 0 I 10 

+ Hi n fvt *1 =it < H <1 111 j9 

Hemacf andra kill 4 2SS ifisarerar, \I 0 
Hf« 3 Htr HifiiTO' \ S6 S7 

J Hemacl a vdra VIII 4 2I7 according to h m 
it s opuo nf 1 1 renml and VlM Htpq , In Prakrila 
ihc be co 1 cs S 9 fJt loo opl on.ilg ‘ xj jj 

— -muHnanJ! \1 10 

5 Hem Vtll 4 joi «f«9iT, maaqi^ V 97 
BlIRTref? \l 9 fn some MSS 1 1 e word v 5 K , s a l so 
found 1 isleid of re is also used as aisjfstHl^ 

Mm (^tinaw req) — vm an d i\ 

H *r*s?faf, l 
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rwy) in the opening: of llie \ct III of tins well known 
drama is pure Praknta Magidlu for Hemchandra 
celebrated for his profound kno sledge of different 
Prakritas has quoted it it more than oie place But 
in a few printed edtlious of (fiat book the dialogue 
in question is given in diverse Prakntas In a certain 


edition Magadlu has been imdc use of But in 
J iv man da’s edition Migadlii bas been replaced by 
a qu te d (Terenl slock The deplorabte indifference 
of Sanskrit scholars in lrula to Pr.ikrila is the came 
of ih s queer jargon of longues Should ne be sfon to 
effect a reform in this d re etion ' 


AN IN I RODUCriON IO HINDU FOLI I Y* 

Br Kashi Prasad Jaaasual, b a, (Ovov ), Barrister at-La\\ 


«r*f xamt ipsi i 

n? MHTanmut *<ti it w «iS Arntt*? Htt* a 

3)31 nWl 

nutf* yptst It 

Mlha lllnratv •sinti ( y ->S j 
• 1 tie triple \cdas sink down and ill live lharmas 
{bans of ciailnition] (however) developed completely 
decay whei politics become I fcless When tradi 
tional State bill cs are departed from all the bases of 
the divisioi of individual I fe are destroyed 

“ All the forms of renunciation are realised in poll 
tics all the forms of sacraments are united m pol l cs 
all the Heavens ire concentrated m ll e Ethics of 
Stale ' + 

Jn compliance with the request of the 
organisers of the Thud 
Introductory Literary Conference, 

paper I undertake to read a paper 

to \ou on Hindu Polity 
The paper has to be, on account of the 
limited nature of \our proceedings, a mere 
introduction to that vast subject which has 
remained unexplored up to this tune Jn 
presenting a mere introduction, I am afraid, 

I shall not be able to satisfy vour curiosity 
which must be aroused by a statement of 
the conclusions I or this f would beg you 
to wait for more or less a complete treatise 
on the subject “ The Hindu Political 
Science” which 1 am pieparing in l nglish 
A Hindu would naturally feel some 
hesitation in asserting m 
m3te gen 0 e f ra u e ^j u almost the very first line 
State institutions that his race has experi- 
mented great and various 

* An historical essay read to the Third Hindi I ter 
ary Conference held at Calcutta Dec igiz Fransla 
lated by Mr Mukundi Lai 

t The translator is thankful to Mr Ja>as \al for 


systems of state But truth, despite all 
individual feelings has to he fold And 
the truth is that Hindu India has know n 
state institutions of a character which is 
at pa i with, if not superior to that of its 
any other product of thou Jit and which 
have to he declared to belong to the 
highest class mnong the institutions of the 
world previous to the seventeenth century 
We shall here survey only a part of th it 
field of social institutions of Hindu Indn 
and the principles underlying them 

I he sources of our information lie in the 
vast mass of Hindu Litera 
Our sources Vtd , C- C|a5S , Ca , and 

Prakrit, also in the luhic and numismatic re- 
cords of the country We are fortunate to 
have also a few technical treatises in the ori- 
ginal left to u« out of a library contributed 
by a number of schools of political thinkers 
Several schools and individual authorities 
have been quoted and discussed m the 
Artha Snsfri which amount lo 18 m 
number Four authorities are referred to 
in the Maha Bliarata (Santi Parva) Our 
regular extant texts are i) The pi maples of 
Politics in the Santi Pirva, M Bh , (2) the 
Artha Saslra (3) the Kaw md iki\ 1 Vi/j, 
(4) the Pituchi Taulia 1 5) the \r/i Vakya- 
mrita, v 6) the SnAraniti (7) the chapters 
in the law books on Shift I a,cs { leave 
out in these studies the text-book of the 
time of SivSji (8 the ‘ Address lo the 
En’laied ” (the Dasa bodha by PSma Dasa), 
for it marks quite a new era in the political 
literature of the Hindus and is far removed 
in method, and distinct in its subject and - 
spirit, from the Sanskrit authorities 

the English rendering of these v erses and 
revising the translation 
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survive in ihe modern A/<jf/ia-System (*ra) 
In the village-life, we had (h) the institution 
under the Vedu. grama n l (the leader ol the 
village) having its descendent in our 
modern village- Panchxy at So was (i) the 
corporation of township organised under 
rich citizens, their president and coun- 
cil — the Sies/ifAnt (S€T the leader’) and 
his SahhS All these popular institutions 
together with many others, are direct or in- 
direct, near or distant, off-springs ol the two 
sister-institutions, the Samitt and the .Sflfdia 
They bear the features of one of the to o , 
the underlying principle being either a uni 
versal, folk -cooperation, or n representa- 
tive principle as that of the Sabha 0 

1 hese and other similar institutions, 
differentiated and separate for each depart- 
ment of life, maintained in common a cor- 
porate life m our Hindu Society 

1 he PouttcAi ‘San Glia’ and ‘Gana or 


Hindu Republic* 

l ought to have mentioned above in the 
list the political institution of (i) the Sangha 
or Gana On account of* us vast importance 
l reserved it fora special notice 

Republics are mentioned in various 
„ , . Sanskrit works The codes 

oi> t)le Hmdu 

speak of separate and independent laws 
of Ganns flut mediaeval and modem com- 
mentators have confounded them with 
association of tradesmen and workmen 
losing signt of the fact that the ^mritis use 
distinctly independent terms for the latter 
the Ruq nfpaiS (Srenis) and <j«n (Paros) 
Buhler also made the same mistake in his 
translation of the Code of Manu He has 
translated it by * cot porahoti ” Ihe real and 
true meaning of the word uq was first sug- 
gested to me by a Jama Sufri In the Acha- 
> Sutla (h, 3, 1, to), there are the names 
of various constitutions which a Jain ascetic 
is asked to avoid. Amongst them there occur 
?RwiF% *tDTWf<a (do ray am, gana-ray am) 
‘states ruled by two rulers, ’ ‘states ruled by 
the whole community’ Ihis gana rayam 
suggested to me the identity of the 
gana of the Swrifis with gana~rajya 


* Ihe reminiscence of these instiiut ons are only 
retained in the polite titles of A igara Setha and 
Jagal’Sciha 1 1 tales now passing to the region of 
folklores in Northern India 


Again, when I came across the chapter on 
the ganas in the Sant < Pana of the 
Mahahhara'a,® I became quite con- 
vinced that the gana is Used to denote a 
republic and not a corporation of merchants 
or workmen 1 here in the Mahabharata, 
the treasury and the armv and thef 
foreign policy of gams have been spoken of, 
and these adjuncts cannot be associated 
with an organisation of tradesmen or 
labourers + 

‘Gana’ in ihe sense of a republic is a 
laier term The earlier term to denote 
a republican constitution was Sangha 
Terms Caw At ^' ien latter leun got 
, _ s appropriated by the Bud- 

5 ' dlnsts with the rise of Bud 

dlnsm, giiim was used to signify the old 
Sangha, lor most of the ganas or communities 
had the bangha or the republican organiza- 
tion In the Jrlha Sastra of I-Cauhlya the 
subject of Repuohcs is treated m a separate 
book catted the Sangha Vnttam I here 
two kinds of Sanghas arc described (x) 
those that live by ihe profession of arms, 
and industries , and (2) the ones winch 
claim the title of ‘ Rajan ’ ( JlsitanlftsT 
and > Amongst the latter are 

counted the Lichchivikas, Vrijikis, and 
Malfakas, whom we know, on the clear 
authority of Buddhist text-, to have been 
republican and to have called their all 
members rajaitah 

l can say without hesitation that Sangha 
is used in this sense by Panini also He also 
like Kautilya makes a distinction between 
‘the Sanghas living by the profession of 

* Ch 107 Sann Parva 

f ‘I (now) desire to hear O I elder of the Wise of 
the nature of the ganas 

1 Ho v do the ganas prosper and how they avoid 
(the polici of) bhefa O Bharata and (why it is) they 
aspire to conquer enemies and also they gam allies* * 
Maha Bharata Sami, 107 6 S 

Also 

Ganas prosper all sidedly as they always attend 
O thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espionl 
age system to the matters of (forming) policy and 
10 I he collection of revenue into the Fvcfiequer ' 
Ibid 19 ^ 

[ Translators of the Maha Bharata, not understand- 
ing the significance of the term gana, have made 
hopeless blunders in their renderings of the chapter) 
t The references to republics have been collected 
from the Sanslc it literature and discussed by me in a 
separate paper to be published shortly — K p J 
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arms’ and those living otherwise, in giving In Guzrat I he republic of the I itctatMS 
special rules for the former (V 3 114) , "as of a very ancient 

He mentions ‘ Yaudhtyas and others' as .1"? ' ” origin lliev called it 

instances of the former class (V 3 117) ,,/' f Siorijyrt or St-flutf, “ones’ 

Noiv these 1 audheyas we know from nunm own state " Smashtra and 

matic and lithic inscriptions to hate been Surat ire dev elop.nents of the same word. 


a republican ommumtt The k 
Commentary, draw ingon same old autli 
cites the KsJmdrriAds the Malm as as 
examples 1 hese, again we know from 
and foreign sources were republican 
The kasika gives the i ! tilths as a non 


The kasika lo the south tlicre wts similarly ancient a 
old authontt, Bhoj 1 constitution but no details of it 
1 as as other could tet be traced However there is 
.w from home evidence to show tint it was not 
ublican units monarchical I he mention of the Rhoja 
ia non mill* and Surat constitutions we find in the 


ir Sangha 1 hese Maiiu we know to be difama flmfimaiia (VII, 3 14)1 where 


republicans from our Buddhist documents it describes the Great Coronation Ir is 

Patamah also seems to use the term *) s ° wr,,,e " ‘here that amongst the Uttara 

Sangha m the same sense In the 1 /aha Kurus * nd ,he Utlar ! /*• whole , 

Bhaslna (4 1 4, he contrasts ,t agn.nst »»»»»««»< v « consecrated to ruenfob and 

‘the sense of a Km? ' that their mstnutions were called Vairajya 

, f , , , or ktngless Stales Furiher it is expressly 

I, u thin •j.Jmnlmt »»a*onl,< .lira mtn „oncd chapur xhit 

the wide spread institution ol the Bhikshu- , , , f , , 


the w ide spread institution of the Bhibshu 
Sangha (lit ‘ the republic of monk» ) led ti 
the appropriation of the term Sangha t< 
denote a special institution, the other tern 
Gunn which also seems to have been hnowi 


while the slates of the West were called 
‘iiar-ijMi mil that of the South Bhaujya, 
ivonarcln was to be found only in the 
Middle Gounti\ (roughly in the Doab of 


in PSmn. fi i Set «a» exclusiveli rm- * k"' 1 ' i? «ss one r>f„jhe r [eiders It i« curious 
. , * ' r | .. | , 10 uolne (tat o e of ilie reasons for the objection til 

ployed m ns place as seen from the Mali!- s.supaU to Krish. a , prince amongst an assembly 
bhitata, the Smulis, and coins of ciowned beads * as that he was noi » king * Tt e 

Comparatuely speaking, much has been ;'°'y probabh preserve, an instance of kingly hatred 
„ towards lie tree com mini ties in the classical age of 

„ jj, , . written abou* the Indian Hindu India ** 

Recorded Hindu Republics by the Greek and , . 

fomgn hlerUre Macedonian w nters on Alex- * W« «« ^ 

ander I he Macedonians had sr <t ipgsnifwu «it*Ww 

had to measure swords xvith these republics 

almost at every step in the Punjab and flittnara mejr FsHi <t ai ^ *im«r 

s ri A-syi.'tei. at zts ^ ■»»■» 

Ohara ta, the Kkaitly ts* (Ixshatriy as) the ^faetqf feiit qsi ^ efface 

bSSo ”„f ':r.u.r ;, d - h**. 

ones Cunningham his very vlcxetly M ’ ,ra fefn n S ^ ^Hint tnt() 

S,” t" uiuX ,h .r cwiVrt “Vf ” - 1 ™ •” »■ l-"t 

drove out ihe Greeks from the Punjab itl*m Uiflmr [?-q| eer qcfagq 

1 am bicl.PtJ 10 , JttHily >l.c promt- „ 

dav caste of the Arodas ( ) 0 f r, r _ - . „ . 

,b. Punjab »„h ,h« da„,„, a„J T " \ ^ tT" 

the caste of khatns of the Punjab and Sindh ™ *t T >f"K*tw 5 hfe«t»!Vqsstt 

anJ ’ r ” «*> w w «JUl 

. Up io ..... .... .. .. ,1, 

,n Sanvkul 1 leoiiirc has been po nted out I find flffl tf * H ^qet 

them in the ‘Wlha >astra uncer the name wretn as one . _ _ _ _ » . 

ol Ihe Sanghas Thor another commumw seems 5 tfrt Sif-ilil.e ^ t r «fqv)»i fyi|f*t«*n«t 

to have been flourishing; in Sndh about VS B C fhfenwtqett | 
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the Jumna and the Ganges', and the large 
monarchical sjstem (the Sam-ra/^a^ in 
the East. 

In the days of the Buddha there were a 
number of republic®, as 
(u) in llie Budh- s h ow n b> Profe<sor Kin s 
,sl 1 Davidsf, in the north of 

the districts of modern Gorakhpur, Basil and 
Muzaffarpur, eg, the republic® of the 
Lichcliavis {Vaj jams', the Malla®, the 
SHk\as,« Here l would like to indicale 
to you a «pccial point in the lustorv of our 
social institution® It was the constitution 
of lhe*e political corpora' 
[Connection 1 e- tions that lent a model to 
t»ecn the Bu ihe Buddha to organise 
dna s monastic or j perpetuate In® nionas 

sanitation and the * * , , 

Hindu republican t'C order Not on I \ the 
sjstem] name and the working s\s- 

tern of the religion® Sangha 
was borrowed from the pohtKal Sangha, 
but al«o the spirit of the former was adopt- 
ed h\ the spiritual propagandist You 
wruld «uffer me to quote here a some w hat 
lengthy passage containing the vert words 
of the Buddha to prove my thesis 

When the * chancellor of Magadhn,” de 
puled by the “king of Magadha " was 
waiting for the opinion of the Buddha as 
to the advisability of invading the Lull 
chhavi dominion®, the Buddha who regarded 
the free communities with admiration and 
affectidn^, addre®®ed the famous disciple 
Ananda in these terms 

'So long, Ananda as the Vajjians hold full ind 
frequent assemblies, so long may the) be expected not 
‘to decline, but to prosper 

‘"‘So long, Ananda, as llie Vajjnns meet together 
in concord, and rise in concord and cam out llieir 


sv stem, on which (shall have lo siy something later 

It P J 

t Ruddhist India, tlnj ters I and II 
{ The particular Saba tree of llie locaht) from which 
the Ikshtahus of the faiml) or the Buddha dented 
their title is called there even to dat Soiha mdSaikhii 
and is the same as Sal tree of Bengal, (the slalelt 
Shorea Rolosta > It is i ot ll e oak tree as gtnerallt 
considered b) f uropcan writers 

( “Let ihose o: tie Bhikshus who have neter 
»een the Tat almisa god', gate upon this coinpanv of 
(he I ichchhatis behold this coinpans of llie I ichchha 
vis, compare this com pin) of the Lichchhavis — even 
as Ihe company of latalimsa gods” Sacred Rooks 
of the East, \l, p j‘ 

1[ The generic term under which the (ichchhatis 
were included 


undertakings in concord— so long as the) enact 
nothing noi already established, abrogate nothing 
that has been already enacted, and act in accordance 
w nil llie ancient institutions of the \ ajjians as estab- 
lished in former days — so long as the) honour 
and esteem and ret ere and support the Vajjian eld- 
ers and hold it a point of dutt to hearken to their 
words ••••*»** —so long may 
the \aj51ars be expected not to det line but to pros 


(»o now Xitinda and assenWe in the Service 
llall such of ths Bhikkhtis as Inc in ihe neighbour 
hood of Kj|a galia 
[ And so he did 

1 And the Blessed one arose and went to the her 
vice Hall and when Iil was scaled, he addressed the 
Bikkhus and said 

•I will leach tou O mendicants, seven condi- 
tions of il e welfare of a commumtv I isten well and 
mend and I tt ill »pc ik 

So long (> mendicants as the Bikkhus meet 
together 11 full aid frequent assemblies so long 
as thet meet together m contort and rise in concord 
and tarry Out in lontord the duties of the order, — 
«i tong ns the Rlnkkhus shall esfiblish nothing that 
hat not ftteu already prtscnbtd unf abrogate m thing 
that has already been established, m d ml m accor f • 
mice unth the rules of the order as notv laid down— 
to long as the b 1 tiins honour an l esteem an l mere 
and support the elders of experience and long 
standing the fathers ind leaders of [lie order, and 
hold n 1 point of dutv to hearken to their words 
* * * * * so long the Bhikklnis may not be 
expected to deilu e but to prosper • 

Ihe Buddha in borrowing the institution 
, r , 0 ... fmm a political institution 

J/wV^Y ?> ’>>' •» 

can system have entertained a very 

high opinion of the strength 
of that institution Rejecting the model 
of an Empire near whose capital he was 
delivering tins discourse on the foundation 
of the Government of Ins Order, the Buddha 
accepted the principle of a republic, con- 
demned to annihilation though it stood 
under the frowns ol the Magadhan Empire 
to the knowledge of the Buddha Others 
regarded the«e institutions differently as vve 
shall see later 

T he recorded cases of the republics in 
,„,i fh e or . Pamni, the Artha Sastra, 
thodux chutes a "d ‘be Kasika have already 
been noticed, and without 
repeating or detailing them here, we may 
pass on to discuss the general characteristics 
of these institutions. 

* , °Ti* Sfaba Pari.y.bbaua SuUa. 

Sacred Books of the East, vot \[, pp 3—6 ihe 
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like Va®sa-kara,‘the clnncellorof Magadha ’ 
This was vividly seen by Kautilva and his 
contemporaries in the crisis presented by 
Alexander's invasion, when these “free 
nations" (as the Greeks called them) in 
spite of their heroic resistance could not 
help succumbing, one b\ one, to the 
superior forces of Alexander Hence 
Kautilxa, amongst others, advocated a 
studied point of obliterating these little 
sovereignties He decided to incorporate 
these state lets into the Tnipire under 
Chandra Gupta For this he would create 
breach in tlieir confederacies, he would 
offer pecuniary temptation to the leaders 
and would gradually bring about the stage 
of ‘one-ruler’ in republican units 

Gradually these republics ceased to be 
, a feature and factor in the 

jrh„rd,. 3p p t „ p „ h „ call ,, eo(Hmdu |„J, a 

About 300 sears after the 
Vikrama Samvat, we find a few of them 
suit lingering in Sindh and the Punjab 
J lad ml as of Ivautil^a still existed and so did 
the Yaudhcyas of Panini I he stale of 
Molauis in Rajpuiana was the strongest 
in the last days of Hindu republics 1 hex 
semeed to liaxe enjoyed the prestige of 


having severely defeated the Sahas in their 
earlv irruptions of the first century B C , 
which exploit afforded a basis for popular 
folk lores of the Malava leader, “Sun of 
Prowess" (the \ ikramaditxa\ and for their 
most popular “Prowess era (the Vikrama 
Samvat) a 


m * All tl e tl cones advanced b\ European scholars 
on the origin of the Malava Prow ess- Cra have 

to be characterised as one of the mo*t disappoint 
mg failures in historical studies 11 ej lack pnmarj 


Our republic®, like other popular institu- 
tion®, disappeared before the march of the 
grow ing centralisation in Hindu social life, 
a process which lasted for ten centuries 
It is a curious coincidence that the 

, . suppression of republican 

A coincidence 1 * , 1 , , 

institutions in India and 
Europe commences also contemporaneously, 
though the causes in each case were different. 
In Greece thev were suppressed because the 
Hellas could not evolve out an institution 
to meet the altered circumstances and to 
solve their h ng standing problems I hey 
were consequently extinguished under the 
foot of outsiders — the Macedonians and the 
Romans In India a new institution which 
had already come into existence was 
accelerated . and this proce®s avoided a 
fate similar to that which befell Greece 
In Greece the republics were trampled in 
the process of the subjugation of Greece 
In India tiie republics were trampled in ibe 
process ol defending ihe country I hus 
tin ugh the dcstmy of the Hindu republics 
resembled the destiny of the Greecian 
republic®, but the causes and effects were 
as dissimilar as the night and the day 
Hus is one of the very interesting instances 
in history, which are parallels and contrasts 
at the same time 

( 7 *o bi continued ) 

considerations demanded in ascientific historical treat- 
ment of a sub|ect We Indians can never accept fan- 
cies in place of our tune honoured historical tradi- 
tions their title to credence must remain unshaken un- 
til the contrary is proved bv facts 1 he archj-ologist 
and tl e pandit whether in the East or Ihe \\ est, can- 
not be justly expected to prove a historian, but he 
must not start indulging in imagination for there 
lie would stumble badl) 


THE PHONETICS OF BENGALI 


I ventured, in a previous article, to say 
something of the merits and defects 
of the Bengali alphabet as a means of 
recording the sounds of the language My 
purpose vva®, partly, to fead up to the sugges- 
tions which I am now going to make In one 
respect the Bengali alphabet, like all 
alphabets except that of the Vedas and 


that used by the Greeks, fails to mark one 
of the most important features of «poken 
language, namely, what we call “ accent ” 
I his word is roughly used 111 Europe to 
include two distinct but closely associated 
things, 1 c (1) the stress of force ( ) and 

(2) rise and fall of pitch ( ^551 3 Jfftl ) 


7 
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In India as in Lurope, stress seems to have 
become a more audible and significant 
feature of speech than change of pitch, 
and this has affected nomenclature 
Accent (originally a musical term, 
indicating pttch) has come to mean pn 
manly stress and so, in India, udSLtta, 
an udatta and svanta (terms originally 
used to denote the prescribed methods of 
chanting the Vedic hymns) have similarly 
come to be regarded as names for change 
of stress 

It is evident that this alteration does not 
mean that pitch is no longet audible in the 
modern languages ot Lurope and India 
In some p tch is obviously more audible 
than stress but since change ol pitch is 
commonly aided and accompanied by 
change of stress the same term is made 
to serve (or both Thus the characteristic 
phrasal ri«e of pitch in French which im 
mediately precedes such a pause of the 
voice as the civsura in verse is called the 
accent tonique to d st nguish t from (he 
ordinary \eibal acce if which is a slight stress 
on one sellable of a long word 

\ moments reflection will co ivince any 
cand d reader of these words that the pitch 
and stress of a language are in fact its 
most important characteristic and signi- 
ficant features as they are certainly the 
most difficult things for a foreigner to 
acquire Hosv is it that ue can tell whe- 
ther a German or a Frenchman, a Panjabi 
or a Bengali is speaking even when we 
are at too great a distance to distinguish 
the words he is using 7 Surely it is by 
what we call his ‘tone of voice which is 
precisely marked by the places where he 
puts his stresses and I115 changes of pitch 
The interest and importance of this charac 
teristic ‘ tone of voice consists in this, 
that it may possibly be a valid indication 
of hereditary and racial quality Anthro- 
pologists have given up language in des 
pair as a sign of race But by language 
they mean vocabulary the spoken words 
of which a language is composed Races 
change their vocabulary even more readily 
than they cl ange their clothes In the 
British Isles the change to Toghsh speech 
is already almost complete, and only in 
Ireland and to the Highlands of Scotland 
do a few people still use the old British 
language In France two aboriginal 


languages still survive, the Celtic Briton 
in ihe North west, and the possibly I inmc 
speech of ihe Basques in ihe South So is 
it in Bengal also In the South, as learned 
members of the Vangna Sahitya Pari«at 
have been telling us, there are Dravidian 
bilingual people In the North east are 
many groups of Tibeto Burmese tribes, 
Meches Koches Kachan®, who have either 
wholly abandoned their native language 
in favour of Bengali or Assamese, or are 
still bilingual The linguistic condition 
of Bengal is curiously and significantly 
parallel to that of Trance Trance is the 
farthest Western point to which the Indo- 
European languages had spread before 
migration to America began in quite modern 
days Bengal is on the Eastern border between 

the Sanskntic language®, and the family of 

speeches of which Burmese is the typical 
specimen French is a ‘ secondary Prakrit ’ 
of I atm as Bengali is a ‘secondary 
Prakrit of Sanskrit I hope to be able to 
show presently that there is a very remark- 
able parallel ism between the phonetic 
developement of Tren li and Bengali Like 
causes have produced hi e results In both, 
the characteristic mode of pronunciation 
differs widely from that of adjacent coun 
tries in which sister languages derived 
from the sam" stock, are spoken The 
difference in tone between Trench, on the 
one hand and Italian or Spanish on the 
other, 1$ curiously like the difference between 
the pronunciation of Bengali on the one 
hand and of Hindi on the other Is it pos- 
sible to find any clue in this difference to 
linguistic or racial origins? We must not 
forget that an important ethnological 
theory, that of the famous two Aryan in- 
vasions into Northern India, has been based 
on the languages spoken north of the 
Vindhya mountains Will a comparative 
study of the stress and pitch of European 
and Indo European languages, throw any 
light on ethnical movements in the Gan 
gene plain? 

In the first place, what are the phonetic 
facts with which we have to deal? And 
here I must ask for ihe kind indulgence of 
Bengali readers It is some years since I 
left Bengal, and, writing as I do in Cam- 
bridge 1 have to trust an old man’s memory 
for the linguistic facts I am trying to discuss 
not often the good fortune to secure 
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an opportunity of hearing the once fanu 
liar sounds of Bengali speech, and as it is 
now my occupation to impart the elements 
of Bengali to young Englishmen, my ear 
for Bengali sounds may have been vitiated 
by perpetual hearing of Bengali words mis- 
pronounced by beginners On the other 
hand, my friend Mr Birendra Kumar Basu, 
res, has been good enough to make some 
phonographic record* for me, and I have 
been largely guided by these in making the 
following observations Take the word 
“pronunciation’ In an English sentence, 
it bears a strong stress on the penultimate 
audible syltable It becomes pronanshi- 
eshan, the subsidiary syllables being some- 
what slurred in comparison with the em- 
phatic esh Note, too, that the vowels are 
pronounced with the consonants that jollojo 
them Take, non, the same word at the 
end of a French phase (l have already 
explained that in Trench the close of a 
phrase— the advent of a pause — is marked 
by a rise of pitch accompanied by a change 
of stress) Take the phrase “ Je n’aime pas 
sa prononciation ' Here you will find that 
the vowels are uttered, \ety clearly and dis- 
tinctly, with the consonants that precede them 
There is an emphatic accent tomque on the 
last syllable We get something like >2t c3l ft 
'Sit ft §, with a rise of tone on the final 
syllable lake, now, the same word, and 
put it at the beginning of a Bengali 
phrase Say, for instance, “ Pronunciation^! 

r Does not the stress fall 
naturally on the first syllable of the phrase’ 
Finally, use the word in a Hindi sentence 
Say “ us ka pronunciation mujh ko pasand 
nahin hota,” and you will find that the 
stress has travelled back to the place it 
occupies in English speech 

This peculiarity of Bengali intonation 
markedly affects words borrowed from lan- 
guages whose accentuation is different 
Compare, for instance, with jamma- 

baudi Take words like ’Sfta'I- 

»rla1, c.'U.JT'o l ?t ^ ^fhsl, &.c S.C 

and observe how the change of stress affects 
the quantity of the vowels, chiefly in the 
way of lengthening the sound of (hose on 
which the stress fall* Sometimes this will 


change a monosyllable into a disyllable, 
as in the case of ?lV*l, A-c 

Take, now, any piece of ordinary Bengali 
prose, and mark the 'tresses I ake, for 
instance, the following passage from an 
elementary Reader, which Mr Basu has 
kindly read into my gramophone (l have 
marked the mam stresses — as l hear them— 
with two strokes ( ll ;, the subsidiary stresses 
with one stroke) 

1 l l 1 l 1 l 1 

qtsFF -®ipni c=? 

t 1 1 1 i 1 t 

iitti 1 

arm -sftw sftre Bftrci ^1 1 

To my ear, each of these stronger stresses 
is preceded by a recognisable pause I his 
is ever more noticable when longer words 
are used, e g ? 

I have, provisionally, called these changes 
of pronunciation “ stresses ‘ No doubt in 
each of them there is a change of both pitch, 
stress, and often “ quantity " or length of 
sound It is difficult in some languages to 
tell which is the dominant, the audible ele- 
ment In English, and German and Hindi, 
it is certainly stress of force In French, it 
seems to be a rise or fall of pitch Jn 
Bengali, stress and pitch seem to be so in- 
timately combined tfcit it is difficult to say 
which is the dominant, the audible quality 
Subject to correction by those who have 
more practised and accurate hearing I sug 
gest that in Bengali the stressed (initial) 
syllable is pronounced in an an uddati tone, 
and that the syllable which follows is 
slightly uddata 

Be that as it may , since in matters of de- 
tail we are likely to differ at the present stage 
of phonetic enquiry, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the pronunciation of the languages 
of the western part of the Gangetic plain 
differs from that of Bengali very much in 
the same way as the pronunciation of Italian 
or Spanish differs from that of French J/j 
Trench and Bengali alike, there is an accent 
tomque, with this difference that, in Trench 
it is usually terminal , in Bengali, it is 
usually initial 

Now we know that from very e«,rly times 
till a comparatively recent date, there have 
been settlements of people from the west m 
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Bengal I veil now, most til our Bengali 
gcntr\ claim 1 western origin md can show 
that their incest in. dwelt in Ivaniuj, or 
some other part of Upper India May not 
these settlers have brought the Prakrit which 
has developed into the Bengali language, is 
Roman c donuts brought into (jaul the 
popular Latin which has devetope ! into 
I rench, ousting ihe or gmal Celtic speech 
as mere handfuls of I nglisli settlers carried 
the Lnglish language into Cornwall and 
Wales, into Ireland and Scotland’ In the 
two litter cases the settlers introduced a 
richer an I more civilised vocabularv But 
obsene the local ‘ tone of voice adapted 
the new words to its own traditional musn 
Anyone can till in • Irishman ora Scorch 
man by his stress and pilch even if he he t f 
purely Tnglish heredity Moreover m some 
cases this indigenous intonation u accom 
pamed by indigenous forms of syntax and 
l" 10m . not ,hc ,ame ,h,n R he true of 

Bengali ? Way not Be. gal 1 be an Arvan 
speech (its vocabulary is almost wildly 
Prakrit ic) pronounced m a Dravidian or 
fibeto-Burman fashion’ 

This brings me near Ihe end of my quite 
tentative and diffidently suggested argument 
We know that many of the people who now 
speak Bengali are of Drav.d an ong.n in the 
’ ,f ''betollumai ong.n it the 
North and North east 

Would it not be possble by a careful 
comparison of tie soun Is an I idioms of 
Bengal, with those of Hind Tamil and 
say Mech, .0 discover how the qualities mat 
distinguish Bengal, from the o her lan- 
guages of Northern India came into exist- 
ence 1 am tempted to cite some Bengali 
idioms winch to me seem to have had an 
ong n in some ‘ agglutinative speech But 
my enquiries into such matiers have been so 
supeincial and undertaken amid so manv 
lti. anj hindrances thai I cnnnnt attach 
much weight to them My quite humble 
ai 0 V*. raer , el > ,0 make a suggestion which, 
in the hands of more competent persons with 
belter oppo, turn,, e. In, research ma) po„,b- 
y prove hutllt We hit e to account f „ the 
fact that thou Ji the vocabulary of Bengali 
i‘ a'""" wholly InJo Luropean the vneabu- 
I try of Hindu settlers from the West, its 
characteristic intonation differs as widely 
from that of oil er InJ la n languages as the 
pronunciation of I rcncl. differs from that of 


other luropean langujge* Ihe result, to 
my car, is singularly pleasing, to both cases, 
\ ilc too, tli it in b jib cases, the nit mation 
has uff-cittl prosody, so that in Bengali and 
I rench alike we get * syllabic” terse, lines 
composed of a fixed number of syllables 
which the car has no difficulty in counting 
without much help from a sense of 
* quantity nr the recurrent beat of stresses, 
which is the audible quality , for instance, 
in I nglish verse One is tempted to pause 
in order to inalysc the fall of stress, the 
change of pilch in Bengali verse, but that 
is obviously a matter for native students 
r f Bengali mein 1 will only say this 
much -that, subject to correciion, rt seems 
time that in the *HPI 5 s ?, which may be 
taken to be. 1 lie. cquivilem of the 1 rench 
Alexandrine, the metrical effect 1$ produced 
by the sense of a recurrence of syllables, 
xv 1 lit a cx>ura alter the eighth syllable 
Ihe only stresses which are invariable seem 
to be those on the fust and ninth syllables 
A I rench Alexandrine consists of u 
syllables with an accent tomqne on the 6 th 
and 121I1 syllables Note that, in each case, 
the dominant syllable marks a metrical 
pause, in the Bengali preceding, in the 
Trench following the emphasised vowel 
I have n*ither space n ir the competence 
required to g> ml) questions (always 
matters of heate I controversy) of prosody 
But I make the «u„gc*ti in fir what it is 
worth that in languages such is English 
and Hindi, in which stress in the audible 
quality, the music of verse is governed 
clicfly by recurrent heat, and the caesura 
becom-s negligible while in languages, 
such as 1 rench an I B ngali, in which pitch 
cither prevail* over or is equally powerful 
with stress the cx ura has a tendency to 
beco uc the fixe 1 and dominant clement 
in verse 

If I have mentioned prosody at all it is 
only because to some ears metre is an aid to 
detecting the characteristic music of a 
U , 1 j‘»P= I shall not be suspected 
oil Join to be dogmatic making any 

' T statement. |„,|c pa ‘ r \ 

have been dcalmg n U.IIicult subject,, on 
which opinion 1, much divided even m 
Lurope, where such studies hate long been 
• ’'V 1 "* lcrc phonologiet, have OC- 
' c , 1 quickness and iccutacy ol eat com- 
parable with that ol the early l„d,a„ phtlo- 
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logists to whom we owe the Indian ,n 

comparably the completed early attempt to 
record spoken sound S merely desire to 
suggest a possibly fruitful line of enquiry to 
the nmv numerous hand of Bengalis who 
are making a serious and scientific study of 
their own beautiful and supple language. 


1 he path to which I venture to point the 
way is that which leads to the comparative 
study of the phonology of Bengali with that 
of adjacent languages, and especially of 
those languages which are being supersed- 
ed in Bengal itsell by Bengali 

J D. Asdersos 


IS THE PRICE LEVEL CONTROLLABLE - * 


I T is a plain fact of common observation 
that prices have risen all over the 
world, not e\cepting even the econo- 
mically most backward countries People 
now have to pay more lor their food, 
clothing, fuel, etc , than their lorelathers 
did half a century ago \ glance at the 
accompanying diagram, prepared by Prof 
Irving Fisher, of the Department of Political 
Economy in Yale University, explains 
clearly that the prices of necessities and 
staple commodities have increased 50 per 
cent in 15 years Prof Fisher is not only 
a sound political economist but a mathe- 
matician of the first rank Before entering 
the Department of Political Economy lie 
was one of the Foremost professors ol the 
Department ol Mathem itics bo, Ins con- 
clusions are not merely die * hy pofliesis of an 
economist” but based on scientific and careful 
mathematical calculation Prof Fisher 
believes that lie “has a practical remedy for 
the steady and inexorable rise of prices, 
popularly called the high cost of living” 
It is certainly worth while to consider the 
remedy which this veteran rising economist 
of America has discovered after a thorough 
research of many years It is for this reason 
1 like to introduce his ideas to the reading 
public mostly in his own w ords 

Various causes of high prices have been 
discovered ranging from Trusts and Tariff 
down to the American hen , but the follow 
ing are the most generally accepted 
l Increasing Gold Supplv 
2 1 he I rusts 

• lliose who ire interested m Prof lusher s tlicorv 
should rcid his book— the Purchasing Power of 
Money MacMillan Co, New\ock 1912, pp 492 
1 he book is a nch addition lo economic literature 


3 The Tariff 

j The introduction throughout the world 
of better stan lards of food, sanitation, and, 
clothing 

5 T he growing demand for luxuries, 
and — in the U b at least — an increase in 
‘‘the spirit of extravagance and wasteful- 
ness ” 

According to Prof Fisher all of these 
causes, except the first one, might be re- 
moved by legislation and education To 
him, and to mmy other economists of the 
day, the cause of the increase in prices or 
the increasing cost of living is found in the 
enormous increase in the gold supplv, all 
other ficlors but play a very insignificant 
role in r using the price level 1 he purchasing 
power of money is continually decreasing 
with the increasing gold supply 

Money performs two profoundly important 
functions in the complex society of modern 
civilization It serves as a token of ex- 
change and as a measure of value I he 
clear distinction between these (no func- 
tions of money was clearly drawn, for the 
first time, bv Mr I urgot, the great Finance 
Minister of Trance m the middle of the 181I1 
century Leon Say, in lus essay on Turgot, 
reports the Trench Minister’s theory 0/ 
money in the following passage 

' Before gold and silver liad become the pledge 
representing every kind of wealth exchanges, accord 
mg to Turgot, were made in kind Measures of 
wheat wee given in exchange for measures of wine 
1 he competition betneen lliose who had more or Jess 
need of i given commodiiy determined the current 
value of each commodiiy relatively lo all ihe rest 
Any commod ty could thus become the equivalent of 
iny other, and could be used as a common measure 
for comparing oil er commodities A given quantity 
of wheat worilj eighteen pints of wine would liken 4 
buy a sheep, or a piece of tanned leather, or a certain 
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quant ty of iron thus all these things had in trade 
the same value But not all pints of w nc aie of the 
same value and I 18 p nts of Xnjou wme will bu\ 
a si «cep c ghlecn pints of Cape wine will buv *etcral 
sheep In order to avo d the confusion rcsullu g 
from the appl calmn of the same tern of lb hr s of 
variable qual tics it was found ncccssarv to clxiose 
as a measure of the s due of oil ei commodities a 
com mod tv always identical ets> 10 transport and 
capable of being preserved wul out altcrttio 1 

Such a commodity u ts found in gold and 
(or a time it served the purpose admirably 
because the production of gold was then too 
small to affect the purchasing power of 
money Out with the discos cry of gold 
mines in California and Australasia and the 
improved mining method the stock of gold 
has greatly increased Now , gold is not a 
fixed measure of commodity prices, but a 
veiy unstable one. The effect of this ever- 
changing value of gold is well expressed by 
Tisber 

A laboring man who put $ too in % savings bank 
filteen years ago ai d now withdraws t is 8 150 fondly 
imagines tbit h» has fifty per tent more tl an be put 
in but wl en he come* to ‘pend it I c Ti ds tliat his 
whole 8 ISO will buy 110 more il an his or g nal 8 lira 
would have bought in t^A In rvVcr words, the 
depreciation of gold 1 vs tricked I m out <f ill his 
interest Naturally I e is di-aionleiilcd and warns to 
attack sometl ing Vie dots not much care what 
He is one of the mill on* of victims of a si rink ng 
dollar, just as /o years ago his father may have been 


one of il e null ons of v ctims then suffering from an 
appreciating dollar 

InsteaJ of a standard which first benefits the 
creditor at the expei se of the debtor, and then bene Ills 
the debtor at the expense of the o editor let vv> have a 
system whch gives a square deal to all 

We Inve standardized every other unit in commerce 
except the most niporlant and universal unit of all 
tie unit of purchasii/ power WJat businessman 
would consent for a moment to md e a contract in 
terms of yards ot cloth or ions of coal and leave the 
sue of the yard or the ton to cl -cnee 7 Once the yard 
was ll c t,irtl» of a mail In ruder to make it constant 
we have standardized it We have standardized our 
new unis ol electricity the ohm the kilowltt, the 
ampere, and the volt but the dollar is still left to the 
chances of gold mining 

There exists no natural standard of mea- 
sure in this world Almost each nation 
has got standards of their own but they are 
a\V government-made Tor example, at 
Washington there is an acluat scientific 
measure of a meter, made of platinum, and 
ts highly taken care of from heat, cold and 
oih-r climatic changes A similar standard 
is carefully preserved by the Lngiish in the 

tower of London and by the Hensh in 
Pans I rof 1 tsher here urges for a um- 
verval and scic.it, fit standard of money. 
And how can tins be attained ? Prof 1'isher's 
proposal is 
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of prices.’ Such statistics are to day published 
bv the I ondon* Economist tile bnited States Bureau 
of Labor the Canadian Department of I abor and 
several commercial agencies such as Brad- 
streets. The index number o£ the Bureau of 
I abor is based on the wholesale prices of 2->7 com 
modules and shows from y car to year the extent to 
vvhch prices on the whole advance or fall The 
index number show s the average amount for all the 
23; A Statistical Bureau as for instance the pre 
sent Bureau of Labor or an International Statist cal 
Office would compile and pub! sh these statistics pen 
odically and the actual prices on which they are based 
If at any time the official index number showed that 
the price level had risen one per cent this would be 
the signal of increase of one per cent in the \ irlual 
dollar 

It is necessary to explain here what Prof 
Fisher means by the phrase “virtual dollar” 
In his own words again 

“ Briefly stated the plan is virtually to increase the 
vie jrht of the gold dollar The aim is to compensate 
for losses in the purchas ng pow er of gold b> virtuallv 
putting- more gold into each dollar As fast as each 
gram of gold loses in purclasng pover the lo>s is 
offset by adding the necessary number of gra ns of 
gold to the dollar 

He goes On further to «ay , show ing thereby 
that if this scheme is adopted throughout 
the w orld, the purchasing power of the money 
will remain stable He sajs 

* An increase in the wc gl t of ihe dollar would tend 
to increase the purchasing power of ihe dollar and lo 
reduce the scale of prices hvidenilj if wc can find 
some way to increase ihe weigl t of the dollar just 
fast enough to compensate for ihe loss in ihe purclns 
ing power of each grain of gold we shall base a fully 
'compensated dollar that is a dollar which has 
constantly reslored lo il anj purchasing power it may 
lose b> gold depreciation \\ e has e now a dollar of 
fixed we gbt but varying purchas ng power L (lifer 
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the plan proposed we should Have <» dollar of fixed 
purchasing po ter but zaryxng weight 

It seems impracticable to adjust the gold 
com by continual!) recoining it to the vary- 
ing values of gold bullion But Mr Fisher 
finds a remedy here, too 

F xisling gold coins would remain unchanged 
and new gold coins would simply become what the 
silver dollar now is token coins Or better they would 
be l ke gold certificates mere warehouse receipts 
or as it were brass cl ecVs (or gold bull on on deposit 
in the treasur) Otherwise expressed gold coin would 
be merely gold certified es printed on gold instead of 
on paper l hc> would be U'ed exact!) as gold certifi 
cates are used — namely issuable to the gold miner in 
return for his bull on and redeemable for those who 
wished bullion for export or in the arts. ’ 

In a sense Prof Fisher’s plan may be 
described as a plan to restore the ancient 
custom of semiorage on gold com 

It would be readily acknowledged that 
the measure we use in monev transactions 
to day is hardl) scientific Industrial and 
commercial panics are largely due to the 
accltvitcus and declivitous tendencies of our 
measure of value Unless a stable unit is 
discovered the world is sure tq suffer from 
the evils of our ever shifting measure of 
value Jt is a good sign that there is a bill 
before the U S Congress for the establish- 
ment of an international conference on 
Ihe cost of living \nd in this conference 
Prof Tishers plan for creating “an un- 
shrinkable dollar" requires a grave con- 
sideration and minute criticism. 

H K Raksuit. 

1 J tscoxstrt, IS-} 
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Their Faith 

T HE history of the conversion of Kash- 
miris to Muhammadanism has been 
told in a previous paper * As to 
their faith it i« in no way an exception to the 
general rule, the natural law of assimilation 
and adaptation The Muhammadanism 
of India is not the same as that of Arabia 
or Persia or 1 urkej, in its outward form, as 
* Modern ’Review for November 1912 pp 47^ — 


prevalent in tho«e countries The spirit 
may be the same but the form is different 
in different countries Without any fear of 
contradiction from mv orthodox Musalman 
brethren I may safely add that in quite a 
number of cases Muhammadans, in some 
countries, among the indigenous popuiatton 
have come to believe in or practice certain 
things against which the Prophet raised his 
voice l his point is amply illustrated and 
borne out by a careful study and examination 
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of the Muslim fail)* in ilie vale of Kashmir 
I he 'pint of the Muslim f-vith— their 
staunch adherence to their faith sml bro- 
th iliood, the tense of equality 1* least in 
the mosque— and it* resultant evils— arc 
all there to be found among the Mu*alntans 
of Kashmir, who were onlv la» a dozen 
centuries ago all Hindus But tl ev have re- 
tained also much of the Hindu spirit fon 1- 
ncss for symbolic worship reverence for 



A Home of the kashm n Mu<a'nnans 
mystic ascetics and some of the remnants 
of caste I he staunchness of faith and 
sense of the superiority of theif rsm, Islam, 
was forced upon my mind by an ignorant 
boat man, the first Kashmiri I spoke to On 
my telling him that he was one of us, Hin- 


dus, and vve woulJ be gl id to, welcome him 
back imong't ourselves, he, with a proud 
intonation, silenced me In siting that it 
was the Inbit of Hindus and Christians to 
change their fanh, hut not their* 

I was yet ten and two miles below my 
destination— brniagar Down below the 
toad, across the Jhelam, there was 3 village 
with a pagoda shaped shriru, at one end 
ol the village Die village vs as entirely 
inhabited by Musalman' i lie pagr da-likc 
temple was a fswrrrt Zrvarflf It was not a 
mosque It was a tomb Hut it was not a 
tomb of a King or Queen It was a -sepul- 
chre of some Muhammadan sunt- a pir 
'llieZiyarai whicls is to he found almost 
in all purelv Musalman villages, i«, so lo say, 
the ctntte ol the Muslim faith in Kashmir 
I rue ihc worship of pin is common among 
Muhammadan peasants of the Indian plains 
dso but vvnb the Kashmiri Musalmaus it 
is a regular institution and llieir faith, 
devoticn pleasure, festivities are all concen 
trued at 'he /ivaral 

Ilie /iyarat buddings are very good 
specimens of Kashmri Musalman archuec- 
turc Ihc most magnificent one is the 
wooden Ziy arat, Sake- Ha Milan Salicb of 
Srinagar on the bank of the Jhelam It is 
a superb piece of art Its construction does 
not allow itself to be displayed at its best 
in photographs 1 have looked at its balcony, 
its doors and upper panes with wonder and 
admiration I would have visited it more 
frequently but for the looks of those keep 
mg the gates and pointing to the begging 
bowls They expect every suitor, be he a 
Musalman pilgrim or an agnostic tourist, to 
present coins there There is tery beautiful 
work irside the Ziyarat also, but even in 
broad day light it is too dark within It 


is illuminated during the sacred worship 
days and ordinarily with a few lamps at 
night There is a free school for Musalman 
boys attached to ihis shrine which they call 
Shake Ilamdan Saheb One thing very in- 
teresting about this huge and picturesque 
construction It is said that before the 
coming of a Musalman pir there in whose 
honour the Ziyai at lias been erected, there 
lived a Hindu goddess who was subsequently 
expelled from the spot She, now, »s sup- 
posed to be dwelling under the plinth of 
the Ziyarat On the foundation, above the 
ground, facing the mer (Jhelam) there is a 



1 1 a/rat Dai Moslem Shrine containing a hair <jf 
slab ol stone sn the masonry oE the founda 
tson which is worshipped by the Hindus ol 
hrinagar I hive often seen, from the 
river, the picturesque scene of Muhammadans 
kneeling for morning praters in the court- 
yard of Shahe llamdan Saheb and Pandits 
worshipping the symbolic stone below ° 

At Hazaratbal, about three miles off from 
Srinagar, on the banks of the Dai lake, 
there is another type of Ztyaral It differs 
Irom oilier Ziyirils both in its contents and 
construction —it is a unique thing One 
of the auspicious and sacred days for 
Hazaratbal fell on a sultry day of the month 
of June People approached the spot partly 

* My explanation for this legend wh cli I provi 
sionally offer judg ng fro n ilie I i story of proselyusalion 
and ico 10c! ism in Iva h nr is \ ery I kely qu te correct 
In Kashmir most of lie Mnsalnan shrines tombs 
and mosques ire bu t out of the materials of and 
on the pi nti s of Hindu temples It seems ll ere 
was so ue H ndu Goddess Temple on this spot 
nhch was pmly destroyed by Sahe Hamdau 
Saheb who bull or n whose honour this 7 iyirat 
called after him has been erected 


the Prophets beard in a glass tube kashmir 
by land and partly bv water The approach 
to this sacred spot of the kashnuri 
Musahnans was in itself an interesting 
affair — men and women a ll hurrying m 
crowds so joyfully The sacred spot is 
approached both by land and lake The ma- 
jority of those going from the town do the 
journey by boats — Dongas and Shikaras 
Out the people of the suburb all come for the 
most part by land, on foot till they reaefi 
a ferry where every one, young and 
old, man and woman, throws himself or 
herself m the canoes quite unmindful 
of the consequences of overloading 
Perhaps 1 was in the last batch, for when 
1 reached there at about 3 p m they bad 
already commenced the first prayer of the 
afternoon Human figures looked like the 
ripe corn plants being swayed by a strong 
gust of wind — kneeling, rising and muttering 
prayers 1 he culminating point of their pious 
devotion and blind faith made itself mani- 
fest in the exhibition of a hair of the 
prophet’s beard. Within the shrine fn a 
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glass tube t is said a hair of the Prophets 
beard is preserved The mullas in charge 
bring it out and exhibit it to the passionate 
crowd from a platform holding it aloft 
while il e devotees of the imprisoned sacred 
hair look towards the hands of the priest, 
who does his best to impress on every 
pilgrim the aweinspiring sacredness and 
existence of the hair within that tube 
which alone ever> one does see Wh 1e the 
motionless mass keeps on gazing at the 
hair in the cavity of glass standing in the 
courtjard with joined pains in mode of 
reverential salutation each individual 
mutters a Persian verse— which I am afraid 
excepting the mullas none understands 
As tendered in English by Prof H Cox 
it runs as follows — 

* ° apo de of God come to rov compla nt 
O prophet of God l ha e none bui ihce 
D fficull es arc before me 1 am n d stress 
O apostle of God thou art suthc ei l for me 
It is still a strong belief of the devoted 
Musaltnans of Kashmir that a hair of the 


prophets beard* is still preserved in the 
tube Some people approach it close and 
touch the sanctified tube Its touch IS 
supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
healing the blind Presents are offered by 
the pilgrims The prajers and worship over 
nearly all the people indulge m sales, pur - 
chases and amusements I !,e compound, 
on that daj turns into a regular mart with 
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size, excepting the temple of Madura I 
am not taking into account art, beauty or 
utility or the solidarity of the building , but 
a» to dimensions no wonder if it surpasses 
anything of its kind The ceiling is sup* 
poited on sen long and (hick cedar beams 
whose number is so large that it baffled mv 
attempt to count their number and made 
me feel as if I were actually in a cedar 
forest 1 was told that the number of the 
wooden pillars was 180— a mystic num 
her always This huge structure is almost 
quite in ruins and does not encourage a 
long slay within 

A« far as I could see, I found the 
ignorant Musalmans of Kashmir as faith 
ful, religious and superstitious ns the 
igrorant mass all the wot Id over There is 
much of real religious spirit and godliness 
among them and as evidence of tins 1 refer 
to a school of immstrels of Kashmir and 
a type of songs which are by no means only 
the property of mystics but are popular 
imong the people as well I have given 
elsewhere two Kashmiri songs rendered into 
I nglish by Dr Ananda k Coomarswami 
bearing on a different theme nnd of a differ 
ent spirit , nnd now I give below two more 
songs, one, the long one, rendered by Dr 
Coonvarasvvami from the original of a 
Kashmiri minstrel, and lhe other translated 
by l»rof Cox They give just an idea of lhe 
religious fervour and spiritual ideals of 
kashnim Mu*alntans in a nutshell — 

O my soul hrtfr ml be asliamc I 
If you I now II m il tn keep il at knowledge 
ll IS dull (0 Ml dtlrts 

Rfincil her ll ou ait not (lie reward of man but 
of God ] 


You should be afraid for y our life 

Somehow keep hold of the curbing sin 

O dweller, whence have you come, to whom were 


\ ou aie forgetting y our name country 
t est you be put to shame at home O empty pocket 
If 3 ou know Him then keep that knowledge 
1 lie knife of the buicher is sharpened O sheep. 
Why do you teel nothing in your heart? 

Death would part one limb from anolher 
Only the log knows what teeth the saw has 


I ike a worm Death cuts at your life 
When he begins also will make an end 
Gofarwho was sad lias been grappled with the 


Wake not the s tect pea biller 

Oh single spend your days with the saints ' 

If you know Hi n then keep the knowledge * 


I have «ccn the I riend in many places, 

I have <cen Hint son etintes an old man son el mrs 
a youth 

Sometimes playu g as 1 cli Id 
t hate seen the I riend in many places * 

I hate seen Him a Wurman at l! e Ivaabi. 

I hate seen the h riend in many places * 

1 he«e two songs do credit to the faith 
and religious conception of the ignorant and 
illiterate Musilma ns and render unneces- 
sary further delineation of and comments 
on their faith 


Mus-asdi Lal 


• Pei dered into 1 i gh It front i Kasl nt n p endo- 
pi itrsrphic ict git «' *« g It Dr At anda Coomara- 
'■» mv "-peci illy st nt I y tl c Doctor tor my n e 

* D and tied u to 1 ighth It J’ufcs or Ifoincid im 
( ov ftom ll e II I dubtam so g wing I y ll c RtliSal nm 
boatmen of Kashmir Origin ll> gnuibj |>rnf Coxin 
a note in 1/ ff for December i<ji i cominci ting on 


LDINliURGH INDIAN ASSOCIAIION 


1 ts afier an existence of jo years since 
us inception in 1883 that the Edin- 
burgh Indian Association formally 
opened a commodious and well appointed 
club house for the use of its members on 
25th February last. It is the first and per- 
haps the only tnsniunon of its kind in Great 
Britain and 1 doubt not that a brief history 
of its origin ard development and a dcs- 


cnpiions of its rooms, together with a brief 
elucidation of its aims and objects will 
prove of considerable interest to my coun- 
try men at home and abroad. 

The Ed-nburgh Indian Association was 
founded in the year 1883 with the modest 
aim of prov iding opportum lies for social inter- 
course between a handful of Indian students 
that lived here An Association of students 
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it had naturally to arrange debates and dis- 
cussions a* the ontj possible means for the 
fulfilment of its objects But as the new 
spirit developed, a larger and larger exodus 
of students in quest of newer knowledge took 
place from India and m Edinburgh as 
one of the roost renowned medical centres 
of the world their number increased With 
the increase in their number*, their amts 
al«o ro*e higher But it was not earlier than 
1902, that an acti\e propaganda began to 
be carried on lor the acquisition of a club 
house, where opportunities for social in- 
lercouse and development of social virtues 
could be greater and larger 1 he Professors 
and also roan) citizens of Ldinburgh not 
ablj Lord Salvasen, the Marchioness of Lin- 
lithgow and the late Sir James Gibson, co- 
operated with the movement in a manner 
which cannot be too much apprecnted 
An Indian Bazar was held and its first 
session was opened by the present Prune 
Minister Mr Asquith Simultaneously w ith 
the Bazar came a notable donation of Its 
50,000 from the Maharam of Vizianagram, 
owing to the kindly interest tal en b) the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and the Countess 
of Minto So far there was a record of conti- 
nued successes for the Association, but un- 
happily things changed and there was a long 
breakof o\ er four \ ears in which the A*socia 
tion engaged in an unfortunate squabble in 
connection with the trust of its funds THe. 
whole atmosphere had changed , Indians, 
instead of being looked upon w lth s\ mpalliy 
and sometimes even affection, as was the 
case before came to he placed in an at 
mosphere of d strust and suspicion some- 
times void even of common humanity 
fhe whole squabble was concerned with the 
matter of election of trustees and admission 
of ladies into the Association premises 
1 he appeals for funds had emanated from 
the Indian Association, but the funds collect- 
ed were to be placed under certain specified 
trustees The trustees wanted the entire 
control of the fund*, including the election of 
future trustees, to be placed in their hands, 
and flail) refused the admission of ladies into 
the premise* The Association contended 
just the opposite Between these two ex- 
tremes there was alwajs a pos*ibiht) of 
compromise, but mutual distrust and sus- 
picion thwarted such a consummation 
fhe court was appealed to but the judg- 


ment hardl) improved matters Ultimately 
however time proved a soothing remedy, 
matters improved and a compromise doing 
justice to both the parties was effected 
A Trust Deed was registered in December, 
1912 ard to day Indians here and their 
friends and well wisheis are rejoicing at the 
restoration of mutual good will and under- 
standing 

There are many of m3 countrjmen who 
doubt if such an institution is at all a neces- 
sm But this »s an objection which can be 
hardl) maintained Ours is a large countr), 
in extent equal to the w hole of Europe minus 
Russia in population about eight times as 
great as of the United Kingdom It is therefore 
a supreme necessity that one of the prelirm 
nary works in connection w vth the larger ta*k 
of buildingan Indian nation must be concern- 
ed w ith lire bringing of Indians from different 
corners of India to a sphere of social 
equality, mutual understanding and good 
will 1 hat such a sphere, full of good will, 
and stimulating co operation ts provided by 
the Association cannot be disputed 

I here ire also some who denounce it as 
positive!) harmful, in as much as it might 
lead to a loss of social intercourse between 
ihe people of the country and ourselves 
There may be a reason for such apprehen- 
sion but a true appreciation of the situation 
in this country will prove that such a fear 
is ill fpunded and unnecessarily pessimistic 
No one can doubt the supreme importance 
of social intercourse between our compatriots 
of this countr) and ourselves, but up till now, 
there has hardly been made any headway 
towards it and there *eems hardly a pros- 
pect of its being made, at an) rate in the 
near future So long as Imperialism of 
the Milner type dominates the people 
here, any hope for a genuine social inter- 
course is absolutely out of the question 
Social intercourse must imply social equality 
and if this equality is denied either 
direcll) or indirectly any social intercourse 
worth the name is impossible Unfor- 
tunately such is the condition prevailing at 
the present moment, which has been further 
intensified by the growth of the new spirit 
m India, which after all is a direct antidole 
to the rampant Milnensm There are 
however a few high minded souls who are 
absolutel) above «uch bias, and it is 
alvvajs a pleasure and a profit to be in their 
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company Hut there are many more who 
open their doors to us cither through 
what Mr L S Montagu describes is “Im- 
perial motives' or in the hope of snatching 
us from the den) by directing ns to the 
crow Whatever opinion one may have 
about these motives one thing is certain 
that they prevent genuine intercourse Indiv 1- 
dual ellorts, therefore, however wth mlen- 
tioned they may be, easily lend ihemsclves 
to misrepre‘entation and consequently to 
suspicion and distrust in place of affection 
and confidence Besides opportunities for 
misrepresentation only increase with the 
ever increasing espionage activity of ihc 
India Office ft is, therefore, necessary I hat 
if social intercourse is to be maintained 
between the Last and the West a new me 
thod must be introduced which should be 
immune from the %u‘p>cion and distrust that 
attach to individual efforts That \* why 
Mr B P Naidu the president m ihc 
couc«e of his speech of welcome on the 
occasion of the formal opening ceremony 
said 

I speak mill confidence and 1 am not n tl e least 
oier-opi misl c lhat tie ex stence of an instilulion 
Ike ours so uell organised and so fully conscious cf 
its responsib 1 1 es is an absolute quile an imperative 
necessty to mainUm and further lhat intercourse 
between the Erst and lie West which we so much 
desire and the absence of wl ich we so much deplore 

lhe other great aim of the Association is 
tube a sort of advisory and information 
Ueareau in educational matters in this 
country A very large committee has al 
ready been formed and consists of promi- 
nent students from the difftrent branches of 
study — Law, Arls, rngineenng, Agriculture, 
Medicme' — elected for the purpose Scores 
of letters have already arrived and from 
the way in which their replies are reciev 
td it appears that the Association 1$ 
proving useful to many of my country- 
men at home The Association does not 


to us as well as to the people of this countr)*i 
who tt is proposed will also be admitted to 
such lectures 

Now it remains for me to describe the 
rooms md write jij some detail about the 
opening ceremony. The house issiluaied 
at No ii George bquare and is rather three 
minutes walk from lhe University It has a 
veiy healthy locality and consists of a large 
Debating Hall, Library and fielding room, 
two Beading and Writing Hoorn*, Smoking 



claim to be a rival of the official Advisory 
Council in London, but it is sincerely hoped 
that the informauon and advice given by 
the Association, based as they will be on the 
actual experience of students, would be far 
more useful than those derived through red- 
tapeism and departmental routine The 
Association also intends, as it gets more 
firmly established, to arrange courses of lec- 
tures in the different vernaculars of India 
which cannot but prove of great advantage 


SlR Wll LIAM TlhNLK, kCB, 

Princ pal and Vice Chancellor, Edinburgh L’nnersit) 
and Conversation Hoorn, Billiard Room 
and Bath Rooms No arrangements for 
refreshments have been made, yet tea, coffee 
a "J* grated waters can be had at any lime. 
All the rooms have been neatly furnished 

Tu.u rc 6«d to sanitation and comfort, 
fr ’ , ' m P Qr 'ant Indian papers, as also 
those ol this country, have been subscribed 
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for The Library yet remains to be furnish- 
ed and it is hoped that before the )ear is 
out a good ‘supply of important books of 
reference in the different branches of study 
will he secured for the Association The 
forma! opening ceremony of the rooms 
was performed on the 26th February in the 
presence of a very large gathering Never 
before in Edinburgh at any rate, has there 
assembled such a large gathering of Indians 
and Britishers inspired by mutual good will 
and concord Professors and citizens with 
their wives and daughters thronged in num- 
bers and added solemnity and dignitj to 
the auspicious occasion It was a most 
happy idea that the Association should 
have unanimous!) resolved to have the 
rooms declared open bv Sir William Turner 
—the Principal and Vice Chancellor of the 
Universit) than whom Indian students in 
this countr) hive hardly a more constant 
friend and a truer well wisher It i» now 
an open secret that it is due entirely to his 


attitude of impartiality and justice that 
the Edinburgh University has so far remain- 
ed tnamenable to the advances of the India 
Office In dajs of strife and trouble we 
have learnt to look upon him as our sincer- 
est guide and philosopher The thunder of 
applause and spontaneous waving of hand 
kerchiefs and shouts of hurrahs that met Mr 
Naidu s words with which he garlanded 
Sir William on the occasion, “1 am ex. 
pressing the common sentiment of every 
Indian when 1 express the hope that )Ou 
may long be spared, shine as the bright- 
est jewel and be at the helm of affairs of 
this most famous Universit) * sufficiently 
testified to the extreme gratitude and esteem 
in which he is held by the Indian students 
in Great Britain 

Sayeo Mohamcd ZAkt 
Indian Association, 

Edinburgh 


THE DISCOVFRER OF IRON ORES FOR THE TATA 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


T HE interesting account of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Sal chee which ap 
peared in the March number of the Mo- 
dern Review is silent about the discovery 01 
theGurumaishani iron ore deposit which sup- 
plies the raw material to the Works Glow- 
ing accounts of the Works and of the early 
history of its inception and establishment 
at Sakchee have, from time to time, appeared 
in the press, but nowhere have we seen any 
authentic history of the discovery of the 
rich deposit I his is unfortunate parti- 
cularly on account of a false impression 
under which credit for the discovery is given 
to persons who have no title to it Strange 
ly enough, these persons quietly take the 
credit, while the name of the real discoverer 
is not so much as mentioned We should 
have expected Mr Kshirod Kumar Ra), who 
evidently took some pains to collect facts 
about the Works, to trace the lustor) of the 
discovery of the Ores However, the facts 
are simple and should be stated, not merely 


for dispelling the erroneous impression but 
also, m ordinary fairness to Mr P N Bose, 
the discoverer 

Mr Bose had long been familiar with the 
iron deposits in the Central Provinces, es- 
pecially in the Districts of Raipur and 
Jubbulpore He had published reports on 
these deposits in the official Records of the 
Geological Survey of India The late Mr 
J N Tata who conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing iron woiks in India, on a large scale, 
was, m 1^03-4, prospecting for iron in the 
Central Provinces He came across the 
Dhulh or Dallee deposit in the Raipur 
District This deposit had been discover- 
ed by Mr Bose in 1887, and his report on 
it was published in the Records of the 
Geological Surve) Vol \\, Part 1, under 
the heading “ I he Iron Industry in the 
Western portion of the Raipur District” 
After his retirement from the Geological 
Survey of Ipdia, Mr Bose was emplo)ed, m 
1903, by the late lamented Maharaja of 
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Mourbhanj to make a Geological Survey 
of his State, particularly with a vie v to 
find out its rtuncral resources lla Slate 
of Mourbhanj was a blank on the Geologi- 
cal map of India and Mr Hose was the first 
Geologist to examine it In the course of 
his exploration he found the unusually rich 
iron-ore deposit at the foot and af mg the 
slopes of the Gurumaisham lull, besides 
other minerals in dillerent parts of the 




mi •?/ 


State. He published his “ Notes on the 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Monr- 
bhanj " in the Records of the Geological 
Suriey, Vol W\l Part 3 About the 
find of iron, Mr Hose wrote as follows — 

* The cl lef mineral wealth of ll e Slale consuls in 
■Is iron ores which are possibly amoi % the richest and 
most extensile in India In the Uamangliali sub 
d vision, they occur in quanl ly at tl e following locali- 
ties — 

(l) At lie fool and along the slopes of the Guru 
maisham 1 ill in all directions except the eastern 
oter an area of about e ghi square miles. 

(a) Near Bandgaon in Jjaranda pir 
(3) At the foot and along the flanks of the Sula pat 
Badampahar rai ge ontl e soull ent border of 
the Bamai ghali sub dms on from kondadera 
to Jadl anpos , a dislanceof some twelve miles 
In the Panchpit sub d vis on tie ores occur at 
diverse places along tl e foot of Ihe hills wh ch fni ge 
the Simhpahar range on the western and southern side 
from Kamdabedi and Kai tikna 10 Thakurmunda, a 
distance of twenty five miles 
fn May urbhanj proper iron ores occur at several 
places in the Simhpahar range, as near Gurguria 


they were also niton itcred .1 phee* m the vubmoii- 
lane triu invt all uning iheSnnlipilur range on the 
eastern side— as near Ken !ua (ilosC to Sorsob la), and 
at a place two suites west of 11 tldit 

Ihe <rts exer] t whin Irampi/iltd occur almost 
exclusively in ihclrvns Urn strict, especially in associa- 
tin' Huh banded I 1 m di e riuarl/tes Usually, they 
consist of I cm vine lid limou'C Hut thick and 
rati ct extensive deposits of magnetite were met with 
ai Ihe fool and along the flanks of lie Gurumaishani 
till south east of kolnsila east of Sundol, and also 
near kot spill May. wet le also occurs in quantity near 
llindgion an 1 in Ihe kondldcri Jndhanposl arO 
I he average ore in lie Haiti ■n„hw »">! Panchpir 

subdivisions will probably be found to contain above 
In if not above 6, pi refill t f inrtall C iron, 

Ii is sers d 11 1 cult to make even id uppr< violate esti- 
mate of the q ivivtuv <1 atiiible iroi-ores. Hut it 
would prol iblv be no exaggeration to say, lliat a 
praclicilly inexhaustible supply lor -evtr it furnaces till 
1 modem cede inav be vilely depended upon I be 
ores arc cis Is vccc‘sil !c from ll c bull GhalsiU sec- 
lu n ,iT tie Bong if Nigpur Baikov. and a fine of ay 
or v> m Irs wi uld lap the Guru inarsham area A* 
will be noticed liter on Ii nc-.tonc m the form of tufa 
occurs ii several | I ices in ind close to the iron area 
1 1 ere ire a good many fimil c» of smellers in the 
ground dcvciibfd above and ihe irem they turn out 1* 

I «ld m I igh estimation Ly the people But the fur- 
nac<\ are ll e smallest and Ihe bellows the (east power- 
ful ot any I base seen in use any wl ere in India, The 
smelters llercforc select ihe softest ores, which are 
generally very lar from the best Wien I showed 
them a few pieces of magnetite, they pronounced these 
to be mtre Slones and quite useless as iron oies' ' 
While Mr Tata was prospecting lor iron 
m the central Provinces, as stated above, 
Mr Hose had already found the Guru* 
maisham deposit Coming to know of 
Mr 1 ata’s idea', Mr Bo'e, in February 1^04, 
drew his attention to the Mourbhanj iron. 
He pointed out ihe richness of the deposit, 
ns enormous extent and its proximity to 
the Bengal coal field* From his previous 
•ntiniaie knowledge of the iron deposits of 
the Central Provinces, Mr Hose was enabled 
to declare emnhatically in favour of the 
Mourbhanj deposit Mr. Tata died shortly 
after this, but Ins enlightened sons took up 
•he matter ami com men fed negotiations 
tvtth Mr Hose It is not necessary to state 
“e negotiations in detail Suffice it to sav. 
£** la ' as reilistJ the value ol The 
Mourbhanj deposit and got an expert, Mr 
I errm to examine it Mr Perrin with his 
assistants, and accompanied by Mr Bose, 
v is'ted the Mourbhanj deposit during the 
coiq weather of 1904-1905 They carefully 
exaimned the deposit and the results 
conrt ne<1 by th T fu,, y confirmed Mr Bose’s 
conclusions and justified ht, annc.pat.on, 
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as stated in his “Notes" mentioned above. 
After this, Tata and Sons, took, first, a pros- 
pecting license, then, a lease from the Maha- 
raja of Mourbhanj, prior to establishing the 
Iron and Steel Works at Sakchee 
In connection with Mr Bose’s work at 
Mourbhanj, the Englishman wrote, on the 
25th May 1904, as follows — 

• One of the greatest difficulties in the wav of those 
who are desirous of venturing their cap tal for the pur 
pose of developing the main promising mineral de 
posits of India has hitherto been dearth of qualified 
prospectors in ibe country ll is not al all uncommon 
to hear cases m which owners of propenv having 
reasonable grounds for risking a certain sum of 
money in testing the value of their lands, are not 
sufficiently confident of success to venture the heavy 
outlay necessary to bring out a qualified expert from 
Europe who besides the heav> expenses of the 
journey would require pay for the six week, required 
for the double voyage, during which his time would 
be of no value to his employers Until recently no 
one seems to have had the courage to lay himself out 
to meet this want, but a start has at last been made 
by Mr P N Bose B Sc h G S who lias reccntlv 
retired from the post of Deputy Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey Mr Bose has a satisfactory 
record of over 20 years active work on behalf of 
Government, and his papers published by the Geolo 
gical Society of I ondon the Asiatic Soc ely of Bengal 
and in the Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey show, besides a wade range of scientific 
subje ts, an intimate knowledge of the economic 
aspects of geology Mr Bose has u ith commendable 
enterprise, now laid himself out for private engage 
ments, and we hear he has the full confidence and 
ready co operation of his former colleagues, with 
whom ha remains in close touch On the recam men 
dation of the Director ot the Geological Survey Mr 
Bose recently undertook an economic survev on behalf 
of (he progressive Maharaja of Mourbhanj where 
his work has been attended with conspicuous success 
and it is hoped that other zemindars will show simt 
lar enterprise in taking this first essential step towards 
developing their estates by having their mineral re 
sources diagnosed by an expert, who, besides a „ene 
ral knowledge of economic geology has that intimate 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of Indian condi 
lions which detracts so seriously from the value of the 
temporarily imported expert In Ins preface to the 
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recently revived Records of the Geological Survey the 
Director invited the co operation and criticism of pn- 
vate woikers who serve a function for which a Go- 
vernment Department is not a convenient instrument , 
and in his recent recommendation of Mr Bose's en- 
terprise he has show n a practical expression of his 
sentiments 

1 he .Unting- Journal of London wrote 
thus on the 3rd December 1904 

The latest oistnct of the prospecting tn which we 
have an account is that of the State of Mourbhanj, 
one of the States of Orissa The area was 

prospected by Mr P N Bose during the winter of 
last year I he prospecting area has only been par- 
tially coiered and it is possible that the portions as 
vet unprospected may yield indications of minerali- 
safirns not less interesting than the districts which Mr 
Bose lias already visited 

It will thus be seen from the above, that 
the credit of the discovery of the very valu- 
able and extensive iron deposit at Guru- 
maisham is due entirely to Mr P N. Bose 
ft vi as fortunate that a person of the culture, 
enlightenment and progressive spirit of 
the late Maharaja was the ruler o[ 
Mourbhanj, and it was fortunate, also, that 
the serv ices of Mr Bose were available at 
such in auspicious period The result is 
the largest Indian industrial enterprise 
The combination of Bombay, Orissa and 
Bengal was certainly not unhappy in this 
instance 

It may be of interest to note that Mr. 
Bose discovered another rich and extensive 
deposit of iron in the Patiala State, an 
account of which is to be found in the 
Geological Records, vol \xxur, 1906, under 
the heading “Geology and Mineral Re 
sources of the Nornaul District, Patiala 
State " The difficulty in working this 
deposit on modern lines is the absence of 
coal anv nearer than Bengal Under an 
enlightened ruler the difficulty may be 
overcome 

B L Mitter 


THE MASQUE OF LEARNING 

Devised by Professor Patrick Geddes 


T HE Masque of Learning which was 
played a year ago at Edinburgh, in 
celebration of the twenty fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of University Hall, 

9 


was so successful that it was developed 
into two Masques —of “ Ancient Learning” 
and “Medieval and Modern Learning" and 
played to crowded audiences by 1000 
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performers orchestra aod choir The second 
section— that of Medieval and Modern Learn- 
ing — has just been presented in London, 11-15 
March in the Great Hall of the Universitv 
of London ( Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington) by some 500 players, with 
musical illustrations by orchestra and chdir, 
and has met with an enthusiastic reception 
It is trul\ a pageant of education through 
the ages representing bv typical perso 
nages and 11 cidents the course of \\ estern 
learning from the time of the fall of Rome 
through 1) the medieval period religious 
mil tar) academic up to (a) the great Renais 
sance or Revival of Learning in Lurope with 
its outburst of scientific discovers its d ve 
1 pment of art and literature its exploration 
of the Larth, its education drama poetr) 
and so to its gradual decline then (5) the 
great synthesis oi knowledge in the 
Encyclopedists ol the eighteenth century 
in Sweden France Scotland Germanv 
and (4) the period of the Present and the 
opening l uture The whole panorama 
f rms a synthesis of the intellectual advance 
of Western Lurope during hfteen centuries 
compact of interests of varied kinds we 
can merely summarize the many Lpisodes 
The Prologue scene suggests the fall of 
Rome and the triumph of the Barbarian 
invaders women are carried off warriors 
slain senator and Christian priest fall 
victims in the figlmng and the Goths 
cry is Delenda est Roma But the 
boasted destruction alike of Rome and 
Christianity is to he fals Red bv events 
and at the close the very chit (tain of the 
Goths Ataulph, later Romanized as 
\dolphus, proclaims that though in early 
days be had sought unly to destroy Rome, 
yet now he ‘eeks to do justice according 
to her laws 

I hen follow the Medieval Lpisodes open 
uvg vwtlv a stately awd dvgnvVitd scene repre- 
senting Moslem Culture Haroun alRaschid 
the great Khalil of Bagl dad surrounded by 
his Wazirs and officers in siale, receives am- 
bassadors and scholars Irom tributary Persia 
and from tl e Western Khali fate of Cordovi, 
envoys and pundits from India and manda- 
rins from China, nobles from the Lastern 
Christian Byzantium and one from the Em- 
peror Charlemagne at Aachen they form a 
picturesque group, in winch, however, the 
last named will not stav— his mission over 


he moves off, as if to suggest the coming 
conflict of the Crusades Played by 
1 gyptians, Indians, and other Oriental 
friends, m splendid robes and jewels the 
scene was gorgeous It pas*es , and Omar 
Khayyam is seen, declaiming some of Ins 
verses — disillusion of Sultan s pomp and 
philosophy’s argument and he too passes 
scattering a shower of petals from his faded 
rose 

We come to the tune of the English king 
Alfred, after his wars He is seen with Ins 
Ouetn as defender, organizer, civilizer, 
educator he teaches his own children he 
receives visits from Bishops and Monks 
Vikings and explorers bring offerings, there 
is a Negro embassy from the mythical Pres 
ter John of Central Africa his own ship- 
builders come, with their model of a vessel, 
early precursor of the British Navy the 
whole an interesting symbolism ol the grow 
mg order and civilization and peace We 
are next shewn the phases of the Religious 
and Knightly Orders, beginning with the 
first hermit bt Anthony Then S Benedict 
and his monks, at their work of study, teach 
mg prayer, with their noble Rule of produc- 
tive labour, famous later as Master builders 
always famous as thorough students and of 
exemplary life After a brief interlude of 
the <tudent lovers Heloise and Abelard, and 
their separation, and embracing of the 
monastic life we are shewn the Knights 
Templars and witness the cerrmomal of 

dubbing a Knight by the Grand blaster 
l he secular life and learning content 
porary with all this is then shewn, and iltc 
beginnings of Universities — in a typical gieat 
Medieval Tairof trance, say of Montpellier 
and Pans in the 13th and 12 th centuries 
full of joy ous activ ity — trade fun, song, dance, 
dispute subdued awhile during the gentle 
passage of the Benedictine Abbess and her 


culture at its best was fully open to women 
and with no small results When the pedlar 
pretends to faint, we see the Barber Surgeon 
and the Herbalist Leech at strife,— whether 
to bleed him or dose him, «nd who shall be 
u T a , so ,s P r *fig u red the medical 
schools of the burgeons and Physicians, 
wnose olden quarrel is still unsettled There 
are hot discussions between the Domtmans, 
m Mbertu* Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and 
the I ranciscans in Duns Scotus, the subtle 
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Doctor, and among tlie teachers and students 
may be seen the young Dante herein is 
suggested the rise of the University of Pans 
And now arrive some Moorish merchants 
bringing strange manuscripts, unreadable 
until the arrival of Michael Scot, the astro- 
loger of the Emperor Frederick II, noted for 
his Arabic studies and Moslem sympathies 
and thus are discovered the works of 
Aristotle 1 It was out of the subsequent dis- 
cussion, by clerics and laymen, scholars and 
wranglers, that arose the medieval Univer- 
sity This whole Episode of the Fair is 
interestingly complex Professor Geddes 
himself writes 

Non here are the roots of culture in folk culture 
and the origins of its higher institutions m popular 
oi es more manifest than in the origin of Mcdiexal 
l nwersmes for these despite their great debts to 
ihc iloister urre essentially lay institutions arising in 
tie life of cities The word Limcrsita> of old 
impl ed a gild of any kind of bakers or any other 
craft as well as of what ue non cal) a profession like 
med cine and law 

To this naturally succeeds some types of 
the senes of Academic Foundations, more 
particularly British— Bishop Walter de 
Merton founds Merton College, Oxford 
and Devorgilla de Baliol founds Baliol 
College Kmg Robert found the famous 
College des 1 cossais in Pans Wardlaw, 
Archbishop of Sr Andrews, found St An 
drew s University and receives a Bull from 
Pope Paul III dedicating the College of 
St Mary , and the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities are also founded by their res- 
pective Bishops — this sequence being ga- 
thered together into one striking pageant, 
of ecclesiastics, ladies, knights, monks, 
scholars, beneath floating silken banners, 
and as in other scenes, with appropriate 
music 

1 he Medieval Episodes end with the Me- 
dieval Learning, which is reproduced from 
the Chapel of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence— symbolic female figures of the 
Tmium and Quadnvium, representing “ the 
sacred seven ” subjects of the Medieval 
University curriculum, each with a repre 
sentative exponent seated at her feet For 
the Tnvium — Grammar with Donatus, Rhe- 
toric with Cicero, and Logic with Zeno and 
for the Quadnvium, Music withTubal-Cain, 
Astronomy with Ptolemy, Geometry with 
Euclid, and Arithmetic with Pythagoras — 
a synthesis of symbols which still retain 


their value in our day, although ue still 
await the artist, scholar, scientist, phifo 
sopher, religious teacher, who shall inspire 
their modern counterpart and development 
lhe second section of the Masque — the 
Renaissance or Revival of Learning in Eu- 
rope,— -is ushered in by several typical pre 
cursors We see the rise of Optics — Friar 
Bacon in his prison cell, occupied with his 
“Opus Majus” and using his magnifying 
glass, opening thus a wide vista of the 
telescope, microscope, and the rest rather 
Berthold Schwartz, also a Franciscan friar, 
inventing in a bare laboratory his explosive 
gun-powder, destined to transform military 
life and industry itself And with the min- 
gling of witchcraft and science, we see 
Faust, first as magician conjuring up Helen 
of Troy and Mephistopheles, and then as the 
traditional inventor of Printing directing 
the working of the first press by Gutenberg 
and apprentices a type of science, strug- 
gling through hypothesis and error towards 
the lights ol knowledge and its applications 
in power, a veritable Promethean, tnaugu 
rating a new era 

The Renaissance is then figured in several 
fine Episodes In Italy, in Florence, that 
foremost of Medieval cities, we are taken 
to the Court of Duke Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent and Isabella d Este, crowded with 
famous men and women, courtiers, artiste, 
scholars The versatile Leonardo da Vinci 
enters, with his bird-like flying machine, 
a prophetic model, and followed by La 
Gioconda (Mortna Lisa) ever since famous 
in her portrait Then follows Politician, 
the great classical scholar and glory of the 
University of Horence The entry of a fugi- 
tive Greek scholar from Constantinople with 
his manuscript®, and their subsequent ap- 
proval and printing indicates another great 
step of progress in learning there is a vain 
protest made by the typical surviving medi- 
cal pedant (played by Prof Geddes himself H) 
against this invention of the enemy, 'this 
“new and damnable Greek ’ but the printing 
press triumphs, with all that it connotes, 
and then follows after the printers the 
figure of the young Albert Durer as bov 
apprentice bearing an actual copy of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle on the preparation 
of which he served his apprenticeship 

From this learning, with its humanists 
and books we are ' the w der cos- 
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mogony — to the exploration ol our planet, 
the survey by Hunvtnuy ol her estate, 
typified in the voyage of Columbus to dis- 
cover America We are introduced into 
the Spanish Court, ol the joint sovereigns, 

1 erdinand, lung of Aragon, and Isabella 
ihc Catholic, Oueen of Castile tnd I con- 
just alter the conquest of the Moors and 
after the Crusades n culminating lime in 
the history of Spam Surrounded by eccle- 
siastics, princes, ladies doctor* cartogra- 
pher* they giee audience to columbus, who 
bungs his Charts his Majvpa Nlundi and hw 
Globe In the end the King and Cardinal 
and the others will have nothing to do with 
him and leave the Court but Isabella 
lays her hand upon the Globe and pro- 
nounces her immortal decision 'I will 
assume this expedition for my own crown 
of Castile If the funds in my treasury be 
not enough to equip it, I am ready, I 
pledge my jewels 

I he Renaissance in England is next sug- 
gested Sir 1 horoas More, statesman, scholar, 
churchman, serene martyr — a high type of 
Renaissance character and education intro 
duces to King Henry VIII 1 rasmus and 
Holbein, representatives of the new learning 
and art and then in a vis id "colch scene, 
Mary Queen ol Scots, with her lour Maries 
receives the great preacher John Knox, 
who pleads for the grant of ecclesiastical 
funds towards the establishment of those 
Parish Schools which have since been of 
such great service to Scotch education 

1 he culture movement of the “s acious 
times of great Elizabeth' is compressed into 
a characteristic scene of authors, poets, and 
others in the Mermaid Tavern Ben Jonson 
is seen presiding over the punch-bowl 
at one end of the long table, and Raleigh 
is at the other end between are Dray on, 
DekUer, Camden, North, Chapman, Editor 
of Holinshead, Shakespeare in the centre, 
then riorio, Fletcher, Beaumont, Donne— a 
jovial symposium of wit and wine and song 
and tobacco’; Ben Jonson calls for a 
parting glass and toast -they drink to 
‘ Honest Will ' and Shakespeare's brief 
phrase of thanks is immortal— 1 0 Rare 
Ben Jonson 1” 

King James comes next, receiving with 
meet re«pect the scarlet robed Dons from 
Oxford, and with condescension the young 
and rising Tranci* Bacon, who offers his 


‘Advancement of Learning and receives 
the honour of Knighthood. Ihc latter begs 
to introduce a humble friend and play- 
wright, Will Shakespeare, who offers Ins 
play of “Macbeth," but receive* scant notice. 
Ihc Translators of the Bible also receive 
little notice from the impatient King, 
mindful perhaps of the old Scottish 
theological disputations. The obvious sug- 
gestion m tins scene is that posterity has 
reversed those contemporary judgments, 
for “ the Authorised Version of the Bible 
Stands by lar the supreme achievement 
of English Literature, though with Shake- 
speare a noble second Bacon’s Lss^ys 
may be at most the third, while of 
the "lucubrations of the erudite conlmu- 
ators of the humanists the very names are 
forgotten *’ 

I lie later Renaissance developments and 
contacts of science, so great in the fertile 
seventeenth century, arc next expressed by 
three Lpisodes Napier, the ingenious Laird 
of Meccluston, vs vn his study, busied with 
his famous *’ Bone*,” the first calculating 
apparatus, and his wonderful invention of 
logarithms, one ol the greatest labour- 
saving and power-increasing inventions of 
Hutnmity he receives as visitor Henry 
Briggs of St John's College, Cambridge, 
destined to continue his work Next the visit 
of the young John Milton in 1637 at Florence, 
to the astronomer Galileo, old and half blind 
and sad, (played by Prof. Geddes), and 
his peep through the wonderful newly- 
invented telescope And then the foundation 
of the Royal Society by King Charles 11, 
with Sir Christopher Wren and a band of 
other notable scientists and learned men 

The dose of the Renaissance Education 
and its decline to its too recent levels are 
figured in two scenes Yhe first is based on 
Robert Browning’s poem “a Grammarian’s 
Funeral' 1 1 he next shews Dr Whackem 
and his gra nmar school boys— the birch 
taking precedence of the Grammar 1— Pro- 
fessor Dry-as-dust, with his dullness and ped- 
antry, discarding the natural flowers, and 
teaching by catalogue, and Miss Png and 
her “Academy for Young Ladies" teaching 
Deportment and Acco nplishments and the 
use of the Globes ' Prof Geddes compares 
this with the «cenc of the ancient Tnvium, 
and says 

* Miss Pr g is noil ng if not Grammar, Dr,\\ fntkem 
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is all (or Rhetoric, and Dry -as dust for Logic for it is 
these three that shrn ellea into Education Primary 
Secondary and Higher Grammar with its propriety 
Rhetoric with its passion Logic \\ th its good form 
jet the first and last absurd and futle vvh le the 
second as the emotional element became brutal and 
\ icious This contrast of antique idealism and Re 1a s 
sance decadence m ght be folio ved far further in every 
City of so called educat on 

The third series is of the Encv dope lists 
who built up the orderly and definite system 
of knowledge They are typefied as 
fallows — 

1 Swedish Shewing the return to Nature 
Linnaeus and his students carrying on their 
botanical observation and work in the field 
and falling upon their knees in ecstasy at 
the wonders of Nature 

2 French A gathering of notable Tn 
cyclopedists in the Paris salon of Julie de 
1 Espinasse and the final volume of the 
Grafede Encvclopidie is brought in and dis 
cussed David Hume Adam bnnth Diderot 
the Abbe de l ‘Epee, ’ Rousseau and several 
ladies are among those present and a 
stately pavane is danced bv two couples 

3 Scottish A gathering of many Edin 
burgh notables at Adam Terguson’s house— 
Robert Adam bungmg his model of the 
University Buildings and James Walt the 
model of his Steam l ngine Adam Smith too 
is there , they suggest the Industrial Re- 
volution Robert Burns, with his brilliant 
genius and strength, comes m and presently 
meets the voung lad Walter Scott 

•j German Immanuel Kant on his 
daily walk and meditating his great revolu 
tion in thought Goethe and bJuller — the 
brothers Humboldt, representing science and 
learning — the brolhirs Gremm representing 
philology and folk lore with TroebeJ, Pc* 
talozzi, and children, suggesting the great 
educational revival 

And as the final expression is more filly 
in music than in words, a figure representing 
Music passes, bearing the mask of Beethoven, 
surrounded by laurel 

The final section, highly synthetic and 
elaborate in its conception, represents the 
Prc«ent and the future in the union of the 
University and the Citv Symbolic figures 
of the racultte* ancient and modern, enter, 
and Mma Mater is enthroned bv them sum- 
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manzing them all, and shewing the unity 
of learning She of course stands for the 
long storied past — she is Lve the Wisdom 
of Solomon, Minerva, the matron Roma, 
Sancta bophia Mother Church, the Univer- 
sity Novv enteis the majestic Mother City 
of I ondon 11 ith her champion giants and 
her Mayor and aldermen She takes her 
place beside Alma Mater the City side by 
side with the University The latter signs to 
Memory to recall the Past, and she convokes 
the long historic procession of the bearers 
of the l orch of learning ancient, medieval 
and modern, from the archaic Prometheus, 
discoverer of Tire onward through Oriental, 
Creel Roman, Celtic periods, down to Musica 
— thev hand on the torch until it reaches 
the Present To her then the City beckons 
and she calls forth the new torch bearers — a 
procession of modern figures expressive of 
the activities of the modern city — an angel 
bearing the model of St Paul s Cathedral, 
craftsmen of all kinds artists of Business 
of I lealth (even the Sweeper) of Fine Art, 
Colleges Culture institutes and the Avia- 
tor enters as the modern Hermes messenger 
of the Future 1 he future comes running 
m and tal es from the Present the I orch of 
Learning And then enters Hope— she is 
followed by Peace though as yet at a 
distance Music joins the hands of Alma 
Mater and City— the former gathers for the 
City the npple of Knowledge for which all 
hold out their hands, and the City returns 
the gift with grapes she gathers from the 
\ me of Life 1 his beaunful scene is full of 
ihe svmboli'm of the unity of Labour and 
Learning City and University and of civic 
and cultural progress it is at once a veri- 
table Mystery Play in itself presented by the 
University for the enlightenment of the 
citizen and a veritable Morality Play, pre- 
sented by the City for the edification 
of the scholar and the great and wonderful 
Masque fittingly ends m this great syn- 
thetic 1 ableau * 


W. 

Sole He mvsq ie is eiplv ned in two booklets a 
fbe Ma<queof \ncent I earn ng ind The Vaiqueof 
Med evat and Modern Levrnins, publ shed b> Ged les 
and Colleagues Tl e Outlook loner, CaviL HU 
U nbvrgh i't<ce fjJ each 
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AGRICULTURAL DEMONS T RATIONS 


1 \ the Bengal Legislative Couni.il, the 
Hon bit Mr Kerr in reply to a question 
of the Hon ble Mr Chakravarti said 
that ‘District Agricultural officers will 
organ se and supervise demonstrations to 
show in a practical manner the benehual 
results of improved methods of agriculture 
and of the use of new implements and 
machinery,’ and that they will also ‘collect 
information about crops and agricultural 
practices Now our Agricultural Depart 
ment has been in existence for little less 
than half a century During this time 
Asia has seen the rise of nati ins from the 
lowest depths of barbarism to the \erj top 
of civilization During this long time our 
Ngncultural Department has oeen feeding 
our agricultural population with these de 
monstrattons and these informations about 
crops and agricultural practices And jet 
the public are not aware that these costlj 
demonstrations of the so cal'ed "beneficial 
results of improved methods and ‘new im 
plements and machinery' have made much 
impression on the agricultural population 
of Bengal The Agricultural Department 
does not publish statistics to show that 
these ‘ beneficial results, whomsoever else 
they maj have benefited, hav e reallj bene- 
fited the agricultural classes of Bengal It 
is time now to consider whether there is 
not something radically wrong m our 
methods of procedure,— w hethervve have not 
been rolling a ‘'isj phus's stone these many 
years The object of the Agricultural De- 
partment is or at least ought to be primarily 
to train our agricultural classes to 1 itiproiej 
methods of agriculture, or speaking more 
correcilj, to introduce among them more 
profitable methods ol agriculture \\ estern 
methods of farming requiring complicated 
and expensive raachinerj are usually spoken 
of as improved— though they would not 
necessarily be more piofitable for the Indian 
Ravat We should never forget that the 
Indian Raj at has to work under conditions 
so radically different from those of his 


Luropean brother, — that there cannot be 
anj presumption whatever, that because a 
machine or a method is profitable for a Tu- 
revpean farmer it will also be so for an 
Indian Ravat It is enough to saj 
one often meets with people who make ibis 
mistake I he Raj at is indeed a farmer 
but his European brother would be 
ashamed to dignifj linn with the title of 
farmer — a name that even the crowned 
heads of 1 urope are proud to bear An 
aver ge Luropean farmer lias a farm extend- 
ing over many hundred* of acres, while 
the average Indian Rajat lias a farm ex 
tending over only three or four acres A 
l uropean farmer s laud is usualij situated 
m one compact block and well fenced in, 
while that of the Indian Rajat is divided 
in a number ol v ery small plots and that 
too scattered in opposite directions in one 
neighbourhood, — so that it is impossible 
to fence it in While the European farmer 
1$ usually a large capitalist, the Indian 
Rajat has almost no capital, except what 
he can borrow from the Mahajan at a 
fabulous rate of interest on the security of 
his small holding 

In suggesting improvements or giving de 
monsirations for the benefit of these Rajat«, 
our agricultural experts— specially those who 
are imbued with European ideas— should 
never love sight of the conditions under 
winch the Rajat has to work Labored 
and expensive demonstrations can do little 
good to him Scientific methods of treat- 
ment requiring the careful handling ol 
Chemicals, often poisonous, are altogether 
out of place — till the Rajat has received a 
general as well as some technical education 
lhe imported machinery and implements, 
even such cheap ones as the Planet Junior 
hand hoe costing only Rs 20,— are too 
dear for the Rajat Indeed we have to 
proceed very cautiously — studving all the 
conditions under which the Rajat has to 
work There is no room for any displaj 
The scientific agriculturist ts to imagine 
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himself a Rijat, anil as if he were a 
Raja t himrelf, should try without anj 
increased outtaj of capital, what science 
can do in the waj of either reducing 
the cost or of increasing the out turn 
Before the Indian Rajat has learnt to stand 
on his own legs, jou need not waste \our 
time and the public mone\ in teaching him 
to flj m an aeroplane 

\o less an authoritj than Dr \oelcler 
after completing his sun ej of the agri ul 
Hire of India and after coming into direct 
contact with the agricultural classes ga\e 
the Rajat as a class great credit for com 
mon sense— 'Supporting him in some of his 
time honoured practices which had been 
ridiculed by the superficial critics among 
the experts of the \gncultural Department 
It is not to be expected that the Rajat ig 
norant and illiterate though he is — with his 
strong instinct of self preservation will be 
misled bj those demonstrations of the Agri 
cultural Department which are occasional J> 
given at fairs and wr/us much like brillt 
ant pjrotechmc di«p)a\s to surprise and 
amuse the Ravat We should be glad il 1 e 
does not regard these demonstrations as 
traps to decoj him from his old moorings 
to follow a will o the wisp ol uncertain 
and untested methods and implement- and 
compass his own ruin 1 he Rajat will not 
also be befooled bj mere nnagmarv tables 
ol probable costs and out turns or anjthing 
short of the actual emplojment of capital 
for profit-— for the Ravat though apparentlv 
so simple has enough brains to look upon 
the tables as a mere jugglery of figures 
Hi* instinct of sell prerenation makes the 
Ravat to reject the untested opinions — 
however well grounded — of the mere <cienti 
he expert who in the Rajat s eves, s eems to 
have no permanent interest at stake in the 
success or failure of thc«e opinions Tor 
nearly the last thirtv vears the agricultural 
department has been advertising new mi 
pleiucntsand macluneij, mostly of Luropean 
or American make, but the agricultural 
classes have not -ared for them— though 
perhaps in rare care 1 (hev have learnt bv 
bitter experience not to care lor them 
Ihrce or four years ago we remember to 
have seen in a rice null ol Howrah, an »nt 
proved nce-huller — the “Lngelberg — of 
American make, which cost the proprietor 
»ome hundreds and did verv good work for 


a few dajs— as the proprietor told us but a 
single screw happening to be lost b\ acci- 
dent it became useless and there it ltv for 
jears absolutely of no use, for that screw, 
the proprietor told us could not be replaced 
in Calcutta Let the reader imagine how 
the Rajat farmer in a remote countr\ 
place would fare with one of there improved 
implements of foreign make Thus an im- 
proved implement however useful in the 
countrj of their birth, may be not onlj too 
expensive for the Ravat, but from his ignor- 
ance or carelessness in handling them 
may be a positive source of loss to luni 
Simiiarlj with regard to the so called 
improved methods ol Agriculture What 
may be in the eve of abstract science of the 
highest value in agriculture may from the 
atmosphere of ignorance and illiteracy in 
which the Ravat lives moves, and has his 
being may be almost of no value, if not 
positively dangerous for the Rajat lake 
for example the elaborate work done l>t the 
entomologist or the mycologist m Agricul 
ture f liej have alrcadj made and are Mill 
making large additions to the worlds stock 
of knowledge regarding the insect and fun- 
goid pests of the farm T he vvotk thev do 
is indeed verj good work in the abstract 
but in reference to the illiterate Ravats of 
the countrj, the value of their work is almost 
ml 1 he entomologist has been recommend- 
ing the use of Caibon bisulphide as the 
most effective remedj against insect attack 
on stored grain Let the reader think whether 
urihina measurable distance of tune the 
Ravat can be trusted to handle such 
dangerous chemicals J he mjcoJogist w ith 
his Bordeaux mixture or his corrosive subli- 
mate would not fare any better Before the 
Indian Rajat has learnt to walk, jou would 
not expect linn to soar Indian agriculture 
in its present stage will not thrive if fed on 
such pabulum Between scientific agricul- 
ture as imported from the West and the local 
conditions in winch the Indian Rajat is 
born and brought up, there is at present a 
great gulf which must be bridged before the 

one can be adapted to the needs of tht 
other l would mean no reflection on xnv 
class of c-spcrls as such, and jet for the sake 
of truth l am bound to s3> that tobridge this 
gull the agricultural policv of the Govern- 
ment needs to be » * bv rxperts 

ihoroughlv familiar rtion* 
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who should be allowed to take ihe initia- 
lise organise plans of work to suit all the 
endless variations of local condition among 
the Rayats m different parts of India - which 
in ihe nature of thing is impossible for any 
foreigner, however exceptional his talents or 
his education 1 to grasp 

lo male the Agricultural Demonstrations 
nuen by the Agricultural Department 
effective — the fir*t thing to be done is to 
cor vince the Rat at that even with such 
re'ources as 1 e possesesx it is possible to 
make a larger profit than he actually does 
It 1$ a great mistake to use all the resources 
that the Government can command to give 
a striking demonstration without any 
regard to the amount of capital employed 
lor the purpose or the profit actually 
derived from the operation Evert thing 
should be done to mal e the Rayat feel that 
the demonstrations ol the Government 
are not meant for meie T tmashas but for 
models to guide the Rayat s dailv life 
keeping the real problem before their eyes 
- tint of showing a greater profit with the 
same capital as the Ratal s let the demons 
(rations be given bj the Department work 
mg a farm consecutively for 5 or 6 years— 
lor real profit — on an area of land about 
equal to that of the average Rayat of the 
locality, and a working capital not much 
exceeding that of an average Rayat Or 
better still, let tl e Agricultural Department 
arrange with a Rayat, and take over tem- 
porary charge of his farm and show by 


actual demonstration that under conditions 
in every respect similar to those of the 
Rayat— it is quite easy to draw according 
to the improved methods taught by the 
Department, and with the use of the im- 
plements recommended, but without any 
additional capital, a larger profit than the 
Ilavat is doing, and that those methods and 
implements ire well adapted to the condi- 
tions under which the Rayat has to work 
I he sites for these demonstrations may be 
shifted from center to center, in different 
localities The plan is extremely simple 
and would be comparatively inexpensive , 
at the same time it is bound to be effective 
m as much as the lessons given by the 
Department beginning from the very A, B, C 
of scientific agriculture, would be brought 
home to tl e Rayat by the certain prospect 
of securing a higher profit with his existing 
resources In following the plan here 
sugg es,c d the Agricultural Department 
would have followed the right line of ac- 
tion and if I may be permuted to say so, 
would fully juitifv its existence If on the 
other hand ihe Agricultural Department 
with their improved methods and imple- 
ments working a farm under conditions 
similar to the Rayat, fail to show a higher 
profit or if the Department be unwilling 
to work a farm on such conditions, it will 
serve as an eye-opener, and help all con- 
cerned to understand the real situation 

Dvij\i>as Dvtta 


IHL INDIAN MLDICAL SLR\ ILL 


T HL Simultaneous Examination Question 
is perhaps not yet forgotten in India 
*1 he Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons parsed on lnd June 1893 was not 
given effect to because it was feared that a 
large number of Indians would succeed in 
passing the Competitive Examinations and 
thus enter the Indian Civil Service It was 

considered not expedient politically to 
largely increase the number of Indians m 
the ranks of Indian Civil Service Ihe hue 
and cry raised against the Resolution by the 


Anglo Indian Press and Anglo Indian offi- 
cials seems lo indicate as if the British 
supremacy m India would be swept away 
if bimultaneous Examinations were held in 
Great Britain and India If it was not safe 
to admit Indians m large number in the 
Uvil Service (for even the then Secretary 
of State m fur warding the Resolution ol the 
House of Commons to Government of India 
for report stated m plain language that 
no proposal would he entertained which 
did not provide for an adequate number of 
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Employment of Englishmen) the question 
is will it be safe to fill the ranks of the 
Medical Services with the natives of India? 

i he Indian Civil Service was created for 
the executive and medical administration 
of India Its members are the rulers of the 
country It is therefore considered politi 
cally unsafe and inexpedient that the ruled 
class i e t the natives of India should be 
admitted in large numbers in the ranks of 
the rulers of the country It wu on that 
account that the Resolution of the House of 
Commons has been suffered to remain a 
dead letter On the ground of political ex- 
pediency the Public Service Commission 
recommended ihat one sixth only of the ap- 
pointments usually held by Covenanted 
Civil Service should be throtvn open to 
member* ol the Provincial Service, while 
Lord Wen lock, whose was the only Go\crn 
went in India which supported the Simul- 
taneous I x-innnation resolution, considered 
that one third < I the xppomtments in the 
Ctvil Service might be filled by Indians with- 
out any danger resulting therefrom to the 
British rule in India 

Could it be urged then, as in the case ol 
the Civil Service, that it is not politically 
expedient to increase the number of Indians 
in the Medical Services of India 7 f think 
any one in his senses will hardly venture 
to raise such an objection, for members of 
the medical services are not rulers, and they 
have no voice in the administration of the 
country Medical men in all countries and 
more especially m India, are no better than 
peaceful citizen:, and by the larger employ- 
ment ol Indians in the Medical Services, 
power will not slip out of the hands of the 
ruler* to the ruled 

Why is it that Indians arc not admitted 
as Commissioned Combatant Officers in the 
Army ? I or the simple reason that it is 
not politically expedient to do so But it 
has been found not politically inexpedient 
to throw open the competitive examination 
for admission into the Indian Medical 
Service to the natives of India The whole 
of the Indian Army may be well officered 
by Indian medical men with great economy 
to the State and benefit to the Sepoys. The 
medical officers are non-combatant Those 
who have followed the changes that have 
taken place in the titles of the members of 
the Army and Indian Medical Services 
to 


must have realized the fact that medical 
officers had hardly any status m the Army, 
and even the present titles do not much 
improve their position In the army, medical 
officers are looked UDon by the combatants 
more or less as camp followers No question 
then of political expediency will stand in the 
way of largely employing Indians as medical 
officers in the military Department In the 
Civil Medical Department also the consi- 
derations of political expediency will not 
bar employment of Indian* in large numbers 
What do they mean then who cry that 
there is danger in largely employing Indians 
in the Medical Services of this country? 
Then mean selfishness The only danger 
would be the deprivation of bread and 
butter of i good many natives of England 
who as birds of passage in India feather 
well their nest at Hie expense of the Indians 
Anglo Indian men and particularly their 
women in India do not like to be treated 
by Indian medical ineu l he Army is whol- 
ly officered by Englishmen, Civil Service 
consists most of them also Thev argue 
that Anglo Indian population will suffer 
as far as medical aid is concerned by a 
large employment of Indians in the Medi- 
cal Services Of course convenience ol 
thousands of natives should be sacrificed 
for the welfare of a single Anglo Indian, 
because the latter belongs to the ruling 
class His wants should be gratified first 
It is a sad fact that the race prejudice has 
gone so far in India that considerations of 
efficiency and economy arc sacrificed 
in the interests of a certain class or com- 
munity But we think in stations where 
the number of Anglo Indian officers is 
large enough, they could raise subscrip- 
tions amongst tfiemsefves ard ask a medi- 
cal practitioner from England to come and 
settle in the station to treat them and their 
families Anglo-Indians are very richly 
paid and moreover they draw Exchange 
Compensation If they and their women- 
folk do not like to be treated by dark- 
skinned Indian doctors, we think the 
State should not be made to suffer on ac- 
count of their prejudices Tor years to- 
gether the English system of medicine was 
not popular amongst the vast majority of 
the Indian population and we doubt if it is 
even popular now But here the wishes 
of ihe tax payers were not considered The 
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European system of medical aid was forced 
upon them Government did not patroni/e 
Hakims and Vaids to treat the Indian po- 
puljtion who has faith m the skill of their 
indigenous medical men Why should Go 
v eminent then professing to lie impartial 
take into consideration the wishes and in- 
terests of a handful of Anglo Indians only 
in the employment ol Indians in the Medi 
cal Services of the country more largely 
than at present 

Some of the hospitals in Great Britain have 
shut their doors against the admission of 
Indians as medical students Imperialism 
has made such strides in the countries ol the 
W est that colored races are not looked upon 
as equals of white peoples bn natives of 
Great Brit tin do not like to be trcaied in 
their illness by any doctor of color Under 
the circumstance'' it is not desirable that 
any Indian should proceed to Lngland for 
prosecuting Ins medical studies 

Hie ciirnci him of studies prescribed n the 
Medic'll Colleges of this country is consider 
ed so efficient that medical degrees granted 


by Indian Universities arc registrable m 
Great Britain and their holders can compete 
for the Indian Medical Service Examination 
without possessing any English qualification 
1 C India exists for the services then nothing 
can be saiJ against the present arrangement 
of conducting the Services Examinations m 
1 ngland. But if the Services exist for India, 
then does it not stand to reason that the 
examination for entering the Service should 
be held in India and India alone ' 

After seven year's service, medical servants 
should be required to proceed to Europe or 
America to prosecute their studies in some 
special subjects and unless they gam profi- 
ciency in them, their promotion to higher 
grades should be slopped By «o doing, the 
biatc will get the best men for ns services 
men equal to, if not belter than, medical 
servants in uthcr civilized countries of the 
world let the Royal Commission oil the 
public services take tins lilt > due considera- 
tion and recommend the Government to do 
away with the Service Examination in 
England 

Doctor 
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Population ano Physical Anthropoi ogv 


A dusky race ■ — 

Iron join led s (pit smew d II tji shall 

d Je and tl ty shall run 
Catch ll e wil I goat by tl 1 1 atr and 

It rl II eir lances tn tl e su t 
— Tennyson 


O r all the districts in India none 
possesses a greater interest for the 
anthropologist than the Ranchi 
District, otherwise known as ChotS Nagpur 
proper It is a great centre of aboriginal 
tribes Of these tribes the Ortons a 
Dravidian people, rank first in mumencal 
strength and only second to the Mundat 
in importance The topographical situation 
of the ChotS Nagpur plateau, rising as it 
does, to a great elevation above the sur- 
rounding districts to its North South and 
fast, from which the approach lies through 


precipitous forest covered gi nils or passes,— 
has helped in the preservation,vvithin this 
secluded plateau, of many primitive cus- 
tom* and institutions, practices and beliefs, 
for which the anthropologist will look 
in vain in most other parts of the Empire 

(r) Population 

Of the various tribes and castes inhabiting 
the Ranchi District the OiSons as vve have 
said, are the most numerous They are 
indeed a very prolific people In one 
decade (i 9 oi-i 9ii ), th eir number appears 
o have increased by over twenty five per 
« n ‘ A * .**15 ce,isus ol 191*1 the total 
number of Oraons, exclusive of Christian 
converts, was found to be 75,983 Of 
? 9S were maIes and 378,88s 
females As many as 157,,,. Ortons 
,hemsclves as Hindus, 4 whereas 
594 509 were entered as pure ammists 




An OraonJPancI ayet ho'ding il eir detil eraiions 


The distribution of. the non-Christian Orion 
population bs Provinces is as follows — 

B har and Orissa 474 <>/ t 

Bengal 

Berar and the Central Prov inces 8 049 

Assam 2t> -,83 

The Ranchi District alone contains as 
many as 310,121 non Christian Orion*, and 
the adjoining district of Palamau 36,611. 
The Orsons, hhe other Dravidian tribes, 
are a short-statured, nar- 
Ph>s«^i eharac. rm% .headed (Jolicho-cepha- 
LI1 ' lt Jic) and broad nosed (pfa- 

tyrrhine) people. The colour of their skin 
is datk-brown, their hair is black, and coarse 
with an occasional tendency to curl, and 
though wool) hair is rare, I have met with 
one or two Orions whose hair is distinctly 
so . \lthough the hair is plentiful on the 
scalp, « is not so on the cheek*, bps and 
other parts of the Oiion’s bod) such scanty 
beard and moustache as he has, begin to 
appear rather late, generally not before a 
lad is out ol his teen*. 


The eyes are medium sized, the colour of 
ins is daik, and there is no obliquity in the 
axis of the eye fids His jaws are project- 
ing, and lips rather thick The calves of 
the legs are p etty well developed 

The average anthropometric indices for 
a hundred Oiaons measured hv Sir Herbert 
Kisfey areas folfov s — 

6) Stature — 


Maximum 

Minimum 


1 744 -O’ 
I 4S0 ir 

(u) Proportions of the head — 
( Gabel 0 occipital ) Lenqt 1 
Average 1S46 

Maximum 10S 

Minimum i6 3 

Extreme breadth 
A\ rrage i ,9 3 


*3« 


Max: 

Minur 

Cephalic In lex •- 
'verage 7a 4 

Maximum S; 

Mjumum 67 
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European system of medical *ud was forced 
upon them Government did not patronize 
Hakims and Vaids to treat the Indian po- 
pulation who has faith in the skill of their 
indigenous medical men VJhv should Go 
xernment then professing to be impartial 
take into consideration the wishes and in- 
terests of a handful of Anglo Indians only 
in the employment of Indians in the Medi 
cal Services of the country more largely 
than at present 

Some of the hospitals in Great Britain have 
shut their doors against the admission of 
Indians as medical students Imperialism 
has made such strides in the countries of the 
West, that colored races are not looked upon 
as equals of white peoples So natives of 
Great Britain do not like to be treated m 
their illness by any doctor ol color Under 
the circumstance' it is not desirable that 
any Indnn should proceed to England lor 
prosecuting his medical studies 

Hie curriculum of studies prescribed in ihe 
Medical Colleges of this countrv is consider 
ed *0 efficient that medical degrees granted 


by Indian Universities are registrable in 
Great Britain and their holders can compete 
for the Indian Medical Service Examination 
without possessing any English qualification 
11 India exists lor the services then nothing 
can be said against the present arrangement 
of conducting the Services Examinations tn 
T ngland But if the Services exist for India, 
then does it not stand to reason that the 
examination for entering the Service should 
be held in India and India alone ? 

After seven year’s service, medical servants 
should he required to proceed to Europe or 
America to prosecute their studies in some 
special subjects and unless they gam profi- 
ciency in them, their promotion to higher 
grades should be stopped By «o doing, the 
State will get the best men for its services 
men equal to, »f not belter than, medical 
servants in other civilized countries of the 
world l «t the Uoy al Commission on the 
public seiviccs take tins into due considera- 
tion, and recommend the Government to do 
away with ihe Service Examination in 
England 

Doctor 


THE ORAONS Ol CHOTA NAGPUR 


1 

Poi ULvrioN and Physical Anthropolouv 


Iron join ltd, liipflt'tinew J II ey that l 

dive an l they shall run 
Catch lit at Id gaat *J the hair and 

hurl their lances m the si n 

— ■ 1 ENM SON 


O r all the districts tn India none 
possesses a greater interest for the 
anthropologist than the RSnchi 
District, otherwise known as ChotSi Nagpur 
proper. It is a great centre o! aboriginal 
tribes Of these tribes the OiSons, a 
Dravidian people, rank fust in (numerical 
strength and only second to the Mundas 
in importance The topographical situation 
of the Choik NSgpur plateau, rising, as it 
does, to a great elevation above the sur- 
rounding districts to its North, South, and 
East, from which the approach lies through 


precipitous forest-covered ghats or passes, — 
has helped in the preservation, within this 
secluded plateau, ol many primitive cus- 
toms and institutions, practices and beliefs, 
for which the anthropologist will look 
in vain tn most other parts of the Lmpire 
(i) Population 


vjf the various tribes and castes inhabiting 
the Ranchi District the OiSons, as we have 
said, are the most numerous They are 
indeed a very prolific people In one 
decade (1901-1911), their number appears 
*0 have increased by over twenty five per 
cent At the census of 191 r, the total 
number of Or 3 ons, exclusive of Christian 
converts, was found to be 751,983 Of 
these— 373095 were males and 378888 
. 3 , , As man y as x 57 . 4 I 4 OrSons 

returned themselves as Hindu®, whereas 
59 E 5&9 "ere entered as pure antmists 
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An O non’ Panel ayet ho'd ng tl e r dehl>erai ons 


The distribution oi_ ibe non Cbnstnm 0 r 5 on 
population b\ Provinces is as follows — 

B bar and Orissa 4/4 b, ^ 

Bengal i6! (j8 

Berar and il e Central Provinces. St 049. 

\ssani 2S 3S3 

The Ranchi District alone contains as 
many as 310,121 non Chustian Or 5 on«, and 
the adjoining district 0/ Palimau 36,611 
The Ortons, like other Dravtdian tribes, 
are a short statured, nar- 
Phjsical charac fOW headed (dohcho ceplia- 
cri>u ~^‘ he) and broad nosed (pla- 

tyrrhine) people The colour of their skin 
is dark-brown , their hair is black and coarse 
with an occasional tendency to curl, and 
though wool) hair is rare, l have met with 
one or two Orsons whose hair is distinctly 
so Uthough the hair is plentiful on the 
scalp, it is not so on the cheek*, tips and 
other parts of the Oiion’s body such scanty 
beard and moustache as he has, begin «o 
appear rather late, generally not before a 
lad is out of his teen«. 


The eyes are medium sized, the colour of 
ins is dark, and there is no obliquity in the 
axis of the eyelids. His jaws are project- 
ing and lips rather thick The calves of 
the legs are p etiy well developed 

The average anthropometric indices for 
a hundred Oiaons measured Ivy Sir Herbert 
Kisley are as follov s — 
i'i) Stature — 

1 6 n m 


Maximum 
Min mum 


t 744 m 
1 48.1m 

(n) Proportions of the head — • 
( Gabe/o occipital ) Length 
Average 1S4 (1 

Maximum jotf 

Extreme breaJth 
Average , 


^ Cep! ahe Index •- 
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either joined together at the 
back, or one arm i« placed 
akimbo The habitual pos- 
ture for sleep is to lie on the 
side At dinner, the Oraou 
generally sits with his knees 
turned upwards A11 average 
adult male cm carry a 
burden of about two inunds 
(160 lbs) on his shoulders 
without difficult) In one 
day he can cany such a load 
to a distance of about thirty 
or thirtv five miles, and 
this he can do for several 
da)S in succession I have 
found an k) Son walking 
twent) 1 ree miles of more 
or less undulating road in 
less than five h mis with a 
heavy load on his shoulders, 
(m) Pioportions of the Nc*e and the man did not look very much fati- 

llttjtl — gued at the end of his journe), and assured 

s** 2 me he could have proceeded further on his 

Mi mini 3» journey the same da> if it were necessary 

BretJth— And this man was neither a man of more 



\\cfage 98 

Maximum 47 

Miumim 34 

Orbito tasjl IiiJfx — 

Nxcra^e ?<> t 

Max mum 113 

Minimum t > 

It is fair to add, however, that notwith- 
standing their Mow’ features, the natural 
beauty of healthy cheerfulness and simplicity 
in Oraon )Oungmcn and women invest 
them with a certain amount of comeliness 
Hut Oraon- of cither sex, when past mid 
die age, are rather ungainly in appearance 
Attitldes \wi Movements, and 
Pin SfCAE Putt Efts 

The OiSon is sturdy m his limbs and erect 


Customary pos 


in his bearing His body is 
well balanced and the feet 
firmly planted in walking 


His legs arc straightened but the toes are 


slightly turned out in walking and running 
In walking, his arms hang habitually with 
the palm of the hand rather to the front, 
when not actually dangling backwards and 
forwards. 1 he joints are generally pliable 
fhc habitual posture when standing at ease 
is lor the hands to hang at the sides, and, 
one foot to be turned a little outwards. 


When standing at attention his arms are 


than average strength nor a habitual load- 
carrier The usual method of carrying loads 
in vogue amongst the OrSons and other 
aboriginal tribes of the Ranchi District is to 
take them on a si la balmtga (Oraon ugi 
rf>t ») composed of two rope suspenders hang- 
ing one from each end of a wooden pole 
placed cro«s wise over the shoulders 
Women m carrying a jar of water or other 
burden usually carry it poised on the head 
In moving heavy objects they habitually 
Puvl ng p ,| push rather than pull, that 

lng \c * ,s to sav, exert power from 

body rather than to lariis it 
l he unc or the hoe is used in the vvay custo 
marv with most Indian labourers, namely, 
by seizing hold of the handle vvuh both 
hands, raising it to some height from the 
ground and then bearing it down on the 
ground or on the object attacked I he Oi5- 
on is a good hill-climber. A favourite pastime 
Cl mb ne with OiSon boys is to go up 

the top of a barren hill with 
a number of leafy (wigs and there to seat 
themselves in a row, each on one of the 
tw, kS with the legs stretched forward, and, 
in this posture, to slip down the sloping side 
of the hill Men and women are good trec- 
clunbers And the inability of a wife to 
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Oraon Dance 


climb trees well, is sometimes urged as a 
valid cround lor divorce, for the leaves of 
several kinds of trees are eaten as sags and 
it is one of the ordinary duties of a wife to 
gather them The Oraons do not use any 
mechanical aids or special method* in 
Rnlm, climbing Hiding „ 

usual with this people for 
the average O/aon cannot afford the luxury 
of owning a horse But Oraon boys fre- 
quently amuse themselves by riding buffaloes 
while grazing them or taking them home 
Ru. nine jump aher Toughing I he aver- 
ing and salluiijj a g e Joung man is good at 
running and jumping An 
average Oraon can run long distances,— 
three miles or more at a stretch,— at’ a 
moderate speed He is a good walker too 
He can go on walking day after day at an 

mdes 86 fa,e 01 fr ° m <b ' r,y l ° th ‘ r,y five 
As there are no rivers worth speaking 

Ron mg and n . .A" ,he Ka "Chl 

paddl.fr sw m Uistrict, , Oraons rarely row 
m ng and d vmg or paddle Owing to the 
paucity of good tanks and 
rivers in the district, all Or5ons cannot 


swim and dive Those who can, swim 
at a fairly good speed, and dive head 
foremost 1 he Oiaous are good shots with 
the bow and arrow 

In repose an average Oraon adult can 
Phjseal Cndir absta >» from food for 
ance twenty-four hours, and in 

exercise for about twelve 
hours without much inconvenience As for 
sleep although an UrUon generally spends 
about seven hours out of twenty -four in bed 
he cm abstam from sleep for a whole ni"ht 
without much difficulty 0,1 occasions'^ 

Or e S o„ Pe ‘ Cal S ° C, ° rel, S ,ous ceremonies, 
UrSon young men and women usually 
spend two, three, or more consecutive niHils 

.n danemg and s.ngmg and indulge m very 

Si' >'« ««> bea C , cold ,4 

wet , as well as exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun, -with his head uncovered J 

tenshes o? O T* °, f f ,he °“‘" ard charac- 
enst.cs of Or5on life ln Chota Nagpur 

hco lit. ?T b ° ,h exuberance of 

neanii at d spints. a deb hi... «_ . 

activities, and takin-r e ‘i,f < . * P^'C 31 

^^'anT^'r- -7^ 

y ca es an inordinate love 
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of drink, born perhaps of a sense of relief 
that their life’s work has been somehow 
fumbled through, — and that reckonings 
have been somehow made even with the 
superior powers, \1s1ble and invisible, 
that have so long threatened to haras* 


them at ever} step of their journey through 
life, — these are the prominent outward 
features of Oraon life that impress the 
observer 

Sxrat Chandra Roy 


A CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SERMON 


HE following sermon was preached 
before the University of Cambridge 
at the opening of the University 
Extension lectures 1 1st summer The 
subject of the lectures was the ‘British 
Empire with special reference to India, and 
I was asked specially to preach on imperial 
responsibilities 

Delhi C h Andrew s ] 

V wo facts stand out to-day with remark- 
able clearness in the East, both of great 
moral significance On the one hand the 
national movement has awakened to new 
activity the educated classes m India, and 
is leading to great social changes at the 
same tune the race or colour problem, — 
the conflict of ideals and sentiments 
bet vecn the European and non European 
races,— has assumed alarming proportions. 
These two facts are not independent The 
race antagonism gives strength to the 
national movement the national move- 
ment is partly an expression of race feeling 
From the Christian standpoint the most 
painful feature of the times is our present 
unpreparedness to meet the new situation 
We seem Jo have lost for a time our 
bearings and to be in danger of drifting 
forward, rather than faking (he lead, with 
regard to serious and important issues 
Among Englishmen abroad, and especially 
among colonials a settled attitude of 
aloofness from non-European races is 
growing stronger, without any clear ap- 
preciation of the Christian moral standard 
It is true that vve pray daily, in every 
Church in India, Bishop Cotton’s noble 
prayer** Mnughly God who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth, * but in actual, average 
practice wc denv the implication 


It is not that there is any lack of high 
minded Christian men and women in the 
East who desire to do their Christian duty 
There are manv such, and they are of the 
salt of the earth But the difficulty that 
confronts them is to know clearly what 
their Christian duty is in the new situations 
which they are called upon to face The 
Christian, teachers have not made clear 
their message, and the Christian people, 
often the best and noblest of them, are 
adrift l hey look for guidance from the 
church, and the v oice of the church is hesitat- 
ing and uncertain 

It is not easy for those who have never 
travelled beiond Europe to realize the 
gravity of the situation abroad I he race 
question has no meaning for most of us in 
England \et we vannot on that account 
avoid sharing the responsibility for what 
is happening in the East For we send 
out year by year from our shores, governors 
of vast provinces, civilians, officers, soldiers, 
sailors colonists, merchants, traders And 
if these, through lack of training take up 
a wholly un Christian attitude, we are 
ourselves to blame In our Lnglish country 
and town parishes there arc children being 
taught in Christian schools whose future 
influence in India will be enormous, either 
for good or evil Cannot these be saved, 
while still young, from an ignorance on 
these great world issues, which will be 
almost certain to lead them astray when 
they get older and go abroad “* 

Let me give examples of the vastness 
of the race questions now awaiting solution 
There is, first of all, the basis of the British 

Empire itself Is it merely commercial,— to 

exploit other races, especially in the tropics, 
where armed resistance to our modem deadly 
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weapons of war is feeble ? Qr is it Christian, 
— to do our duty, m ihe fear of God, on 
behalf of oilier races with whom we come 
m contact j to pul down oppression not to 
create it 

becondly as we settle down for long pe- 
riods of time in countries such as India, — 
countries with noble civilizations of their 
own and high deals, are we to hold our 
selves aloof, and take up a superior attitude 
on the ground of race? Or are we to 
mix and sympathise freely and show our 
brotherhood in every way possible acting 
on the principle of ttoblesse oblige 7 

Thirdly with regard, to labour in the 
tropics are ne, as Christian Englishmen, 
ready to set our face utterly against any 
thing approaching slavery 7 Or are we to 
acquiesce in a system of indentured labour 
which touches slat cry at every point in 
its worst as( ccts and sets society on an un 
natural and inhuman basis 
1 ninthly with regard to citizensluj are we 
reads to welcome as fellow citizens on 
icrins of equality those of Other races within 
the British dominions who are men and 
women of education and refinement? Or 
arc we prepared to acquiesce in laws of 
exclusion which an. based on race alone? 

On the side of the national movement 
in the bast there are even weightier problems 
arising For example, there is the policy, put 
forward constanlly in the Press of forcible 
suppression of national sentiment Such a 
policy is now openly advocated by private 
individuals who do not appear to see that 
there >$ any breach of Christian principle 
«v such an attitude 1 here is, again, the 
great .onstructue problem of the preserva- 
tion of the indigenous life of the peoples 
over whom our rule is exercised Are we as 
statesmen, or as educators or as missionaries, 
prepared to see that indigenous life perish 
through our mishandling ? Are vve prepared 
to impose reckless of consequence, our own 
western forms of government, culture and 
religion? We are ready to declaim loudly 
about the Vandalism of the past vve do 
not realize that wc ourselves arc in danger 
ol becoming Vandals m our turn 
Many other points might be men- 
tioned which cry out for a Christian solu- 
tion 1 cannot do more to day, than hint 
at what that solution may be and point out 
where it may be found 


First, as to race distinctions, we have thd 
clearest possible teaching from St Raul stat- 
ing definitely the only legitimate Christian 
position Race distinctions and privileges, He 
declares emphatically, are done away in 
Christ All races of mankind are equal in the 
eyes ol God who is no respecter of persons. 
1 o claim race privilege is to deny the very 
basis of the Christian religion * If any 
man preach another Gospel, ’ St Paul de- 
clares ‘ let him be anathema ‘ In Christ * 
he says again and again ‘there can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free hut all are one Man in 
Christ Jesus 

lo break down the barriers of race and 
retigion between the Jew and the Greek 
was the greatest struggle of St Paul s own 
life The universal character of the 
Christian religion was the issue involved 
in the struggle St Paul was ready to face 
bonds and imprisonment and death itself 
on the issue of that one great conflict And 
in the end lie won 1 he Church accepted 
his position 

What St Paul thus gamed for the 
Christian religion at such tremendous cost, 
the early Church never abandoned There 
were different races within Christendom, — 
bat no colour-bar Asiatics, Africans 
I'uropcans, formed one Church together 
We never ask ourselves what was the colour 
of the skin of an Athanasius or an Augus- 
tine 

This practice of Catholicity remained a 
chacatenstic feature of the Christian religion 
during long ages ol Church history 1 he 
modem change to race distinctions appears 
to be due to historical causes which can 
be accurately determined 

Owing to corruption and vvorldhncss 
Christianity lost its influence in Africa and 
die East and became almost confined to 
Furope The once flourishing Eastern and 
African Churches were very nearly obli- 
terated The Western Church was isolated, 
and its view of the human race became 
more and more narrowed and bigoted 
Outside Europe, the world of humanity 
was pictured as a world of heathen darkness. 
When at last the New World was dis- 
covered, an attitude was taken up towards 
the non 1 uropean races, which was savage 
and inhuman [ he Christian Church gate 
its approval to the tortures of the InquiM- 
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tfon and the abominations the slate traffic 
It is little wonder if, in conditions such 
as these, the vision of Christ, the meek and 
lowly Son of Man, became obscured 1 he 
European conscience was blunted for a 
time, and passively accepted these evils, 
heedless of the inevitable nemesis which 
would ensue 

It is true, thank God, that both these abo- 
minations have now been swept away 
Slavery and the Inquisition have boih be- 
come abhorrent to the Christian conscience 
But the evil legacy of the past is still heavy 
upon us It still controls our tastes and 
instincts far more than we imagine It has 
a terrible stronghold in our sub conscious 
mind One has onlv to watch the expres- 
sion of race-prejudice hardening on the face 
of some generous young Englishman fresh 
out from home, or worse still, on the face 
of some gentle Lnglish ladv, to understand 
how deep seated the evil is 

What is needed in our own day is a strong 
and healthy reaction against this evil 
tradition of the past , a deepening of shame 
and contrition for our unpardonable sms , 
less boasting about the magnitude and 
magnificence of our Empire while this dis- 
ease at its very centre remains unhealed, 
more careful teaching in our schools ( and 
may I add? especially in our Sunday 
schools) concerning the history and tradi- 
tions of races other than our own We, 
missionaries, need especially to repent of our 
evil record of abuse of Other nations, and to 
take diligent care that it is not repeated 
A great University like this at Cambridge 
can do much by enlarging the borders of 
education to remove false impressions and 
set a more healthy tone 

When we come to the second great factor 
of the national movement, we go for our 
direct teaching to St Paul s ideal of the 
body of humanity, of which Christ, the 
Son of Man is the head, — 

“Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member 
rejoice, all the members rejoice with it ” 


Drll and Bigg and Glover have pointed out, 
how fresh and manifold were the Christian 
activities in the different province®, causing 
national distinctions to arise in each , and 
through the Christian centuries the same 
fact has been continually made evident 
1 he Christian Church has been the nursing 
moiher of nations YVehave only to look 
at our English history for a signal example 

But tl at which we Lnglish men and 
I nglish women have received, we must be 
readv, na\ , eager to give To watch, for 
example, a noble but weak nation perish, 
through our supineness or neglect, must be to 
us unthinkable We ought to feel the injury 
as our very own, and suffer with the weaker 
nation Again, to be ourselves the instru- 
ments of suppressing high national hopes, 
must be to us even more unthinkable. 
I/a t her, n e bate a solemn duty to perform 
to that body of humanity to which we all 
belong 

“ Whether one member suffers all the 
members suffer with it, and one member 
rejoice all the members rejoice with it ” 

Freely we have received from our Chris- 
tian forefathers, liberty, justice, national 
mtegritv let us freely give, as far as is in 
our power, the same great blessings to others, 
whether in India, in Persia, in Egypt, or in 
Tuikey Let us not neglect m our own day 
and generation, either through race pre- 
judice, or commercial greed, or political 
expediency, the great ideals of the great 
Victorian®, — men such as Canning and 
Lawrence, Cdwardes and Outram, — and I 
may surely add the name of our great and 
good Queen Victoria her®elf 

There are, indeed, many and great 
difficulties bevelling the path I have outlined 
in a country whij) must still be governed by 
foreigners, — the pathway of race equality 
and encouragement of national aspiration 
I have not spoken of these, b„x J should be 
the last to ignore them I ha.,- fc €en <j ca j ln „ 
only with the great positi.e peoples vvhi.h 
underlie our Christian rehgioa, an j | h 0 ij 
as s«rongl\ as posable that tU- A.ic 
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lieve in spite oi much that is altogether bad 
and reactionary a growing body of public 
opinion in support of generous principles 
\\hat we need is the strength and in«pi- 
ration that comes from an all embracing 
movement such as that which put «n end 
t'' slavery during last century 


Above all we need continually to go back 
to the vision of Christ, the Son of Man Let 
our resokes be strong that nothing shall find 
a place in our imperial ideas and our treat- 
ment of other races which would be un- 
worthy of His Name 


OR! E* N 1 ALIA 
Ik S kivtvn 


bullet 1 1 dt l Lcole franca tie i bit rente 
Ortent tone 12 fasc 3 — T he fasciculus 
under review comprises a catalogue ol the 
Khmer Museum of Phnom Pen compiled 
by Moos H Parmcntier The Museum con 
tains a large number of Sanskrit and old 
Khmer inscriptions numerous specimens 
of Sculptures icons and architectural 
fragments, specimens of metal works illus 
trative of the ancie it Cambodgien art are 
also largely in evidence 1 he Hindu pan- 
theon is very well represented and the finely 
car\ed images of such members thereof as 
Siva, Uma, Ganesa Visnu Laksmi 

Garuda, Harihara brahma and Indra tes- 
tify to the popularity wh ch the pauramc 
Brahmumm once enjoyed in the Indian 
colonies ol the 1 ar hast \ larj.e number 
ol grouped representations of Gods and 
Godesses finds also a place in the collection 
A good collection ol buddhistic images ha\e 
been classified and arranged they are 

chiefly ol the buddha and tl e bodhisattvas 
in diverse altitude ‘'pecimens of architec- 
tural fragments in the shape of lintels, 
columns capitals and frescoes in basso relievo 
as well as in alto relievo have been propei- 
ly arranged and catalogued The specimens 
of paintings jewelleries and potteries of 
both classical and modern epochs form not 
a very inconsiderable part of the collection 
and have received due attention ol the com- 

Lpigraphia l tut tea Vol \| pp 3 — | n , he 
present number of the periodical. Prof 
Jacobi has contributed two discourses on 
the date* of the Lhola and the Pandva 
Kings based on the inscriptions forwarded 


to him by the late Mr Venkaya the con- 
clusions thereof are such as would require 
the revision of the tables of dates for south 
India which find acceptation -at present, 
with the majority of the Indologists. 

Epigraph™ ludiea, \ ol M, ph a— The 
most abiding interest ol this number ol the 
Journal centres round Mr D R bliandar- 
kars History ol the Chahinans of Marwar 
The entire paper is built up of epigraphic 
evidences The inscriptions are arranged 
in chronological sequence and all of them 
have been edited from the original tmpres- 


j . 1 >912 —An article 

under the superscription of t|, e learned 
editor of the j.urnal appeals m the issue 
under review which seems to be of consider- 
able interest to the students of the history 
of the Indian buddhism An attempt has 
made ' I" 6 ’" to arr,v « at a definite 
conclusion with regard to the vexed ques- 
tion of the Ajivakas of the seventh P?II ar - 
L bet of Asoka Dr Kern and Prof buli- 
ler understood it to mean a « ccf of .1* 
IT?” Ihe Vakas were noted for 
been rn ex , appear lo have 

buddh"m Prof i :r,f sc h ef0,e H* mC ° f 

“ b ^. ,b St— 
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In the part under review of the periodical 
an article of considerable interest has been 
contributed by Mr J R McClean on the 
“Origin of M eight ” An attempt has been 
made herein, to trace from the beginning 
the employment by man, of the physical 
phenomenon of gravity since the days of the 
stone age The author takes it for granted 
that the ideas and actions of early roan were 
absolutely simple and says that the present 
conception of weight as a form of measure- 
ment is not an elementary idea He is of 
opinion that the elementary idea with re- 
gard to this particular conception mu»t have 
been a fixed size of an ascertained material, 
probably conceived in the amount that a 
man could carry He adduces evidence* 
fom the Egyptian records translated by Prof 
Breasted, that the earliest practical employ- 
ment of weight was for the ascertainment 
of the quantities of precious metal*, and that 
the Egyptians manufactured small weights 
out of stone before the end of the Old King 
dom, so that the idea of weight had b\ that 
time become separated from the material in 
which it primarily existed In the early davs 
of barter a fixed standard of quantity was 
maintained which found the basis of com- 
parison and hence of price l he measures 
of number and capacity were the earliest 
reckoners emplcned, and they were prefecily 
adequate for the purposes of ordinary barter 
But when a new material, however, was 
introduced in the form of wealth, necessity 


was felt for the determination of different 
volumes of a precious material thus put in 
vogue , the value of capacity as a deter- 
minant of price was found quite inadequate 
for a substance which depended upon its 
weight for its worth Thus weight was im- 
provised and its elementary use was to ascer- 
tain the value of the newly ascertained 
precious metal by its specific weight or 
gravity The precious metal referred to was 
gold The varying weights of different 
qualities were so apparent that they forced 
upon the Lgvptians the necessity of assessing 
the value of quantities of precious material 
The author conjectures that glectrum which 
was at one time largely imported into 
Egvpt, by its comparison with the- pure gold 
probably gave the necessary object Ie«son 
to the Cgvpliansof the value of weight as 
the lest for worth in precious metal This 
dates so far back as about the time of 
riiotbnies 1) The weighing scene of the 
Last Judgment described in the Book of 
the Dead has in it all the elements of truth 
with regard to the use of the balances by the 
Egyptians The Greeks were indebted to 
their more civilised netghbouis for this 
standard of measurement, and in fact, the 
Greek word Mstyma’ carries the Egyptian 
idea of estimating of gold and silver Xeno- 
phon gives in his “ Cj rop-cdea ” (8, s and 21 ) 
and in his Memorabilia the process of valu- 
ing goods in much the same wav as took 
place with the Egyptians 
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A System f Julian Scientific Ttrmn/alogy ( Che an s 
try) Part l Tut \ nnictallic tit me its Hr Prof 
Mm nut Ira \ath Ratter] te 31 A , FC~S Price Hr i 
(including Part II ) 

A feeling is growing among Ind an scientists e»-peci 
ally in Bengal lo publish their researches in ihe icrna 
cufar There is also a great demand (or popular 
books on sucntifc subjects written in the vernacular 
But writers are greatly liampcred from want of a 
standard sv stem of iiomendiuirc though teamed 
societies like ihe Bangtya Saint) a Parish u of 
Calcutta and Nagn IVaclianm Sakha at Benares have 
from time to time pub! shed lists of sc ent he terms 
these have not found favour with the authors generally 


on account of I arshness and n mrcsemblam.e to exist 
ihj, European termmologv Prof Mamndra \alh 
have ined lo solve the proble n by coming words of 
Sansknuc orig i Lut hav nj» stnkin„ ]honthc resrmbl- 
anct lo international sciemihc i omenclature On 
account of tins special tenure Pro Mantndra Vath s 
terminology can be used tl roughout Jnd a and easily 
understood and remembered In the pa nphlet under 
review lie has given t! e terminology of the nonmetall c 
elements only and we request ibe author lo publish the 
oilier parts as soon as jv wble \\ e give below a few 
examples of his term nofo„) Oxygen— smUFT t S It. 
eon— fspjm I Njirogcn— i Chlorine — f 

PitABOBtu Chandra CrUTTOPAiuirAv 
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England's Dilemma, by 3J De IFebS, C I E , Chair- 
man of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, etc etc 
P V King & Son, London S A Katesan, Madras 
7 6 net 

Mr Webb is is ell known for Ins deep knowledge of 
finance, and it is mainly due to I' s steady unrelenting 
adi ocacv of a gold standard and an open mint for 
India that these long neglected matters are again 
becoming questions of publ c interest in England 

British politics fall a prey to an inevitable Sc) lla 
and Carybdts Home afta rs are engulfed W the 
whirlpool of parly tossed hither and thither until 
their battered remains emerge in a well nigh unrecog- 
nisable cond lion Questions relating to india and 
foreign pans of the Empire since they are of no 
interest to the British electorate and therefore cannot 
be used to catch rotes for cither parti are ship 
■wrecked at once on the rocks of indifference 

Gold money had been coined and used in India for at 
least fourteen centuries up to 181-, when the East 
India Company in an hour of (inane al panic ennse 
quent on the opening up of Australian and Californian 
Gold mines which threatened the rapid depreciation 
of gold to an alarming extent denial eased th» gold 
Mohur and refused to recene gold at the Indian 
Public Treasuries 

In tSqj, in another panic the Indian Government 
closed the I ndnn mints 10 the free conage of silver 
but on the distinct understanding that the> would 
shortly be reopened to the free coinage of gold 

Hint promise of such vital importance to the peo- 
ples of India has never to this dav I ten redeemed 
■n spite of the fact that the Indian Currency Com mis 
sion of 1S98 composed ‘of eminent men expert in lie 
requirements ol commerce and currency unanimously 
recommended that the Indian mints should be thrown 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms 
and conditions similar to those which govern the three 
Australian branches of the Royal Vint' and urged 
that the Indian gold reserves should be tal en from 
I ondon and icslored to India from whence they 
should never haie been moved 

Mr. Webb lays stress on the great loss suffered by 
India through the constant w nhdraival of her money 
reserves to I ondon where Ihly arc lent out at a rate of 
interest, with and without security, much below that 
of the Indian market, instead of being placed at the 
disposal of the Indian peoples thcmselv cs 

It is hcic contended that the Secretary of State lot 
India has no shadow of right of any kind or descrip- 
tion to withdraw £30,000 000 to £35 000 000 of India's 
money from India to London ill order temporar ly to 
delay the shipment of an equivalent amount of gold to 
India It is contended that such a policy not only 
stultifies itself (in that India will assurcdli take. the. 
gold due to her sooner or later), but it inflicts grave 
injustices on India, depriving her, as it docs, of capital 
which she sorely needs for her own development filch- 
ing a certain amount of interest, her legitimate due. 
and involving unnecessary taxation upon I er not oicr 

wealthy millions " 

Again the gold reserves held by Fngland are qu te 
notoriously inadequate, so much so that m il* opinion 
of experts, cash pat mints would have to be su‘pended 
li war broke out with a first class power V hat would 
become of India s Gold Standard Reserve m such an 
emergency 7 We agree with Mr Webb that “in trans- 


ferring practically the whole of India’s Gold Standard 
Reserve to 1 ondon and there investing it in securities, 
the Secretary of State for India is deliberately expos- 
ing India to a n k against which it ts his first duty 
to protect her " 

We give one quotation from the Chairman’s Annual 
Address to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce tqtl 

“ 1 fie situation is doubly dangerous because not 
only are the cash reserves of the United Kingdom 
admittedly inadequate, but the finances of Great 
Britain are now being manipulated in a way that has 
seriously impaired the confidence of Urge sections 
of the publu Pampering with the Sinking Fund 
and carrying on the daily business of government 
by aid of colossal temporary borrowings are not 
methods that commend themselves to sober financiers. 
These temporary loans have amounted to as much as 
thirteen m llions steilmg \Vh it a contrast in Govern- 
ment financial methods' On the one hand Mr ISoyd 
George with an overdraft of £13000,000 from the 

I ondon money market and on the other hand Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson with such a plethora of cash 
in the Indian treasuries that he is able to spare 
£12,000000 or so without any venous embarrassment’ 
tint I ask, why should the people of India be to taxed 
as to y leld these enormous cash surpluses for transfer 
to I ondon there to be lent, indirectly of course, to 
bolster vip the unsound finance ol Mr Lloyd George 7 
If the Government of India have any spare cash to 
lend, there is every reason why that cash should be 
placed al the disposal of the public in India, not 
transferred to I ondon and lent out secretly at probably 

much lower rates to the London money market " 

Into Mr Webb's analysis ol England s dilemma 
of high prices, frequent strikes and increasing labour 
unrest consequent on the depreciation of the value 
of gold, and the connection of alllhis with the denial 
of gold to India, we do not now propose to enter 
India owes Mr Webb a debt of gratitude for his 
courage and determination in forcing this most vital 
question upon public attention, 1 he book before us 

II written in ihe clearest and most straightforward 
manner, charges, proofs, defences are all laid out 
before the reader, with chapter and verse for every 
assertion, and we most heartily recommend it to Ihe 
serious attention of all public spirited people, 

Hilda M IJowsih. 
Hindi. 


America Dhraman Part I b_y Mr Satsadrva Printed 
at the Standard Press, Allahabad, and published 
by the Satyogranlltamola office, Cawnbore Crown 
S10 fp 121 Price — As 8 

This is the long-announced narrative of Mr. Satya- 
deva s toilsome travel through, ft, slams. <tf, vjxt klvuni 
Stales of America I his was mostly performed on 
foot, and diverse forms of scenery, manners, customs 
and things were met wall on the way Itv’lh.s book 
only a beginning lias been made with two States, 
,r»r,. an ? ? 1 _ rc8 ° n \" > ,beusu ' 11 interesting and 
The description of 


life-like style of the author. 

1 Hobs," an idle and almost innocent 
some places, is rather amusing. Instruct! 
formation are boih to be found m the boot 
Chandragupta Maui 


of n 


sad 

Jatat 


ragupta Mauri 1 a, by Dabu fo\ shankar Pra- 
I rented at Shree Latshnn Maras an Press, 
<nbar, Benares City, a«d to bt hod of Eabn 
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Ambtha Prasad, Saray Govarihan Benares Crown 
gjo pp So Price— As 6 
In this book the d fferent theoi les of the birth of 
the famous founder of the Maurjja Empire are dis 
cussed and the life history of tins great man is 
reviewed with considerible research and pains ihe 
book has been written on original lutes The language 
is chaste, while the printing is nice nid has been 
effected on thick paper 

Sandhya, by Mr SatyadeV* Printed at the Srs 
krtshiia Press, Caw* pore, ant pubhshel by the 
Saty agranthnmala office, Cavmpore Cro tn Sjo 
pp it Price— 2 pice 

In this pamphlet the author gives Hindi mantras 
in uhtch, in imitation of tl c Sanskrit mantras of ihe 
Sandhja speaking of God and natural forces determi 
nation is made for serving ind ad mruig tlie mother 
country in various uajs 

Rashtnja Saudesli translated by I Ir B a -ay an V rasa l 
Aro’a, B 4 aud pubhshel hy Mr Sotyadt a at 
the Satyagranthanah office Cunipore Printed 
at the Stan lard Press, Allah iba t Cro am 8 vo pp 
$2 Price — six 

This is a translation of the original of S»ami Ram 
tirtha 1 he rendering has been correct and idiomatic 
Beneath the plans for advancing Ins fatherland we 
see in the Swann s essavs, Ins peculiar rel gious plulo 
sop b) The childlike home)) 51 ) !c of the Snami is 
perceptible in the translation also The printing and 
get up are nice 

Vatdtc Vaijyantt, by B Med m Mohan Seth, l/il, 
LL B of Fulandsh ihar Secretary of the fry a 
prat mi tin Sabha Unite l Provi ices of Agnanl 
Oudh Printr l at the Anglo Oriental Press Luck 
now Crown quarto Pp 179 Price— One Rupee 
This is a report of the work of the aforesaid Sabha for 
the last twent) fivejears The report is divided under 
several heads I lie siausiics given in tabular for 11 
will prove prctl useful in building up a lustorj of the 
Arja Samaj Portraits of several notable men in the 
Samaj are given , and the different philanthropic and 
patriotic works of the Sum] have been reviewed 
Efforts have been m’de to show that the misapprelien 
sion m some quarters to the effect that the Arja- 
Samaj is a political bod) , is baseless The printing on 
art paper is good 

Nan push bavah Part I, by Shreematt Hemant Kuman 
Choxlhn Laly Supermini lent, Victoria Kanra 
Vtdyalaya, Patiyala State anl to be had of her 
Printed at the Sudarshan Press, Allahabad Crown 
S vo pp So Price — annas four 
tn it short biographies of some fndian and European 
female celebrities are given in simple and interesting 
style The lamented and renowi cd Queen \ icloria 
heads the list and among the Indian names we find 
those of the mother of \ idyavagar, Kunti, Savitn 
and others Altogether there are it hies fasj 
on page 7, line 3 should be vftxH 
Rajarsht Bhtshm Pitamah, by Mr SatyaJez a 
printed at the Commercial Press Cawnpore, and 
published by the Satyogranthi mala office, 
Catnpore Crown Jco pp 73 Price— as 4 
In it the writer has touched with his fertile pen the 


story found in the Mahabharata about Bhishm 
Pitam ill The firmness and patience of this famous 
hero are pointed out No doubt the book will prove 
eminently useful especiall) to joung men Such short 
treatises on the great men of ancient India, written 
on the basis of all the historical materials at command 
will remove a great want 111 the field of the Hindi 
Literature 

Navajivan Vxdya published by Babu PtndtJas, Pro- 
prietor Pusluk Bhandar, Lahort Gate, Lahore, and 
printed at the Bombay Machine Press Lahore 
Crown 8 10 pp 274 Price — Paper cover— Rs 1-8-0 
Boar l cover — Rs j j 1-0 

Tins is a Hindi translation of the English book 
The Science of a New Life and is meant for "all 
the mimed and particular!) for those who contem- 
plate marriage I he dunes and errors of a married 
life and the requisites of a married couple are dealt 
with Though we may not agree wiih ail the views 
of the aullior we must say that the book is very useful 
and may be safely pul in the hands of ) on tig- people. 
The translator could have done well to adapt rati er 
than translate tl e book as he has proposed in the pre- 
face Hie reidermg has been correct and accurate 
The advice of advertising for a suitable spouse men- 
tioning all the traits of character in the advertiser, will 
not sound well to the Indian ears 1 here are some 
printing and grammatical errors over and above tho«e 
pointed out in ihe list of errata On the whole we 
mu‘t sa\ that the Hindi translation of such useful books 
111 other languages should be encouraged 

M S 

PPRSIAN ETC 

Philological Curiosities ly Mr Mirea Kahahbeg 
Frelunbtg Retire i Dy Collector Printed at 
Premier Steam Press, Hyderabad Sind Crown 
8 1/0 pp 192 Price— One Rupee 
In this book there arc materials for extensive philo- 
logical research The author has brought iog«-iher 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish, Pushtu, Baluchi — 
and Sindln words having either derivation or accident- 
al philological conformity with English 11 ords or words 
of other European languages As a collection, ihe 
book will prove most Useful , and on us basis the his- 
torian ma) build up or support many historical facts 
or theories The words liave been got together with 
considerable labour and trouble The printing and 
binding are good 

Ja jiah ir Farsi, Rubaiyyat and Mufardat, by Do and 
printed at Do Crown j 6 mo pp pj £1 7 o 
These are quatrains, tetrastiches and unrhjming 
couplets of several Persian poets both Indian and 
Foreign I he compilation and selection have been 
judicious The Rubaiyyat or Omar Khayyam have 
not been given because several editions of them are 
on the market The author has tried touring to notice 
a lot of comparativ el) neglected poetr) The book is 
bound in nice board cover 

Persian Gems, by Do. and printed at Do Crown 16 
mo pp t$a Price — 8 as 

These are translations in English verse of the 
Rubai))al portion of the selections reviewed above 
The rendering though almost literal has been nice The 
printing and binding have nothing to be desired 
and the book will form a nice pocket manual and a 
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companion to the abqne The footnotes will prove 
useful to ill jse who hate not much of Persian 

M S 

Mu\tiii 

The Writings of Suami l uekanattd Pari / 

The name of Swamt Yivekanand is of world wide 
fame and h s influence as a religious reformer i 
not oilt on the land of hr- 
lands of T upland and Amenc 

of Ins writings (pan! pp 23|» contains a irainur 
lion of his speeches dehtered by him before ihe Con 
fcrence of the Religions of the World held at Ch cago 
in is i)’ and bis prit ale letters to hi« friends in India 
I he introduction to this volume is nntien by that g fi 
rd wo nan the laic Sister Nivedita This book pro 
fessos 10 be a translation into Marathi of the Swann s 
h ngl %h speeches but it certainly trespass 


s Tjirth but in the far off 
The present volume 


and partakes in a very large measure !lU | e rhn.gs, felling very sweetly on the ear when sung 
1 free adaptation The nay in wine j,. gr011 p, G [ s nail riuIJren, accompanied by suitable 
{ ™}> ? uo ‘f d . lll,, A° . , me "' akc £ action lobe appreciated they have to be read and 




of jran lauoi 

Decai ... j , 

it dear that the translator has taken severe liberty wuh 
ihe Authors speeches though peihaps in so doing 1 e 
lias much unproved upon the style of the author h m 
sell Want of space forbids a critical rei icw of the 
writings wh ch are full of a wholesale adnvntion of 
things reasonable and unreasonably m the lead 1 igs 
tl Hinduism *1 he argu ne its advanced n suppail 
of the theory of Itvrma although subtle m thrmsv Ives 
do not cinv nice thoughtful and critical ri tilers f the 
book of the truth of the doctrine All ll e kit ins I a\c 
a predominantly dcgmal c note about them wh ch ile 
pines them of the otherwise persuasiveness of argu 
mem and style l he last chapvet The good cflcLiv 
of the Vedanta Doctrine on the world is ter) CM 
fusing reading The taunting tone ol t leaves a 
pamful impression on ylte mind and while rt tickles 
onesstnseof wlial in sone quarters pisses for pa- 
triotism but which in reality is only an unltealihy con- 
dition of tt, it cannot but make many sceptical of the 
truth of the numerous dogmatic assertions made in it 
1 he book how-et er is sure to sert e one great purpose, 
and it is to create a Uvtc for religious literature It 
may also promote religious thought but it w II not lie 
it all in any decent proportion to the other effect, tu* , 
the cramping of the rel giouv outlook On the whole 
however, the Marathi volume will form a vert stimu- 
lating and bracing reading The language of the 
book >s chaste and forceful and iha volume may lake 
a h gh place in the iwakcn ng Marathi literature pf 


the Raina Sugar Printing Press. Ahmedabod. Pp. 
go. doth bound Price Re. 0-8 o (ig’2). 

Ihe little songs which children learn at their mother s 
knee, the verses which they recite when at play 
with other children, the riddles which ihey are called 
upon to read ai this age, furnish quite a fascinating 
literature in all the know n languages. I he same IS 
the case with Gujsran and looking to the tendency of 
the present day school educations there appears to be 
every hkrlmood of these beautiful songs being lost to 
the lileiature firstly because school books containing 
poetry with copy book texts are ousting them, and 
secondly because no attempts are being made to res- 
cue them from thus being wiped out All honor due 
therefore to the Education Department of H, H. the 
Giekwar which notified the award of a prize to such a 
publisher and to this Kavi who undertook this com- 
pilation and carried off the prvic The « 


c n 


Gujarvti. 

mu Olio. by Ran . 
of finUt, {Relhia 


Rathiaaah Sal itjra Pirl I, Ay Kahanji Dharmsmh, 
of Raj tot Printed at the Saiya Prataih Printing 
press Mia ha Ah me /aba I Paper rover. Pp log 
Prut he o 8 a (;p#t) 

Ihe indigenous literature of Kalhiauad is very 
r ch a id n wtrxvs the wild, romantic and picturesque 
I fe of is 111I1 <b tants in vivid colours It chronicles Ins- 
tor c events md tsalso brimful of incidents which throw 
stroig hy,hi on the social side of the I (e of ns 
varied Deputation Unfortunately these verses he scat- 
tered about in sone cases in inaccessible corners, but 
in most, are preserved by means of oral communica- 
tion from moiuh to mouth Till nowr no sustained 
effort has been made to collcrt and publish them 
This little book under rev ie»< is an attempt to fill up 
lli« vod, and we ihink it is a commendable one Hie 
amours ol well known couples like Sons Kant and 
Hstaman jcihwo Fulandc and l.aklio, have been versi 
fled in very feel ng words, the chastity of Kanakdevi 
who burnt herself n i the luncral pyre with her husband 
rather than submit to tl e embraces of the king of 
Patau is also celebrated in verse, which is full both of 
pathos and vigour Besides this, the book coitains 
many other Hu has (colplcts) which are didactic and 
characteristic of the rough and uneducated men by 
whom the) are co nposed Short notes here and there 
enable the reader to understand Ihe rather peculiar 
pros inclahsm of Kail lavvad. We think this book 
should be on the t ible of all lovers of Katina wadi 
literature. 

K M j. 


NOTES 


The Government Laboratory at Sakchi. 

1 he account of the lata Iron and btecl 
Works at Sakcht which appeared jn the 


Modern Rcwno lor March, although contain- 
ing detailed and enthusiastic mention of 
important and unimportant institutions 
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connected therewith, ignores altogether the 
most important institution, namely, the 
Government Laboratory It may not be 
generally known that the late Mr J N 
{ ata, before he finally decided to start the 
Works obtained definite assurances from 
the Government of India for generous 
support We are informed that the Govern 
ment promised to buy at least 20 000 tons 
of steel rails per annum provided of course 
they came up to the standard specifications 
It became necessary for the Government to 
make provision on the spot for testing the 
steel rails which u would buy For this 
reason, the Government engaged an eminent 
metallurgist from Cngland Dr Me William, 
a.r s >t 1 D Met , who was Professor of Metal 
lurgy at the Sheffield University, the centre 
of the iron and steel industry in Lngland 
He established a fully equipped laboratory 
at Sakchi for mechanical, chemical and 
microscopic tests He is at the head 
of the Laboratory and is ably assisted in 
his work by Mr C A Irwin Assistant 
Chemist and Mr A N Bose of Birmingham 
University, Laboratory Assistant No steel 
rails are purchased by ihe Government 
unless passed by Dr Me William We 
understand the Tata Works are beginning 
to supply a small quantity to the Govern- 
ment An illustration of the Government 
Laboratory is published, showing the tall 


chimneys of the Works 
in the background 

B L Mitter 

The Tata Works and 
Qualified Indians 
In this connection, 
note with regret 
that the I ata Co gives 
but little encourage 
ment to qualified In 
dians with special 
training although. there 
are at the present 
moment many Indian 
youths trained in 
Europe and America 
Ml responsible scien 
tific work at the Tata 
works is done by foreign 
ers, mostly American 
and German No Indians 
are employed even 
in such subordinate positions as might in 
time ht them to hold responsible positions 
in the place of the foreign experts This 
is no doubt a matter for the Company 
But it has a bearing on the w ider question 
of Indian youths taking to industrial 
pursuits W'hen the Tata Works were 
started it was expected that at last an 
opening was being found for Indian intellect 
for scientific industry Unfortunately that 
expectation has not been fulfilled We 
would not have adverted to the matter 
had it not been for the public aspect of it 
B L Mitter 

Indians and Higher Educational Posts 
Educated Indians know that it is not 
veterans like Dr P C Ray alone who are 
quite ht to hold appointments in the Indian 
Educational Service, there arc manv 
younger men who are as good as and some- 
times* better than the European members 
of that service of the same age and aca- 
demic standing 

At a time when the Public Service Com- 
mission is engaging the attention of the 
Indian public it is desirable that definite 
proofs should be published m the news- 
papers as to the capacity of Indians for 
honorably and creditably doing the work 
supposed to be done by Englishmen alone 
Fhe post of the Senior Professor of 
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Chemistry at the Government College, 
Lahore vs reserved foe the members of the 
Indian Educational Service At the end of 
November 1912 Dr S M Sane, BA, B Sc 
(Allahibad) Ph D (Berlin) was appointed 
to officiate in the place of the* retiring 
Professor until the arnvat of a new nominee 
from Fnghnd Within a short period of 
less than four months. Dr Sane was able 
to win over the hearts of the students as 
well as the College authorities An in* 
terevting function took place on 17th March 
when the Chemistry students of the College 
presented him an address The Principal, 
Matin J Stephenson, ims, who presided, 
remarked that Dr Sane had placed the 
College under deep obligations by taking 
up the work <1 the retuyig professor at 
such a short notice He was sorry to lose 
Dr Sane but ihc Government Regulations 
did not provide any room for hio> in the 
Chemical Department 

It mav be mentioned here hat Rai 
Bahadur Dr Chumlal Dose is now doing 
the work of the Chief Chemical Analyser 
to the Government of Bengal 

S 

Affairs of the Chinese Republic 

(1) 1 1 IE DEVTH OF LUNG M>, THE LAST 
MANCIIU EmPRESS 

The last two rulers of the Ching Dynasty 
have been women The Empress Dowager, 
Lungyu, saw the end ol the house which 
represented a conquering race of the small- 
est minotvty over the largest majority known 
to history I he lady passed away on the 
22nd of February at 2 AM, about a year 
after her and her sons abdication It is 
more than interesting to note the feeling 
of the Chinese public on the death of Lung 
yu, once the empress ol China, but at her 
death a mere cmren ol the great Asiatic 
Republic The Chinese papers to hand 
by the last mail, mark the event with sad 
columns I hey remember her not as a 
bated member of a hated dynasty 
but as a capable and strong woman 
and as a helper of the Republic in the last 
analysis She bravely tried to hold the 
throne for the infant emperor, and 
she, they «ay, gracefully acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the people and abdicated 
the throne in favour of the people when 
she saw resistance useless and disastrous 


The last words of this lady were “How 
shall my spirit hnd rest in the next world, 
what face shall I show, when I rejoin our 
ancestors in the ancestral temple, I the 
last empress of the ruling Dy nasty ” The 
Chinese people have not lost their sense of 
pathos with the commencement of their 
new political life, for they sympathise with 
the ex-empress in her expression of this 
feeling and the government has taken 
charge of ihe Infant with a maternal res- 
ponsibility “ to give peace to the soul of 
the deceased lady ” New politics has not, 
in the case of China, unlike that of Japan, 
denationalised Asia 

{2) Austrvlia and China 

Chinese publicists regarded it as a blunder 
on the part of Australia to shut out Chinese 
and Indian labour for a large portion'of 
the suifice of Australia cannot be used by 
the White*, as they are incapable of produc- 
ing therein Without labour Capital will 
not go there, and the financial circumstances 
which could be bettered by attracting 
Indian and Chinese workers are not allowed 
to improve ‘ Why, ' the Chinese publicists 
ask. “should not the hay, which is a food 
for the cow, be allowed to the cow, by the 
inhospitable dog who cannot eat it ? ’ 

(3) China and Japan 

We gather that there is some rivalry 
between Japan and the United States for 
bringing about on entente between the 
Republic and themselves The question 
has been ostensibly put ofi till the loan has 
been settled Private correspondence fore- 
shadows a settlement of the loan affair 
vvnh the United States 

(4) Preparation for the next \ar in 
. Mongolia 

China has imposed an extra lax of 20 per 
cent on salt, wine, and tobacco since iuh 
February An expedition against Urga 
being necessary field surgeons and officers 
have been put to active service People 
are lecturing against Russia in the province 
of Canton In Mongolia the real conflict 
would be against Russia, We are inclined 
to connect Dr Sun Yat Sen’s visit to Japan 
with the Mongolian problem We should 
not be vurprired if Japan and China con 
jointly oppo ed Russia R iS however to be 
remembered that Japan does not hold 
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philanthropic views as regards Mongolia 
There she has been lading the foundation 
of her effective influence for some time past 
This aspect of the problem is personalia 
more interesting to India Tor Mongolia 
is a next door neighbour to Tibet 
(5) Merchants' Militia 
The Merchants’ Militia which was re 
cognised in Canton in the revolutionary 
days for the protection of the city has just 
been recognised by the government These 
citizen-sohdiers are expected to take part 
in the Mongolian war 
The merchants of the popular centre 
Canton, have received information from 
the government to organise a Chamber of 
Commerce 

- (6) Election Cases 

China is no exception to the defects of 
the modern elective system The petitions 
before the Chief Justice of the Kwangtung 
Supreme Court, to set aside elections are 
sq numerous, that if the rivals succeed ihe 
personale of the assembly might be bodily 
changed 

(7) India and Dr Sun Yat Scn’s name 
it is amusing that she latter part of the 
name of the popular hero of the Astatic Ke 
public is Indian "Yat Sen’ is the Chinese 
transcript of the Sanskrit name of ihe «uper 
human being 1 akshi, which has travelled to 
China from Buddhist literature No doubt 
he is a super man in politics 

K 

Recognition of literary work 
Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, MA, BL, 
who contributed to this Review a large 
number of articles on the Mundas, published 
them later in book fofm In recognition 
of the scientific value of his work, Govern- 
ment has conferred on him a Kaiser i-Hind 
Medal of the Second Class. In the Bankipur 
Durbar, when pre'enting the medal to him, 
ihe Lieutenant Governor addressed him as 
follows — 

** It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you by command of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 
ihe Kanar 1 Hind Medal of the Second Class 
for Public Service in India which His 
Lxcellency has been pleaded to award to 
jou You have dcvoied many years to 
investigation into the history and* ethnology 


of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur and have 
recently embodied the results of your 
enquiries in a most interesting and valuable 
work called “The Mundas and their 
country You have rendered the people 
of this tribe even more useful service by 
your endeavours to secure a proper under 
standing by the courts of their laws and 
customs and you have throughout main- 
tained, at considerable loss to yourself, a 
high standard of professional integrity which 
has won for you the esteem and respect 
of all classes I congratulate you heartily 
on the honour which has been conferred 
upon you and I trust that you may long 
live to enjoy it ’ 

We hope more of our countrymen will 
do original work like that done by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy, not for the honour 
that it may or may not bring, but for the 
worth of ihe work itself 

The Treatment ot Animals in India 

In the \nicteenth Century for January, 
1913 the Hon ble Mrs Charlton has an 
article on the treatment of animals under 
British rule in lnd/a, in which special refer- 
ence is made to systematic cruelty connected 
with the passage of troops and stores along 
the Kashmir road In the course of her 
article, she remarks that owing to condi- 
tions prevailing in the country, no under- 
taking, it matters not of how meritorious 
n nature, could ever be brought to a 
successful issue without s >me measure of 
official support" This is a matter which 
affects more things than the treatment 
of animals , it is ihe reasi n why modern 
India as a whole is more dead than 
alive It is not creditable either to the Go- 
vernment or ihe people, that it should be the 
case that few undertakings, hovvev er meritori- 
ous, can succeed as the result of private 
enterprise, pure and simple As in progres- 
sive Western countries, the people should see 
that private enterprise succeeds 

"The Madonna of the Magnificat." 

Of this famous painting by Botticelli, 
Julia Cartwright writes "The Virgin is in 
the act of dipping her pen mto the ink, to 
write her song of praise on the leaves of the 
missal, which is held open by angel 
hands Two other boy-angels hold a 
golded crown above her head, and as the 
heavenly light streams over her, the child 
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tr e 1 to encourage the stud} 
not onlv of painting and 
sculpture but of architecture 
as well the task of delivering 
addre^es on the last subject 
havn g been entrusted to 
Mr Gordon Sanderson 
The Late Professor Beno- 
yeadranath Sea 

The death of Prof De is 
mournful enough though he 
maj be said to have died v full 
of jeara and honour* But m 
one re pect the death of Prof 
Benovendranaih ''en is still 
more uuurnful as at the time 
of I is death he had not com 
pleted the fort} fifih }ear of 
I s lie He had a brilliant 
l nnersiti career and was well 
known for In devout and 
<1 mlv character He was very 
popular among students for his 
sweet d sposition his ability as 
a teacher and the keen and 
unceas ng interest he took in 
their welfare His work in this 
direction was done mainly in 
connection with the Calcutta 
Lmversitv Institute He was 
a man of varied aclivitj, and 
exemplified in his life that 
harmonious combination of 
action and contemplation 
which ought to be the aim of 
full manhood to attain 

Prof Sen was a leading 
member of the Brahmo Samaj 
and one of its best and most 
thoughtful speakers and writers. 
He visited Great Britain and 
the United States of America 
and made an impression where 
ver he spoke 

Public Recognition of 
Heroism 

The Government resolution 
on the Sibpur boat disaster 
contained an appreciation of 
the heroism of «e»en joung 
men who dii rescue work 
at the risk of their own 
lives The} are Messrs. Mil 
ner, Sanat Kumar Haidar, 
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Statue of the late Just ce M G Ranade by G K M hat re 


Acutbi Rattyan Barua, Holiim 
Banyan Barua, Bijay Kn*hna 
Gupta, Prabodh Kumar Obovl* 
and Prakntikumar Ghosh At a 
public meeting held at the Bharat 


1 



Baud Savat Klaiak IIaldar 

Sangil Samaj premise*, the thank* 
of the community were conveyed 
to these young men and gold 
medal* were awarded to them 
May there be more such men in 
our midst 1 

Mhatre’s Statue of Ranade 
Bombay has shown her appre- 
ciation of Ranade by continuing 
his hie work and by erecting a 
marble statue of that great sort of 
India T he progressive movement 
in India is not one sided It 
embraces all spheres of human 
thought and activity, whether 
religious social, political, econo- 
m c, industrial or of an\ other 
description Progress along any 
line both depends on and acce- 
lerates progress along other lines 
Ranade had this comprehensive 
idea of national advancement and 
was pre eminently the thinker of 
the movement His teverent love 
of India spiritualised his patrio- 
tism Unlike some social refor- 
mers, he never fought shy of 
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politics or tried to belittle the work of 
political “agitators," nor, like some of the 
latter, was he blind to the pressing need of 
setting our own house in order With re- 
ference to some incidents in his life one 
could wish his firmness in taking his stand 
on his principles were as great as the 
massiveness of his intellect, the ardour of 
his patriotism or the depth of his pietv 
But he was so good and great, that ive feel 
that it is not for us to sit in judgment on 
him, nor is this the occasion to do so 

From the photograph of the statue, which 
we are enabled bj the kind courtesy of the 
sculptor to publish, it to clear that Mr G 
K Mhatre has done Ins work well 1 lie 
likeness is unnnstakeable and there is 
character and dignity in the statue If 
anywhere else in India, marble statues or 
busts are required, we think we need not 
go outside India for their execution l he 
young artist has not belied the promise of 
his early achievements We wish him still 
greater triumphs to his chisel 

A South A Incan Cartoon. 

The excellent Indian Opinion Souvenir of 
the Hon Gopal Krishna Gokhale s Tour 
in South Africa which Mr H S. L Polak 
has brought out, contains a teproduction 
of a cartoon from “Die Voorlooper" of 



Broil er, sweep jour o»n 1 ouse 1 
Capetown In this cartoon, which we 
reproduce on a reduced s ale, the “Hon 
A 1 ischer presents the Hon G K Gokhale 
with a memento of Ins visit to South Afnca, 
and suggests that he should sweep before 


his own door, having regard to the depressed 
classes of India " 

“Phjsician, heal thjself ” is a good retort, 
but it is not good logic, nor does u afford any 
safe guidance for (he conduct of mdividuiis 
and nations using it 1 wo wrongs do not 
make one right Because we have the 
“depressed classes" in India, no other nation 
would be justifi“d m having “depressed class- 
es ' in their mid>t No nation, race or class 
of people can be self sufficient People who 
practise social or any other kind of exclu- 
sion against whole clashes or communities 
deprive them>efve» of some good which the 
latter might have done them Apart from 
this consideration, whoever despise* or i» 
afraid of the competition of others gives an 
indication of his defective manhood 

Countries which are now following the 
policy of excluding or dehumanutng whole 
races or classes, should r member the fate 
which has overtaken India on account of 
the prevalence of the cult of “Don’t-touch- 
ism ’ It is not an enviable fate 

A new book about Vivekananda.* 

In the year 1898 Sister Nivedita and some 
other disciples of Sivami Vivekananda tra- 
velled with him in many parts of Northern 
India The Sister kept notes of what the 
Swami said and did during these wander 
mgs I liese have now been published m 
a collected form They make very interest- 
ing and instructive reading, and are distin- 
guished by the author's well-known beauty 
and vigour of language In them we 
obtain glimpses of the strong personality 
of Vivekananda and of his famous disciple. 
He tried to rouse the people of India 
to a consciousness of their latent spiritual 
strength ar»J iveallh And when ihe spirit is 
once awakened, good of every kind follows 

I he Fo-eword gives some idea of the 
contents of the hook 

Beautiful line been ihe dijs of thsjcar In 
them the Ideal 'ias become the Itcal i irst m our 
mer s de cottage it Belur (lien tn tie Himalayas, 
at Naim Tal and Almori altemards wandering 
here and t) ere through Kashmir —eier> where iiaie 
come flours never to be forgouen, words that mil 
echo ihtough our lues for ever, and once at least, a 
glimpse of the Beatific Vis on 

• Notes of -some wanderings mill the S*anu \i 
vtVananda Bj Siyer Nued ta of Kamaknshna- 
\iiekananda Udbodlun Office, Baghbazar, Cif. 
cutia. Rt 1 40. 
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veil of playfulness was never dropped " Thej played 
with the Lord,'* and instinctive!) they knew 1U 
" 1 o those who have known such hours, life is richer 
and sweeter, and in the long nights even the wind in 
the palm trees <eems to cr> — 

“Mahadeva 1 Mahadeva' Mahadeva ’ 

We have quoted the above paragraphs 
not for the purpose of comment, but to 
show the spirit 111 which bister Nivedita’s 
“Notes’* have been written 

We are tempted to give here a few speci- 
men “ Notes ” at random 
'• Much as he dreaded the luxury of e piritual emotion 
lor those who might be enervated by 11 he could not 
help giving glimpses of what it meant to be consumed 
with the intoxication of God * 

"It was here, loo, that vie heard a long talk on 
Ram M oh tm Roy, in which he pointed out three 
things as the dominant notes of this teacher s message 
his acceptance of the \ edanta, his preaching of 
patriotism, and the love that embraced the Mussulman 
equallv with the Hindu In all these things he 
claimed himself to have taken up the task that the 
breadth and foresight of Rani Mchun Ray had 
mapped out ” 

"One day jt was Sivvji and t! e Mahraitas and the 
year’s wandering vs a Saunjasi that won him home 
to Kagarh * \nd 10 this dav, said the Swami 
’amhonly in India dreads ibe Sauntasi, lest he con- 
ceal beneath his vellow garb another Sivaji 

"*l hat was a n rcat hour indeed when he 'poke of 
Buddha , for, rvicl mg a word that ‘tenird lo identify 
him with us anti Hrvhmmical «pini, an uncompre 
bending listener said ‘Why Swami, l did not know 
that you were a Buddhist ’ ‘Madam, he said round 
mg on her, his whole face aglow with the inspiration 
of that name, ’ I am the «ei\ant of the «ervanis of the 
servants of Buddha W ho was there ev cr like him * — the* 
lx>rd— who never performed one action for Himself— 
with a lcait that embnted lie whole v» or Id 1 So 
full of ply that He — prince and moon — would gne 
his life 10 save v little goat 1 So loving that 1 e sacrific- 
ed himself to the hunger of a tigress’— 10 the hospita- 
lity of a panah and blcs ed h m ’ And he came into ms 
room when | wvs 1 bov vnd I fell vt His feet’ I or I 
knew it was tl c 1 ord Him ell 1 * 

In a sum I ir spirit of reverent appreciation 
d id the ijttamt <peak at Krishna, at incidents 
in the life of Chr st, and of Islam 

* He had mentioned some doubt as to the authen 
ucily of a certain rcl gious history ‘What" said 
Sri Kamakrishna, 'do you not then think that tho-e 
who could conceive such ideas must liave teen the 
thing itselt** * 

"He spoke of the mclu«iene<s of fits conception 
of the country and its rcl gicns, of his own distinction 
as being solely in his desire to make Hinduism active, 
aggressive, a missionary faith, of ’don i-iouch-iun' as 
the only thing lie repudiated ’ 

“The Englishman " on “the Sister 
and the Swami.” 

fn the course of a review of Sister Ntvedt- 
fa’s “Notts of Some Wanderings, with the 


Swami Vnekananda” the Englishman , while 
not directly making them responsible for the 
terrorist outrages and other political trou- 
bles really insinuates that they were at 
the bottom of these disquieting events. For 
instance, it writes • — 

It would be unfair to accuse V iv ekananda of delibera- 
tely provoking trouble, but in 1S9S he was using 
phrases and expressions, which the writer calls epi- 
grams, which were later repeated in the ’ Yugantar," 
with most mischievous results hot instance "In 
order to become a nation it appears that we need a 
common hate as well as a common love 

Both the Swann and the Sister are now 
beyond the reach of the most powerful in- 
dividual or empire to injure It i«, there 
fore, unnecessary for anybody to try to 
defend them or justify what they said 
As for their followers and associates their 
lives are a sufficient vindication 

One cannot be quite sure what Vive- 
kananda meant by a "common hate.” 
But the Englishman ha* most probably 
understood it in the fight of the following 
passage from Southey's Life of Sehon — 

■ There are three thing*. foung gentleman," said 
Nelson to one of his midshipmen, " which you arc 
constantly to bear in mind 1 irst, you mu*l always 
implicitly obey orders without nlemptmg to form any 
opinion of you- own respecting their propriety 
Secondly you must consider every man your enemy 
who speaks >11 of your king and thirdly, you must 
hate a brenchmvn as you do the devil 

But it is just possible that the objects of 
hatred that a manner and a monk might 
have had in view even in the sphere of 
politics were dissimilar 

The sayings of religious men may be 
interpreted or misinterpreted in various ways. 
Biblical texts have been quoted in justi- 
fication of slavcrv In many Christian chur- 
ches God’s help is invoked even in wars of 
aggression anti He is often thanked after the 
bloodiest and most unrighteous of victories. 
Ihc burning of heretical Christians has 
been sought to be justified by orthodox 
Christians by the quotation of certain say- 
ings of Jesus Christ. In the Gospel accor- 
ding to St. Matthew, Christ is reported as 
say mg 

" Think not that I am come to send peace on earth 
I come not to send peace but a sw ard.’* 

We are not quite sure that when he said 
this he meant to provoke or entourage 
sanguinary conflicts. But one may say 
that the nations professing Christianity 
have understood him quite literally. 
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But when we began to write this note, 
we had no idea of straying into the field 
of exegesis So w e stop 

Mr. Hornell and the Hornet's Nest. 

B\ appointing Mr Hornell Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal, the Govern- 
ment has disturbed the Anglo-Indian 
journalistic hornet's nt st With the excep- 
tion of the Indian Daily Yews, they are all 
up in arms T hey even expect us to join 
in the out ry But these good fellows 
forget that Mr James who is their favourite, 
himself got the principalship of the Presi 
dency College in supersession of the 
claims of five of his brother officers who 
were or are all senior to him by 10, 9, 7, or 5 
years Nor is it the factthat they are all 
obscure men Tor instance, Dr J C Bose is 
senior to him by 5 years , and it is super- 
fluous to say that Mr James » fame is parochial, 
whereas that of Dr Bose is worldwide 
When the Government raised Mr James 
to the principabliip, ignoring the claims of 
his seniors, did British journalistic throats 
in India protest till thev became boaise’ 
it is said that the Government has broken 
the pUdge given hy Lord Motley regarding 
appointments to provincial Directorship*, 
and even the funov suggestion has been 
made that the Secretary of State should 
be sued in a law couit But what Lord 
Morley said was that no outsider would 
be appointed a Director, unless and until 
the Government failed to find a suitable 
man in the ranks 0/ the Indian Lducalional 
Service by ransacking all the provinces. 
Now, ihe Government of India is a des- 
potism, and it is the sole judge of a man's 
fitness or suitability. If the Government 
says that no member ol the 1 L S tn the 
whole of India is fit to be the Lducalional 
Director of Bengal, what arc the would-be 
litigants going to say in reply ? 

Su.^ew.essi-00. ot yisX ebuicoA is. ixenog.-, but. 
it is wrong nrespecnve of the race of the 
man who is unjustly passed over. 

British Journals and Foreign Affairs. 

Most ol us think that the expression of 
opinion 1$ quite free, or at least reasonably 
fret, in Giwt Btitam And perhaps that is 
so, as far as the lawsrelalirg to sedition, de- 
famation, &c , go But it seems that there 
are forces behind ihe scenes, other than 


legal, which prevent the unfcsinctet) ex- 
pression of opinion. A British journalist 
writes to us in a private letter 
\ ou say that the place for exposing such matters 
is ' free 1 n gland I do not 1 limit any one who has 
not be-n somewhat behind the scenes as regards the 
newspapers can have any idea how carefully and se- 
cretly they are controlled and censored in their “ fo- 
reign affairs ' 

Of course if there is a scandal in your next village, 
an injustice in the home affairs, Ihe press will be only 
loo pleased to gite it all the publ city you want If 
11 reflects on Tory practices [he Radicals will glory in 
us shame If it exposes Radical principles or per- 
sons the lories will bl a ion it abroad Everything is 
welcome if it can be used for party politics if it can 
catch a vote for someone But when you come to 
foreign affairs then everything is manipulated or sup- 
pressed to suit ' Head quarters ' The English people 
ate profoundly gnorant of, and wholly rnd detent to 
foreign affairs It is the policy of both the political 
parties— or rather their Cabinets, to keep them so 
l or instance in the Persian aflair hardly any details 
were allowed lo get into the Press except through the 
Manchester Guard an and ihe Nation, and 
even ihe former paper became practically silent alter 

the visit of lo Manchester Aga n in il e Tripoli war 

there was a regular pro Italian campaign vvt some of 
Ihe papers jiisi as «t Ihe present lime everything 
wh cli might disfavour ihe Balkan Allies is withheld 
irom live people Our fore gn affairs are in the hands 
of a privileged cl que 0 e member* of winch have 
common financial interests and ace nearly all closely 
tel tied hy marriage so that it mailers little which 
pol tical parly are in power It only means a change 
0$ cousins or hi others in law' At ihe present lime 
lie financial interest which a fewr people have in 
Uu-si 1 is vl the bottom of much of our present policy 
If lie pcoplr as a w hole undcr-luod the importance 
of foreign policy and concerned themselves m the 
mailer and l became a real public question ll ere 
would be almost a revolution but at the present Utne you 
cannot arouse the nation on this point The only 
pan c5— ihe Socialists and the 1 -hour, who might 

lake it up are loo much involved in cxlricatu g them- 
selves from ihe r own disabilities and tl ey have not 
understanding enough lo realise that most of the 
cords whcli are lighten ng round their own hearts 
ace being pulled by the ouler limbs of autocratic lin- 
penal sin I hey cannot see the interact ion of home 
and foreign affairs 

Hungs have gone so far now that tl e people will 
not understand until some great upheaval or disaster 
mrsivscvvjyuivxi-iiiivR illusions anil Wed their minds 
and their v ,51011 JJo you know it at Ur Salctty, 
our great Eugeni 1 computed icctntlj that at i| e 
are P r°d uc ng feeble minded and incapable 
children in excess of tl e 1 ealihy in fifty years time 
ll e proportion w ill be equal 1 bat ,s we -hall J av t 
one sane person to every nimal defective 1 We 
have in our false view of life, of pro pet ny sacrificed 
out Viuman stock to the bank roll of lie few. Our 
breeding stock as a nation is diseased, vitiated m 
m nd and body m the fearful conditions <i( our slums. 
system nn1erCla sla ' er T ° [ ouf industrial and social 
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Therefore it is that 1 am so anxious for India, for 
Africa to understand the situation on the other 
hand not lobe glamoured by the motor car and the 
gramophone and the meats and drinks of Western 
civilisation and not «ee the seething mass of corruption 
of which these too often are but the froth I do not 
den) that the West has much of value to teach the 
Last but unless the Bast is free to sift and discriminate 
the good from the bad the cause ind the effect the 
appearance and the realit) the slavish and ignonnt 
adoption of Western industrial and social methods 
will but involve her in the other s downfall More 
user if the \\ esl has something to teach the Bast, the 
East has still more important things to teach the 
West Indeed the ‘ saltation of lie civilised world 
depends on the power of the hast to persuade it to 
enlightenment" Ynd it is because 1 believe that 
India is absolutely neccssar) to the rest of the vvoild 
because t believe that her Vedanta phdosoph) is the 
reservoir of spiritual truth of a right understanding of 
the purpose and evaluation of b'e that l believe m the 
Hindu Renaissance that I believe tlutl tbe freedom 
of Jndia— lbat she mj\ fulfil her destiny on every 
plane— is abundant!) worth striving for India above 
all other countries holds the 1 light to hghien the 
Gentiles * 

The air-fleets of rival nations. 

The March number of ihe Retieiv of 
Rcuncs publishes an illustration showing 
"Britain’s startling inferiority” to German) 
and France m this respect 1 he total 
capacity of Germany’s air fleet is 4,865,000 
cubic feet, that of France, 3,323,000 cubic 
feet, and that of Great Britain only »8o, 
000 cubic feet 

“The Partition- of Asia" 

Under this heading the Rcimo of Reiiens 
writes the following paragraph — 

In our last number we called attention to the 
methodical dismemberment and division of Asn now 
proceeding, without any criticism or comment and 
smev then events have proved how true was our 
'•tatcinent The Isar lias taken the unprecedented 
course of speciall) and publicl) thanking M Korost 
ov el/, the special Russian agent in Mongolia lor 
his services to Russia and the Emperor Mongolia 
and Tibet ma) therefore be considered as lost so far 
as China or independence is concerned Uut ihe 
more serious happening is tliat Russia and japan 
have now come to a very definite understanding 
having lor object nothing less than the culling tip of 
China Yer) elaborate plans have been made, in 
which, we believe, provision exists for compensation 
to all interested parties and all that now remains to 
be done is lo precipitate ihe downfall of 1 )* Chinese 
Rcpubl c Ihe various manoeuvres and intrigues in 
connection with the so called Six Power loan, luring 
China on to rum, have for real motive power this 
secret understanding. It affects this ci untry really 
only in so far as we must alread) ‘land committed 
as a part) to this «omiwhat aiburar) and h gh handed 
settling of d e destinies of a friend!) nation 

13 


Advance, Baroda l 

We learn from the Bombay Chronicle that 
the Gaekwar of Baroda signalised his cele- 
bration of his fiftieth birthday by making an 
announcement of further reforms in educa- 
tion in his State The most striking features 
of the reforms announced are the raising of 
the age for the compulsory education of girls 
from 11 to 12, and for that of boys from 12 
to 14, and the raising of the compulsory 
standard from the fourth to the filth In tak- 
ing these steps, His Highness has done the 
greatest service to his people, and has 
emphasised his position as the greatest 
educational reformer m India , as wise as he 
is courageous Lven in England at the 
present day, the school age has not yet been 
raised to 14 Mr Runctman s Bill of two 
years ago contemplated the raising of the 
age to 14, but the measure did not pass, 
though it is one of the certainties of English 
politics that the reform will be earned out 
»n the jmmediatefuture Meanwhile, it will 
be a great satisfaction to all well-wishers ol 
educational reform in India that the Gaekwar 
has been able to forestall even his British 
exemplars in the matter of the raising of the 
school age The Gaekwar trusts that, the 
Education Department, which has this impor- 
tant task before it, will do its utmost to carry 
out that policy with sympathy, intelligence 
and discretion. This is tantamount to an 
explicit direction to the Education Depart- 
ment, and we have no doubt the Depart- 
ment will rise to the occasion. 

The Gaekwar has, it is said, appointed 
a mentor, re, a gentleman of the “un- 
touchable” sweeper and scavenger caste, a 
member ol his legislative loujiciI Ortho- 
dox people are, therefore, angry with him 

The National Council of Education. 

The prize-day celebration of the National 
Council ol Lducation of Bengal, was held 
latt month, Mr Justice A Cliaudliuri presi- 
ding. The reports presented by the Secre- 
taries were on the whole satisfactory and 
showed progress during the pa»t year. The 
Rector, Mr P. N, Bose, in Ins address, 
said that the Council had passed through a 
rather anxious period, hut had successfully 
got through it, and its future might be con- 
sidered assured, though they .ould not look 
for any large measure of success on the 
literary stdc for some time to come. The 
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most formidable difficulty they had to con- 
tend with was the insidious influence of 
Western civilisation with which they had 
been brought into contact Any education 
not exactly on Western lines or not of the 
\\ estem type met with little favour among 
the majority of their countrymen Was 
this Western tendency like!} to benefit or 
injure their civilization? For the purpose 
of answering this question he compared 
Lastern with Western civilisation, and re 
ierred to the vitality of Hindu civilisation, 
which had survived inspite of the loss of 
political independence For a civilisation 
like theirs to attempt to imitate the ways 
of Western civilisation would be fatal 
The equilibrium of Hindu civilisation had 
been violently disturbed by the impact with 
Western civilisation in two ways, (1) by the 
virtual extinction of their indigenous indus- 
tries, and (2) by the suppression of their 
ideals of intellectual culture and therefore 
the restoration of that equilibrium depend 
ed upon their industrial regeneration and on 
their going back to their old cultural ideas 
He went on to refer to the gratifying suc- 
cess attained in technical education, and 
to the fact that the Government proposal 
to establish a well equipped technological 
institute had deteued some of the well 
wishers of the National Council of Educa- 
tion from continuing their support, but he 
assured them that even when the Govern- 
ment institute was an accomplished fact 
there would still be scope for an institution 
like tins ore 

Mr Justice Chaudhun, in his presidential 
speech, 'aid they had passed through a 
serious crisis, but had touched safe land, 
and lie hoped their position would not 
be assailable in the future They could 
not forget that they were born in a storm, 
at a time when there was considerable feel- 
ing 10 the country, and circumstances over 
which they had no control threw a cloud 
over them They had lived in suspicion 
and doubt, but they lived an open life, their 
programme was known, everyone of their 
methods was known, and everybody in 
charge of the institution was known, and 
be thought that cseryone of them was above 
suspicion Referring to the mofussil bran- 
ches, he said he was not disheartened by the 
fact that although they started with 18 
branches they had only 8 of them now in 


existence , he hoped that like a tree some 
of whose branches decayed or were broken 
off by the storm, they would still continue 
to be strong and vigorous Some of the«e 
branches still in existence were doing very 
good work, and especially the one at Malda, 
which was doing glorious work They made 
it clear, and wanted to make it clear, that 
they had nothing to do with politics, and 
that this was a purely educational institution 
The students who had gone to England and 
America had been well spoken of as regards 
both their intelligence and behaviour 
Of the twelve students who went up from 
all parts of India for an examination in the 
Punjab, two from this institution passed and 
only one of the others For a post in the 
Geological Department, a young man who 
had studied here was selected from among 
all the competitors All this shewed that 
they were making good use of their resour- 
ces He regretted to learn that the Geolo- 
gical and Dyeing departments had to close, 
but as regards the latter, at any rate, he 
did not think there was much &cope for 
obtaining employment He recommended 
them to take up printing and turn out good 
compositors He knew of one Indian press 
which employed 2,000 of them 

Although they might have attained a 
higher civilisation at one period, and al- 
though tins might be a matter fo- pride, still 
the time had come when they should lock 
up these traditions for a time He had not 
the least doubt that they were strong in- 
tellectually and spiritually and had very 
truculent tongues, and judging by the 
standard, they were very good, but what 
was the use of the human minn working 
and the sight being good, when the body 
was suffering from paralysis’ He hoped 
they would pardon him for giving them 
such an illustration, because it could not 
be very pleasant but the fact remained that 
an institution like this ought to go up by 
leaps and bounds One thing that had 
operated against them was that they had 
not yet been able to live suspicion down 
He assured everyone that so far as admts 
sions to this institution were concerned they 
" cre '« r S closely scrutinised 
Mr Justice Chaudhun recommended the 
Council to take up printing and turn out 
good compositors But evidently he does 
not know what class of trained men printing 
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firms are most in need of There is certainly 
much room for imptmemennn our composi- 
tors; but only the proprietors and managers 
of presses and those n ho pay for good printing 
but do not get it, know that the trouble is 
not so much with the compositors, but with 
those ignorant men who run and mind the 
machines It would be a great boon to 
printing firms, authors and publishers, if 
some institution could turn out good 
machine-men. We do not think Mr 
Chaudhuri well weighed either his idea or 
his words when he exhorted us to lock up 
our traditions for a time ”J here are some 
traditions which ought not to be locked up 
for a single hour 

There is a great future before the Council, 
if only the public would auDport it with 
funds and by sending students to it 


Judicial and Executive 
In connection with the debate on March 
7 th last, when Mr Surendra Nath Banerjea 
moved his resolution on the separation of 
judicial from executive function 1 , every 
non-official Indian member, nominated and 
elected, present on the occasion, recorded 
his vote in favour of the motion There 
has been no such division in the history of 
Indian Legislative Councils. The division 
list is so remarkable, that we reproduce it 
here from the Bombay Chronicle — 


AN bS— ?■> 

Mr Ghuznavi 
Maharaja of Cessim 
Bazaar 

Raja of Mahmudabad, 
Hap Kushalpal Sm£, 

Kai Sri [tain Bahadur, 
Pandit Malavija 
Niuab hanid Muliam 


Mr t \ ijiaragha- 
lachariar, 

Mr Itajimngar, 

Mir Asad Ah Khan, 

Sir Rahimtoola 

Khan Bahadur Jehmgirjr 

Mr. i br ahim, 

\[r Banerjea, 
llinajil Smha, 

Hill baij id Abu Jafar, 
Mr Das 

Maharaj Kumar of I\kari, 
Mr Oumral lluda 
UaiSaaNalh Raj, 

Mali), Klian, 

Kata |ai ChanJ. 

Mr \ K Pandit, 
brG M (. hitnaus. 


Sir G \\ ilson, 

Sir It Carl) le 
Sir H Butler 
Mr t [mam 
Mr Clark, 

Sir 1C Craddock 
Mr Hailc\ 

Sir I It \\jmic 
Mr Monlealh 
Mr Saunders 
Sir \ H McMihon, 

Mr \\ heeler, 

Mr l nihoi cn, 

Mr Sharp, 

Mr Porter 

Sir V I) Maclacan, 

'fr Giilan, 

Major General Bird mock) 
Mr Michael, 

SrC P 1 ukis. 

Mr Gordon 
Mr MavuelJ, 

Major Robertson, 

Mr Ken rick, 

Mr kesteven, 

Mr Kmncj, 

Sir \\ . \ mcent, 


NOFS— 3„ 

Mr Carr, 

Sir C Armstrong 
Mr Macpherson, 

Mr Maude, 

Mr Arthur, 

Major Brooke Blackewaj, 
Mr Meredith, 

Mr Walker 
Mr Arbuthnotr, 

Mr Gales 

One can see at a glance that all the non- 
official Indian members present, representing 
ever} interest and all the provinces, voted in 
full force in lav our of the motion, which is an 
unprecedented event The significance of 
this division should not be lost on the Gov- 
ernment It shows that Indian opinion 
is unanimous on the subject There is not 
even the fame excuse that (he voters are 
irresponsible political “agitators" For it 
is from among these men that only two 
could be found to oppose the dangerous 
conspiracy bill, all voting in Us favour. 
When men who support a Government 
measure in opposition to the opinion of 
their countrymen, record their voles m this 
way in favour of a reform, the case for it 
ought to be considered irresistibly strong. 
But it is the way of the bureaucracy to 
throw promises, pledges and consistency to 
the winds, when the people demand a 
measure with practical unanimity Lord 
Minto’s Government promised a sort of uni- 
versal education But when the people 
wanted it in a very moderate form, in the 
shape of Mr Gokhalc’s elementary educa- 
tion bill, the Government stoutly opposed 
it Five years ago, it was Lord .Minto’s 
Government, again, which pledged itself to 
a programme of reform in the direction of 
separating the judicial from executive 
functions That programme was of far too 
modest a character But it is clear that the 
Government has practically gone back on 
even this programme of theirs. The 
country is entitled to know what has 
brought about this change 

The public meetingheld last month in the 
Calcutta Town Hall and the meetings sub 
sequentfy held in different parts of Bengal, 
lend force to Mr. Banerjea’s motion. Dr. 
Rash Behary Ghose, the Chairman of the 
Calcutta meeting, and the different speakers 
refuted all the arguments against the reform 
for the hundredth time But bureau- 


\\ ES — 

Mr Mania. 
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cratic objections have more than a feline 
v italitj, and so they continue to live. 

Regarding the qucttion of cost. Dr Gho«c 
said — 

One wird more It may be said that this scheme 
will involve enormous cost and the same objection is 
laisel to the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. It has however been shovvn by Mr 
Romesli Chandra Dott and recentlv by Mr Prov ash 
Chundet Mitter that there would be no matenal ad 
dition to the cost of administration and that even if 
it did involve any additional expenditure, it could be 
easily met bv savings or economics in other directions 
In his menu liable speech at the Calcutta St An 
diews Dinrcr in which he sneered at the e lucated 
classes as a microscopic minority Lord Dufienn a 

distinguished diplomatist said with reference to the 

sciaration of judicial and executive functions that it 
was a counsel cf pet bet ion to which he was ready to 
subscribe But he aJdeJ— And here also v e have a 
question of money fl e evils com; lamed of are not 
1 f recent date they existed lone before m> time and 
ha I thev keen as intolerable as is now stated they 
noull have been remedied while tli existem e of sur 
V lus funds tendered this | lacticable but, as tl is vv vs 
not dune it is fair to argue that even a hinting t hci e 
is room fir improvement we can all rl t consult 
times an I seasons id cam me these imi nvemeni* 
ini 1 Beet 

I woaler if that lime and that Mason will ever 
come There is a »ea»<n it seems f r urnthing 
There is a season for Se litmus Meeting* ,rt* there is 
a season for Press Arts, there is also a fis n for Cons 
I iracy Acts. But is there no seas, n we ask with 
hcatls ink with that sickness in vvl ich tlie ir n s me 
tunes enters mt > the soul m there we ask n season 
for the tedcirj tioo of a solemn pledge 

Dr. OViose might have added that there 
was a season (or the exchange compensation 
allowance, and when the report of the Royal 
Public Services Commission is published, 
there would most probably be a season for 
increasing the pay of cotenanted civilians anj 
perhaps of other European servants of the 
Government. And did not Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson say tn his last speech that he was 
leaving India prosperous? What sort of 
prosperity is it which can not spend money 
on a necessary reform? 

Incident illy l)c. (those tefetted Vo the true 
meaning of the English character of the 
administration. 


based 
kaj pen 


e lxie been hewing a Rood deal 
eewitv for cnamUiain- the 1 nghyV 
i In iiustiati >a tut tins.! ft not mean 
witiHSSLs Iwf ne the Public Sen ic< 
n to think, tlie emj loj ment <f j r g. 
li in all the higher i p ccs. It meai i 
nly The a'ministtatvotv must i 


■ad ir 


■lie* 


. f< 


sfrburdencd with wink, . 


nt 1 would ask thes 
- -'“J *, 01 <1 the 

we all know that tficy sr 
notable sjeetii made b; 


Lori Shasv only the other day I iberty asid order 
said his Lordship aie complementary functions of 
Lngh'h social li f e kept together and unified b> that 
justice which proceeds from the judicial realm Order 
is to be conserved by the ma gistrate and liberty by 
judges who would not bow either to Royal favour 
or to popular clamour or even to the executive 
Government and who would throughout consider 
that they have 3 higher and nobler task, to conserve 

against them all that the community demands, liberty 
of the subject which is concerned with order and 
which forms the peace amt security of the people. 
The executive Government in England, I niaj remind 
these gentlemen who talk so glibly of the British tone 
of administration, do not override the decisions of 
the High Court They dare not do it Nor if they 
ever ventured to do anything of the kind, would they 
think of djclimng to jublish the official papers. 


Munificent gifts to English Universities. 

England is far better provided with educa- 
tional facilities in the shape of universities, 
colleges and schools than India. Yet the 
effort to add to them, to make better wfiat 
is good, is unceasing In the current number 
ol Indian Education Prof. M. E Sadler of 
\ ictona University, Manchester, records 
several generous donations to Engt.sh Uni- 
versities. 

lo Bristol I diversity Mr George Alfred Wills 
■Hid his brother. Mr llcnty H Wills, have given a 
further sum of £l 50,000 for the extension of the 
build 11 j;s Ol this sum, at the special request of the 
donors, not lew than £io,o o is to be set aside for an 
r udo* mem lint work is to begin not later than the 
bluing of tqt* and wilt be completed in thrve years. 
I he whole sum will lie paid when the budding contract 
is signed \ third hrolher, Mr \V. Melville Willy, 
has given a lurthcr sum of £20.000 lo Bristol Uni- 
versiiy in augmrntvlion of the general endow nnicnt 
fund I hut at one stroke, she new University 
receives an addition of £t;o <300 to itt resources, I he 
new budJ ng* will he erected at the ti p of Park btrect, 
on a me which belongs lo the UnHirsity. f |,c gift 
is made in memory ol the father of the donors. Mr. II. 
O Wills, who wav the hrst Clianullor of the L’ni- 

vert I, 

lo University Ctllcge, J-ondon, an anonymous 
benefactor hat promised to complete the building* of 
the College, with a view to providing accommodation 
t ttutptuie anJ applied slHistics, and 

for tlie r ugenics laboratory. 

At Cambridge, a large gift has been made for the 
endowment ol a second Professorship of Astronomy. 
In addition to this, the Rev John Henry I ||,$ hat 
Wv to lie University, subject lo hit wife • life illicit st. 
the rrsidut ol lui pnprrty which will amount to not 
first than /930c Hus sum lo he applied, both 
the ° . lnf ° m 'V for tl,e h cncral purpose of 

' m , * uih »’ an "" •« the I'nuers Iv 

author mev may ihmk lit. ' 

« u »* ■« rccipi 

nrnn,i ii ,7 W ^ P l ? which will make the present 
jxnod illustrious in the devi lopmcnl of I nghsh eduev- 
non M a lime whtn Slate aid is forthcoming to 
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University work in increasing amounts ( and is needed 
in even greater measure ) it is of the highest im 
portance that prnate benefactors should, on their 

f art, strengthen the financial autonomy of the different 
fnn ersity institutions 

Indian educational gifts. 

The latest notable educational donation 
in India is that of the Marts a r Durbar to 
the Hindu University. It amounts to Rs 
two lakhs as a nonrecurring grant and an 
annual subscription of Rs. 20,000. 

More remarkable is the amount collected 
during the last Gurukuta anniversary, as 
the bulk of the money came from the pockets 
of the poor. Seventy -five thousand rupees 
were subscribed, of which about sixty-seven 
thousand were in cash. Babu Shiva Prashad 
Gupta of Benares subset ibed Bvc thousand 
and Seth lat Nat am eight thousand, Seth 
Baldcv Das two thousand Many ladies 
gave away their ornaments. 

Prof. Bose’s Discovery. 

Discover 1 ! of Nervous Impulse in Punts. 

An important paper, announcing Professor 
Bose’s discoveiy of nervous impulse in 
plants, was read at the Meeting of the 
Royal Society, held on March 6 th The 
universally accepted theory has been that 
in plants like the “Mimosa”, there is no 
excitatory impulse analogous to the nervous 
impulse in animals, the propagated effects 
being regarded as merely ahydromcchamcal 
disturbance. This conclusion was based 
on the experiments carried out by the lead- 
ing German plant-physiologists, Pfefer 
and Haberlandt. They failed to arrest the 
propagated impulse in plants by scalding 
or by application of narcotics. Prof. Bose 
has shown the errors involved in these 
experiments He ha% moreover, by the 
invention of his resonant recorder, made 
the plant itself record the velocity of its 
nervous impulse, and the variation in that 
velocity under fatigue and under the action 
of various drugs. His new apparatus is of 
such delicacy that it measures automatically 
time intervals as short as a thousandth part 
of a second Prof. Bo«e has, by interposing 
an electric block, arrested the nervous 
impulse in a plant m a manner similar to 
the corresponding arrest in the animal nerve. 
He has further been able by definite mean# 
to produce nervous paralysis m the plant. 


such paralysis being afterwards cured by 
appropriate treatment 

This is not a new dtscov ery m the sense 
that it has been made this year or the last 
year. It was made by Dr Bose about a 
dozen years ago. It is new in the sense 
that British scientists have been able to 
perceive and recognise its truth recently. 

A Poet’s School. 

An account of the school at Bolepur, 
founded and directed by Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore, appears in the “Manchester 
Guardian” The writer (“W \V. P.”) re- 
calls the fact that the site, which is associated 
with the poet’s father, the Maharsht Deven- 
dranath, was chosen about a dozen years 
b'j VJ.v Ta-gaxe. He. be n.vth, 
boys- There are now 200 boys, receiving 
an education which combines the best tradi- 
tions of the old Hindu teaching with the 
healthiest modern methods “\V \V. P 
who spent an evening With the master, thus 
describes the school and its atmosphere — 

At 3 30 a bell sounded far boys to turn in, and a 
band of singers, singing a religious hymn, went from 
dormitory to dormitory that the last impressions of the 
day might be helpful and inspiring Smitarly, in the 
morning at 4 30 the bell rings and the band of young 
choristers wakens the s’eepmg schoolboys to the work 
of the day by a cliam In fact, singing occupies a 
large place in the ‘chool day and the poet s songs are 
constantly heard during the day and at evening 

Nest morning after an eariy «al< to a neighbouring 
village, where, by the wav , same of the older boys con- 
duct a night school for the \ iltage boys, I attended 
service in the temple a building open to the light and 
air on alt sides and w ih a while marble floor Fbe 
boys, sealed some inside and some on the verandah, 
worship reverently while the priests chant Sanskrit 
slokas or pray in Bengali I here was no altar and 
no image for on the gate leading into the school 
grounds there is an inscription which says that no 
image is to be worshipped and no abuse of any man s 
el gious faith is to be allowed in Shantmiketan Fhere 
“the one invisible God is to be worshipped, and such 
instructions will be given as are consistent with the 
worship, the praise, and the Contemplation of the Crea- 
tor and Mamta ner of the \\ orlJ and as are productive 
of good morals, religious life and universal brother- 
hoed. ' The service lasted half an hour, and the devo- 
tional atmosphere of the place, w ith the absence of all 
that might distract the mind, combined to make it one 
of the most impressive services I have ever been 
present at fn fact, the atmosphere of all the sur 
roundings of the school 1. such that one is compelled 
to believe that the devotional spine so characteristic 
of the founder ot the school and of his father has been 
10 some way imparted to the very trees and stones. In 
the evening and early morn 1 eg, just at sunset and 
nse, a silence strangely 'till and beautiful 
surround the place, and in the earliest bt 
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11 inning the stillness is so intense that it seems is I 
even the dew itself must line ceased to fall 
In what 1 hate written it may seem that the school 
has too much of the monastic ideal to he of help to 
boys who haie when they lease school to struggle m 
a modern world But there are other aspects of the 
school Ife which I hate not touched upon, but which 
contribute largely to the formation of the boys 
character The school has one of the best football 
teams of ant school in Bengal and the boys are strong 
and I cahhy and abote ill happy (I have rarely seen 
a happ er set of boy si There is nothing languid or 
soft ..bout them for the school emphasises the 
development o( the bod t as well as of the mind and 
soul nitre are seven or eiy,ht football fields so that 
even the voungesl bovs can get their daily exercise 
The d sc pi ne except in i few cases is managed by 
the bovs themselves who have their • wn law courts and 
1 ket their own |udgcs Witnesses ire allowed 1 ut 
not barristers each accused being expected to delcnd 
It sown cause \nd \ mold s motto 1 rust tlu boy 
lound to tie as successful w th Bcngtlilovs as with 
I ngl sh 

buch is the sell >ol which owes its existence t the 
ilealscfMr Tag< te, rn I to any nut visiting t tliere 
rails* l think be one dominant ini) session— namely 
that of the pervading influence of < ne in«j inng [<( 
s vnaht) Mr lagores personal life casts a spell net 
all tli vse who enter tl e gates of his sell ml— 1 > some 
that *,*11 has already become the c n* oua guiding 
t nncijle ol their lives, but all, even the v un.est are 
being unoonsciousli influence I by the 1 fty character 
<f the teacher whose 1 1 Te even more than hn | . em» 
■evrats t v them the realitv > I sj iritual things ai d 
leads them nearer t find 

Education of the Depressed Classes 

At the recent Bengal Council meetings 
Dr Nil Hatan Sircar moved the following 
resolution, winch was one of the most im- 
portant moved — 

1 hat this t ountil momnrnds to If I the 
< iOv ei nor in C oum 1 

(4f Oiat special fat al ties lie provided for the cducat on 
ol the depressed ilasv*, j rinc p-lly at lie primary 
stage by open ng ord inry pilshvlas andstliKiKanJ 
estaldisl ing n ght schools wherever netessviv snd 
licit a sum of Its ,00000 lie ear marked for the 
purn.se 

(f) lint -petal accom nodal ion be proviJcJ for 
students of the alove mentioned classes wherever 
necessary in ho'ttlt altvclesl lo secondary schools or 


( ) that the expend u re whish may be incurre I f if 
the p irpose < I gi» i g tfiett to ihe al ove | roposals t-c 
prowled from 0>e limn sin grants made oy the 
tfovcrrmenl of Ind a t ndcr tl e head of I ducal i< n 
In his speech in suppoit of the resolution 
Dr. Sircar pointed out that the so-called 
depressed classes constituted no less than 
one- seventh ol the total population ol the 
Presidency, and that some sort of provision 
for the education ol so large a section of the 


community ought to be made The Govern- 
ment, said Mr. Kuchler in reply , had long 
been alive to the necessity of making some 
provision for the education of the classes 
referred to in the resolution , and he declar- 
ed that provision would be made as far as 
possible for their education The Govem- 
nvev however, did not see their way to allot 
any fixed sum , and consequently the first 
part of the resolution had to be withdrawn 
The other two parts were agreed to This 
may go some way to popularise education 
among a class of people whose backward- 
ness can only be removed, as Dr Sircar 
pointed out, by the spread of education 
among them But we ought to remember 
that the good intentions of the Bengal 
Government will not pass beyond the stage 
of intentions unless we * help” it in several 
ways to carry them out For instance, by 
constant reminders, we ought to make it 
impossible for it to forget its promise and 
intentions In the second place, private 
activity in this direction ought to be such 
as to shame and alarm the Lducation 
Department into putting forth still greater 
activity 

Exclusion of married boys from Schools. 

At the last meeting of the 1 ravancore 
Popular Assembly Mr. K. G Sesha Iyer 
advocated the exclusion of married boys 
from Government Schools The Central 
HmJu College at Benares has been eulorc 
mg this exclusion for several years past 
The rule ought to be adopted every where. 
Seeing that the ancient ideal of students in 
India was celibacy until education was 
finished, there ought to be no opposition 
from orthodox Hindus. To prevent any 
possible hardship to married boys, who arc 
not responsible lor their marriage, it may be 
laid down that the rule will be enforced 
five years hence 

Public Service Commission Witnesses. 

The Punjab was the last province visited 
by the Public Service Commission. As in 
the Other provinces, so there complaints were 
made in vhe press that many witnesses whose 
evidence was Jesirabtc from the people’s 
point of view were not called. It is difficult 
to say who were re>ponsible for such omis- 
sions and to what exten*,— the Government, 
the commission, or the people thetn«ehes< 
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Of the gentlemen of Behar and the Uni- * !, ' e oS Jadic * 1 and 

ted Provinces ^vho were reported in the ,. His experience was that m matters of judgment 
papers not to have been called Messrs M. based on law Munsiffs and Subordinate Judges were 
Haque, S Sinha and Madan Mohan Mala- superior to District Judges On the question of facts 
vi} a did actually appear before the com- they w ere quite as good ’ 

mission to give evidence. Mr Imam has suggested that the citizens 

ol British colonies which exclude Indians 


Hr. Justice Hasan. Imam's evidence. 

We do not know whether there was 
any time m the history ol British India 
when all Hindus and all Mussalmans could 
be placed in opposite camps as regards their 
opinions on political and administrative 
questions Probably there was not. But 
it is certain that at present the line of 
cleavage does not follow racial or sectarian 
grooves. We are divided, not into Hindus 
and Musalmans and Christians, &.c , but 
into self seekers and patriots, short sighted 
men and far-seeing men, the traitors 
and the faithful, the cowardly and the 
courageous, &c 

For some months past, the evidence col- 
lected by the Public Service Commission 
has almost monopolised public attention 
Among the mass of this evidence, some of 
the most remarkable and outspoken has 
been given by prominent Musalman wit- 
nesses. Take that of Mr Justice Hasan 
Imam, from which we select a few pass 
ages — 

Simultaneous examination could not be dangerous 
to the administration either in the present or the 
future If qualified Indians got into the service there 
could be no danger 10 Hie administration British 
rule held out the hope to the Indians that if they were 
qualified lbcy would put them »n responsible positions 
No guarantee was needed that there would be no 
danger to the cfhciencv of the administration if only 
qualified Indians got into the seruce 

Witness wanted t British tone of administration 
which could also be done by agencies other than 
British If Englishmen were thoroughly excluded 
from service by simultaneous examination it could 
only be when they were completely degenerated. ’ 

1 He had no fear of Mahomedans suffering under 
simultaneous examination Supposing Mussalmans 
did not get into the service, witness thought that it 
uould not add to their dignity to place difficulties in 
the way of other communities ’ 

Examined by Mr Justice Rahim Mr Imam 
admitted that class representation had been asked 
for in cases of high appointments also, but he ques 
honed the wisdom of such demand and added that 
it would Jse wrong for the Government to recognise 
any such claim ” 

•* He restricted recruitment to the Judicial Service 
from the Bar, because civil administration by civilians 
was not popular ' ** \\ it ness held a 


should be excluded from the Indian Civil 
Service This is a suggestion which every 
self-respecting Indian vv til heartily support 
The Indian Daily .Veits approves of it and 
says - 

There is one suggestion in the evidence of Mr Jus 
lice Imam which is of considerable importance in 
principle and that is the exclusion from the service of 
British subjects belonging to Colonies which exclude 
Indians It is possible that this will not exclude many 
but is a good principle and one of the few legitimate 
ways in which India can express her decided views 
on this question People retire from India to Austra- 
lia and then send their children to the Indian Civil 
Service A recent 1 leut •Governor, a High Court 
Judge as well as a Hnance Minister are instances of 
this and we dare say there are a good many more, but 
it is eminently desirable that these Colonies who talk 
such a lot about the Empire should understand what 
the Fmpire is The Australians live in a state of 
chronic blue funk about Japanese aggression, they be 
have like some Englishmen do about the Germans, 
thev see spies round every corner and then they make 
themselves disagreeable to Indian British subjects 
then they come round and ask for billets in India 
With the views that prevail among Australians about 
the colour question it is obvious that by their early 
training such men are quite unfit for the purposes of 
the Indian Civil Service which at least demand, an 
open mind on the subject of Indians Apart how- 
ever from the question of qualification is the question 
of principle 1 he Australians and Africans are people 
who have carried their race prejudices and antipathies 
to very great lengths and have told the mother country 
that they are self governing institutions which do not 
intend Co carry out the ideal of Empire to the extent 
of admitting other subjects of the Empire to equal 
rights Of course, that is within their power Great 
Britain is not likely io coerce them or try to do so and 
as to reasoning vv ith them that is a mere waste of 
time With regard to Natal, (he Indian Government 
has refused to allow the Colonists to buy further 
" slaves’* from India on the ground, however, mainly 
of bad treatment It is time then, tnat the Govern- 
ment of India took up the question from Mr Imam’s 
point of xiew and asserted its right to prohibit Aus- 
tralians Nesv Zealanders and Africans on principle 
It would be supported by all India on this point and 
everyone would be pleased to see a little more pluck 
and plain speaking on the subject and nothing would 
be more popular among Indians or more calculated to 
make them rally round the Government A Govern- 
ment winch allows itself to be kicked is very much like 
an individual which allows himself to be kicked And 
we are afrad the Indian Gov emment has generally 
allowed it*elf to be kicked and treated by the Colonial 
office as Harris, the green grocer, was by Mr, Tuckle 
at the great Soiree at Bath 
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Indian Immigrants killed in Dcmerara. 

A Reuter's telegram dated London April 
3, runs as follows — 

A tries ape from fitorge I own Dcmcrura, says 
thjl a serious disturbance occurred oil a plantation 
in licrbice list month in which fourteen [.asl Indian 
imimprai Ls and one pal cemin were killed Hitherto 
the dcU Is are obscure but it appears that owing to 
11 attack on the policeman the authorities used liter 
(ire arms 1 1 ere is a tendency in some quarters to 
jUi bull, the outlneak to the presence oS lad an 
Comm ss oners whose object and powers hate been 
exaggerated b) the List Indian community 

The last sentence represents the Colonists' 
version We know the nature of our country- 
men and under what circumstances they 
work in these plantations We are almost 
sure that they were driven to desperation by 


Intimations that India might cause trouble, at Ita.t 
of an economic nature, if the present pohej continued* 
■were hinted at several tunes during the evening. Air 
Campbell- Johnston said the Hindus here might refuse 
to trade with Canadians ‘I bel eve the latter are so 
materialistic they would then look on the subject in a 
eery different light," lie nldtd 

The American Income-tax. 

In America no one pays income- lax whose 
income is below Rs 12,00a per annum 
l’ersons whose incomes are over Rs. 12,000 
and up lo Us 60,000 pay one per cent 
1 rom Us 6o,oeo 10 Rs 1,50,000 a year 
they pay 1 wo per cent. Persons earning 
more ..than three lakhs a year pay four 
per cent That is the maximum Even 
multi millionaires do not pay more. The inci- 
dence of taxation in India is satd to be verv 
light But whereas an American earning 
Rs 1000 per month is not taxed, an Indian 
earning Rs. 1000 per year is taxed 

Corrections. 

In the atUcle A Basis for tic \ppieculion ot 
Works of An by Mr William Uotlicnstcm printed 
in the last I ebruary number, the following passages 
arc not parts ol ihc text but arc comments by 1 
friendly trme on M r Kothcnstcin s address 1 hey 
got mixed up with the text by inadvertence 

On page 136, * we are inclined to admit (he great- 
ness of Dante lo a few superior persons of in- 
telligence On page t jS •• will ) on say that music, 
the dance to ‘ art quickens the sens bihties " In 
the same paragraph “ beauty regarded as a trans- 
cendent vinue is ao awkward customer, ” and further 
on I agree • art " is a concept ’ down to • but that 
to which art is attached ' on page l’g Also on page 

='«'•>■ »»»■■*■ - s&u; rs;, -ill 

the fault with the public * to meeting the condi - 


e great wrong 
Protest of Hindus in Canada 
We have received an account of a gather 
mg oi Vancouver Hindus to prolest against 
Canada's exclusion policy 
Declaring that the Canadian poliLj of denying 
cntraiceto Hindu women and ch ldren is inhuman 
and aga nsl all the codes of British tusiice asserting 
that the C. anadian publ c is m smformed about these 
people by a few politicians who are pulling the public 
about by the nose that lie Board of Inquiry is 
r diculous in itself and that the immigration officer 
tl erefore constitutes a personal board of inquiry, 
Hmdu and English speakers last mgl t at Dominion 
Hall protested in stirring terms against .he restnc 
lions that keep the Hindus wives separated from them 
by thousands of miles 

Following upon a ret lew of the efforts at Ottawa to 
alter the immigration measure and its failure a reso 
lulion was passed unan mously that delegat ons be 

sent both to the Indian -- J “-*■ -• — •- 1 — 

the matter before them 

Arguments set forth as reasons why the women and 
ch ldren should be adm tied were numerous Speakers 
po itted to the Japanese and Chinese women who are 
allowed to enter, and asking why the privilege should 
be denied India which unlike these two countries 
is British Mr Campbell Johnston declared there 
is no justification in any land to keep out the families 
of anyone that it is inhuman whether in the Brush 
empire the United States or any other country 

A Hindu speaker declared it was jeopardizing the 
family life • the very foundation of British govern- 
ment We who arc domiciled in Canada haiethe 
interest of this country at heart delared the chair- 
man toward the close of the meet ng in a sort of 
summing up address. We certainly do not wish lo 
sec undesirables enter this country but we are not 
an undesirable class, and I challenge anyone to si ow 
me satisfactorily why it would harm Canada lor our 
wives and children to enter ’ 


By a mistake of the pi css in 
reviews under the head of ' Hindi \yakara 
veshika a renew of another book (Hindi Bhasha 
Ka Sulabh Vyakaran by Pandit Kanhaiya Lai) 
was published So lire following corrections should 


t the italicised portion 


be made 

After “Crown 8 vo 'c 
and add — pp 18 Pnci 

In this introductory primer the elementary princi- 
ples of Hindi Oram mar have been gnen in clear and 
concise terms We do not think ther# is much neces 
sly of giving the lists of words in different parts of 
speech in rhy ming couplets the rules may rather be 
given in rl y me 

Hindi Shatha ka Sulabh Vjataraua by Do and lo 
bt had of Do Crown 8 vo pp 118 tud edition 


Printed 


Published bt Pi rn* Chanpra Da*s at tub Kn> 
61 ti 6* PnrviuzA* Street. Calcutta 
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TO RABINDRANATH TAGORF 

When comes a king, the cannonade booms firth 
Traditional greeting — along the flattering shores 
The gau^ly straining ranks declare, their joy 
Or counterfeit of joy , men s hearts are big 
With pnde of the glittering Vision, until all — 

Shore* banners, gazers, empty pageants , 

Are swallowed by the night The king has passed ' 

But when the Poet comes, thf patient shores 
Maintain their \yonted peace Only thctsun 
Unflattering sweeps the broad plains of Uie sky 
1 or brighter canopy and loving minds ^ 

Lnfoljl him with old comradeship while e\er 
Th« silent processions of the day and night 
Lay down their precious gifts and pass to peace 
MethinLs when comes the Poet the songless plains 
Are trembling with his nearness and the hills 
Wave- banners of delight while epic waters * 
Murmur a new content and rise to claim 
Him as their lyric voice and future |ipie 
In envy oT the present frets for birth 
And from the desert silepce of great towns, 

Trom out the hunger of the choking plains, 
t Upon lone heights where white souls grope for peace, 
from |ar airivslidres ot unborn centuries. 

Wherever «pjnt yearneth unto light. 

Or dumb lips crave an utterance divine, 

In greeting and in \earmpg eager arms 
Reach out to him Behold the king has come ’ 


Urban 1 ///r ioi«, U S A * • 
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THE NEED OF A SCIENCE OF MORALS 

Bv Wilfred Wellock 


W ERE I «o be asked what ! believe to 
be the greatest need of (he modern 
world 1 should certainly reply that 
it is (or a deeper moral thinking the deve 
lopment of a science of moral* a science of 
right living, that i«, the training of our 
voutb, in school and college, to think about 
life and conduct, to analyse and criticise 
life, that the\ might get an intelligent grasp 
ol hie, and ol the conditions ol human well 
being 

Wherever we turn at the present tune 
there is social chaos ind social war a most 
deplorable but nevertheless growing class 
antagonism, , infinite waste -waste of 
wealth, waste of time and cnergv waste 
ol life , — a striking lack ol jojoumes* 
of happiness, pf real satisfaction, o( the de- 
light of living 1 he «pint of unrest has 
spread out her wings w iJe across the earth 
so that peace is scarcely to be found any- 
where Doubt seem* to be intlieverv at- 
mosphere , faith in the ideals of the past and 
in ancient modes ol conduct is fast passing 
away, while knowledge, especially moral 
knowledge, true understanding of the mean- 
ing of life, is rarely to he met with, e\en 
atnongjhe so called learned Outs is decid- 
edly an age of transition , our habits and 
desires are rapidly changing, while thought 
is in a slate ol flux , about nothing can we 
be certain, except, perhaps that we no long- 
er believe in tie ideas and in the social 
order ol the past ignorance, sheer moral 
vfjMWUMifr, a/x voeaQaANttt to ■i'JtdAsvWni 
life, to gra*p the element'll conditions ol 
well-being marks — in this democratic agel 
— the present condition ol society * 

And this condition, be it noted, is univer- 
sal, being almost as apparent among the 
advanced nations ol the Last as among the 
advanced nations of the West In both 
hemispheres influences are at work which 
arc tending to break up the ancient consti- 
tution and conception of society , to disinte- 


grate and reconstitute the social order , to 
make every man, ye3, and every woman too, 
a social unit, a free, independent and moral- 
ly responsible being in the fullest sense of 
the term Not that there is taking root a 
tendency to do socialise, or un-socialise, 
man, not in the least, at any tale, not inten- 
tionally, although there can be no gainsay- 
ing that the temporary effects of many of 
the changes that are at present taking place 
*eem to tend in that direction, but simply 
that the chief tendency of the times is to- 
wards greater liberty for the individual, 
greater liberty all round — economic, religi- 
ous, political, moral And what strikes me 
most profound l\ —a fact that is forced upon 
me every time 1 talk with an Indian or read 
an Indian journal, — is not simply that the 
ideals of the East and the West, or, more 
preciseli.of India and England, are coming 
to be almost identically the same, but that 
the national movements to winch those 
ideals are giving rive, have for ilieir object 
the attainment of very similar ends It is 
customary, and tjuite in keeping with tradi- 
tion, and, indeed, with fact, as things were, 
to lay stress upon the points of difference 
between Eastern and Western idealism, hut, 
what slnl es me is the essential unity of 
Eastern and Western idealism as those exist 
to day 

By coming closer together, Bast ami West 
and especially England and India, have 
been able to learn much of each other 
Tnc practical and socia’t idealism ol the 
West has gradually become attractive to 
the East while the leisurehness and mys- 
ticism ol the East are having some effect* 
upon the West It vs a lack of historical 
j^rasp that is the chief cause of misconcep- 
tion with respect to what ive are apt to 
term the ' essential * naiure ol Eastern and 
of Western idealism We forget that 1 a 
, nation s ideals, like its habits and customs, 
sometimes change, and olten very radically 
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in the cour«e of a comparatively few years 
Thus we in England are in the habit of 
thinking Eastern, and particularly Indian, 
idealism extremely mystical, abstractly 
spiritual, and anti social, or at any rate, 
non social, and of regarding Western 
idealism as a sort of happy medium between 
the extremes of abstract spirituality, on the 
one hand, and sheer \vorldline c «, on the 
other, forgetting that it is <nly latterly 
that we in Lngland have begun to develop 
the practical or social side of our idealism 
and that throughout the history of Monas 
ticicm, and during the early history of 
Puritanism, Lngbsh idealism was almost 
as mystical, as abstractly sp ritual as we 
now suppose Indian idealism to be If it 
is the case that a great number of Indians 
And their ideal in x life of meditation 
prayer and fasting wholly in the inner life 
of the spirit, and not m the love of things 
finite i nd earthly, in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of social relationships eic , we 
have need to remember that down to quite 
recent years the Puritans clung to a very 
similar idealism, and even went so far as 
to believe that to love wife or child, or any 
human being whomsoever, was evil, a 
direct robbery of God , and to remember 
also ihaMhis mystical, or one sided idealism 
which we M:cm to think inseparable from 
the East is becoming more ind more un- 
populir there Indeed 1 am quite convinc 
ed from recent reading and investigation 
that there is growing up in India a social 
idealism very similar to that which we are 
developing in England It is quite^true 
that many ancient Indian customs are anti- 
social in their effects, as, for instance, the 
caste system, but just so are many English 
customs, but the fact remains that the most 
advanced Indians of the present time, and 
the men who are destined to be in the 
vanguard of the future development of 
India, are men vvho«e idealism is e'sentraliv 
social poinjs to and presuppo'es vast hu- 
man brotherhood, the unification of the 
entire human race in the bonds of a deep 
and common sympathy 

India is leaving behind her the abstract 
spiritual idealism 01 her past just as surely 
as England is, and is aspiring with equal 
ardour towards a loftier and profounder 
idealism, an idealism that includes social 
intercourse, human fellowship, as an ante 


gral part of it And this opinion is con- 
firmed when I read such poems as those 
by Kibindra Nath Tagore, who, although 
he «s described in this country as an “ Indian 
mystic’ , reveals in his poems a passionate 
love for every living and beautiful thing, 
and especially for human beings, human 
virtue and character and who goes into 
rapture over the beautiful deeds, the social 
and cpinfual achievements of man 

Now, as touching the question of the 
grow tit of individual liberlv and of thq dis- 
integration of the old social prder, both of 
winch are bound to result from the spreid 
of the belief m Democracv, what develop- 
ment*: and what new demands are hi el\ 
to be nnde is the outcome of such growth ? 
That quite new and undreamt of develop 
ments will be sure to follow we may be 
quite sure but precisely what these will he 
it is utterly impossible to say beforehand 
Happily Ijowevcr, we have abundant 
evidence in the recent history of the moat 
adv anced nations of the West, boili as to 
the nature of the demands which a demo 
craiic nation <eems destined to make, and 
the particular evils to which Democracy 
seems prone In Lngland, for instance, 
where the process of transition from a 
governed to a self governing country, from 
an Aristocracy to a Democracy, from a 
condition where the peoples moral lives 
have been externally controlled to one 
where they are internally or self controlled, 
has been in operation for nearly half i 
cenlurv, it is possible to detect not only the 
hi ely but many inevitable tendencies of 
Democracv, and to discover what the real 
nature, meaning and implications of 
Democracy are A close study of the recent 
history of Lngland of the tendencies and 
conditions to which Democracy is giving 
rise in a country like England, therefore, 
ought to be of immense value to a nation 
like India where the movement towards 
Democracy is only just beginning and is 
for the most part confined within a mo 
derately limited circle of educated people 
Hut such a study would be of equal value 
to England, for the plain fact is that 
England does not at this, present moment 
understand herself , in the least realise the 
nature of the Crisis through which she is 
parsing, the importance of the step she as 
a nation is taking, what goal she is actually 
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in the determination of their lives, to think 
about life for ihcm«elve% arul to take full 
responsibility (or (heir beliefs, principles 
and conduct 

This change of attitude towards cstab 
fished authoniv and towards life together 
with the new demand for moral liberti, 
which is the chief characteristic of the pre- 
sent age, and which as I belies e i* destined 
to give effect to one of the profoundest 
social and spiritual resolutions that has 
overtaken the human race since the com- 
mencement of civilisation is the surest in 
dication of the approach of Democracy 
Properly understood Democracy stands for 
increased personal liberty and not political 
or religious Ubertv mereU but moral 
liberty k as well the right of the individual 
to determine and control his entire l fr In 
other words. Democracy stands for self 
government carried out to it* fullest extent 
it may thus be said to stand for the mor 
al and spiritual emancipation of the indivi 
dual 

That the implications of Democncv are 
such as I have stated mav be abundantlv 
proved by tendencies which are ever\ where 
to be noticed in countries where Democra- 
cy, or the belief in Democracy is spreading 
1 or the sake of illustration let me make a 
few references to the growth of Democracy 
in England 

A generation ago the British vvoiking 
man placed a profound trust in the British 
Government and in the British Constitution 
During recent years that trust has visibly 
weakened, been quietly but deliberately 
withdrawn , and instead of being satisfied 
with government on frus* working men are 
now inclining to be critical, many of them 
having developed quite original and unortho 
dox ideas concerning the purpose and mean 
mg of government 

Another fact equally significant is the 
awakening of the national consciousness 
to the thought and ideals of the finest 
and most independent writers and thinkers 
Fifty years ago literature in this country 
was an esoteric force, the pastime and in 
terest of a ‘elect few, or a small and well- 
defined class Then, what was known as 
Society gave itseJf up with a dutiful and 
often pleasurable seriousness to the study 
and di«cu5sion of literature, art, religion, 
politics and science Thts small class, with 


the addition of a few artists wits and in- 
tellectuals who expended their genius chief- 
ly for the benefit and amu'ement of then' 
sociir belters and who in return, were al- 
lowed to bask in ibe brilliance and luxun 
mcc of an aristocratic environment, these, 
I sav together w ith a few scattered scholars 
and recluses, drawn clueflv from the Middle 
Class, comprised the reading and thinking 
public of sixly \ears ago Coufd we but 
fake a peep into the home of the average 
war] mg man of that time, wc should pro- 
bahlv find that it contained ab olutely no 
literature nothing, in fact, save perhaps a 
political pamphlet or two, which would be 
hidden avvav at the bottom of some drawer, 
ns relic* an old newspaper and in rare 
instances one or two small books of a devo- 
tional or theological character 

But what mighty changes have taken 
place in the interim which separates that 
day from the present 1 Literature is no 
longer die pO‘*cs*ion of the few but a nation- 
al heritage and a national force The 
poorest man to-day who makes a claim to 
self respect is ashamed to confess himself 
unread devoid of ideas in regard to life 
gcnerallv, or in regard to the outstanding 
questions in religion, politics, morals, etc 
Publishers’ lists are scanned in the humblest 
homes and the latest books on life and 
morals can often he found within a month 
of publication in the hands of working men 
Public libraries abound everywhere, while 
every small town has an abundance of lec- 
tures literary debating and improvement 
socictic* etc 

Now this intellectual awakening of the 
uorl rng man has synchronised with the 
coming of Democracy and has helped to 
bring about thos»* changes in the average 
Englishmans outlook upon, and general 
attitude toward*, life, which, for their im 
portance and significance are perhaps un 
paralleled in our history So vastly different 
is the avenge Englishman’s attitude towards 
life and towards the countless institutions 
which surround him from what it was half a 
century ago, that noihmgshort of a revolu 
tion has been achieved , and yet, outwardly 
and visibly, there has been little sign of revo- 
lution The customs and conventions of past 
ages have been quietly questioned, severely 
criticised, and in a great number of ca*es, 
calmly but determinedly laid aside with 
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the result that our English life is wholly 
different from what it used to be— different 
in form, diffeient in content, different in 
spirit ’ 

In politics tradition has been abandoned, 
and the halo of mjstery which ignorance 
and blind political faith had enabled to 
form around Toryism and Liberalism, con- 
verting them almost into a religion, is fast 
dissipating Primes even a generation 
ago were a question of faith, of gieat per 
sonahties of tradition, of family right, of 
blood but to day they are more and more 
becoming a question of principle of univer- 
sal individual right, of reason and public 
discussion Unteasoning faith is fast being 
superseded by reason and the application of 
conscious principles 

In the domain of morals changes of a 
similar character are also to be observed 
Fifty years ago the Church was the un- 
questioned authority on all matters apper 
taming tn morals, to conduct I o do as the 
Church bade , to accept the condition and 
constitution of society which it sanctioned 
was the undisputed duty of evert self 
respecting citizen Rut latterly reason has 
been doing her work and has revealed the 
vast disparity between the conduct which 
the Church sanctioned and advocated the 
social relationships which it commended 
and helped to form, and the conduct which 
Christ preached and practised the social 
relationships which he tried to establish , 
With the result that the prestige and sanctity 
of the Church have been temporarily des 
troyed, while the Church’s claim to be the 
sole and unfailing rev e ale r of God's truth 
has been absolutely repudiated and shatter- 
ed 1 bus, in the sphere of morals, human 
reason has at last claimed the right and 
asserted the power to discover, demonstrate 
and teach, moral truth And to such an ex- 
tent has this right been claimed that the 
Church is manifesting great alarm at the 
fact of its weakening hold upon the people 
At list the people at large have begun to 
think, and the effect is proving disastrous to 
alt those institutions which stand for adher 
cnce to ancient moral standards I his age 

>s out of sympathy with the Church for the 

simple reason that it has cca<ed to believe 
in the existing social order, in the conven- 
tionalism, in ihe played out moral maxims 
which the Church, unfortunately, seems to 


think it its chief business to uphold. The 
Church, to day. Nonconformist no less than 
Anglican, stands less for a principle of life, a 
beautiful and worthy spiritual Ideal, an earn- 
est attempt to gratp and teach the central 
principles of Chistianity, than for a certain 
social order, to wit, the aristocratic, and for 
a hide bound, sterilised, conventional code 
of morals 

Likewise in the sphere of religion the 
same assertion of independence, of the 
right of free thought rnd of fite decla- 
ration of opinion and belief has been 
made Public discussion of important is- 
sues in theologv, philosophy and science, 
have made these studies familiar to the 
working man, and have helped to iai*e in 
him a spirit of rebellion against every 
authority which presumes to deny his right 
of free discussion, of free expression of religi- 
ous opinion and conviction Moreover, it is 
undoubtedly the case that large numbers of 
working men have, by sheer hard work and 
persistent endeavour in the short intervals 
for leisure between the long hours of toil, 
made themselves conversant with the deeper 
problems of life and thought, and have 
qualified themselves to hold an opinion on 
these vital matters Half a century ago 
heterodoxy was anathema, and the ordinary 
man would have as soon thought of attempt- 
ing to fly to the nioon as of hesitating to be- 
lieve what the Church taught But to-day 
it is recogniseJ ihat (he Church does not 
possess a monopoly either of truth or intelli- 
gence, and „Iso, that any belief which is 
accepted on the authority of an external 
institution and 1 * not rooted in intelligence, 
cannot be of much consequence, possess 
much vital force 

Thus the real significance of the coming 
of Democracy lies in the fact that it stands 
for the freeing and the affirmation of the 
individual of reason , for the highest cul- 
ture w{ the spuvt , ■ntctsasnly so, seeing that 
it is the outer me of the conviction ihat Oijly 
in self consciou' *elf determined conduct 
can real well being be found Democracy 
ts the outcome of a behtf in man in freedom, 
1' as * or ,ts °hject ‘he culture of the 
whole man, the fullest development of 
P ar ‘ of the ‘oul , thus it tests on the 
belief Ihat the purpose of existence is not 
merely to function, to woik, to spend and be 
spent, but to realise life, to do good things 
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knotting them to be good, to be the condi- 
tion ol \\ ell-being both personal and social 
Consequent!} Democracy is inevitable, 
being a life-movement, an endeavour on 
the part ol the great mass ol humanity to 
Inc more completely and vitally, to realise 
more life, to reach out to higher heights of 
spiritual attainment 1 he coming ol 
Democracy is indeed a sign ol an awaken- 
ing to the fact that a man's Me ought to be 
something more than a blind pursuit ol 
something he knows not what, a doing ol 
things ilic value and meaning ol which he 
has at best only the vaguest idea , tint it 
ought to be both conscious and purposive, 
sell expressive, one long process ol self reali- 
sation Man's work in the future, it is 
being felt, must be the product of love, ol 
the heart and the understanding, an expres- 
sion ol intelligent purpose, of personality , 
for ll c truth has at last dawned upon men 
that in themselves in their own hearts 
and minds, are the issues of life, the 
conditions ol highest well being The 
attainment of moral freedom involves the 
substitution o( an internal /or an external 
origin ol conduct, it thus involves the eleva- 
non ol life on to a higher and more god- 
like plane The colourless, formal and 
iliechamcal life ol the ignorant and benight- 
ed toiler is destined to pass away for ever, 
so also is the hie of the mere wealth seeker 
and of live mere pleasure seeker Conduct 
or b/e, it is now coming to be seen ought to 
be a spiritual activity, a means ol sell - 
expression, of sell realisation, ol increasing 
life 

But if with the coming of Democracy, 
and the attainment of absolute moral free- 
dom, a new era is foreshadow ed, it is none 
the less true that new dangers and perils 
loom into view, and that in return for his 
newly won rights certain fresh duties and 
responsibilities must be acknowledged II 
the individual is to claim the right to 
govern and control his own life absolutely, 
it is surely reasonable to ask whatgu irantce 
society has that he will control it well, will 
live m accordance with high moral prin- 
ciples, will not allow his life to run to 
waste or be the means ol causing a great 
amount ol social suffering, unhappiness and 
rum 

Now, whatever the plane of life be on 
which a man lives, a certain appropriate 


training is necessary , but a training ol a 
very special kind is called lor on the attain- 
ment ol Democracy, of moral freedom 
There is one kind ol moral training appro- 
priate to the condition ol semi barbarism, 
another kind appropriate to a moderately 
advanced civilisation, and another but 
uitc different kind appropriate to the con- 
ition ol Democracy Morality in the first 
instance is enforced by means of fear and 
the threat ol punishment, the meaning and 
purpose ol morality at tins stage not being 
understood In the second instance morality 
becomes a part ol religion and is made the 
condition of sonsbip with Cod, ol gaining 
that Divine favour through which all good 
in the present life and m that to be is be- 
lieved to come, at this stage morality is 
Gods Will, the discipline wluclr Cod ap- 
points (or man in order that he may purify 
and perfect himself Only m the third 
instance ts morality free, for not until man 
is ready for Demociacy, for complete moral 
freedom docs he realise tiie true significance 
of morality as not merely a means of per- 
sonal discipline, hut of developing those rela- 
tionships w uh the world, with God, man, 
and Nature, whereby life may be beautified 
and spiritualised to the fullest extent At 
this stage, therefore, morality ts absolutely 
dependent upon insight, upon a clear per- 
ception of the social and spiritual purpose 
which every moral act serves. Prior to the 
development of free moral consciousness all 
morals ire dogmas, which arc enforced partly 
by promises of divine favour and of future 
welfare, and partly by inculcating a rever- 
ence for tradition, custom, ancient institutions 
etc But with the attainment ol moral 
freedom no moral teaching can be in the 
least effective which docs not go to the root 
ol the problems of life and morality, and 
show that every duty serves a definite social 
and spiritual purpose, and thus leads to life, 
to spiritual advancement 

Now it is with respect to the moral tram 
ing appropriate to the condition of Demo- 
cracy, of moral freedom, that the present 
senes of articles is being written ft is my 
purpose to show the kind of moral teaching 
that is needed in this the twentieth century, 
and, further to develop an ideal of life 
which will be the promise of the profoundest 
well being, of the fullest and highest spiritual 
development to the civilised world in this 
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the twentieth century And such a task 
needs to be undertaken immediate!}, for the 
simple reason that with the growth of the 
idea of Democracy and the consequent 
claiming bv intelligent men and women of 
the right of complete self control absolute 
moral freedom thousands who are not 
intelligent and who do not know what it is 
to think especially to think about life and 
morals have claimed that right also and 
are thus Using in the world without aoy 
adequate moral guide the consequence of 
which is that large numbers of people 
have thrown off every moral restraint and 
are living more like libertines than men 
It is precisely because of the want of 
adequate moral training that in the West 
ern world to dav m countries like the 
United States and Lngland — countries in 
which the seeds of a finer spiritual idealism 
are undoubtedK taking root a cornmer 
cial system is in vogue whid lor its in 
humanits ns callous human disregard its 
tremendous waste of wealth, encrgi and life 
surely surpasses the barbaric customs of 
saiagery Personally I am quite conv need 
that in so far as Lngland and the other 
Western nations ace concerned the number 
of those who have claimed the right of 
absolute moral control and have tal en their 
lives entirely into their own hand* »nd who 
arc yet capable of moral self control know 
the meaning and purpose of morality, or 
realise that the very existence of morality 
presupposes existence of a Good which it 
ought to be their first and chief aim to try 
and discover, is exceedingly small The 
great mass of the people have grasped the 
m-anrng of Dcmocracv to this extent that 
they know it means self government, the 
right of the individual to control his ow n 
life, but only a few have realised that the 
right of complete moral freedom entails a 
deeper moral thinking or that the ch ef 
purpose of moral freedom is to make life 
more spiritual more abun lant, more cons 
Ciouv and vital Unless man is morally free, 
thinks and acts for and of himself he can- 
not attain the highest life, but having 
secured his moral freedom, to neglect to 
think about life is to court Unspeakable 
disaster 

Thus I maintain that now here in the world 
neither in the West, where Democracy is 
supposed to have come, nor m the Cast, 


where it is beginning to be dreamed of, has 
the true significance of Democracy been 
grasped, the deeper obligations and spiritual 
implications winch the attainment of moral 
freedom carries with it, been anything like 
adequately realised In the West the people 
seem to be using their freedom as a weapon 
to thrust off those who would limit their 
chances of success by the intrusion of 
awkward laws and ‘foolish ' morals, as a 
means that is of enabling them to accumu- 
late, m the quickest tune possible, and by 
any means in their power, or which a 
materialistic and morally decadent age can 
be induced to allow a large amount of 
wealth And in the Cast, as the idea of 
Democracy spreads and as industrial de 
velopment takes place freedom will be 
used m a similar way unless it is prevented 
by a more adequate moral training 

I he evolution of free moral consciousness 
marl s an epoch in human development ol 
unparalleled significance for it means, that 
with proner guidance and adequate train- 
ing man is to be transformed into a being 
of spiritual beauty surpassing anything that 
lvas vet been conceived, while life is to 
increase unspeakably in depth and fullness 
■n jov and happiness Cut the training’ 
Lvery thing depends upon that The attain- 
ment of moral freedom like the attainment 
of liberty everywhere, calls for a deeper 
thinking a more thorough going inquiry 
into ihe meaning and purpose of things 
And the problem that the attainment of 
moral freedom demands that vve shall in- 
vestigate and inquire into is the problem of 
life itself, its meaning, its purpose, its goal 
and Good The first question which the 
morally free man ought to ask himself, 
therclore, is tins What is the good which 
I ought to seek ? and the second How 
ought I to live m order to attain it? In 
other words hr ought to ask Jr? what 
maimer 01 relationships wuh the world is 
happiness to Vie found? Upon what prin- 
ciple or principles ought my Me and con- 
duct to be ba^ed? And when one comes to 
' 1 about Me, the problem of human 
t ,n £* °* morality, to realise the cal- 
culableness of cause and effect in regard to 
conduct, the conclusion that life points to 
a good and that there is such as a best, an 
‘ dej v> “> e * cannot possibly be avoided In- 
deed, the more one thinks about this question 
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the more one is driven to the conclusion that 
life is, or ought to be, both a science and an 
art , that while there are man> ways of liv- 
ing there is only one right way As a means 
of helping many to realise that great and 
important truth more full) and intcn<elv to 
find out what the Good is to which life 
points, the present and following articles 
have been written 

To conclude this introductorv e*sav 
therefore, let me sa) that for two chief 
reasons, US , first, that the present tendency 
in all the great civilised countries of the 
world, whether ol the l ast or of the West, 
ts towards the moral emancipation of 
the individual, the freeing of the indivi- 
dual from the moral o»er lordship of 
external authorit), and second, that the 
very fact of the existence of the moral law 
proves that there mu«t be such a thing as 
a best or idcallifr, >t follows that one ol 
the profoundest needs of the present time 
is for the training ol the men and women, 
)ea, and ol the )ouths and maidens of our 
time in the ait of moral thinking the 
teaching them the principles of right living 
the science of life, of morals 1 he da) for 
teaching morals dogmatically is past and 
the time has fully come when we must show 
to men that what we call moralit) is but 
the condition of attaining life, true well- 
being, fpr onl) thus can we hope to arrest 
their minds, make headwa) against evil 
and materialism, perfect, purif) and spiri- 
tualise man, and increase happiness beauty 
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and jo) in the earlh And the fact is that 
nowhere at the present time do we instruct 
our )outh in the science of life, in the art of 
living Our )oung men are trained for the 
professions, but not for iifc , are instructed 
in the wherewithal 10 get riches, but not 
how to get life Indeed the) arc nowhere 
taught what life i« It is true that in many 
of our efementar) schools simple moral 
lemons are given, but as for the deeper 
problems of conduct, the question of life 
it<elf, its goal and good, not a single word 
is spoken Such morals as are taught only 
alfect manners, not motives, touch only 
the fringe of life, not its centre Whereas 
every )ouili ought to be trained to think 
morally , to mtic st Ji/c, to test it» presup- 
positions to ascertain the relative value 
of the different modes of life which society 
exhibits— the aristocrat!- life, for instance 
with its belief in Birth, PmeJige and 
marked social distinctions, the priestly life 
with its social negations Us pride of voca- 
tion and of class , the Plutocratic life with 
its belief in wealth and power, luxury and 
magnificence, the Democratic life with its 
belief in freedom, simplicity, social inter- 
coms, and with its hatred of shams, class 
distinctions, etc 

Indeed, the more 1 think upon the present 
condition of socieiy throughout the entire 
civilised world, the more I am convinced 
that a greater problem than that of the 
proper moral training of the people for life 
in this the twentieth century does not exist 


THE PURPOSES OF ART 

An Address fo the Students of the Newcastle under-EymeScJiooi of Art, January irjjj. 
Bv Dr A K Coomarasw amy, u sc 


C RITICS and historians of art mav be of 
use in the present age, m so far as 
they act as the true servants of artists, 
but they ought to be entirely unnecessary, 
and certainly they did not exist and were 
not needed in the great periods of art, when 
every one took as much interest in painting 
and masonry and handicraft, as they do nosv 


in politics Those were great moments in 
the world's history, which we now recognize 
as the supreme attainment of each great 
cycle of art for example, in early Egypt, 
in sixth century Greece, eighth century India' 
and China, and thirteenth century Europe 
and Persia 

It has been the special privilege of , 
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age to learn to recognize one greatness in 
these diverse expressions of man’s will and 
thereby, at least in theory, to disentangle the 
essential from the merely fashionable and 
academic This process will have been most 
familiar to you in connection with Gothic, 
for though none of us can actually remember 
the time, it is less than a hundred years since 
the term Gothic was held to mean barbarous 
We have learnt since then that the first 
requisite of art is deep conviction, that 
whatever is truly felt, has also great power 


the surviving fragments of your work, with 
due knowledge of the difficulty of your 
environment, and with the same loving 
recognition rf your sincerity, that we now 
give to tho'e impassioned artists of all 
ages whom we name the Primitives 

Perhaps you will think that in saying 
this, that I am speaking only of Painters 
and Sculptors and Architect* and great 
Musicians , you will think that these may 
bring to birth a new art, expressive of the 
future, but that such a claim for the crafts- 


to move others 

But I sometimes wonder whether you, 
who are gong to be artists, have always 
the courage of your convictions and believe, 
as we all ought to that the greatest an 
means ihe greatest life , believe, for ex 
ample, that the thirteenth century represents 
the zenith of European culture, n respect 
ol nearly all that concerns our most serious 
welfare. We have not been, since then 
nor were we now, without great artists 
and craftsmen amongst u« perhaps as 
great as any that have been But their 
work has more and more come to depend 
entirely on their individual greatness while 
it is surely true, as Professor Lethaby tells 
you in his inspiring booklet about Architec 
lure, that the greatest art is never one man 
deep but a thousand men deep It is the 
creation of a race, unified by one profound 
impulse, a race, moreover so far single- 
minded as to regard the expression of its 
passion in works of art — in aichiteclure, 
song, or handicraft as a sufficient end in 
itself, not merely as a means to something 
else 

In becoming ariists therefore, you have 
something much more to do than to aim at 
originalitv. or expression of jour own per- 
sonality You have a harder task than that, 
the mosi difficult, but also the most in«pir 
ing that a man many undcrlake It is ihe 
task of all artists in creative periods— to 
apprehend, not the pa<t only or even the 
present, but tie far distant intentions of 
humanity, and to give this will expression 
in jour design \oumay not krovv quite 
all that vou are expressing, or why, but 
you will know ihat something is crowing 
in the vvoild, and that a luile pan of it is 
growing in yourselves Perhaps then, in 
centuries to come, when arti«ts once more 
correinlo power, men will look back on 


man must oe extravagant Uut I desire 
to represent to vou the solidarity of art, 
the fact thar whenever art has been truly 
great, this greatness his been just as clearly 
written in the contour of an farihen pot, 
the carving of an illiterate mason, or the 
form of a sword, as in any painting or 
image It is worth while to repeat, that 
the greatest art is a thousand men deep 
The cure for Industrialism, whose greatest 
sin is to consider art as a means to some- 
thing else (generally money), and not as 
an end in nself extensive with life, has to 
he found by the people who make thing*, 
and will not mal e them stupidly When 
you begin to make things to sell, vou will 
find that it is very difficult to make them 
wisely, that is, sincerely and purposefully, 
if you are to depend upon your work for a 
living, while it is not at all difficult to 
combine great prosperity with very stupid 
and dishonest workmanship In making 
art your calling, you are therefore bound 
to become revolutionists, unless you also 
10 re £ ard art a « a mtans to something 

It is only by means of art that a per- 
manent revolution can be achieved Torany 
deep and lasting revolution can only be 
founded upon a re education of the sense- 
sensilneness of the whole race, which in 
this respect, is now probably at its 

evel Certainly never before has our daily 

environment, iinav 0l dable even by the 
tormv It is your task as craftsmen i n 
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become again, what they once were, even 
more attractive to artists, than fields ami 
mountains and forests it is a bad sign 
that we townsmen should need to escape 
from our normal environment, for the re- 
creation of our senses 

The importance of this sense education 
has been nowhere more clearly slated than 
by Plato He indeed says, tnat the being able 
to distinguish quickly, without a process 
of reasoning, between good and bad work- 
manship, is in itself to be well educated 
Probably y on would all agree but remember 
that that is now the accepted view of only a 
verv small and uninfluential class the artists 
of to dav ft rests with you to secure its 
universal acceptance, by the seriousness of 
your intention, and the devotion with which 
you express it Plato explains further that 
the importance of this sense-education, of 
the value of fine workmanship, is just this 
that man absorbs into himself the harmony 
of whatever in his environment is beautiful, 
and is nourished by it He insists, as care- 
fully as Morris, on the fact that the qualities 
of which we speak appear as much in the 
hand work of the craftsman, as in that of 
the painter or sculptor Expression, har- 
mony, rhythm, he says, belong not only to 
painting and poetry, but “weaving is full of 
these, and carving, and architecture, and all 
workmanship of every kind of vessels in 
all these there is propriety and impropriety ” 
And he says, that we should require nobility 
in art, not only of poets, but of all crafts- 
men, “lest our guardians, being educated in 
the midst of ill representations, as in an ill 
pasture, whereby everyday plucking and eat- 
ing a deal of different things, by little and 
little they contract imperceptibly some 
mighty evil in their souls” l hat is al 
ready ihe case with us, and the remedy lies 
with you for, as Plato continues, * we must 
seek out such workmen as are able by the 
help of a good natural genius to trace the 
nature of the beautiful and the decent, that 
our youth dwelling as n were in a healthful 
place, piay be benefited at all hands , 
whence from the beautiful works something 
will be conveyed to the sight and hearing, 
as a breeze bringing health from salutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them on 
directly from childhood to the resemblance, 
friendship and harmony w ith right reason 
Let us follow Plato in respect of a more 
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special matter, that of imitation in art He 
says of imitative painting, just what it has 
taken us in Europe so many centuries to 
rediscover, though tn Asia it was never 
forgotten 1 refer to the passage where he 
says of painting —and the same, of course, 
applies to sculpture that “imitation is a sort 
of amusement, and not a serious affair.” 

1 he discoveries of modern science, if they 
hav* seemed to draw our attention away 
from msre important matters, have at any 
rate tendered this service to art, that we 
have learnt from photography that it is no 
essential part of art to show us what things 
are like , we are more and more able to 
hand over the business of pure illustration 
to the photographer, with great gain for 
art It even becomes possible for us to 
understand the exclamation of the old 
Indian .j Jopaedisf, who says so fiercely 
that the portraiture of men is an unhallow- 
ed thing, and requires of the artist that he 
shall represent none but the gods At any 
rate, the discoveries of science have set the 
designer free to recreate a purely expressive 
art, concerned entirely with feeling, and 
hardly at all with description This also 
brings the painter once more nearer to the 
craftsman, who has never departed so far as 
himself from th* true basis of art, the crea- 
tion of significant form Perhaps, however, 
one word of warning «s here required , it 
must not be supposed that this emancipa 
non from the requirements of illustration 
(originating in the vanity or curiosity of 
patrons) can absolve the artist from the 
need for loving intimacy with nature, or 
excuse him if his work become perverse or 
fanciful However abstract or conventional 
his work, it is laid upon the artist that his 
creations must be infused with the same 
life as that which he sees in Nature , the 
same life but even more clearly revealed 
Is there not more intense vitality in the 
most strange and silent Egyptian goddess, 
than in the most talkative individual? 

Whatever exists in your innermost self 
will, if you are sincere, find expression fully 
and inevitably in your work fn conclusion, 
therefore, l wish to invite you to avoid the 
error of confining your studies to the mere 
technique of y our own art, and to keep your- 
self in touch with the visions of all great men 
in other words to make your education, not 
merely technical, but also imaginative Far 
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more often an arlist fails for lack of any- 
thing to say, than because of inability to 
speak Do not think that these other 
matters do not concern you , it concerns 
you intimately liow Sigurd lived and died, 
how Helen drew the Greeks to Troy , you 
are coi cerned with your own folk-song and 
dance with the poetry of Blake and \' alt 
Whitman, the fulminations of Nietzsche, the 
theatre of Cordon Craig and with the 
discovery of Asia 

If I may venture at all to criticise the 
methods of teaching art, customary in 
Furope, it is to find its limitations in a too 
exclusive concern with technique In hap- 
pier days, the art student learnt his craft in 
a workshop which formed part of the world , 
now he grows up amongst a smaller circle 
of his own kind very much isolated from 
the world, and ultimately becomes one of a 
class who are only respected by the world, 
in so far as they minister to the worlds 


convenience, or support its prejudices. It 
is therefore more than eier necessary to 
restore balance to the art student's life, by 
extending us scope One further word about 
Old Masters much a* we may love the 
masterpieces of ancient „rt, Egyptian or 
Greek di Indian or Gothvc, we must not 
think of them as models for ourselies , ne 
must use them, with literature and music, 
and life itself, for our education I he essen- 
tial thing m that education, is that we 
should become ever more and more sensi- 
tive to what the Chinese speak ol as the 
“Rhythm of the spirit in the movement of 
living things”,— sensitive, m a word, to Life 
Thus only will it be possible to create a new 
art of such a sort as to rank with the anci- 
ent masterpieces, that is, such as to reveal 
life with perfect dearness and simplicity, as 
it appears to the keenest vision of our own 
time and place 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
liv Rev J T Sunderland, m a 


ESHUB Chunder Sen, who holds so 
distinguished a place among the re- 
ligious teachers of India is honored 
and loved, not alone in his own land, but by 
many in this distant part of the world In the 
folio wing simple and somewhat disconnected 
thoughts concerning him 1 fear there 
may not be so much of value or interest 
to Indian readers as I could tvish, but at 
least they will be the sincere utterances of 
one who for fully forty years has held this 
great and good man in high esteem ami 
reverence, and who would gladly offer a 
tribute of affection, however humble, to 
his memory 

I never heard or saw Mr Sen l was not 
in England when he made his famous visit 
there He desired at that tune to come to 
America, but his stay on this side would 
necessarily have been so £ hoct that it did 
not seem wise to his Enghsh fnends for him 
to undertake it So he was persuaded to 
give up the idea, though he expressed him- 


self as not quite happy in so doing I be- 
lieve that up to nearly the end of his life 
he did not wholly relinquish the dream of 
visiting this New World If he had come, 
of course 1 should have seen and heard 
him And what a host, pf course, of 
admirers and friends he would found 
here* for his fame had already reach- 
ed America The great impression that he 
created in England and the warm recep- 
tion that he met with there, were reported 
on this side, and his remarkable addresses 
were more or less fully reproduced in our 
periodical press from that time on, his 
fame grew steadily here, as well as in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe. 
Great scholars and students of oriental 
religions, like Trolessor Max Miller and 
‘hr Momer Williams, wrote in his praise 
Travellers in India brought back word of 
his growing power and influence Chris- 
tian missionaries, who had gone to India 
from this country, wrote, and, when 
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they returned home, told, about him 
and about the religious movement which 
he was leading with such success, — some- 
times generously praising him as a real 
reformer and a true benefactor of India, 
ever, though he did not call himself a Chris- 
tian , but, quite as often, I am sorry to say, 
criticising him as an enemy of Christianity, 
dangerous because of his great ability, and 
rendered even more dangerous by the very 
fact of his seeming to be so kindly disposed 
to Christianity and so appreciative of much 
that is in it. 

When Mr Protab Chundcr Mozoomdar 
came to America, as he did three times, and 
spoke with such noble eloquence at our 
great World’s Parliament of Religions, held 
m Chicago in 1893, and lectured and preach- 
ed with such spiritual power in many parts 
of the country, of course he gave us much 
knowledge, not only of the Brahmo esamaj, 
but of Keshub Chundcr Scm, whom he held 
in such high esteem and honor Indeed one 
of his lectures was upon Mr Sen , and in 
articles published in the Christum Register, 
he gave extended accounts of his life, 
character and work, and of his family One 
article I particularly remember, upon 
" Keshub ' s Mother," in which with rare ten- 
derness he told the touching story of her 
charming young maidenhood, her marriage, 
her early widowhood, and her long life of 
love, self forgetfulness, piety, beautiful care 
of her children, uncomplaining toil, and 
faithfulness in every duty however hum- 
ble He called her “ our dear Mother 
Sarada and I remember that the article 
closed with the. words 
' She is sixty j ears old non But she wears on her 
benign face the serenity and sunshine of conscious 
purity and the 1 ght of div me grace \V hen Kesub 
finds the recognition of his greatness by a grateful 
posterity, l hope and trust the claims and virtues of 
of his good noble hearted mother w ill not go unrecog 
nized 

When I visited India in 1895 96, many 
things interested me m all parts of that 
remarkable land But naturally, on the 
whole, Calcutta appealed to me most, — 
partly because that was the national capi- 
tal, but principally, perhaps, because it was 
the most important centre of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement There the Itajah Ram 
Mohun Roy had lived and done his great 
work for scholarship, for both Bengali and 
English literature, for social and political 
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reform, and for religion There he had 
organised the Brahmo Samaj , there step 
by step it had grown to influence and 
power , there had been the home of its 
second great leader, the saintly Debendra 
Nath Tagore, and of the third, Keshub 
Chunder Sen and from there the move- 
ment had spread up and down India 

I was glad f could be in Calcutta during 
the January Anniversaries of the three 
branches of the Brahmo Somaj This en- 
abled me to see a larger number, not only 
of the Calcutta Brahmos, but of missionaries 
and others from outlying places, than other- 
wise would have been possible The wel- 
come extended to me as a messenger from 
the Unitarian Churches of England and 
America, could not have been mare warm 
or generous I must not mention many 
names , but l may say how peculiarly grati- 
fying it was to meet Mr Mozoomdar, whom 
I had learned to love in America, and the 
venerable Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
revered and loved by all who knew him 

Of course it was a very great gratification 
too, to meet the mother and brother of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and also his wife and 
children 1 think I may truly say that no 
places that I visited in Calcutta touched 
me quite so deeply as his birth place, the 
room where he died, the beautiful chapel 
or ' Sanctuary’ which he built close beside 
his home, and the spot where his ashes rest 
Of the mementoes of Calcutta that I 
brought away, the two that I most prize 
ate a little book given me by the Maharshi 
— a precious little book of his own golden 
thoughts, and a set of the complete English 
works of Keshub, presented to me by his 
youngest brother 

Trom the hrst of my knowledge of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, I have greatly admired him 
for his extraordinary religious breadth as 
manifested in his warm appreciation of 
and sympathy with what is best in all 
religions Most religious teachers not only 
extol and magnify their own faith, but 
correspondingly disparage other faiths, not 
so this great teacher of India 

Ram Mohun Roy has been called, and I 
think justly, the father of the modern 
science, if we may call it a science, or at 
least the modem study, of Comparative 
Religion — a study that is taking a very 
important place in the world of modern 
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religious inquiry Mr Sen imbibed the 
spirit of his distinguished forerunner and 
earned it into practice in manj impressive 
nays Perhaps the most striking was his 
appointing men to become special students 
ol the principal historic religions of the 
world, so as to be able to gather intelli- 
gently from them their different contribu- 
tions to the central, spiritual, harmonising 
religion of mankind which he desired the 
Brahmo Somaj to become In this he sets 
an example for us of the West 1 do not 
know of any eminent Christian teacher who 
seems to me to have shown quite so earnest 
and sincere a sympathy with all the great 
faiths of the w uld as did both Rim Mohi n 
Rov and Reshub Chunder Sen 

1 haie always greatly admired Mr ben 
for lus activity not only in religious but aUo 
in social educational and political reforms 
He was ivi«e and great enough to see that 
these were vital needs of India and he was 
brave enough to make himself their tireless 
advocate He saw that the Indian people 
must be made intelligent — that eiery thing 
possible must be done 10 give the blessing 
of education to all eien the poorest and 
humblest He saw that it was abvolutelv 
essential for India to base intelligent 
women as well as intelligent men and 
therefore that education must be provided 
for gnls lie saw the far teaching evils of 
child marriage and «et himself to the diffi- 
cult ta*k of remedying them He saw hoiv 
tcriously handicapped in a hundred ways 
India is by her sysiem ol caste and made 
Vnmtcl! a ualv.au leader in the battle 
against that He recognized the growing 
tills ol intemperance, caused largely one 
regrets to say, by the drinking customs in- 
troduced into the land by European* and 
by the policy ol the G01 eminent in deriving 
revenue from licenses for liquor selling , 
and he lifted up hi* voice with no uncertain 
sound in condemnation of these It was 
inspiring to see that he spoke as strongly 
on these subject* in E ngland as he had done 
at home 

1 always admired ktshub Chunder ben 
Jot h»» loyally lo \sia Few men of 
Asiatic birth have been more appreciative 
of Europe, or more ready to receive her 
rich contributions to civ ilisation But this 
did not make him ashamed of Asia, or 
forgetful of her great place in history, or 


neglectful of her claims upon him as her 
son He remembered that however TnacU 
Europe has done for the worlds civilization, 
Asia has done ntoie , and that however 
great has been Europe’s contribution to the 
worlds religion Asia’s has been almost 
incomparably greater He bore in mind 
that Asia, not Europe, is the mother of 
civilization and that Europe sown religion 
is a gift to her from Asia So, with all hiS 
great love for Europe, he was never carried 
off his feet by her, or made untrue to his 
own continent 

I always admired his loyalty to his own 
land India — Ins deep love for her, hi* 
profound faith in her future, intellectual, 
religious and political and Ins firm convic- 
tion that il the sun ol her greatness had in 
anv sense set it would rise again with not 
le*s than its ancient splendor 

Christian though l am 1 admired him 
for calling himself a Hindu, and never„ 
breaking the historic connection between 
the reformed and purified religion of 
Drahmoism which he taught and loved, 
and the old religion of his fathers I he 
great heritages which come down to us 
from revered ancestors through centuries 
and millenniums of time are too precious 
to be lightly esteemed He deeply realized 
this, and notwithstanding his admiration 
for Chtistianily , and his acceptance of many 
ol the teachings ol us great founder, he 
remained true to the laid of ' 19 birth and 
to his inheritances from the past, and 
declared as firmly m Fngland as in India, 
'*1 am a Hindu ’ 

I am disposed to belieie that Christianity 
will yet have an important career in India 
Butit will not oveithrow Hinduism, ive 
may be sure of that I am of the opinion, 
howeier, that one of the most valuable 
parts of its service to the Indian people, 
will he it* influence in purifying Hinduism 
from some of us worst corruptions and thus 
enabling that venerable faith to become less 
a power for evil and far more a power for 
good than it has been m the past, or than 
otherwise would be possible in the future 
In this respect we may expect Christianity 
to act as an ally , even if unconfessed, of the 
Brahmo and of the Arya Soniajes in their 
important mission 

1 myself believe that God has bestowed 
upon the neople of India spiritual gifts and 
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endowments inferior to those of no people 
If they are true to their best possibilities I 
think that before the end of another century 
they will occupy an assured and a very 
influential place among the acknowledged 
spiritual teachers of the world Different 
nations and races hare different aptitudes, 
different endowments, different gifts, different 
orders and qualities of genius To India 
God has given, in marvellously full measure, 
the gift of God consciousness of religious 
insight, of spiritual penetration, of reahza 
tton of the greatness, the nearness the 
solidity, the permanence, the infinitely rich 
contents and the supreme worth of the 
world of the unseen, that world which in 
finitely transcends the world of matter, and 
which we enter only through the mystical 
and wonderfuPgates of the soul 

As signs of this rich spiritual genius of 
India, a very great number of religious 
thinkers, seers, prophets and teachers of the 
past might be pointed to, but it is enough to 
mention here only the three best known 
leaders of the Brahmo Soma] RamMohun 
Roy, Debendra Nath Tagore and Keshub 
ChunderSen It is needless to do much in the 
way of comparing the«e one with another 
Their gifts were very different, as the work 
given them to do was very far from the 
same Since Ram Mohun Roy had ihe 
advantage of superior scholarship, indeed 
of scholarship of extraordinary breadth, as 
Well as an intellect of wonderful brilliance 
and power, and since jt was given to him 
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to precede the others in time, to stand 
somewhat nearer than they to the begin- 
nings of certain great political social and 
religious reform®, and especially to lay the 
foundation of the Brahmo Somaj, perhaps 
it will always be felt that he has exerted 
a somewhat greater influence upon the 
whole life of India, and therefore that he 
should be given a somewhat more prominent 
place hi the whole history of his country, 
than either of the other two But certainly 
a!< are great sons of the Motherland, and 
each has left to her and to the world an 
inheritance of immeasurable good 

The great work of Keshub Chunder Sen 
was done during the second half of the 
nineteenth century I am convinced that 
among the religious leaders of the entire 
world during that important period he 
should be regarded as occupy m g a place 
not second in influence to any I do not 
think that any nation of Europe or America 
produced within that time a more powerful 
religious orator, a truer prophet after the 
type of the Old Testament prophets and 
of Paul and Jesus or a more impressive 
and inspiring religious personally than he 
who gave to the Brahmo Somaj its great 
new birth of spiritual power and fervor, 
and who all through the sixth and seventh 
decades 01 the century so mightily stirred 
all India w ith an impulse toward religious 
and social reform 

Otfaa i Canada 


CERTAIN POEMS OF JCABIR 


Trvnslated m Kali Mohan Ghose and Ezra Pound 
Front the edition of Mr Kshtlt Mohut Sen 


I 

The spring season is approaching, 

Who will help me meeting with 

my dearest * 

How shall ( describe the beauty 

of the dearest. 

Who is immersed in all beauties? 


That colour colours all the pictures 

of this universe. 

Body and mind alike 

Forget all things else in that beauty 

He « ho has these ideas, 

The play of the spring is his 

This is the word which is unutterable. 
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Saith Kabir There are very few 

who know this mjsterj 


II 


M) beloved is awakened, how can I sleep? 
Day and night he is calling me. 

And instead of responding to his call 
I am like an unchaste girl living 

with another 

Saith Kabir O clever confidant 
The meeting with the dearest 1$ not 

possible without love 


III 


The scar aches day and night 
Sleep is not come 
Anxious for meeting with the dearest 
1 he father s house is not attractive at all 
The si y gate opens 
I he temple i« manifested 
There now is the meeting with 

the husband 

1 make oblation of my mind and bod\ 

To the dearest the cup of the dearest ' 

Let flow the quick shower of rain 

from jour eyes 

Cover jour heart 

With the intense deep blue 

Assembling of the cloud 

Come near to the ear of the dearest 

Whisper to him jour pain 

Saith Kabir Here bring the 

meditation of the dearest 
1 oday s treasure of the heart 


It 11 


ie, I a 


IV 


ith love And 

hat to me 


Is carefulness or uncarefuli 

Who, dying wandering in the wilderness 
Who is separated from the dearest ? 

My dearest is within me, what do 1 care? 
The beloved is not asundered from me. 

No, not for the veriest moment 
And I also am not asundered from him 
ftly love clings to him only. 

Where is restlessness in me 5 
Oh my mind dances with joy 
Dances like a mad fool ' 

The iSgims of love are being played day 

All are listening to that measure 3 " 13 
R5hu the eclipse Ivetu, the Head of 

And the nine planets are dancing 6 ^ ra ^ on ' 
And Birth and Death are dancing, mad 
with Ananda 


1 he mountain, the sea and the earth are 

dancing, 

The Great Adornment is dancing with 

laughter and tears and smiles. 
Why arc you leaving, ‘ The world/ 

You with the tila/ mark on jour fore- 

head ? 

While my mind is a dancing through the 
thousand stages of its moon, 
And the Lord of all his creation has 

found it acceptable dapemg 
V 


0 deserted bride, 

How will you live in the absence of vour 
... , , beloved, 

Without hunger in the day, 

Sleepless in the night watches, 

And every watch felt as if 
It were the son of Kaliyuga ? 

1 he beautiful has deserted you in the 

. , , , full passion of his April 

Alas the fair is departed 1 
O thou deserted, 

Now begin to give up your house and 
nr, , jour having 

forlh *0 the lodge of the forest, 

S' n to consider his name 
And if there he shall come upon jou, 
ihen alone will you be come to your io\ 
Lager as the caught fish for its water, 

Ue thou so eager to return 1 
bhapelccs, formless and without line, 
vvho will be come to meet vou. 

0 beautiful lady ? 

° f >0“r tmn ned Lord, 

Uchold him out of the centre of your 
S.np oll,h e 

And know that Love is jour lord 

After aeon" " "“" d L “ 

1 hou and I are the same 
VI 


Til 

The „ ! he fe t l can n0t hold ‘O *t 

F„f f d r I *, taken ,n »h>nes., 

F°rfear of the crowd 


And on, „f re , p „ t lo , h| , , 

Oh where is my far belored? 5 
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And l m the family dwelling 1 
And l tan not escape my shy ness ' 

Vll 

How shall it be severed, 

This love between thee and me ? 

Thou art lord, and I servant. 

As the lotus* is servant of water 
Thou art lord, and l servant. 

As the Chakora is servant of moonlight 
And watches it all the night long 
The love between thee and me 

is from beginning to ending. 
How can it end m time? 

Saith Kabir As the river is unm*r s ed in 

the ocean 

My mind is immersed in thee 

VIU 

Rishi Narad, that hast walked upon the 

winding path of the air, 
That hast walked there playing the Vini 

and staging thy song to Hart, 
Rishi Narad, the beloved is not afar off, 
l wake not, save in his waking, 
l sleep not, save in his slumber 
1\ 

0 receiver of my heart, 

Do thou come into my house 

My mind and body 

Are but a pain, in thy absence 

When they say that l am your mistress 

The shame of it is upon me 

If heart lie not upon heart. 

How is the heart o( love there? 

1 he rice has no savour, the night is passed 

and is sleepless 

In the house and in the way of the forest 

my mind and thought have no rest 
Love cup to the maid water cup to 

famished of thirst 


Is there one, bearer of fortune, to make 

clear my heart to my beloved* 
Kabir is at the end of Jus patience 
And dies without sight ol his beloved 

\ 

0 bearer of love, give voice to the 

well omened song 

The great lord is come to my house, 

After employing my body in his love 

1 shall employ my mind 

The five mysteries will be enlightened 

with love 

The receiver of m3 heart, to-day tsthe 

guest in my hou»*, 

I am grown mad with my youth 1 

The pool of my body will he the place 

of pilgrimage 

Near by will Brahma chant Vedas, 

The mind will be fused with my lover 

0 opportune, and well omened, 

1 he three and thirty tunes of curious 

sound here with the sound of Ananda 
The paired love s of the universe are 

assembled 

Saith Kabir This day f set out for my 

marriage 

With a bridegroom who is deathless 
In the quarter of my body there 

is music m process, 
Thirty ami six rSgmis are bound up 

into the burthen 

The bridegroom hath April play with me 
As Krishna with Radha, playing at 

the spring festival of Honhlfi, 
1 play at the spraying of colours, 

I and my beloved 

The whole universe is curious today 
Love and the rain of love are come 

hither with their showers 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO 


O F all the great names which adorn the 
distinguished roll of India’s early 
British administrators who built up 
the empire, none stands higher than that 
of Sir Thonas Munrn, Governor of Madras 
Hjs Life, in three bulky volumes, by the 


Rev G R Gleig, M A (London, 1830} 
is full of a fascinating interest, jf we omit 
the details of military plans and campaigns 
which have grown dry and rusty at this 
distance of time One has only to glance 
through the record of the principal events 
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of his career to be conscious of the gulf 
which separates these giants of an earlier 
day from some of their modern successors, 
who do not hesitate to lay down reactionary 
maxims of government after spending a 
>ear or two on Indian soil I he antecedents 
? air l nomas Munro were humble, and 
he was essentially a self made man Born 
at Glasgow in 1761, the son ol an ordinary 
merchant, and educated m a grammar school 
oth.s native town I homas Munro joined 
the Company s service as a cadet at Madras 



Sir Thomas Munro 
in Jaunary 1 780, when he tva, barely 

n^K JCa Q °L d From tiiat moment till 
October .807 he was employ „„j„ s „ 
Ejre Coole and others in the military opera- 
tton, against Hyder Al, and IsppooSiE 
He was present in ihe retreat ol Sir Hector 

Colonel he iva, placed™ 
civil administration of the {.,1- in mc 
m which capacity he earned thJ “ ,,C,S * 
of being the. greatest revenue author,^ 
in the Company's service After ,! ty 
employed Intfi, ,v„h„«, 
a period ol nearly twemy-e.gb, yean” £ 


visited his native shores and remained there 
lor six years |„ ,814 he married and 
returned to India as Principal Commissioner 
° f ,hc '“ternal admimstra 
in the Madras territories Soon alter 
J“i p. 'j e Ma'bdlU War commenced. 

and ,„T cd "T ? v '' llnc !or «*• military, 
and took several forts, closing his brilliant 
campaign w„h ,he fall of Sholapur fhe 

Lord n S " W lUtok 

nnh.'i' ,am Bent,nck an J Moumstuart 
S n ' 0ne '7 e 1 among hi. friends, and 
admfnio . ‘ Cd h,m ° n aU m *I«»ary and 
7 T allc,s In 1818 b « returned 

1 n S ,and - b *i‘ two >ears later, in 1820 

Ho£lr 1 T ed “ po 5 t Go b v ; r x : 

?s viEss 

the nn,»;,,, 7 l' uL «' el ><>'='a, ans.d.t 

made a sV'S 

be had sen e/L 1 hc , provmce where 

forms the subject of the nr° '^i man wbo 
The e, P r «ent sketch 

ments which is givM* b? 1 h” 01 “£ r and atta,n * 
worth quoting 8 y h ‘ S b,0 S ra P b « ,s 

Cndowed b\ nature n.,1, ,.1 
order possessed of a .udemeift , °! ! he h, K hci ‘ 

fn 5^I,on d 

[^'^^"qu.ckCd 

O’ ded as never to be taken bv «'.? ends ' J et so sober- 
Mon„ s^„, b r ;i™e, Sir Thomas 

, , Emiemcly lem~e,°,,e ‘ ‘ ™' e enlerpn.e 

r “ - to take Se ", ““ 
nianij in hiS bearing over hImc-i, _ C E Osndid open, 
prejud re „ as eLer, 'the'offc l** 1 "** ™ 

and T ° maS ' ,u " r ° succeeded .n ‘ ?"{«* 

wap' J*" 1 turn ‘ han rhe e com ^ n dod the . 

combed 6 P'ldosophy or science’ no question 

! 'e ^..ed to takT*^* 
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prepared to discuss while the facility with which he 
could pass from one to another was scaicely less sur- 
prising ihart the degree of correct knowledge which 
he possessed upon alt His acquaintance wuh the 
European languages, moreover ancient as well as 
modern was very extensive whilst of those in use 
throughout the East, there were comparatively 
speaking, few of which he knew not something 
Persian he wrote and spoke like a native he was 
well versed in Arabic Hindustani was perfectly 
familiar to him and in Marhalla Canarese and other 
of the vernacular tongues he could maintain with 
great exactness either a correspondence or a comer 
sation Sir Thomas Munros natural turn of mind 
was contemplative and grave he thought much and 
reflected deeply yet was he cheeiful, and in the 
society of his more intimate friends humorous and 
entertaining In the private character of Sir Thomas 
Alunro again, as a son, a brother, a friend a husband 
and a father we find nothing that does not demand 
our unqualified admiration and respect Generous and 
warm hearted utterly devoid of all selfishness his 
career presents but a series of noble actions which 
hegan when he was a subaltern, verv scantily provided 
for, and ended only with the close of life itself 

Long as this extract is. most of these 
traits mav be illustrated from his private 
letters, which have a charm all their own 
Grave or gay, they all give us an equally 
pleasing picture o( the man With his bro- 
thers and sisters he often adopts a playful 
half humorous bantering style, full of a 
subdued but genial irony. His biographer 
doubts if many professed authors will be 
found to be more complete masters of style, 
and in this opinion we fully agree A 
military commander who had ta*en part 
in a hundred fights, and administered vast 
provinces and laid down the policy of the 
government, in masterly despatches which 
will be remembered as well for their 
wisdom and «agaciiy as for the excellent 
language in which they were coached, Sir 
Thomas Munro’s family correspondence 
showed bim to be essentially a man of 
peace, of an affectionate disposition, culti- 
vated tastes, and pleasant ton ft mine Below 
are given some extracts from his copious 
correspondence, which will give us mterest- 
mg glimpses of the private life of the man 
whose name loomed so large in the political 
history of Southern India for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

We shall begin with the letters he wrote 
to his mother and sister giving an account 
of his first few months in India 

n \\ hen the ship anchored in the Roads, a number 
of natives came on board one of them a grave, 
decent looking man, came up to me , he held a bundle 
of papers in his hand which he begged I would read, 
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they were certificates from different people of his fide- 
lity and industry 1 congratulated myself on having 
met imb so respectable a person in the character of a 
sen ant He inspected the contents of the chest I he 
whole was condemned together with the bed clothes, 
as unserviceable He went out with the six guineas, 
leaving me "'lb an empty chest and my head full of 
new cuts of sleeves and skirts which the tailor vvas 
to make in a few diys But all my schemes were dis- 
concerted bv some unfortunate accident befalling my 
cood friend with the credentials for he never returned 
I lus unexpected blow prevented me from stirnng out 
a bote tuns; or thrice in a week, for several months 
after 

Cadets here are allowed either fiie pagodas per 
month and free quarters or len pagodas, and find 
their own lodging all (he cadets follow the first nay 
Of the five pagodas I pay two to a Dubasli, one to 
ihe servants of ihe mess and one for hair dressing and 
washing so that 1 have one pagoda per month to 
feed and clothe me 

1 have often wished that you were transported for 
a few hours to my room to be cured of your wes ern 
notions of Eartern luxury, to witness the forlorn condi 
non of old bachelor Indian officers and to give them 
also some comfort in a consolatory [poetical] fragment 
You seem to think that they live 1 ke those satraps that 
you have read of in plays and tint I in particular 
bold my state in prodigious splendour and magnifi- 
cence —that t never go abroad unless upon an efe 
pi ant surrounded with a crowd of slaves — that I am 
arrayed in silken robes and that most of my time is 
spent in reclining on a sofa listening to soft music, 
while I am fanned by my officious pages or in dream- 
ing like Richard under a canopy of state But 
while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness 1 am 
most likely stretched on a mat instead of my real 
couch and walking in an old coat, and a ragged 
shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking down 
from my elephant, invested m my royal garments 
You may not belieie me when l tell you, that I never 
experienced hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty , till I 
came to India — 1 hat since then I have frequently met 
with the first three and that the last has been my 
constant companion If you wish for proofs, here 
they are — I was three years in India before I was 
master of any other pillow than a book ora cartridge- 
pouch my bed was a piece of canvas, stretched on 
four cross slicks whose only ornament was the great 
coat that 1 brought from England which, by a lucky 
invention, 1 turned into a blanl et in the cold weather, 
by thrusting my legs into the sleev es, and drawing 
the sknts over my head In this situation I lay, like 
Falstaff in ihe basket,— hilt to point — and very com- 
fortable, I assure y ou, all but my feet , for the tailor 
not having foreseen the various uses to which this 
piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so 
short, that 1 never could, with all my ngenuily, bring 
both ends under cover whatever I gamed by drawing 
up my legs I lost by exposing my neck, and I 
generally chose rather to cool my heels than my head 
This bed served me till Alexander went last to Bengal 
when he gave me an Europe camp-couch On this 
great occasion, l bought a pillow ana a carpet to lay 
under me, but the unfortunate curtains were con- 
demned to make pillowcases and towels and now 
for the first time in India, I lay my head on a pillow’ 
But this wras too much good fortune to bear 
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modem ion I began lo prow proud, and resolved 
to live in gieat stjle for this purpose I bought two 
table spoon* and two teaspoon* ai d another chair— 
tor I I ad but one befoic— a table and two table doth* 
But my prosperity was of short duration for in less 
than three months, I lost three of my spoons and one 
of my chairs was broken by one of |ohn Napiers’ 
compai ions this great blow reduced me In my 
or gmal obscurity, from whidi all mj attempts to 
emerge have hitherto proved in yam 

My dress has not been more splendid than m 
furnture I have never been able to keep it all of a 
piece it prows tattered m one quarter while 1 am 
esialil shtng funds to repair it m another my 
travelling expeditions have never been performed 
with iiuch grandeur o. ease My only conveyance is 
° ,d , * " h ? ,s no », so "Mh that m all my 

journeys I am always obi ged to walk two tin ds of 
J *'j* y ? nd { '* ' vcre 10 de I would give my 
kingdom for another and find nobody to accept my 

Here is an extract from a letter to his s.s- 
er, Mrs Erskme, on the subject of his dis 
like for marriage, dated September 1795 

{«,™]‘*a lady )ou P r «l*ndto have discovered 

for me does not I hope expect that 1 am by nieht 

i™ v i” l, *r d ”■ * »» wSS 

neck how doleful it wo ild be— I mean on m ^ v 
We, should have I oves I abour L« s. and li e Sory 
would make such a charm , g new ballad that were T 
not a recreant knight I ough, l0 be mfwl ml to * ' 
the advenluic fin shed Now wl ai » u- j 5 ** 

» vvm, ti f ss 

clvoose'Thc ^mmt ^ ihere ' S " oth,n K lcfl f °r me hot To 

... „ ? f|' P* 1 ^, I si ould prefer hanging 

u pa 1 1 1 ,h nl ‘ dangling by the neck 

makes tl l5 one of The h 1 p0 , nd But " , ' at 
ever d Stressed a forlorn ™“‘ *« pl ' s » Jove afiaus that 

as: '}££i »« sss. 

rgard her w tl, as much disdam as Tl Tri * “°° ld 
Is did the fEE? w.''5_ G ^ Sn, r >" 
daughter 


v . v. ** much disdain as 

Tl? Arabian n ghts did the Grand Viaer 
“"fur phantoms wl onv I have sn n ri._ 
on b. aim. ™d b, k„!b," 

er~ JEia ss “fif/ “»•! s . nor ev en 

”47 r „rs SI) =E 

»«h .1,0,0 1 1 aie boio.lod 


m hall and boucr’ But suppose that the course 
of true love should run smooth, and that we are both 
returning to our castle mounted on white palfreys, 
here our troubles would begin, for when, after dis- 
mounting Mthsendra, instead of taking up a lute, 
and nourii g upon my car a strain I he the sweet south, 
should fall to scnldmg lie servants the spell would 
vanish and instead of a mapmficicrit paUce near 
Trcbizond, 1 would find myself in a «malt bouse in a 
duty street in Glasgow ” 

The following are to hts brothers. They 
are meant to convey advice, but it is wrap- 
ped in such a delicate coating of ironical 
humour that it would be apt to elude the 
superficial reader 

AJI my correspondents mention with wonder your 
extraord nary talents They *ay that you tslk in quite 
a different style from the other boys of your age. and 
that you im tatr none of them this peculiarity is a 
?“[* of an or, gmal genius 1 hey also say that 

vour deportment ,s grave, and tl at you 'desp.se mak- 

w^vder „f'?n P T y ?[ \° Ur ab,1, ‘ ** ,hal > ou ‘''e 

wonder of your school fellows that thought like tours 

«° %»d.'.!,ou 

never open your mouth hut you «ay something new 
be iXT'iT 0 " ? nd - x 7,~rs That deserve 10 
I hearTha,'?, a ^ lu " e ‘ er " ,e bo >* ™y dunk, 

w'Thm a ,Tl t When he ‘ ,uck "« the middle of it, 

I M Un f C j". n . ,ng P rea * a PP la use ' 

!t« m . ?" d Mar K aret know that u „ m( ofd . rs 

c, UWU 1,01 P rf ‘ unle to interrupt you' meditations 
’ Dear Will, November *. 178 j 

thatjou art, no.n,thsi,nd,o ff 

«b™.V,bp,"'”K' K r d " sli "*"i: « Iwl land bj 

vatmns that lie delivers wnl^.f,| L and «T ra 'eobser- 
f'al «a. P.!™fd'U,.,on, b„. 

1 fo >«d I had got for a Tl’ r ° breaking the seal, 
n ost eminent of ihe leraTi C hT^ ^' 0n ? of ,hc 
fjeopraphv, was master of Vita 35 , a Patent >n 

cases of rig , llanfrIed and obi queanP^dT' 0 ^ 3,1 ,1,e 

>>ad gone over the mensural rv d ,rl £ on °metrj 
and superficies talked , he 'f 5 h ‘'- distances 

EnRhsh as fa*, „ L u*? ai Creek - and 

studies by the attammTm J i.M Cromed all h.s 
of arithmetic l was we VtVV ’* four common rules 
fell " PC ? ,he «nal_, our ’''f,. a ^ U5in ? '"* 5 ^ »> 
lei you that it was befora , dlscc r™cM will 

m went down, ai d one of* ihn n l,ome — ’ »hen the 
o one of the company, ( a ttcaier j 
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a sensible young man, observed tM it put him in 
mmd of Young’s Night Thoughts In imitation of this 
gentleman. Sir, give me leave to 'av, that your exten 
sue learning puts me in mmd of a Doctor — 1 haxe for- 
eol his name — no matter, you will remember it, when 
I tell you it begins with an M — and that he was a 
great theologist, and made speeches at the Council of 
Trent, and was less attended to than several who spoke 
less of them selx es, and more of the public business 
^ sm sorry to learn that vour Spanish drove out the 
I rench, and went alter them With proper respect 
of due decorum. 

I am, profound Sir 

\ our admirer 
I Ah sro ’ 

Here are extracts from two letters to hi» 
sister, in which Sir Thomas Munro combats, 
in a half-serious veto, some of the theories of 
Mart' Woolsiontcraft, which seemed to have 
made a great impression on her 
"All nations are now, it seems, to be one himlj 
and we are to have no more quarrelling, no more 
fighting, except intellectual combvls and every man 
of us is to cultivate philosophy and the arts, and to 
talk of nothing but urbanitv, and humanity, and 
gentleness, and delicacy, and syropiUiv, and love — 
every desert spot is to be converted into a garden, 
and the whole face of the earth is to swarm with the 
sons and daughters of reason md fiber! v ’ \\ hat then * 
Suppose all these fine things realised shall we have 
changed for the better * We shall not be -*ble to walk 
out without being jostled on all sides bv crowds of 
enlightened men and women All the sports of the 
field, and all rural pleasures, will bt at an end I her* 
will be no rambling across ihe meadows for every 
man will fence his territorial possessions of twenty feet 
against aff intruders There will be no hunting or 
shooting, for all wild animals will have been destroved 
and there will be no fishing because every living 
thing in the rivers will have been poisoned by manu- 
factures There will be no poetry, no silence, no 
solitude, and if by chance »omc grnius should an*c 
and invoke the muse, he will sing more of being 
lulled to sleep by the clattering of filling mills and 
other machinery, than by the whispering of the 
zephyrs, or the sweet south, upon a bank of violets 
And the rich man, dressed in the finest slugs that 
. art can produce, will sit in his marble palace g a«p«>g 
for fresh air when the wen Id, by the progress of 

knowledge, sliall come to this pass, if the art of war, 
after being lost for many age*, is again discovered, 
it wdl be ha ilea as a noble invention, and the author 
of it will perhaps receive the honours of tl e Pantheon, 
for giving elbow room to Ihe halfstifled inhabitants 
of the globe, bv such ingemons mschmerv as firearms, 
instead of its being tfircted bv pestilence and famine 
It will ro doubt be considered as a foamed profession 
and piobably be clavred is a branch « f the medical 
art Tlie mild and hennolcnt moralist who has 
been accustomed to forlifv hurst f ag-itnst the a v» lulls 
of demesne calamities by the roavims of plulo>oplcis 
when brought tnto active scenes— « fen agitated and 
exasperated by the sttife of p-rt es. and when h , 
latent ambtion was avakered bv the prospect of 
power, would find alibis former a/d* of old saws of 
no avail, and might be hurried on to the commission 
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of deeds as atrocious as ever was imagined by Murat 
himself All malignant passions, and with them 
war, are t<> cca c e, — all nations are to be alike enligh- 
tened Ihe gentlemen of Timbuctoo are to speak 
I rench and the ladies to warble Italian and the 
tranquil pleasures of mankind are never to be ruffled, 
unless bv the dealb of ibeir entile, or the birth of their 
children lo such a state of dull uniform repose, 
gue me, a thousand times in preference, the world 
as it now stands, vvith all its beautiful variety of 
knowledge and ignorance, — of hnguages, — of manners 
— customs — religions and superstitions — of cultivated 
fields and wide extended deserts — and of war and 

■ As long as nations have different Goiernmcnts, 
and manners and languages, there will be war, jf 
commerce should ever so far extend us influence as 
tlvat trading nations mil no longer fight for territory, 
— thev will never refuse lo lake up arms for doth — 
then the age of chivalry having given place to that of 
economists prisoners will no more be released on 
pirole Those who rail against war have not taken 
a comprehensive view of tire subject, nor considered 
tlvat it nungle«, m .1 greater or lesser degree, with the 
most refined of our pleasures How insipid would 
poetrv be without romances and heroic poems, and 
lustorv without convulsions and revolutions. What 
would a libnrv be with nothing but Shenstoneand 
a few volumes of sermons ' W hat would become of all 
those patriotic citizens who spend half their lives in 
coffee houses talking of ihe British I ton tf he were to 
be laid asleep by an unfortunate millcmum ’ 

•• I am so far from wishing to abolish hereditary dis- 
tinctions that 1 think them useful when kept within 
proper bounds 1 speik of them rather in a moral 
than 1 political new Nobility of birth if it does not 
always give elevation of sentiment often prevents a 
man from dc'ccnduig to ictions which 1 e would 
hardly have stirted at had he been born in an inferior 
sphere the fear of disgrac ng his family keeps him 
above ibem , hut thiv 1, only a negative kind of merit. 
When, however, nobility is joined loan excellent moral 
disposition cultivated by education, it gives the poises- 
sor a dignity of thinking and acting rarely found 
in the middling rinks of life of these there are many 
instances among the Spaniards ’ 

The following to his sister alludes to a 
lady who used to take too much care at her 
husband’s health 


" \ wife cannot be gifted with a more dangerous 
laid l Such u omen be never PI rest when their 
husbands sleep well a nights thev arc never at ease, 
except when the poor min is ailing, that they may 
have the pleasure of recovering him again , it gratifies 
both their meu vanity and their love of power, by 
making him more dependent upon them y and ,i 
hkewne gratifies all the finer feelings of romance. 
What t treasure, what a ndi sub,cct I shall be, about 
t'n years lienee, wlcn shivering at every breeze, for 
the liboratoiy of such a wife’ t shall be forced, 
in erder to escape her prescriptions, 10 conceal my 
ctnrpla r.t*, whin I am really ick, and logo out and 
tvlc mrd cine bv sira'ih I would consider her 

and mvrelf as two hostile powers, commencing a war 

m which both wot-IJ be continual y exerting * ( the 
resources of tltir genius, she to orcu nrent 
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and thi nvv me into the hospital and I to escape 
captivity and elixirs No modern oar could be 
more inveterate, for it could terminate only null t 1 e 
death of one or other of the combitams If, not* 
withstanding the strength of my conjugal afTcction, 
the natural principle of self prcscrsation should still 
be stronger and make me lament to sumie her 
I imagine my eating heartily and sleeping soundly 
would very soon bring about her dissolution "• 

Mere is another extract from a letter to 
lats sister 

' I two mj self so vulgar a taste, tlial I «ee more 
beaut \ in a plain dress than in one tricked out wiih 
the most elegant pattern that ever fashionable painier 
feigned This unhappv deprasity of taste has Lem 
occasioned perhaps, by my hasing been so long 
accustomed to view the Brahmin women who are m 
this country , both the first in rank and in personal 
charms almost always arriyed m nothing but single 
pieces of dark blue clolh winch the) throw on with 
a decent art and a careless grace winch in Turope 
lam afraid is only to te found m the draper) of 
Antiques The few solitary Fnghsh ladies that I 
meet with only serve to strengthen mi prejudices 
I met with one the other day all bedirei cd ai d huddled 
into a new habit, different from any thing Iliad ever 
seen before On asking her what name it went bv 
she was surprised that f did not know the a U 
Grerque It looked for all the world Ike a large 
petticoat thrown over her shoulders ai d drawn togcllcr 
close under her arms I could not l«lp smilmg to 
think how Ganganelli and the Abbe Winkelman 
and the King of Naples would lave stared lad thev 
dug such a Greek as this out of Herculaneum 
(deferring to a poem by a lad)) She is continually 
running after the ancienls A man cannot look into 
anode, or sonnet or anv thing else but he is instantly 
thrown over " 1 ethe s wharf or plunged into Cocvins 
lie 1 ills . and 4he glens of the Highlands are as^ild 
as any of the old poetical regions or if they are loo 
vulgar for being so well known, ,et still we have otl*r 
or , r , ea "^ture the wilds of Africa and 

and the frozen seas in the I’olar reg ous with the,r 
dismal islands, never trod by human foot— sublimer 

Hn^e ?n P R ,ry -‘ K " al1 ll,e f , rll0ns ° f Glc « e a »d 
Rome In Burn s be^t poems ihere is no m)thology ■ 

Here is a last extract from a letter to his 
sister about his brother James 

in "the wonderful con st rueno'n ^£$*2 T*™' ’ 
wide field for indulging the coii.emfens 0?^.- 

ariiS sH-Ptt 

that he seems to follow Itcrally tl e i ext IP ’P£| ,ua !' 
sentence there was 'Thank God — 'if it nil™* r-Ii » fy 

Sl.H'p-. “ Ch "»“"ntic 

“Alexander says tliat he is (he most desponding of 


mortals, and that he is alwa)S foreseeing calami lies tliat 
never happen Ihisisquuc different from me, for 
Umugli I Inve been halfstarved (or these dozen years, 
I have never ceased to look, with greit corifidcrce, for 
some signal piece cf good fortune, and though I 
hive 1 > be sure, Wen mistaken. this lias had no 
other effect than that of making me more sanguine, 
for 1 don l reison, as philosophers do, from 
amlogy and oilier such mailers I don t say, 
bad Ijck lodav, and worse lo morrow : but rather, 
that bad luck, like other things, must have an end, 
— that mine hiving already lasted so long, is a strong 
argument tint I cannot have much more of it , and 
tliat I may ihercfore, like Omxote, very reasonably 
suppose myself to be on the point of achieving some 
rare adventures \nd should I go on for another 
dozen seats in the same way as the last, my con fid-nce 
would hardly be dm, nished \\ ere it possible that I 
could by any supernatural means, be informed (hat 
I -hould never be mdeprndm in my forlune, it would 
not I believe s,t very 1 ei,j o„ my mind, for I have 
considered very seriously the consequences hkely lo 
1 W , ,n y acquiring what is cilled a inoderale fortune, 
SSL \ am wtoutl, 1 S,K>UU ^ m0rC hapPy * ,,h ,l 

The following are tn more serious vein. 

1 o his brother 

DheJ l : a '° a , 5Cen ? 011 " ll1 ’ ? ,l,le dl Rn.ty of a philoso- 
d.eDur.m ., \ CC ' t W ^ Ca ^ of t,e under* landings, 

1 ... P T a,,d ,he ^CUemcnts of your neighbour, 
more , JT 8 '* ”’ ore ""P’-fosophical and vfhat .s of 
Xht ro in?"'* m0rC . ,m[>ru<1f , nl ' tha " 'o show a 

UiTpjJcWto vo "'Z be> u " h ° n unaI * r « d nund 

ferity. f *" 

To lus sisler : 

valley, containing all the var.enel "j * ,ell ff l «ful 
most ever) .pot has been the residence of 

kek. tfthSartri 10 

former wars ° f 10mc lm P ot ' a »‘ action in 

of MawihS? <£X t) 10Ul<1 1 ' ISIt ‘ he 

•I- I -read on ' 

underatree and while I k , lor . m sitting 
of some noble Moorman 1 le dlsasl rous tale 

•I h.. fcnSk i™ hl iw. 7'"““ )“ "» nm 

slringe vicissiludes ..J'i contemplate by what 
ally from lire North^ of Asm ^(1^0 ^ b °‘ h 0ripln ‘ 
many ages, coming f rQm ' , 3 se Paration of so 

a , earn meet in Hindustan to r«i a° PP c SU<! quarters, 

-"*Mt ■*S’SJj£3?.T te “ 

'''’S,!”}"'"""''''' w™ cZl ) ,h ' 

S> ,n J situation is not such a, I might haie 
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expected, had Sir Ej re Coote hied, jet I still look 
forward with hope and I do not despair of seeing it 
bettered The only cause l liave for repining, is m> 
inability to assist my father as I wish and the hearing 
that jour spirits are so much adectedby the loss of 
his fortune \etl cannot but Hunk that joj have 
many reasons for rejoicing None of j our children 
have been taken from jou and though the> cannot 
put jou in a state of affluence they can place ) ou 
bey ond the reach of unit The time will come I 
hope, when they will ba able to do more and to make 
the latter dajs of jour life as happy as the first 
When I compare jour situation with that of most 
mothers I remember, 1 think that you have as little 
reason for grieving as any of them Many tint are 
rich, are unlnppj in their families 1 ( c toss < f for 
tune is but a partial evil you arc in no danger of 
experiencing the much heavier one — of having un 
thankful children The friends that deserted jou 
with jour fortune were unworthy of jour society 
those that deserved jour friendship have not lorsaktn 

Here is another letter he wrote to his 
mother after the loss of a brother 
“You have suffered some trials but jou have still 
many comforts left You have lost him of jour sons 
whom jou pcrliaps could least have spared but those 
that remain, though they can never hope to make you 
forget him, will leave nothing undone to console you, 
as far as consolation can go on such an occasion 
They are not rich, and may not be so for a long time 
but they will always 1 believe, be in a situation to 
place you in comfort I am convinced that you do 
not consider riches as essential to happiness, and that, 
white your sons cun keep themseves independent in 
the world, you will feel no regret at seeing other men 
in belter circumstances than they I often think that 
you enjoy more real happiness amidst anxiety for their 
welfare and continual liope of their acquiring fortunes 
and returning home, than jou could have done if thej 
had all been born to independence and never been 
separated from jou. ’ 

The following to his wife, refers to his 
child 

“I then turned towards the garden where 1 always 
found jou and Kamen trotting before jou, except 
when he stayed behind to examine some ant hole 
How delightful it was to see him walking, or running 
or stopping to endeaiour to explain something with 
his hands to help his language How easy, and art- 
less and beautiful are all lhe motions of a child 
Everything that he docs is graceful All lus little 
wajs are endearing, and they are the arms which 
Nature has given for his protection, because they make 
eierjbody feel an attachment for him I hate lost 
lus society just at the time when it was most in 
teresting It was his tottering walk. Ins helplessness, 
and unconsciousness that l liked By the time I see 
him again he will have lost all those qualities — he will 
knowhow to behave himself — he will have acquired 
some knon ledge of the world and will not be half s<7 
engaging as he now is 1 almost wish that he would 
never change 

We shall clo«e the-e extracts from his 
voluminous correspondence with two more 


written on the eve of his retirement These 
letters are dated 1826. 

1 As peace has returned 1 have no object in remain- 
ing in this country now and shall be very happy when 
a successor arrives and sets me at liberty It is a long 
lime since January 1 ; So, when I arrived here as a 
cadet and borrowed thirty pagodas of Andrew Ross 
about six months after to equip me for the fietd against 
Hydcr Ah I begin to feel, though my health is good 
enough that I am not so active as formerly that my 
hand is not so steady and that either the heat the 
climate, or the lapse of lime has had the usual effect, 
and made me older than I was then It is now too 
late to think of getting younger by dying my hair, or 
chingmg m> dres-. or going ho lie f sfnlf quit this 
country where I hive pissed so much of my life with 
great regret but still 1 shall be delighted to go home ’ 

I am anxious to leave India, and yet I shall leave 
ft w th a heavy heart I have spent so much of my 
Wft <n. it L am. sn-wodJ. Ws. 

climate is so fine and its mountain scenery so uild and 
beautiful iliat I al nost regret that it is not my own 
country but it 1* not my home, and it is tune that I 
should go there w heiher it is to be in Scotland or in 
England 

All the letters to lus father, and most of 
those to lus friends, are in a serious vein, 
and deal with the military operations m 
India , and comments on the strategy or 
policy underlying them, and detailed 
descriptions of the more important battles, 
constitute their main theme 1 he Civil 
administration of the country, revenue as- 
sessment, reform of the Judicial tribunals 
and the like, also form the subject of a 
large number of these letter* Some 
extracts from them will be given in their 
proper place 

Before we pass on to other subjects we 
cannot refrain from making one or two 
extracts from lus letters describing certain 
classes of the people I hey throw interest- 
ing sidelights on certain aspects of Indian 
life 

Here is a beautiful pen-picture of a 
farmer's wife 

In this caste the women manage everything, and 
the men hardly ever venture to disobey their orders 
It is they who buy, and sell, and lend, and borrow, 
and though the man comes to the cutcherry to have 
Jus rent sealed he a hi ay s receives bis instructions be- 
fore leaving home If he gives up any point of them, 
however trifling, he is sure to incur her resentment 
She orders him to stay at home next day, and she 
sallies forth herself in great indignation, denouncing 
the whole tribe of revenue servants On her arrival at 
the cutcherry, she goes on lor near an hour with a 
very animated speech, which she had probably begun 
some hours before at the time of her leaving her own 
house , the substance of it is, that they are a set of 
rascals for imposing upon her poor simple husba * 

As the cutcherry people only laugh at her she 
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her tluqucncc where si e knows she cm make it be 
attended to She rctun s to her unfortunate liusban I 
and probably docs not confine herself entirely to lo„i 
cal arguments She is pe haps too full of cares md 
anx clics to sleep that night and if any person passes 
I er house about day break or a 1 tile before it lie will 
certan Iv fi id her b isy sp nnmg cotton h I have not 
seen 1 ha\e at least often heard, the sonic I spinning 
earl) 1 1 the morn) ig when it was so dirk that I could 
scarcely folio v ll e road It is tl e farmer s women who 
make most of the thread used in all the coltoi maiu 
facturcs of India 

Oi Indian Swarms 

I have th s moment had a long vis t fro n a S vami 

All li idnos treat not only the princ pal but tlieir 
inferior Swanns w th the h ghest respect the grealesl 
pr rn.es go o it to meet tlie n aid bow dow n before 
tl em Ihe Scans do not in.nr) like the pagoda 
Brahm ns but must lead a life of cclebac) o r ilher 
abst nonce lhe\ base no nephews and neices like 
the Swanns of I irope llieir absiner.ee is rcil 
tl eir diet is more simple than that of a peasant Tliey 
travel in state with elephants palanquus drums and 
standards but tl e) a nass i o wealth W Italevcr they 
receive they d stribule as fast as ll e) get it a id on the 
whole they are full) as icspectable as ilirir brethren 
in Furope 


The following is on the * simple mode or 
living, dictated both by caste and climate' 
of the Hindoos , 

H s (the m mstcr of State s) d celling is I ule bet 
ter tl an a shed Tie walls are nal ed »nd the 
mud floor for the sake of coolness is every mourn g 
sprnUled with iinxlureof water and cnvvdung He 
has no furniture in it He d slnbutes food to whoever 
cvai ts It but he giv cs no grand dinners to his friends 
He ll to vs aside Ins upper garment and w th i ollnng 
but a cloth round h s lions he s is down half naked 
and eats li s meal alone upon the bare earth, and 
under ihe open sly lhese simple hab Is are not 
peculiar to ll c ll ndoos The Mahomedau also, with 
a few except oil! among the ll gher classes conforms 
to them 

In a memorandum on Indian trade writ- 
ten in 18x3, Sir T Munro says 

1 No ration will take from another what it can fur 
nish cheaper and better itself In Ind a, almost every 
article which tic mhab tants require is made cheaper 
Europe Among these are all cot- 
and sills n atuilaclures, leather, paper, domestic 
iron and implements of agricul- 
ccoollens though bad, will alsajs 
' superior cheapness 




Is of brass ai 
lure Their coar 
keep tl eir ground, from 1 

Their finer camblels 3 „„„ 

la tmg than ours Besides the peculiar customs and 
cl mate of India, vve must look to the superior skill 
of the I idian workmen \\c cannot profitably ex. 
port to them unt I our own fabrics excel theirs ' 1 he 
grand obstacles to our exports are the inab lit) of 
the li dians to purchase our commodities and the 
cheapness and excellence of tl eir own 11 ey (Fu 


ropean adventui 
manufacturers 
the natives would render alt 




in India) could not heroine 

-i -» :n< j 1,^,1,^ ^ 

• with ll em un 


telling 1 liry wo ild be kept ilmn by ihegrctt 
industiious Indian population, and the) would pro- 
bably dwindle mict a race little better titan the mixed 
caste d-scendtd from the Portuguese 

In a teller written in 18*5 as Governor of 
Madras, Sir T Munro refers to the stifling 
of Indian manufactures as folious: 

India is ll e country that has been worst used in 
the new [lanlTJ arrangement All her products ought 
undoubtedly to be imported freely upon paying the 
same duties and no more which English products 
pay 111 India \\ hen I sec what is done in Parlia- 
ment against India I think that I am rciding about 
I dwaro III and the Flemings ' • 

Regarding Indian institutions, lie says in 
another letter 

1 ' to ° lm "- 1 ' rc K uIall °" dnt rums everything, 

I nglishmcn arc as great fanatics in politics as Maho- 
medans 1 1 rtl gio 1 I hey suppose that no country 
can be saved vvilho it English instnulions Ihe na 
lives of this countr) have enough of their own to an- 
swer ever) u eful object of internal administration, 
b^easv *' m * nUn J lJ P rotc< - 1 lh cm, our work will 


Ihe regulations of 1793 abolished the 
I anchayct and withdrew all vestige of 
power from the hahds of the peopte. Hie 

Panchayet system was partially rehabilitated 
by the code of 1816 Ihe views of Sir 
Thomas Munro on this peculiarly Indian 
institution deserve to be quoted — 

noll " n F *" " Iuch our Judicial code on its 
first establishment departed more widely from ihe 

T""’’ "'‘ n “ ' h ' d,! "“ ■! ill* PmttT 
ri » "W. oi tt “p.XJI, iWfe.S'.l' 

<1.0. ctronely dtao,, rh „, "Jf 

lh'cTEs e ' 0 ni^8,h P «E‘io™ i t hE‘^!| 0n l , de to " ards 

beyond comparison industries were 

was made to en£ura£X uslof ? lon,e * .*««? 
of *■ "g'and and the'’ manufacture of"? *1? pr0duC i* 
was discouraged and woollen goods 

P'oloboodin Ir.I.od 1 he 
import duty vvh ch , sl| ojected to a heavy 

— Encyclopedia Uruaniv,r* m f' .‘Vi ’ !a,e as 18J5 
turn ca s ' Wool’ Ninth l di- 
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ever, ire all susceptible of gradual correction and, 
indeed, e\en now ihr\ are not found in practice to 
produce lialf the inconvenience tint might lie expeclcd 
by men who hate been iccuMonied to tlie exact forms 
of bnglivli courts of judicature Thc> ouglit not to 
present our employing llw punch*) et more than we 
hate hitherto done, because Us duties ire of the most 
essential adt mtage to the comcimmlj, and there is no 
oiler possible t» ly b> thirls the) ran be so well dis 
charged The names hate been «o long habituated 
to the punJiajCt tn ill their concerns lliat not only 
in the great towns hut eten in the tillages a sulhcient 
number of persons nullified to ‘it upon it can be 
found n.e use of the punchayci in criminal 


trials Ins been recommended by set era! persons , 
I am persuaded that the measure would be very 
btrefiei I and in 11! it is adopted facts will neter be 
so will iiund as ihej mi^luLr J 1 e tniplojirenl of tbe 
pm chat et 11 dcpcndcnil) of llie gre it help it affords 
us in cirrying on lie business of ll e country, gives 
ueigit ind consideration among (heir countrymen to 
those who are so cm plot oil brings us in our public 
dunes into better acquaintance and clo*cr union with 
tl cm and renders our Government more acceptable to 
the people 

(To be concluded 

POLITICUS. 


THE RELAllVE CLAIMS OF THE FACTORY THE WORKSHOP 
AND 'I HE COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE 
ECONOMIC L1IE OF INDIA 

R» Pnor Ral'IMh vmal Mixepjef, m a. 


\ 

I NUl \. is now the battle ground of con- 
flicting economic ideaU, methods and 
systems of production Western indus- 
trialism is here brought face to face with a 
type of social organisation, the product of 
centuries of slow evolution, whose 
characteristic features arc fundamentally 
different from it. 1 he disparity of wealth, 
the luxury of the few capitalists and the 
appalling poverty of the laboureis and the 
consequent chronic social unrest present a 
striking contrast with the spirit of co opera- 
tion which pervades the Indian industrial 
organisation. In India social institutions like 
the joint family and caste are dominated 
by the ideal of an equitable distribution of 
wealth tn the community Western indus- 
trialism which has been built up by indivi- 
dualism, very often anti-social tn its 
character, has become an enemy to these 
more or le c s communistic associations I he 
communistic ideal is even non very strong 
in the country and fights shy of the methods 
of production of the West in which the 
excesses of a cta*s individualism have 
threatened the very foundations of social 
life Not only is Western industrialism thus 
meeting with resistance in India but us very 
roots are now sapped by the criticisms direct- 
ed against it by the economists and social 


philosophers in l urope When the West is 
thus revising her judgments of her own 
economic institutions, the questions which 
now naturally arise ire, Should India adopt 
the Western economic institutions tn order 
to repcit in her own soil the social 
evils of the West •* Should the Indian indus- 
trial system be a feeble echo of the Western 
organisation with its trade-union disputes, 
strikes, lock-odls and social crises ? Should 
India introduce into her country the con- 
flicts of labour and capital and thus destroy 
for ev er the communal spirit which dominates 
her economic life even in the present day? 
Should she not, on the other hand, develop 
her own economic system, the product of 
centuries of past evolution, and adapt it to 
the needs of the times ? 

The problem before India is, therefore, 
this, Hotv should India modify her own 
economic institutions to withstand the 
economic disintegration that is going on 
throughout the land" J Throughout the 
country the decay of village agriculture is 
proceeding pan passu with tbe rural 
exodus While agriculture, which is our 
national industry , is declining, our dependence 
on foreign manufactures is only too well- 
known The extent of our econo 111c de- 
pendence is clearly shown by a study of 
import and export figures. The total value 


4 
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countries producing on a Jorge scale with 
the most specialised forms of capital and 
vommanding a highly specialised machinery 
of sale and exchange 1 hus the small Indus 
tries of India are being superseded by the 
manufacturing industries of the West whose 
products have been flooding our markets 
There ts therefore a general consensus of 
opinion for the establish nent oi new 
industries m our country similar to those 
of the West 

I he Indian public strongly feels, the 
necessity of calling into existence the 
requisite business ability and technical si ill 
of the people and the plentiful capital for 
manufacturing the commodities now 
imported from abroad, in Indian mills and 
factories I he demand for technical educa 
tion is thus, strong and persistent throughout 
the country Several public bodies have 
been organised in different provinces for im 
parting technical education or for sending 
young men to foreign universities to be 
educated in polytechnic institutes or to 
serve as apprentices in worl shops and 
industrial establishments In order that 
manufacturing industries may grow in num 
her and in strength within a few years in the 
face of the competition with the West, the 
Indian public opinion is strongly prolec 
tionist 

The industries of the country, says every 
journalist and every public man of the 
country, are young and, managed and or- 
ganised as they are by men of much lower 
business ability than those in the West, need 
a definite support from the Indian govern- 
ment by means of high import duties or by 
bounties 

It is however a striking feature of the 
new industrial spirit which has been 
awakened in India that there is no clear 
public opinion with regard to the nature 
of the industries which ought to be started 
in the country and protected by the 
Government T very new factory established 
is hailed by people oi all shades of opinion, 
if it tends to supply needs hitherto supplied 
by the manufacturing industries of Europe, 
no matter whether it competes with the indi- 
genous cottage industries of the country or 
not I he cottage industries of India are re 
garded as obsolete and medieval types of 
industrial organization which will have no 
place in the future economic evolution of 


the country They are, it is said, bound 
to b" superseded by manufacturing indus- 
tries sooner or later, and hence it is 
better to have their place filled up by 
Indian manufacturing industries than allow 
European industries to take the lead in the 
process of supersession which is inevitable 
I he time has now come when we have to 
consider seriously the question, What will be 
the place of the cottage industry in India’s 
economic evolut on 7 Is it inevitable that 
our cottage industry will be superseded by 
the modern factory 7 Is it desirable 3 Are 
there in our industrial life such features as 
might fead us to suppose that the growth of 
the factorv in India is a necessary step to- 
wards the necessary concentration of indus- 
try 3 fs ever) kind of factory industry n el 
come under the circumstances, even if it 
competes with the cottage industry of the 
country scattered throughout the country 7 
What form of organisation of industry, 
again, will be the most economical 7 

There are certain conditions in which the 
concentration of industry is inevitable The 
advantages of centralisation from a techni- 
cal point of view under these circumstances 
are so great that the domestic industry us- 
ing hand power cannot live at all in the 
competition with the factory industry Thus 
m industries in which a disproportionately 
large amount of durable plant and the co- 
operation of a large number of Jabourersare 
necessary, when huge metals have to be 
dealt with, large establishments are inevit- 
able The mining industries, the iron works, 
the steamer and ship building industries 
decidedly belong to this category The 
small scale business under these conditions 
results >n a waste of efficiency, labour, 
and skill which should always be deprecat- 
ed Indeed, in the interest of efficient pro 
duction, which alone can give the leisure 
as well as satisfy the conditions of healthy 
and complete living, production on a large 
sca’e under certain economic conditions is 
equally necessary with that on a small scale 
Generally it has been recognised that 
when commodities of the «ame pattern are 
produced to meet a large and continuous 
demand e g , in industnes engaged in sup- 
ply mg the physical and routine needs of 
men, large scale production and the use 
of machinery are inevitable In the produc- 
tion of commodities of precisely the 
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same shape, size, colour anil material, 
machinery will always excel because of 
its obvious advantage tn the increased 
output of motive foice it can apply to 
industry as well as the greater precision 
in the application than in the case of hand- 
power It is easily seen that the satisfac- 
tion of the primary animal wants — hunger, 
thirst, cold etc , are common to all inthose 
purely physical demands there is less quali- 
tative difference in different men as the 
needs are the same the consumption will 
he the same 1 he absence ol wide in- 
dividual d fhrences of taste indeed marks 
nut the commodities for routine or machine 
production As individuals are nearest 
alike in their prime physical needs so as 
•hey gradually develop higher material 
wants and after those are satisfied x»thetic 
intellectual moral wants, their individual 
ism becomes more and more marked It is 
therefore m the most highly developed or, 
as they are sometimes called ihe more 
artificial wants of men, that the diversity 
of individual nature sho vs itself most 
strongly, and demands a satisfaction pe 
culiar to itself which only art can give fn 
a highly evolved society it is likely that 
many physical needs and even some intel 
lectual needs will be common to all and 
will engage little mdividua' attention 0 
They may be regarded as routine wants and 
will be satisfied by machine made goods 
Indeed, it seems reasonable to expect that 
on the whole machinery will retain and 
even strengthen and expand Us hold of 
those industries engaged in supplying the 
primitive needs of man, his food, clothing 
shelter and other animal comforts 

If we study the development of Indian 
manufactures, we will find that the indus- 
tries in which we have been making the 
best progress dating the last two decades 
are the manufacture of cotton and jute, 
coal and gold mining and the petroleum 
industries In iqoi there were 197 cotton 
mills with a capital ol 16 crores fn 
1908 there were 23a cotton mills and 
ihe capital increased to 19 crores The 
jute mills also increased in number from 
36 in 1901 to 52 in 1908 and the capital in 
creased from 4 3 crores to 6 75 crores The 
coal industry has made a phenomenal pro- 
gress The output cif coal for the whole 
* V de Jol n A Hobson s Eiolut on of Cap i-J sm 


of India in 1908 was 1276 millions while 
it was 6 6 millions in iqor The petroleum 
industry has also made rapid strides. The 
output has increased from 50 million 
gallons in l<)oi to 1766 millions in 1908 
We have a few other larger industrial 
concerns but they are cither languishing or 
insignificant We have made little pro- 
gress for example in the sugar industry, the 
oilpiessing industrv, paper manufacture and 
wool and silk manufacture While in 
leather manufacture, glass manufacture, 
the manufacture of umbrellas, stationery 
and in metal manufacture our progress is 
insignificant 

In the mining industries the local pro- 
duction on a small scale was doomed with 
the development of metallurgy and chemis- 
try and the obvious advantages of large 
scale processes in Lurope 1 bus the Euro 
pean chemist, armed with cheap supplies 
of sulphuric acid and alkali and aided 
by low sea freights and increased facilities 
for internal distribution by a spreading 
network of railways, has been enabled to 
stamp out m all but remote localities, the 
once fliunshmg native manufacture of 
alum the various alkali compounds, blue 
vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, steel and 
iron and seriously to entail the export trade 
in nnre and borax The potentialities of the 
mining industry of our country, conducted 
on a large scale are indeed great The T ata 
Iron and Steel Works mark an epoch making 
advance in mining and metallurgy and 
are fraught with immense possibilities in 
the future Shipbuilding will naturally 
follow the manufacture of steel plates and 
India might become the workshop of the 
East All this can become possible when 
the industry is carried on on an extensive 
scale with a large output of capital and an 
enormous labour force 

If we leave aside mining and mineral 
industries in which the advantages of a \ ige 
establishment are too obvious and study 
the two other important manufacturing in- 
dustries ns cotton and jute mill industries, 
we find that they have made most progress 
because there is little or no competition 
with the indigenous industries of the country 
or are even supported by them In the 
cotton mills the cloth goods which are 
mostly manufactured and have a sale in the 
country are produced in the handlooms only 
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in insignificant quantities The handtooms 
may be said to manufacture only special 
classes of cloths The bulk of the very 
coarse classes of cloth, warp counts of 6s to 
16s ,6s to 20s is woven on the handloom from 
yarn spun >n Indian mills This cloth has 
been considered as coming within the abso- 
lute sphere of the handloom Though foreign 
cloth is being imported, the improvement 
of the handloom industry, both in the 
mechanical processes as weti as in the 
economic organisation will, it is hoped, 
tend to check the imports fn the jute mills, 
again, there is no competition with hand 
loom-weaving, the products of which con- 
sist mostly of coarse blankets carpets and 
rugs. I he jute mill industry again lias some 
special advantages of its own Outside 
India, the manufacture of jute fabrics re- 
presents a business monopoly It has also to 
be recognised that it is conducted solely bv 
European capital and business ability 
In the case of the sugar industry, there are 
only a few factories in India, and no one 
of them can be said to be prosperous 
The difficulties of organising successfully 
a modern type sugar factory in India are 
very great it is very difficult to get a suffi 
cient supply of sugarcane at a reasonable 
rate Half of the total acreage under cane 
is in the United Provinces, and in some dis- 
tricts the sugarcane area is sufficient!) large 
and compact to justify the establishment of 
large factories like those of Java and 
Mauritius But in other province 1 :, the 
sugarcane area is not very compact and 
if factories can be started at all they must 
be of moderate size Thus there is ample 
scope for the indigenous cottage industry 
fn Madras and in Bombay special), the 
demand for Gur is steady and sometimes 
greater than the supply Thus the 

cottage industry there is prosperous In 
Bengal, which comes next to the United 
Provinces as regards area under cane, several 
factories are now running but they are all 
more or less languishing Big factories 
cannot get an adequate supply of cane and 
unless they are economi ally managed 
cannot face the competition with foreign 
sugar The Java sugar especially can 
compete successfully, Bengal being on the 
sea coast, and it is recognised that it is the 
best course under the circumstances to 
concentrate the efforts in improving the 


cottage industry by employing better 
methods instead of introducing the central 
Factory system 

In the case of leather manufacture, the 
technical advantages of producing on a 
large scale and of the use of electricty in 
chrome tanning are very great and there is 
no d»ffi-ulty in getting an adequate supply 
of raw hides, and skins at reasonable rates 
The field for leather manufacture on a large 
scale is, therefore, very extensive, the scope 
of the cottage industry m fuiure being 
therefore limited to repair work, the manu 
facture o( fancy arlicles, book binding, etc 
In leather manufacture as well as in several 
other industries like oil pressing, flours 
milling, cotton ginning wool-weaving, beers 
brewing and paper making, the possibilities 
of success are very great In these industries 
we have not made any appreciable progress 
In glass making the factory system has been 
tried but the result has been a failure In 
Belgium and Bohemia, however, the two 
centre* of glass making industry in 
Europe, as well as in Japan, however, 
the cottage industry is successfully holding 
its own It has been proposed that small 
beginnings should be made to experiment 
glass manufacture on the lines o[ the 
indigenous cottage system of the country 

We have pointed out the scope of large 
industrial estabhshmentsand shown bow little 
has been our progress in this direction In 
order that large scale establishments can 
succeed in India ne have in our country no 
class of entrepreneur* or captains of indus- 
try amongst us We have only a few big 
technical in&ti utes for the train ng of men 
m industries All our youths are trained 
in universites which impart an over fiterary 
education, without a touch of the modern 
side Thus our middle class people usually 
become schoolmasters, lawyers and govern- 
ment servants and seldom business men and 
technical experts In order that there may 
be trained organisers and business men 
who will be able to utilise scientifically 
the material resources of the country, we 
have to 'organise in our country a system 
of technical education adjusted to the 
needs of our industrial life As long as 
such a system is not devised, we have to 
send students for industrial education to 
Furope, America and Japan, as we have 
been doing l o ensure success, students will 
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be required t<i tliow industrial aptitu fe an i 
** el 1 J ,r “ >«"•* kirnu ledge of i in ill Ufciimci 
in lulia b> personal inspection ami lour 
bcl )(C they go to foreign outlines, anJ 
iticv will he trained only in those in- 
dusinet winch hue a fair chance of su.iess 
in the country I hut when they return frnn 
1 untpe i hey will not feel disjointed 
in ihc search for employ menu which can- 
not he procured Industrie* should he in 
»eau.h of men. and n >t men in search of m- 
Uunncs the initial slaves of a country, 
industrial career 

It * also essential that thes sh iulj ac- 
quire a llior nigh practical naming by 
trrv ig a% apprentice* in ssoikslnps and 
, 1 ne* ol foreign countries so that svhen 
they come I ack lo India thes posses* not 

only ihc requisite technical knowledge liut 

also the practical opacity and husineis 
knowledge which are so essential f „ ,| lc 
entrepreneur Too frcquen.ls business cn 
terpnse* have failed in India on ac ounl ol 
the dissociation of butmes* ab.l.ty from cs- 
pert knowledge If the organiser* hid ac 
qmred sufficient business knnss ledge alone 
sv,th scientific ^,11 during their , u% ,n 
foreign countries, mans of our industrial 
ventures during the last decade ssould base 
been successful r 

Along with the training of entre 
preneurs, >e need also as a co ord.niTe 
“f*" ch f a ‘> s,em . of commercial edu- 
cation for training hankers, brokers, corres- 
and commercial agents who act 
as intermediaries between the producers and 
the consumers They will supply business 
organisers with information about markets 
tt h Hl| 1 L ,r ' VareS , can fin J a rf ady sale I, 

* **“ kno " n '* ” a great d.sadvan- 
denpn/t f pfe8e J’ t f ? r ,n dian merchants to 
depend for such information solely on the 

jP slead them in the interests of 

European establishments If Indian youths 
cannot immediately overcome tl^trad! 
tonal prejudice against manual labour 
let them get the requisite education m order 
to discharge efficiently , he sert.ces of 
commercial agents which are now * 
taken by Europeans Such tram,n~ dc, ‘ 

»•» »' «*"* ■» I»d» 

fore appeal to a much larger secure t 
the people amongst whom there stiU 
persists the prejudice agamst sea-voyage 


\g«in, until iichtiicil rlucaiiiri is mote 
grucr ills diffused ..it mg the pc .pie, s*e 
taiin.t expect that our literate classes will 
uesute ihcimctvrs to industrial enterprises. 
In the mean slide they might secure inde- 
pendent livelihood as ttadcr*. merchant* and 
banker* In the modem wo, Id die merchant 
ha* become at impmant is if not 
more to Ilian the manufacturer It |,a» been • 
remarked (bat the \mencaus and the Gtr* 
man. arc ousting the Uritish out of thetr 
markets not to much by any iupcr.or.ty m 
•he quality of their good., but by the tu- 
per. or knowledge of the de.tund. of the 
markets, hy heller cniiiiiiumcnion tvith f >. 
rc.j;. CUnl,,,.. I,, ..ublLln.y , 
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crops and to anticipate the output of ma- 
nufactured products. Thus gradually, there 
will be developed in India a race of trader* 
and merchants who will lead India in 
the struggle for commercial predominance 
among the trading nations of the world 
But these are hopes of the future 
The economic problem before us at the 
present day is this, How wc should best 
utilise the existing technical and commercial 
education of the middle classes in order to 
achieve the best possible resuits Wehaie 
to take it for granted that technical cduca 
tion is at a low ebb among our people 
and that commercial education is almost 
ml Again, on account of the absence 
of technical skill, business capantv 
and commercial enterprise, capital in 
India generally fights shy of industrial 
concerns and a large portion of it remains 
idle and unproductive When industries 
have been started in India b> the Indian 
they have often been started w ith insufficient 
capita i The effects 0/ insufficient capita) 
are often ruinous Old and cheap machinerv 
are bought and thus efficiency is sacrificed 
to economy Again, the clamour for good 
dividends after a short interval also leads to 
inefficient management when foresight and 
provision against losses are no longer the 
guiding principles of industrial establish 
menis — 

Under these circumstances our object 
should be to make the most efficient use of 
Our small capital in the hands of organi- 
sers possessing the present low standard 
of technical skill and business capacity 
Our aim should be to choose those industries 
in which success is almost sure for failures 
at the beginning of a nation's industrial 
career create a widespread pessimism which 
is ruinous to industrial development Thus 
instead of attempting large scale industries 


it is better for the present to organise small 
industries in « hich there rs a better pos- 
sibility of success by the utilisation of 
our present resources in labour, capital 
and business enterprise Iron and Steel 
worl «, Glass Blowing, I ernle Fabrics and 
Dyeing, Paper making. Alkali works and 
the hi e are too big to be generally attempt- 
ed with our present resources It is belter to 
take up these industries in some of their 
under stages rbuscutlen, nails door fit- 
tings, buckets founding and moulding works, 
Ac may be taken up under Iron works, 
bottles bangles and other crude glass work®, 
utilisation of breakages of important 
crockeries, ^.c under Glass blowing , u®e of 
improved handlooms of all kinds extraction 
of fibres under Textile fabrics , u*e of 
aniline and country dies to produce chintz, 
coloured cloths yarns silk, Ac , under Dyeing 
works paste board and card board works 
under Paper making , utilisation of m- 
flore*cent earth such as reh to produce soda, 
nitre, At , under A)ka)i works , Ac In this 
wav manufacturing products of cruder 
quality may be taken up, care being taken 
not so much for ideal finish at the expense 
of quantity as for practical utility coupled 
with cheapness* The quality will have 
to be the best possible under these two neces- 
sary conditions ( 1 1 cheapness and quantity) 
of Indian consumption to which the produc- 
tion must conform These are therefore 
the larger industries which afford a rich 
field for the probable utilisation of our 
present resources in business enterprise and 
capital 

* Tl e importance of this principle has been well 
pointed out n Prol Radhakumud Mukerji s lecture 
on Lines of India 1 Industrial Advance (Industrial 
Conference Allahabad) from vvh c h I have also dented 
the above 1 St of industries manufactur ng cheap and 
useful products of cruder qua! tv 
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A Temple Cm magic, and he will never tire of talking of 

T HE very mention of the name ' Sriran- this the most sacred place in India to 

gam to a follower of Ramanuja, members of this sect But Snrangam is a 

the great Hindu religionist, acts like temple of such extent and interest that all 



) I e lemple C l 

classes unite m placing u li gh an ong il e 
cities of this country Notcnple n South 
ern Ind a is more sacred and the fact that 
the fame us Ramanuja res ded her for many 
tears and ultimately d «d within the pre 
cincts of the temple sometime in the 
eleventh centurj gives it a name lhat adds 
greatelv to its fame It n ust not however 
be thought that the great lemple as it is 
known to day existtd at so d stant a period 
for as late as the eigl teentb century we 
find the work in progress Th- inner ihrine 
was probably built as early as tie tenh 
centurj, and on lie w alls are to be found 
inscriptions which date several add lions 
some time in the thirteenth century In his 
Indian and Eastern Architecture Fergusson 
argues that this temple is one tl at has l een 
marred by a false system In th s it follows 
several other temples in South India H e 
fact that ll e building 1 as been earned out 
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on a wrong pnne pie has taken away a 
cons derable amount of its beauty ami 
grandeur It is evident that the shnn- in 
the centre of the temple was first erected 
and there is nothing about itthat is not to 
be seen in any ord nary village shrire save 
that the do ne has been covered w th gold 
,' e come from the centre to the outer 
"alls the surroundings, etc grow more 
■ lla gn lie™ He says ihat had the p,„ epic 
been reset, ed and the tour large gopuias 
fotned the four s des of a central hall and 

the other, gone on d,m,„,,h,ng 

>° 'be eater, or l c remit 
sat s!acir?' C T CCn tar more imposing and 
asrondel^i n E P lc ol lh s ihe whole is 
Xf' 1 ■Itoeiore and by lar the largest 
" ‘" d '> before describing lie 

"t b = while lo draw alien 

o r e. P ", S " ,a ”S>"> I =* played ,n 
■•torr especially ,|,c eighleenih century 
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The town of Snranga n is un que in 
several vvaj«, for it is es«entially a temple 
city o\er 20000 people find ng their home 
within the temple grounds From a dis 
lant period this temple city has been self 
governing, and in 1871 the Madras Mum 
cipal Act uas extended to Srirangam 
There are practically no houses in the mu 
nicipality which are not with n the enclo 
sures of the temple A visitor to the fern 
pie ts somewhat surprised to find tl at the 
first three courts consist of shops with 
crowds of people nailing to purchase their 
ordinary stores as in a large town In fact 
the outer courts of the temple form a 
bazaar Its position on the sacred river 
Cauvery adds to ns «anctitj and it is not 
surprising that ever} day great crowds of pil 
grims wend their way to this temple ts 
pecially during the great annual festival in 
December or January, great preparations 
are made One large space is covered over 
with a large pandal which is handsomely 
decorated with figures of the various gods 
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in mythology It has been pointed out by 
an e>e witness that among the groups of 
gods there is always to be seen a sallow 
faced Collector administering justice, sur- 
rounded by peoi s with a prisoner in front 
of h m It would be of interest to know 
why this rather striking custom should be 
earned out so regularly During the eigh- 
teenth century the town and temple of Sn- 
ranga m played a most important part in 
connection with the French and knglish 
armies It will be remembered that the 
French espoused the cause of Chanda Sahib, 
and the hnglish the cause of Muhammad 
All in the quarrel as to who should rule the 
country of Arcof After the battle of Am 
bur Muhammad Ah was forced to submit 
to a siege by the French and Marathas who 
took up their position in Snrangam from 
which place they kept a close watch on 
(nchinopol) where Muhammad had fled 
The famous expedition of Clive to Arcot, 
made so that the besieging forces should be 
thinned, was entirely successful, rendering 

\ 
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it possible for Major Lawrence to bring an 
armv to relieve 1 rich nopoly An attempt 
was made by Duplcix to intercept this army 
but without success Captain Dalton sue 
cessfullv attacked a remlorcenie it sent to 
assist the remnant left inSrirangam Cl anda 
Sahib s army deserted him he himself was put 
to death and the siege of rriclnnopolv was 
raised In this the first war with the French 
most of the fighting was done in the island 
of Snrangam, and it is not surprising that 
we find little was done toward extension of 
the temple during that period 

We again find Snrangam is the centre 
of fighting m connection w uh another 
attempt on the part of the Trench to over- 
throw the British power T he General of 
the Mysore Army had expected as a reward 
for assisting Muhammad Ah the town of 
Tnchinopnh, but the application was 
refused He retired to Snrangam, and with 
the assistance of the Frencl only too 
ready to strike a blow at the I nghsh, fie 
hoped to conclude a successful siege But 
fie had not measured the powers of the 


English General, Major Lawrence, for, in 
spite of increased additions sent by Dupleix 
they suffered an overwhelming defeat at the 
bailie of lire Golden Rpct, ] hus we sec 
that the Island played a not u important 
part in the wars between the I rench and 
the I nglish After this brief outline it will 
be well to turn to the temple u*elf m order 
to describe some of its leading features 
It lias i alreadv been pointed out that the 
hrst three enclosures give one ihc impression 
rather of a bu,y bazaar street than the 
precincts of a temple, an 1 ,t .s only when 
the visitor reaches the fourth enclosure that 
he sees the temple prvper 

Ihe wall surrounding this outer enclosure 

!, b ° Ut r J5 ?° feet ^ a86 J 
it is said that if the gopurams had been 
finished they would I, at e surpassed all others 
the south to the same extent as these 
dimensions exceed those of any other 

W « V ”"'' 1 S ' d,! ,mm r "'l"nn- 

.t, the Ca “ v Cf\. and Itw,|| be seen 
that the gopuram is unfinished It measure* 
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130 feet m width b/ 100 feet in depth 
1 he gateway is of huge dimensions in fact, 
the greatest in anj temple in /ncfia, /or it 
is 43 feet high and half that in width 1 he 
gate posts are o\er 40 feet high and consist 
of single slabs of granite The slabs used 
on the roof of the gateway are also large 
being about *4 feet square In the case 
of the other gopurams the work had not 
reached so advanced a stage when it was 


interrupted by the wars 
referred to The gate- 
posts project about the 
walls and present a 
rather curious appear- 
a nee Leaving the 
bazaar part of the 
temple, the fourth en 
closure and in some 
respects the most in- 
teresting and import 
ant, is reached and en- 
tered by means of 
another large gatewaj 
1 he Hall of a thousand 
pillars, a marked fea- 
ture of the old Dravi- 
dian temples, is to be 
found m this enclosure 
It is rarely that the 
exact number of pillars 
is to be found there 
and in this case the 
exact number is 953, 
but on the occasion of 
a festival they make up 
the number by erecting 
a kind of small tempo- 
rary building in front 
of the hall The pillars 
consist jA solid blocks 
of stone, ^carved but not 
elaborately I he whole 
cannot be said to be 
particularly impressive 
Opposite to this large 
hall is the Seshagtn- 
rao Mata pam, which 
contains some of the 
finest carving m the 
temple On the pillars 
facing the Hall of the 
i housand Pillars, there 
is some \ery fine work, 
\ery much like that 
found in the Madura 
temple, elaboralely caned horses with a 
number of oiher figures in front make a very 
striking picture 

During the visit of the late king when 
Prince of Wales, the temple authorities were 
anxious to show all honour possible to him 
but even his rank and position would not 
justify them in permitting him to enter 
the sacred shrine In front of the building 
past which no European is permitted to 

1 
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ro, the authorities ordered that images of 
the god* which arc worshipped inside, 
should be carved The goddess occupied a 
very unusual position It is seldom one 
comes across a goddess lying down In ad- 
dition to this special arrangements were 
made by which the 1‘rtncc could ascend to 
the roof of the Hall of a thousand pillars 
from which point of vantage he could sec 
the gold covered shrine over the god Not 
only so but from this point it is possible 
to get a splendid view of the whole temple, 
ami the surrounding country The priests 
usually expect the visitor to pay one rupee 
lor this privilege In all there are about 
fourteen gopurams, several of which contain 
excellent work 1 he two used to illustrate 
this article are the highest and broadest 
Reference must be made to another 
temple in the island, cons.dered by many 
to be much finer than the Vaishnava temple 
lor workmanship I refer to the S.va temple 
known by the t.tle o( Jambuke.w.™ 
there is a fine gopuram in front of a hall 
containing 250 pilUrs On the right of this 
temple is the tank which is one of the pret- 
tiest in South India It is fed bj a peren- 


nial spring and is specially notable for Its 
double row of pillar* An examination of 
the architecture of this building lead* one 
to oncludc that in all probability tht* 
temple was consiructcd before the great 
one dcdicaicd to Sr. Ranganatha. The inner 
part was probably creeled in the thirteenth 
century while the outer enclosures mas 
have been bu.lt as late as the seventeenth 
century Of this I cigusson says, 

» l * rMt < i ur T diis temple, when 1 



Urou, vulgarity ha, d 7 ,l ■» uo b 5 f 

1, only too fullv 1 ivi r.-a ,1 * and the traveller 

Ui 01 such unworthy successor*,' 
Srirangam st ,II holds the premier place 
among Southern Indian temSle. U 
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I b ! l k! V !’ a U ° f US i Wh ° fcnow an yih.ng 

1 about America, know this very „ e n 
that primary education 1S f rec m that 

free country, also that it is compulsory , but 

there are many who do not know or have 
no means to know what tins education 
consists in, and what it aims at For s.irk 

people I will try to briefly portray a clear 

picture if I can, of this education * 
American primary schools generatk 
begin with the kindergarten 8 Game* 
songs and children s sports mal e a bemn- 
mng Flowers, leaves, crasse, 1. . 
butterilie., moths and btrd, f« bragbTS 

the class-rooms, or the cb.ldro, 
pedtlron, to eaplore Nature , wonderland 
mak.ng eaeurstons to park , "A 

the open country Kindergarteners 
tuhp bulbs and flowers in the city parks and 
vtstt farms order meet" S™,"* 

1 


arv school is designed »o elcment ‘ 

hke the kmdergar en 'f I™ ‘°, UCh / eal ^ , 
'he child need?. " hal 

spelling, mutuol.™! . L t,10 , ds of 'caching 
given way to the new°n **ih^ s J nta * have 
mg children those thinnl” 6 * l 0< l of teac h- 
irrespective of homes 8 ' Vh,Ch they necd| 

COSCRETB EXAMPLES. 

will* give some concrete ^ill' t what 1 raean * 
18 ‘he difference bet veen T ?V ons \ What 
veen ourol <i methods of 
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teaching geography in India and the new 
one in America ? In India the child begins 
with capes peninsulas, continents, meridi- 
ans and trade routes In America the 
child begins with the town in which he 
lives The school room i* provided with 
a large map of the citj On a series of 
outline maps, centering about a fannlar 
square, shop or public building each child 
fills in the surrounding streets and points 
of interest Jn the lowest grade geographv 
begins with a description of the school yard 
and surroundings \\ hen in the later grades 
the children are taught about Luicpe and 
Asia they learn on a background of their 
own geographical experiences in yards, 
alleys, squares, streets and pla\ grounds 

In the suite wax aritnmetic begins with 
life The teachers organize games in which 
some children play while others keep score 
Under the stress ol the most gripping of 
impulses -the desire to win — the'e score- 
keepers learn addition and subtraction As 
they advance they take up practical pro- 
blems— measure the rooms for flooring and 
the school pavement for cementing 

Similarly the higher grade mathematics 
work is made concrete Prices and des- 
criptions of materials are supplied, and 
the children buy meats and groceries 
heat and light house* furnish homes cons 
truct building®, keep the costs m the machine 
shops and dressmaking rooms finance the 
city hospital, arrange the city budget, and 
do a host ol other problems involving the 
conduct of public and private business 
Well taught mathematics thus becomes a 
part of the real experience of childhood and 
furnishes a foundation for the knowledge of 
later years 

Even more important ts English- of all 
subjects taught in the schools, the most 
practical because it is the mother language 
of the children, the most used in life 
They buy with »t, sell with it, adore with 
it, and protest with it Unlike Indian schorls 
where the mother language is made secon- 
dary, the American school*, recognising its 
importance, have given Lnghsh — real Log- 
lish — a first place in school work 

In one of the public schools in Massa- 
chusset*, just before Halloween, pictures of 
of a witch on a broomstick, with a cat at 
her side, riding toward the moon, were dis- 
tributed amongst the girls and boys of the 
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school Each of them was called upon for 
an original poem on this picture One of 
the boys wrote 

1 he witch’s cat was as black as her hat. 

So black as her hat was he, 

He bad yellow eyes which looked very wise. 
And he sailed high oyer the trees 

The*e children are given now and then 
different subjects to write stones on One 
careless, indifferent, eighth grade lad of the 
same school once cho*e “Birds ' Gradually 
the subject got hold of him Morning after 
morning, at half past four, the spring found 
him out in the parks and fields studying 
birds Alihougli he was absotbed in hirds 
the whole tone of Ins school work improved 
greatly and when in May he delivered an 
illustrated lecture before one of the teachers' 
meetings on ‘The Birds of my city ’ he was 
triumphant In le«s than a year he* had 
Mtahsed hrs n bo)e being with an interest 
in one study 

They are encouraged to stand up and 
deliver speeches too In one of the schools, 
a roughly clad, uncouth boy was asked to 
recite before his classmates He began say- 
ing, though stumbling through the broken 
periods of his ungrammatical sentence*, 

‘ And L«au went out after a venison, and 
Jacob s mother cooked up some goat's meat 
till it smelled like a venison And then 
Jacob, he took the venison, f mean the 
goal s meat, to Isaac, and fssac couldn't tell 
it wasn t Esau because ’ — so the story con 
tmued for two or three minutes When it 
was ended the boy stood looking gloomily 
at the class 

“ M ell, class, ’ queued the teacher, “has 
any one any criticism to make 5 ” 

Instantly three fourths of the class were 
on their feet 

“Paul, <aid one manly fellow, “you 
should raise and lower your voice more ” 
The teacher turned “ Yes, Mary?” 

“ Paul, your grammar wasn't very good 
A ou did not make periods 

One bv one, in a kindly spirit, the 
children criticised Then the teacher said 
“ Paul, you did very well This is your first 
time in this class, isn’t it 7 ' 

“ A es’m ” 

** Yes, Paul, you did very well, but 
Paul—’ and with care and precision, she 
outlined his mistakes, suggesting in each 
case ways of avoiding them in future 


1 
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I lie public » not satisfied by changing 
the method* only. 1 hey have, in addition 
to the old subject*, introduced new oiks, 
like hygiene, Nature stud), civics, manual 
training and domestic science to enrich 
the elementary school curriculum 

\\ i ih the help of physiology. the children 
arc taught that the bod) is north caring for 
and developing into something ol which 
every hoy and girl ma\ be ptOud Also 
public health, and private and public 
sanitation are emphasized 1 rom Nature 
and h r doing* the child i* led to *ee the 
application of the law* oi phvsiologv anJ 
hygiene to the life of the individual and 
of i he cominunii) 

Nature study elementary science, hnrti 
culture and school garJens occupy important 
places in these schools There is a training 
in the sequence and significance of the 
seasons, given to the children as well 

Attempts are also made to teach children 
the relation between individual and com 
munal hie Tor this, children ol higher 
grades are taken on trip* to the ot\ 
bureaus— water, light, health, fire and 
police They also learn, in the lactones 
which they visit, the relation between 
industry gand individual hie, and social 
concepts are developed by newspaper and 
magazine reading and class discussion* ol 
the articles and books which the children 
have read They discuss politics, strikes, 
labour troubles, woman suffrage, and are 
even asked to suggest methods of making 
a given wage cover the needs of a family 
Through domestic science and manual 
training the girls are taught 10 make iheir 
own garments, cook and serve meals to 
teachers or to other classes, while the boys 
make furniture, st cds, derricks, bridges, and 


telegraph instruments. Chair caning, 
weaving and clay moulding arc also need tn 
the hand work of both boy* anil gill*. 

In many of the school*, a regular practical 
art* course u offered, in winch children may 
elect commerce, practical arts, Jtouiehold 
arts or literature I he regular English, 
mathematics, geography, history anJ science 
ol the upper grade* are supplemented by 
social dancing, physical training and music. 
In aJJuion to tficsc regular subjects the 
students have, in the commercial course, 
typewriting shorthand, book-keeping, bull* 
ness arnliiheiic and designing , in the praC' 
tical arts course, drawing, designing, print 
■ ng makmgand irpainng , in the household 
ms course, cooking, sewing, home-keeping, 
and household arts, and in tfic literary course 
hall time in modern language and the other 
half m manual training and household art* 

I he practical course is planned for the 
children who expect to leave school at 
(vuriecn Curiously enouji sons of doctors, 
lawyer* and w ell-to do business men, boy s 
and girl* preparing for College, and children 
who must leave school in a year or two, all 
flock to tins kind of school. In spite of 
the fact that pupils are kept in these school* 
six hours a day instead ol five, as in other 
schools, the attendance here outrun* the ac- 
commodalion 

This kind of American education vs broader 
than our Indian because it adopts any study 
which seems likely to meet the need* or 
want* of any child 1 he storehouse of the 
mind ol ihe American child i* unlocked with 
educational keys, and filled with material*, 
of which educator* in India scarcely can 
dream 

Jagannatii Kiianva, 

U fluently of Pittsburgh, USA 


GENERAL SHOOTING OT COOLIES IN BRITISH 
GUIANA BY THE POLICE 


T HE pen staggers, the heart palpitates 
and the head reels, at the very 
thought of the dismal tragedy re- 
sulting in the instantaneous death of six- 
teen Indian labourers and the wounding 

i 


of more than thirty enacted at a Sugar 

Ksa.ssjf u (Ca "" 
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S^SSEpra 

at the k last moment when they could 
. i f ,l„lt ,„ih by lenient measures, a 
(°y shot were fired m the crowd resulting 
m tour deaths and some casualties 
crowds were scry threatening and indeed 
as we hear the whole o[ George 1 own (capi 
uV ol B-msh Guiana) was at the mercy ot 
the rioters . , , , . 

The present disturbances which had such 
a tragic end and to the spectator on he 
spot was blood curdling, has been " 

*i «tnrt It was a fair and simple argu 
of the sort . „ t j ic labourers and 

dwen^plos'er and jut. hi* “? ea dt” 
in European countne , it ,,,,1. 

ST "^hitbrnS'eVepended u'pon by 

''"t’whaps a brief history ot the whole atfair 
ending m blood shed (torn the b'g.nmog uP 
dale might interest all well 

;;,o c u R p h Hr'hom n n.:'s.d. 0 , h"e 

in common with out unlottunale enstased 

btethten in the colonies 

At a plantation called Rose Hall in .he 

sfsr Ws&SiS 


caceptVl’evv children and a aery tew young 
men? were, sen. 


colome's^Now since January 1913 °. r 1 
fhouU say December last, the relations 
between the local authorities and the 
Xod Tan labourers, began .0 show some signs 
‘l tuah lens.00 Various causes were 
assigned tor the presence ut th.s feeling ol 
discontent, and some mischtevou., a, ch asses 
l,om the managing staff eaen went so tar 
as to ascribe it 10 the activity ot 
and sedition. sis. Later on ashen the true 
tacts aactc disclosed, we need not say that 
these short sighted youngsters d„l feel rath- 
er uplet, foe rn oide, .0 hide .heir own 
faults tfwy were only trying to throw the 
blame at die door of -some unknown per- 


son or persons, avho most probably dwelt 
o tl v m their imaginations 

Vo Co on with the subject proper, 

„ .» a custom on the Sug.r Estates here and 
tvhich eaisted for a considerable time at 
Rose Hall too that at the end of the grinding 
season when the Building (Sugar Factory) 
stop, avoilsing, the labourers, because they 
work very hard (sometimes 18 hours in the 
day and night), during th.s particular period, 
they ore allowed lour pounds of sugar 
each and given lour days holiday Jo 
mate merry 8 before they «?“ , a S a, 7 '!'* 

monotonous, ones entlul and hard and dry 

wo.k .0 the field On th.s particular 
occasion, Ihe manager was very much 
Dleased with the work ol all the people 
the estate and promised to give them 
lout days’ holiday, though he did not distri- 
bute Ihe usual dole ol sugar 1 he people, 
however, did not mind the sugar for they 
were more anxious 10 get a holiday, which 
,sso rate in Ihe sugar estate ble As pro- 
mised, the manager gave them the holiday 
lot two days and on Ihe third day when they 
were still under Ihe impression that they 
were enjoying a holiday and had consequem- 
u made several arrangements 10 treat 
ihe.t ft.ends and guests, Ihe driver camera 
and asked then, to get to work and p antfhe 
cane lops This sudden call to work speci- 
ally when there was no such emergency , sur- 
ptised them and they resented the drive* 
orders They told him that the manager 
bad allowed them four days holiday apd 
under that impression the} had formed 
general programmes for spending their time 
merrily On hearing this the driver, 
a pig brained villainous scamp, whose main 
amusement is to ill treat h.s fellow coun- 
trymen, who takes bribes from all the poor 
labourers and petty farmers, whose tongue 
,s as venomous as that of a cobra apd 
who is all ,n all to the Manager o(, Jhe 
Estate, cursed them with as filthy a tongue 
as he could find 

The men sent some ol their number to 
the Manager (of course which infuriated the 
dnyer more) to ask him the reason for these 
sudden orders Well, he said that everything 
was left to the driver and cursed them to hts 
hearts content 

At this the men struck work that day 
and subsequently learnt that seyen of their 
compatriots has been summoned as deserters. 


1 
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Jw ™ Silri iSiLk Tf d ",‘ ° [ C ° n '“'"" «"„c warranl. »CR InaJo 

(he case settled amicably for which he vvis t 1,., - , , 1 

"’ y \ y ,Lc T s, ' a,c ^ » saris ti 1 :: 

harming* P* r,,cu, * ,1 y " or,h mentioning Ind.ans on the estate seeing <uch a big 

happened externally but now and then *""* * h 

through the local press it was learnt that the 
people were not contented, that they wanted 
the trintfer or the dismissal of the druer 
who made it a point (as it was alleged) to 
heap insults after insults on them which 
were unbearable They represented the case 
o the manager entreated him nav.even 
begged him to change the driver and 
nersee* hut to no effect For ,t 14 secn 


..... Oldie seeing s uc n a Dig 

army, two squads of Police all armed and 
a maxim gun, determined not to let 
the police arrest their fellow-countrymen, 
whom they considered quite innocent, 
whose only fault Was that they spoke for 
all to the authorities 

batth» V fi n |j® me ’ dear readcr » a miniature 
rvV. ,1 1 d j, °? one s,de ,hc Inspector 

- -7 —* * u »u cnect far it seen blooil*hnt° r Sraj Paired, with eyes 

8J"*™ 1 ,hal Pet'homng i»d entreating of the^ D-iT'cLhe 1 ^ at f ‘ ,,e audac,t y 
flatters the vanity of most lightheaded un t l.»ir ° C ln rcfus ing to give 
people wd makes them worst J| c on |, “*’ » »“«« innocent companions He is a 

am! .11 m homo lliktj »tnl to ?l,n . l,l «l lie I, a, I won launls 

ln,m, B raiinn A k cnl <.„.„„a| a ‘ln'0H„ K |, ullun „„„ 

zx&zssi •s.Ti'.ssE'.’ii" Wr 1 

ptoplcliaj no, flopped ».S‘ al““,£ Uraae Colonel’at'aM'’,.,, 1 " ron 1 d,r ' •< £ 
during Ihi. period, only resenting the $L, •» «s the |? ari LA , , f t eIt ““lut-on, for 

being thought the meters for a loop i,L *! ,i 1 llc Colonel read the Riot Act Aitl 

»■> “Bell .naurf bt, ° i " m A 

,.rnim , as one of t li e In.) i a n . e t w o and as soon 

alroad) on, ho | “'"P^ion (l,o pol.co Zaota 'fi l “' P , h " 

D.ml| l 23Slll", l ri , |; Jjysool"* Co,p„, a I ol Poh«' na“ s ' cap, c j ” ' h °! ’ hc 

isttsnxsxr 

* S ” J b ”' »« orJoroJ Z fi,"' °' **» ‘'‘O' 




proceedings yvtll smke 
reader 1 l K >c 5 cool.es Wen 
transferred to different estates 

scene •>-- > r 

lice v 

« fi“ n 


I 


- 'wg t remen- 
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dous volleys into the croud and then stra\ 
shots /(.Honed 

I can not command an adequate vocabu 
I a n, to describe the scene on that bloody 
Estate The poor coolies with their backs 
towards the police were proceeding to their 
houses and jet the} felf dead as wild 
birds Some women and children got 
shot and met their death while sitting 
in their houses quiellv 

Dear countrymen, this is the way your 
compatriots are treated here You can 
yourself analyse the whole situation and 
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thus work out for yourself, that, for the 
arrest of five people, 16 lives were lost and 
40 people wounded 1 wonder if the thought- 
ful people of Ind a will realise the necessity 
of protesting strongly against the present 
system of indentured emigration, or they 
will still blindly believe that the glory of 
their mother country is enhanced by thus 
exiling (or letting to be exiled) their ignor- 
ant, misled and fooled countrymen 

R N SftiRVfA L *r s 
Ghokce Town, 

Bntish Guiana, South America 
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Technology 

Village — An Orion village consists of a 
cluster of huts huddled together without an\ 
definite arrangement Pits of winding alleis 
or pathway form the only thoroughfares in 
side the village l he interior of the village 
with its stinking manure pits, filthy sink 
holes, and stagnant pools of foul water made 
all the fouUr b\ pigs and cattle wallowing 
in it,- is as dirts and disagreeable as its 
outer surroundings— its bits of pretty scrub 
jungle, the open fields, and here and there 
a hill, a hill stream, or a mango grove, — are 
pretty and delightful Among the public 
places of an Oi5on village are the akhra or 
dancing ground and the dhumkuna or 
dormitory for the bachelors of the village 

[louses — The average Oiion tenant has 
two huts, each with four mud walls, one 
opening or doorway, and roof covered either 
with tiles or with a grass tbaich 1 he grass- 
thatch lias now been mostly displaced by tiled 
roofs >n the central plateau, but in the more 
jungly parts in the west and south-west 
of the Ranchi district thatched houses 
are still common, and the walls are some- 
times made of twigs plastered over with 
mud and covvdung The bigger hut is 
ordinarily divided into two mam compart- 
ments, ihe larger compartment serving 
the purposes of a sleeping room, dining 
room, and kitchen, and the smaller compart- 


ment serving as the lumber room and 
granary where paddy and other gram as 
well as all sorts of pots and pans are stored 
A small r era nd a is often attached to the 
hut, and serves as the sitting place, and 
old men generally sleep in this verinda 



\n Oraon hut w lh dra \ ngs on ll e »af) 


At one corner of the large compartment, 
a small space is usually partitioned off 
with a bamboo fencing and serves as a 
fowl hou»e Ihe smaller hut is ordinarily 


) 
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have more ilian two liuis or 
, railicr houses mill 1 quad- 
rangular cnurUard m «he 
interior, and it I lie back a 
bail or plot of land for 
grim mg kitchen vegetables, 
fl ^ maize and ilie bke The 

~ jri fti&swhsk. houses of these well to do 

V, Vfo OrSons are more contmo* 
to i^v JrTOgag^< dious and respectable look- 

V ^ tp^“ mg than those of poorer 

lh=Or~nil*l «P“* '!"'«• I -I . ! Ui eJ, 1 , frn m 1 ”".? “ujisle. h 'o| ,ll 'ome 

il. » t . rth.o^, neighbouring villages There 

are no window* and rarely 

a more than one door to a hut 

Hindu neighbours have taken 
to imitating them in the 

sstri'ift 

J ^ ! Smil} 1 ™! 'i'd’"""”"' 11 r '"‘ 

- “ August, the poorer OiSon 

B&C-* ■ * ■ _ ^ gathers in gaudl, (Pa,,, cum 

= mil arc) he an I his fam.lj 

Tl e Sacar or coun r\ ca t of a i Orm i h'e on it for two or three 

weeks Even the Oi3on of 

used as a cattle shed, and a small lean to nets r.r- i ° rdl " ar y means at this season 
otxtraudah attached to the cow shed serves boiled for h^T £0 ” dh , m '™ ti together and 
a. .he p.J.,5 In larger families, ,hc dera.e "f*'S £“ ' k '"C ™ 

central port.on of the smaller hut is also rondl, if. u pad , dy ' V,,h h,s CIO P of 
used as a sleeping room, the cattle pen and or uni™? ,h,s when in August his gorr 
fowl pen being separated each on one side a fi, r k ^ nce 15 harvested, and not long 
of the central portion. by a bamboo parti- thered ,, ‘“ rua ( Elei ^"ie carocana) is ga 
.ton The poorest Oraon who owns^nVj of food 't b^ **"» * be ?"»« pal articles 
one hut uses the arger room as his sleep.ng paddy is hi Nove . mber ' vhen b “ >‘»«v land 
eating, and eooking room, and tie s.de- AoriUr rrom November to 

room as his granary and st0 re room and dnnfc *’ ! he °' 3on has P Ien, > «« eat 
whereas a poition of the sleeping room ner.od u a " d con *«quenth that is the 
is partitioned off with bamboos to sene feligmus'and" ^ , c f etebrates Im principal 
as h» cattle pen, another corner as fowl pen children 1^°° fe , st,va , ls and mimes h,s 
Verj well to do OrSons with large families J u! , are eene-tlTr f* ° f iun '- a " d 

generally bad months for the aver- 


e piddi lies a 1 I ed l 1 Hi cll< 
■he Orao steeps at j,h to j,u rd h s crops 
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age Oraon ra\ it, and some member or mem* 
bers of mam Oraon families, soon after 
the winter paddy is har\esied, annually go 
to Calcutta or its suburbs or to the labour 
districts to work there for a few months 
fn the jungly parts of the Ranchi district, 
a number of wild roots or jams are col- 
lected by the Or3ons in January and Feb- 
ruarj and stored for use in the months of 
want 1 he corolla of the flowers of inohua 
(Bossm latifaUd), collected in March and 
April, is also similarlv used by the poorer 
people 



Oraon women on a journey 
lor a side di«h, the more well to-do 
Oraun takes dal or pulses of various sorts. 
He boils his dal in water only with a little 
turmeric. and salt, to ilie ra\at of ordinary 
means, dal is a luxury which can be indulg- 
ed in ontj on special occasions Out the 
poorest Oiaon manage* 10 have some sag or 
edible leaves every dat, and for 1 side dish 
takes such sag boiled in mar (the starchy 
liquid drained off Ins boiled rice) with a little 
salt added llieordtnarj Oraon does not 
generallv use oil in cooking his meals, onlj 
the \erj well to do OrSon living amongst 


Hindu neighbours can use oil, and that 
verj sparmglj for culinary purpose* The 
oil thus used is obtained either from mus 
tard or from Niger oil seed or su^guja (Gui- 
zotia Abjssmica - As for vegetables, pump- 
kins, some sorts ol a um, sweet potato, brm 
jals, jhiug: (Luffa acufaxgula) > lady’s finger, 
beans radishes onions, and chillies are 
u*ed by the OrSon, when he can get them 
In some villages only, potatoes are grown 
in limited quantities b\ well-to do Or5ons 
This is generally done for sale and not for 
consumption As for animal food the 
Oraon has no objection to eat most birds 
and animals, whether dead or killed He 
can, however, rarely afford to kill animals 
and fouls for fool e\cept on festive and 
ceremonial occasions and m Ins periodical 
hunting excurs ons 



Oraons lda\\i» ; » U c btitur or long tiu ijicl 


Drivk —Haatii or rice beer i* ihe favourite 
drink of the Oraon as of other aboriginals 
of Cliota Nagpur Country liquor or pichai, 
too, i» very much in demand 1 heir exces- 
sive love ol drink and characteristic impro- 
vidence have spelled the ruin of manv an 
Oraon family 

Dress —Ihe generality of Oraons use 
clothes made of home-spun cotton | heir 
men ordinarily wear a loin cloth known as 
Karea ft is from 5 to 6 yards tong and 
about a foot wide * I he poorer Oraon white 
m his v illage, as also old men unfit for work, 
wear only a bhagoa, which is a similarly 
narrow piece of cloth about a y ar J in length 
This is passed betw een the thighs and fastened 
by the ends to leather-strings or djed strings 
of thread, called hardhani , worn round 
the vvaist I he ends of the Karea are 
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tfnerallv oimmented wiih figure* ,m C r 
"*'f n . , n' d 1 rC f d , and *«""«•«»« also 

j (ndant balls ol fed thread As a co\«m C 
(or the upper r a.t of the bids, the Oraon 

H f l l "°l7 ne,,CS ° ( made o( countrs 

cloth, and Known respect i\ el v as the bakh, 
and the (-rthhoun I lie former which is 
f'*T"t 3 '*' d ' and .boot a s a ,d and a 
half in width has two folds sewn together 
at the holders, and is tliercfore more suitable 
for the winter than the latter winch has a 
single fold onlj and „ usualU shorter m 
Icngtl' ^ ell to do Oraons me blankets a* 
wrappers in the winter While out on » 
ji urne\, the well-to-do Oraon also uses a 
piece ol hi ma wound round the head to 
seise as a pagr i or head drc*s 

Ihe ordinary Oraon woman while going 
out ssears a ptrceofcloth about 5) ards long 

A.rliei tound the waist, a portion ol a 
being u*ed to enter the trunk While stork- 
tug inside the home, she wears a shorter 

w!de al v°| U li a ' r I arJ ‘ ,0 " S . and abouI 3 
wide, which docs ne t therefore coser the 

coTcVirAor 1 ; e ,he ^ Al a 

cos cm g lor the upper part of the bods 

med .n journej «, anJ in cere.non.al s,„u 

she wears a khonna iuhn which is about 
•. ' ard * loffi a, td a s ard .n w.dth, U^,l| 
their second or third sear, Oraon ch.IJren 


general!} go about naked I'rom his third 
sear (earlier in well to do families, and later 

lies as also on special occasions, the nul* 
—■ntetuiKS «e„ mnliier piece ol o oil, 

*' »rr" r>i> ol .!.« i,,j, „ „ ‘ 

of the district not only men but also women 
R o about without a„J coscrmg kbo' ’.Yie 

waist or below the knees And | 1 c 

Ol rooter 

\„c,Z mlJ ' «*l’“ l “«> ««• 

Jnicllcry -Young Oraon women, like 

-*££,* n“«iVt,',k"'aS 

d } ed red lh ! ?c ,i * ‘p^J-palm-Ieaf 

* 'nch ,n diameler aml°an mT a 'X nh \ °* 
tn length iN'o<p 10011 and a half 

conspicuous by the.rXcnc^ a ih k J C v , * are 
m,n »niong„ ,h e OrSons ‘ ‘ he >°. l,n « 

is tjuiie as fond 
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of decorating In 3 person as the young 
woiinn is A number of China beads and 
glass beads nn the men wonderful ear* 
ornaments consisting of rings and brass 
pins of a peculiar shape inserted into the 
lower ctrtilege of the ear«, — these are the 
principal ornaments of the Oraon young 
man Over his brow a semicircle of brass 
passed round the forehead and his long hair 
rs tied up into a chignon into which 
a wooden comb or two are inserted and 



O J II £\f 1) s Q/m> ) t) i jjlot p)p}ed » 
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somet nes a small circular looking glass 
is placed over the chignon In these day 
young Oraon* particularly those living in 
the vicinity of tie town® are giving uo the 
practice of wearing long hair 

Tattooi 1 g — \n Oraon girl at about seven 
years of age is tatooed bv having three 
parallel lines pricked on her forehead, and 
three on each of her two temples At 
twelve years of age again, her wrists back, 
legs and chest are tatooed with quaint 
figures of flowers etc The operation is per 
formed by 1/ i/ar women with an iron in 


strument having three teeth and a mixture 
of charcoal and oil is employed 

The House hold utensils and furniture of the 
Oraon* are practically the same as those of 
the Mundas And as lh“se were described 
in a previous article we avoid repeating 
the same thing 

\Jusic tl Instruments — The principal mu 
sical instruments in use among the Oraons 
are the nageri or iron drum with o\ hide 
face the man l il or ilul which is an earthen 
drum with monkey skin face, long iron 
trumpets called bhenr The latter is blown 
in pairs at weddings the 1 tandal at karam 
Jadira and Sohorai festivals and m dance® 
and the nagera too at Jadira, Jatra and 
Sohorar dance® as well asm weddings and 
in hunting expeditions 

Ocipitioi —l he principal almost the 
only occupation of the Orao 1 is agriculture 
I ood crops paddy pulse* and 01 seeds are 
the principal Crops „ro vn J he same imptc 
men is plough harrow leveller and spade 
and the same methods (transplantation and 
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sowing) are employed bv them as by their 
Munda neighbours Of special crops grown 
by the OrSon* cotton is the most 1 nportant, 
while tobacco is cultivated only by some 
Oraons and in small patches for their own 
consumption alone The cultivation of 
sugarcane is limited only to parts of the 
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Ranchi district, nairely the hvc Parganas 
*W 11 anJ to portions of the Ralamau 
district Sugarcane when harvested is 
pressed eiilicr in the halhu or mopar and 
pestle with which oil seeds arc pressed or 
in the Chaie Glut in which is a maLhine con- 
sisling of two vertical wooden rollers turn- 
ing one against another by means of a 
screw arrangement The juice extracted 


with the help of either of these machines is 
boiled in large oval shaped earthen vessels 
over a furnace with four or more holes, on 
top of which iliese boiling pans are placed 
I lie scum coming up to the surface is 
shimmed off w ith a perforated iron strainer 
or jh 111/ri 
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NOTES ON THE LDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF INDI V 

By Kumar Narendra Nath Law ( u a , b l 


Chapter III (Continued) 

The Slate Dymsty 

T I 1 C next Sultan Kaikobad ruled only for 
two year but during this short period 
he undid much of the high tone that 
had been introduced into the society of the 
day by Sultan Balban and his worthy son 
Prince Mahomed He vitiated the literary 
tastes of those people who came within his 
influence by setting a bad example of loose 
life which they imitated 0 As was the Sultan, 
$0 were his subjects The day of literary 
societies \\as» gone, and wine and women 
reigned supreme It does not take a long 
time to destroy that which occupies some 
decades to build 

The progress of education was set back 
during the reign of this profligate Sultan 
In«pite of his early education under sinct 
tutors in the polite arts and manly exercises 
and inspite of his literary bent and wide 
reading, he succumbed to the tcmptatioi s 
of wealth, when he ascended the throne 
In his time his ministers as well as the 
young nobles of his court, his companions 
and friends, all gave themselves up to plea- 
sure, the example spread and all ranks 
high and low learned and unlearned ac- 
quired a taste for wine drinking and amuse- 
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Chapter IV 
The khtlji Dynasty 

The establishment of a new dynasty 
1 laugurated a new and better order of 
things Sultan Jalaluddin was of a marked 
literary taste He used to pay learned men 
their due honour , and a literary atmosphere 
was created about the royal court which 
did not exist in the previous reign His 
companions were distinguished as well for 
their sense and courage as for iheir wit and 
good humour, and renowned literary 1 men 
of the time were frequently admitted to his 
private parties Among these may he men 
tioned the following famous for their erudi- 
tion and for the works of poetry, historv. or 
science that they composed — 

Amir Khustu Pajuddm Irak;, Kl.ivaja 
Hasan Moveid Diwana, Amir Arslan Kula 
my, Yakhtiyar-uddin Taghy, and flaky 
Lhutecr 1 

The parties were enlivened not only by 
the feast of reason but also by the flow of 
music 1 he best singers Amir Kliassa and 
R T " »»l> Hie hr., mslru- 

u L "All as Mahomed Shah 

Hoik;, r„i,„ Shah, No.,,, K|,a„, anJ 

Siomb'; o J Cl "'" J “P ">' “S“ st 

iak A e"'m.e kh “"'; "'‘‘‘"p a " 0 "' d » pons "> 
nrl ' '".."R prepared ime 

new poem or song for the occasion, for 
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which he was usually rewarded on the spot o 

One feature of special interest of Jalaluq. 
din’s ieign was that he chose the right pe r _ 
son to fill up the office of the Librarian fi> r 
the Imperial Library at Delhi This was a 
high post carrying with it both honour and 
remuneration, and it was Amir Khu«ru upon 
whom it was conferred The poet who h^<j 
been a special favourite of Prince Mohamcd, 
was also held in high regard bv Sultan 
Jaialuddin. During the reign of Kaikobatf, 
he was patronized by Jaialuddin Khilj,, 
who settled on him a pension and rewarded 
him with i aoo tankas on his being appoint- 
ed Anzi-Mamalik Now that Jaialuddin 
rose to be a Sultan, He was in a position to 
show higher honours to the poet who w^ s 
accordingly appointed Royal Librarian and 
Keeper of the Koran, was raised to the 
peerage and was permitted to wear white 
garments, a distinction confined to tfi e 
blood-royal and the nobles of the court f 

I he record of JalaiuddtiTs work wa s 
soiled by the assassination of the gre* t 
literary man of the age, Siddy Mowla, \vh 0 
first established an academy at Delhi in th e 
time of Balban Mowla was a very pioq s 
man and was very learned His chanty 
found expression in his almshouse for th e 
entertainment of fakeers, travellers and po^r 
men of all denominations, turning oon e 
away from its door. His charities \ver e 
fabulously large, and among his discipU s 
and followers were many nobles and prince^ 
The Sultan's eldest son Khan '-Khanan used 
to visit him and call himself tlie Siddy 's soi, 
He was however suspected of plotting with 
his disciples against the Su'tan and dop e 
away with 

Jalaluddm’s successor Alauddm was how- 
ever a man of a different stamp He w^ s 
so illiterate that he could not read or write, 
and so arrogant and self-willed that men <,{ 
learmrg tried to avoid his court,!}; or had t 0 
remain tongue-tied in his presence As tf, e 
Empero/ did not appreciate the value hf 
education, he neglected that of his sons He 
did npt appoint any wise and experienced 
governors over his heu-apparent Khizr Kna n 

* Penshta Vol t pp 292,793, and Tank),, 
Firoze-Shahi, Elliot HI p 144 ft 

+ Ferishta Vol 1 , p 293 and Tankhi Fero^g 
Shahi. Elliot III, p 144 

♦ Ferishta vol I, p 333 also Tankhi Firoze Shah, 
Elliot III, P. K 5 S 
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as well as over his other sons, and more- 
over, he brought them out of their nursery 
long before thei- intelligence was mature, 
and entrusted them at that stage with 
wealth and power which they abused /or 
their base purposes. Buffoons and strumpets 
obtained mastery over them and their resi- 
dences weie often scenes oi riotous parties 
given up to drunken merriments® 

In the case of Alauddm, however, we find 
that he keenly felt within a short time the 
disadvantages of his illiteracy, and applied 
himself privately to study and soon acquired 
a knowledge of Persian which enabled him 
to read all addresses and made him acqua- 
inted v\i»h the best authors in the langu- 
age f 

When he made such progress in his studies 
as to be able to follow learned discourses 
he began to encourage discussions of literary 
subjects and show favour to “all the emm 
ent men of that age’ , particularly to Kazy 
Mow tana Kahranv and Kazy Moghisuddin. 
The latter of these two men was appointed 
to explain the law to the Sultan and he 
often had to quul e when his explanations 
contradicted the Cmp*ror’n pre-conceived 
notions X The Sultan was always of an 
arbitrary temper, and the best informed men 
in bis court were careful to keep down their 
knowledge to the level of his acquirements § 
When the illuminating rajs of learning 
penetrated his dark mind, we find him a 
little changed from what he had been be- 
fore, and be relented a bit towards the 
literary world , and we hear of at least one 
occasion on which his hardened mind could 
be softened by literary favour expressing it- 
self 111 a reward of 1000 tankas and a gold 
embroidered vest to Kazy Moghisuddin,(| 
contrary to bis espectations 

But if he showed any favours to literary 
men, they were the select few who tempor- 
arily rose in the good graces of the whimsi- 
cal Sultan, and we can take the above 
description of Ferishta, viz , that be showed 
favours to “ all the eminent men of that 
age ’ in the sense that most of the men 
favoured, had made themselves eminent by 

* fariUlu hiroze Shahi, Elliot III, p 207 
| Fenshta vol I, p 348 
{ Farishta vol 1 , p 348 
| Elphinstone vol II, p 
(j Ferishta vol I, p 3^3 
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ledge such as history (Badt and Btan), ju- 
risprudence (Fiquah\ logic {Asul 1 Ttquah), 
theology (Asul-i-din), Grammar (Nub), com- 
mentaries on the Koran (Fakir), &.c Barm 
mentions also the following other names of 
learned men of Delhi — 

0 (1) K Fukhruddin Maquala, (a) K Shur- 
f addin Sarbahi, {3) M \asiruddin Gham, 
(4) M 1 ajuddm Moqdum, {$) M Zahir- 
uddtn Lang, (6) K Maghisuddi n Bianah {7) 
M Rukunuddtn Sannaim, (S) M I ajuddm 
Katahi, (q) M Zahiruddin Bltakn, (to) K 
Mahtuddin Ka«hnt, (it) M Kamaluddin 
Kuh, (12) M Jiauddin Paili, (13^ M Mu* 
najuddin Ouahm, 1.14} M Vizamuddm 
Ivatahi, (15) M Nasiruddm KaraT (16) M 
Nasiruddin babah, (17} M Alauddin Tajr, 
(18) M Kanmuddin Janharv, (19) \I Hajat 
Multam Quadur, (20) 5.1 Hanududdin 
Mukhlas, (21) M Barhanuddin Bhakn, 1,22) 
M. Aftakharuddin Barni, (23) M Hasa- 
muddm Surkh, (24) M Ohiuddin Mulha, 
(25) M Alauddin kark, (26) M Hasa- 
muddtn Ibn bhadi, (27) M Hamid- 
uddin Bamani, (28) M. bahabuddin 
Multam, (29) M Tukhruddin Hansni, (30) 
M Fukhruddin Shaquaqud, (31) M Sula- 
huddtn Satrki, (32) K Z'nuddm Naquala, 
(33) Ujiuddm Uazi, (34) M Alauddin Sudr ul 
Sharia, (35) M MirSn Mankla, (36) M Naji- 
buddm Sawi, (37) M Shamsuddm I um, (38) 
M Sadruddm Gandhak, (39) M Alauddin 
Lahori, (40) M. bhamsuddin Bahi, (41 K 
Shamsuddm Gazrum, (42) M Sadruddm 
Tiwi, (43) M Mainuddm Lum, (44) 
Aftakharuddin P5zt, (45) M Nlaziuddin 
Andehni, (46) M Nazmuddm Intashar. 

There were aUo M Mimuddm, Jamal 
uddin Shatibi, Alauddin Makri, Khoja Ziky, 
the latter three being specialists in the 
Koran 

At this time in Delhi there were many 
famous Muzaklaranns (like Hindu Kathaks) 
such as, M Imaduddin Hasan. 1 hey per- 
formed their Tazlirs once a week and 
people flocked to hear them M Hamid and 
M Lafif, and their sons, M Ziauddin 
Sunami and M Shahabuddin Khalili were 
also noted for their ability in this sphere 
Amir Arsaian was a great historian, while 
Ivabiruddin was noted for his eloquence 
and proficiency in belles lettres in general 
His Fatehnamah is spoken of by Barni 
» K*»Ka« 

X M— \fouiana 


as an evcellent work, with this defect that 
the darker aspects of Alauddin were not 
touched at all in the book 

In the healing art, M Badtuddin Damas- 
qui, M Sadruddm, Yew am Tadtb, Alimud- 
din, etc made themselves famous. 

Barm mentions also a few noted astro- 
logers, minstrels and musicians of the time 
Though there were so manv famous learn- 
ed men, Alauddin, as the historian says, did 
not appreciate their merit 0 

It is indeed an ironv of fate that the reign 
of an Lmperor who did not like learned men 
and did so mam thing-, alike harmful and 
reprehensible should form an important 
chapter in the iiterarv history of Muham- 
madan India but there are paradoxes in 
national as also in individual life 

One fact important for our purpose should 
be noticed, before we leave Alauddin’s 
reign Vow that more than a century had 
elapsed since Muhammad Ghore s arrival 
in India, there had already begun a racial 
intermixture which was no doubt small, 
and a linguistic mingling and intercourse 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
brought about by the pressure of natural 
laws that operate in these circumstances 
The marriage of Dewal Devi, the daughter 
of the Raja of Guzrat, with Prince Khizr 
Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Alauddin, 
which inspired a poem of Amir Khasru, 
shows that there had already been a breach 
in the social partition separating the Hindus 
from the Muhammadans, and it is super- 
fluous to point out that linguistic inter- 
changes had long preceded it. 

The reign of Mobarik Khilji, the succes- 
sor of Sultan Alauddin, is another period 
of retrogression in literary history. \\e 
notice in many of his actions a repetition 
of the loathsome deeds of Katkobad In 
Delhi, Mobarik gave himself up to a course 
of the most degrading and odious debau- 
chery ” From such a ruler it 1$ futile to 
expect any great attention to educational 
matters There was however one bright 
feature of his reign The Cmperor restored 
the lands that had been confiscated by his 
predecessor, which no doubt meant the 
resuscitation of many a dead or moribund 
educational institution 

* Tor the above information vide Tankhi Tiroze- 
Shahi of Ziauddin Barm (Bibliotheca lndica) Pp 
34*— jO/ 
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T HE temper of this article will appear to 
most o! those who may read it to be 
v sionary in the extreme and to talk 
wildh of apocahpse and crisis It suffers 
from these faults of set purpose Our times 
cry aloud of crisis au 1 where there is no 
vision and no unveiling of the truth the 
people perish Now and then there have 
been periods 10 the world s historv when in 
the course of a few short decades deep go 
ing transformations have been effected 
whose influence has been sufficient to roaik 
off the age that followed as wholly and 
radical!} different from that which preced 
ed, and to justify the sating that a nation 
or an empire of nations or a whole civihza 
tion was at that t me born into the world 
There are man} indications that we live at 
present in the midst of such a creative 
epoch an epoch the scope of whose influ 
ence must be vastl> w ider than that of ant 
similar era of the past East and West we 
see movements on foot amongst men of 
which the result cannot but be the mo lifica 
tion for belter or worse of the whole state 
and nature of human socit t} It is a time 
of universal change and travail an age call- 
ing, as perhaps no other age has ever called 
for a strong statement of eternal truth, 
which shall mould the future that »t may be 
better than the past an age demanding as 
its deepest need strong men to make that 
statement 

The Roman world of the first centur} 
after Christ was outwardly marvellously 
prosperous she was crowned with thriving 
vov.c.'. Mid leiult provinces *tie was b\ev-*d 
with peace and a strong government , her 
civilization was cultured and even benevol- 
ent Yet for all her outward well being she 
vras inwardly as a sepulchre full of dead 
mens’ bones Juvenal and Tacitus tell u«, 
1 1 polished phrases but wuh a hlacl under 
current of hopelessness, of criminal luxury 
linked with crushing poveity and abject 
slaver} the} tell us of a societ} enervated 
by materialism and nauseated wuh its own 


prosperity , the} tell of a conttnual hectic 
striving after the good things of this world, 
and of the due issue of such striving in the 
suicide of despair We read in their histon- 
es and poems of a civilization founded ulti- 
mate!} on force and greed and cruell}, in 
whose midst are already sown those seed* of 
dissolution and disaster whi h must ever find 
congenial soil in such an environment I he 
noblest spirits of those time*, such men as 
Seneca or Tpictetus or Marcus Aurelius, 
though then courage could never be vsvaSAec- 
ed, yet were wholl} helpless in their 
attempts to stave off the impending ruin, 
even a benevolent humanitarian like Pliny 
shows to us nothing but a melancholy figure 
of well meaning ineptitude in an age 
that needed strong men with prophetic 
insight The world cried out in despair 
for a new evangel and a wholl} new 
era springing therefrom At length the 
message came, not from stoic or patrician 
philosopher, not from the Impcnal City , 
but from a group of peasants and from 
a people weak, de'pised and hated l he 
Christian Church was launched from Judaea 
upon the dark waters of that sad world, 
like a miracle the hatred and despair gave 
place to love and hope, and the engine was 
forged that Idled Europe safe across a 
thousand }ears of barbarism . 

How was this achieved? It was achieved 
because a body of men arose who had com- 
plete confidence in the omnipotence and the 
good will of the spiritual power behind the 
universe They gazed out of the pit in 
which they and their age lay to a bright 
land where love reigned , and they knew 
that it was their lives purpose to make the 
governing principles of that land the rules 
of life in this earth also In proportion as 
they trusted the eternal behind the temporal 
they were lifted clear out of their environ 
ment and were able to naturalize heaven 
on earth To such men persecution and 
contempt mattered nothing The} were 
pioneers of a new era , they walked in 
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another world where sm and greed and 
materialism had no place , their life was 
already eternal , the cross or the stake could 
have no terrors for the citizens of that king- 
dom which they both inhabited and pro 
>c!aimed II their ideal has been clouded, if 
the picture has grown dark again, the failure 
must not be laid at the door of those early 
heroes, but o( their successors whose dreams 
were baser and whose faith was less 
Historical analogies are notoriously mis 
leading , but at times thev may serve to 
point useful lessons There is perhaps 
something to be learnt from the comparison 
of the Roman world of (he first two cen 
tunes after Christ with our modern world 
of to da) Running through our own liter- 
ature there is an undercurrent of criticism 
and indictment comparable with the bitterest 
passages of Tacitus or Juvenal , appearing 
now in such a writer as Edward Carpenter, 
now in the satires o! Punch now in the 
average socien novel, we may mark again 
that weariness of satiated materialism, that 
violent disgust at the uureahty, wickedness 
and cruelty of the whole organization of 
social life, that impotent unconscious crying 
for salvation and relief which is branded 
on every page of the old Roman writers 
There are many who, though themselves 
of the West, have turned away sick at heart 
from the spectacle of Western civilization, 
from the mad haste to be rich from the 
furious folly of speculation, from the head- 
long exploitation of resources inanimate 
and human, from the indolent luxury of the 
wealth), from the insipid ennui of those 
who need do no honest work They have 
felt acutely the hideous shame of our slum®, 
with their unemployment, their destitution, 
their stunting ol childrens' lives and blasting 
of childrens souls by the sheer pressure of 
a poisonous environment The) have been 
appalled perhaps most of all by the dark 
crime of international enmitv, by ihe arma- 
ments piled up in fruitless rivalry, each ad- 
dition nullified as soon as made by a cor- 
responding 'aerified, on the part of the 
possible encmv, but each fresh increment 
paid for by the blood and the sweat and the 
tears of the poor . I hese things and many 
more like them may well cause us to believe 
that Europe is indeed 44 raiding into bar- 
barism.” Like that of the Roman world, 
our modern civ ilization y ields many evidences 
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that it is rotten at root, falsely founded on a 
basis of greed and selfishness, and if this btf 
so there can be nothing ahead of it but 
disaster 

ft is true enough that there are in th£ 
West many signs of a new hope There 1# 
a deeper conception of social duty amongst 
those who believe that in the last analyst 
salvation comes only through religious* 
faith There is a wide spreading conviction 
of the sterling value of free institutions and 
a free education There is a new and potent 
school of thinkers who oppose war from the 
economic standpoint, and who thus adopt 
the only tvpe of argument calculated to 
appeal effectively to the minds of their con- 
temporaries Above all there is throughout 
the west a growing consolidation of Labour, 
and a belief amongst the people themselves 
that the time is swiftly coming when they 
shall be able to say to selfish capitalist and 
reactionary militarist 44 Stop this fooling,” 
and to enforce the command 

Yet it may well be doubted whether, 
uiutatis mutandis, these hopeful signs amount 
to more than did those in the Roman World 
of ihe first century after Christ The ideals 
of ihe new movements in the Christian 
Church are m many respects lofty , but in 
many respects also they are opportunistic 
There is a tendency to rely on temporary 
palliatives of deep social wrongs, to use 
the arm of the flesh, in the shape of Charity 
Organ zations, and to forget the arm of 
the Spirit, which is Love, to dilute true 
religion with a rt and ceremonial and 
impressive preaching, and forget lhat the 
true vocation of the Church is to tread the 
wav of the cross Unless conditions change 
swiftly and radically we shall continue to 
look in vain from the Western Church for 
a prophetic message of life and power such 
as our time needs— a message that shall 
bring amongst us in actual /act a new 
age, a message and a transformation such 
as was brought to the Roman world by the 
early Church 

There is great hope, but great danger 
also in the uprising of Labour, there is 
danger of casting ou, Beelzebub by Becize 
bub, of establishing in place of the domin- 
ance of the capitalist a new dominance of 
the Iradc Unions or of a wholly materi- 
alistic socialism 

Where, as in Australia, Labour has be- 
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another world where sin and greed and 
materialism had no place their life was 
already eternal , the cross or the stake could 
have no terrors for the citizens of that king- 
dom which they both inhabited and pro 
■claimed If their ideal has been clouded, if 
the picture has grown dark again, the failure 
must not be laid at the door of those early 
heroes, but of their successors whose dreams 
were baser and whose faith was less 
Historical analogies are notoriously mis- 
leading, but at times tbei may serve to 
point useful lessons There is perhaps 
something to be learnt from the comparison 
of the Roman world of the first two cen 
tunes after Christ with our modern world 
of to da} Running through our own liter- 
ature there is an undercurrent of criticism 
and indictment comparable with the bitterest 
passages of Tacitus or Juvenal , appearing 
now in such a writer as hdward Carpenter, 
now in the satires of Punch, now in the 
average socieU novel, we may mark again 
that weariness of satiated materialism, that 
violent disgust at the uureality, wickedness 
and cruelty of the whole organization of 
social life, that impotent unconscious crying 
for salvation and relief which is branded 
on every page of the old Roman writers 
There are many who, though themselves 
of the West, have turned away sick at heart 
from the spectacle ol Western civilization, 
from the mad haste to be rich, from the 
furious folly of speculation, from the head- 
long exploitation of resources inanimate 
and human, from ihe indolent luxury of the 
wealthy, from the insipid ennui of tho'e 
who need do no honest vvotk They have 
felt acutely the hideous shame of our slums, 
with their unemployment, their destitution, 
their stunting ol childrens' lives and blasting 
of childrens’ souls by the sheer pressure of 
a poisonous environment They have been 
appalled perhaps most of alf by the dark 
crime of international enmity, by the arma- 
ments piled up in fruitless rivalry, each ad- 
dition nullihed is soon as made by a cor- 
responding *acnfic< on the part of the 
possible enemv, but • each fresh increment 
paid for by the blood and the sweat and the 
tears of the poor . These things and many 
more like them may well cause us to believe 
that Europe is indeed “ rattling into bar- 
barism.'* Like that of the Roman world, 
our modem civilization y iclds many evidences 


that it is rotten gt root, falsely founded on a 
basis of greed and selfishness , and if this be 
so there can be nothing ahead of it but 
disaste- 

ft is true enough that there are in the 
West many signs of a new hope There is 
a deeper conception of social duty amongst 
those who believe that m the last analysis 
salvation comes only through religious 
faith There is a wide spreading conviction 
of the sterling value of free institutions and 
a free education There is a new and potent 
school of thinkers, who oppose war from the 
economic standpoint and who thus adopt 
the only type of argument calculated to 
appeal eff ctively to the minds of their con- 
temporaries Above ail there is throughout 
the west a growing consolidation of Labour, 
and a belief amongst the people themselves 
that the time is swiftly coming when they 
shall be able to sav to selfish capitalist and 
reactionary militarist “ Stop this fooling, ’* 
and to enforce the command 

Yet it may well be doubted whether, 
mufatis mutandis, the»e hopeful signs amount 
to more than did those in the Roman World 
of the first century after Christ The ideals 
of the new movements in the Christian 
Church are in many respects lofty , but in 
many respects also they are opportunistic 
There is a tendency to rely on temporary 
palliatives of deep social wrongs, to use 
the arm of the flesh, in the shape of Chanty 
Organizations, and to forget the arm of 
the Spirit, which is Love, to dilute true 
religion with arr and ceremonial and 
impressive preaching , and forget that the 
true vocation of the Church is to tread the 
way of the cross. Unless conditions change 
swiftly and radically we shall continue to 
look in vain from the Western Church for 
a prophetic message of life and power such 
as our time needs — a message that shall 
bring amongst us in actual fact a new 
age , a message and a transformation such 
as was brought to the Roman world by the 
early Church 

There is great hope, but great danger 
also in the uprising of Labour there i$ 
danger of casting out Beelzebub by Bcelze 
bub, of establishing in place of the domin- 
ance of the capitalist a new dominance of 
the Trade Unions or of a wholly materi- 
alistic socialism 

\\ he f c, as in Australia, Labour has be- 
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come politically supreme the ccilration 
of its dream* -or their partial realization 
has t nly brought greater evil* such as 
militar nn and Asiatic exclusion I he 
ideals of the new labour are too often 
crassly material and disregard the funda 
mental necessity of character as the basis 
and ground work of all social prosperity 
As \as the case in ancient Home there 
is hope and prosperity amongst us but 
beneath it all there is an undercurrent of 
despa r whtclt is the real meaning of our 
age because that age is founded awry We 
have vit voices of courage and consolation 
as thev had their Seneca their Pliny and 
then Marcus Aurelius but nowhere is there 
a prophet nowhere any man nr group of 
men who speak ihe Truth of God to mens 
inmost souls with authority and irresistible 
power as the first apostles spoke it to their 
world 

From such considerations and a thousand 
others there are many who have cried aloud 
to God for a ne v apocalypse for a wholly 
new revelation of Himself and His will for 
the world tint shall sum up for our age all 
Hi« other revelations of all the ages and 
shall lift us clear of our makeshift shackled 
present into 1 new world of hie and light 
and brotherhood 

We need a Messenger a nation of Msssen 
gers a new Isreal, from whom shall come to 
the whole earth that salvation which God 
is for ever longing to pour forth upon 
mankind 

Many who look for this new dawn have 
turned to the Cast in despair at the replete 
materialism of the west They have turned 
to India India with her immemorial tradi- 
tions of the surpremacy of the spiritual over 
the material India too often despised by the 
rich and mighty peoples of the earth India 
weak perhaps and poor in the good things 
of tins world, but through all ages rich in 
the things of God T hey have dreamed 
that from India may come the new Message 
of savation for which the world waits and 
they have dared to hope and to pray that 
this may be so indeed l hey have Sought 
earnestly among the new life now awaken- 
ing in India for the signs of this dawn In 
the search many good and noble ambitions 
have come to light the desire that India 
may be self sufficing economically, that 
she may enjoy the blessings of universal 


caucatlon, free institutions, immunity from 
famine and pestilence, and many similar 
ideals All such aspiration* arc good, and 
\ct thev arc not the highest* and the best, 
they arc in a sense but a following ol the 
example of the West when sve of the West 
have been turning to India to seek from 
her for a new example for ourselves 

Is there anywhere any sign that India 
has in her the capacity to realize that her 
destiny maybe higher thin the following 
of the West niay extend even to the guid- 
ance of the West into a new way of life, 
and to the foundation amongst men of a 
new soc al order a new phase of the 
eternal Kingdom of God upon earth At 
tunes it seems as though even her nobldt 
sons were but striving to drag their mother- 
land into the morass of self seeking mater 
talism in which we of the West now 
vallpw Is there the fainicst justification 
for the hope that India may yet, un ler the 
hand of God be the medium of a new rc 
velation to the whole world of the true 
meaning o* human life and of the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the material? 

Those who incline to answer such ques- 
tions in the negative should follow the 
example of two Westerners who visited 
the Gurukula at Hardwar of late I here 
they will see much that Eeems too reaction- 
ary and retrospective, and much that pro- 
vokes criticism on other grounds, but they 
will realize that here at least there are signs 
of the coming dawn signs that India has 
still burning at her heart the capacity to 
launch out unreservedly upon the sufficiency 
of God Here are three hundred boys and 
young men, committed to spend sixteen 
years of their life in this one place, under 
austere discipline with the common object 
that when their time comes they may go 
forth to proclaim to their fellows that the 
things of the spirit are greater than the 
things of the flesh that a pure selfless life 
is the foundation of^mdividual and national 
happiness that the 'highest good of all is 
the character that is flamed on communion 
with the Eternal 1 fiat this institution is 
not merely the fruit of any single en- 
thusiast, whose work vviU perish with him 
is shewn bv the fact that it is supported by 
a great and growing bodV of men and 
women in all parts of the country, a body 
which gives hoth ns money and its sons 
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admitted^ out ol »o hundred »PP'“f»* 

s?Sistf ssra? 
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by those who love her most 
Ve ol the West must thank God our 


brothers at Hardwar, for and jour 

work because there is at the Guruhula a 
Hope not for India alone, but for the whole 
earth You are labouring for greater things 
than you know Your efforts ate for all 
mankind and for all eternity Ihus- ■ who 
look for the dawn for the new apocalypse 
of the lose and power of God must call 
upon Him to grant ,o you and to all u ho 
are of sour spirit whatever their faith may 
be H,s own wisdom and grace for a task 
that is beyond sour strength or the strength 
of any man 

John b Holland 
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T Hl deliberation which ended with ^ 
election of Olhman lasted three day 
lot with the exception of \bdot Rah- 
man Ibn Aul the test ol the nominee > »j 
Omar sve.e men, fond of “iged 

Ibeir own claims 10 the C p , ■ 

Abdur Rahman 

« tlrey would nominate ssete they' 

excluded from the compel,..™ Opt - 
was equally divided between Olhman ano 

?Ji. O.bSE’ prnmired to 

according to ,he example an piece,,, of 
:;"|ST S the 

i-ir^^pe’orhi^aPPO-utcnts 


and immense donations from the stale 

treasury, did mote damage to the Caliph in 

public estimation than esen deviations from 
the read, lions and placets of the earlier 
dass These kinsmen were mostly men who 
cube, personally nr whose parents had vigo- 
rously opposed Islam and who, by their im- 
moral conduct had caused public scandal and 
had pmsoked public indignation Thus 
gradually passed into the family of Olhman 
immense sscallh and complete political 
posset-a family rshich, hke ,hat ol Ab “ 
Sukan, the arch enemy of Mohamed, traced 
„s descent from Omayya whde the des- 
cendants of Hashim (and the Prophet be- 
longed to this family) were robbed ol all 
influence m the government 1 h,s stale 
of affairs embittered both All and his 
put V and the power loving Talha 

7oba.r No less md.gnant was the party 
of the orthodox because of the redaction 
of the Our an — their grievance being that it 
was carried through without thetr consulta- 
lion and advice and that the Caliph had 
decreed the destruction of all older copies 
whereby no correction or criticism was 

P °The le complaint against Othman grew 
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louder and louder The discontent be- 
came more and more str deiytly vocal on 
account of ibe administration of his un- 
popular governors an 1 the feeling of resent 
ment was fed and fanned into flame by Alt, 
Talha and Zubair, who had a large follow- 
ing in Egvpt Bassora and Kufa 
Only b\na (where Moamah ruled as 
gov ernor; was free from mutinous revolutions, 
since he alore was capable of discharging the 
duties entrusted to him by Othman In 
Egypt where the party of All was strongly 
represented.it was already taught that 
Mohamed would some day rise from the 
dead and that until then All had been ap 
pointed his taair Thus was laid the founda 
tion for the later extravagant doctrines of 
the .S/u rfes which even went the length of 
declaring the Imams descended from him 
as representatives of God on earth nay as 
a part of the divinity itself Probably 
under the secret guidance of Ah Talha and 
Zubair and assisted by their gold the 
malcontents agreed and resolve! to march 
together to Medina to forte Othman to 
depose his governors In Cgv pt Abdullah 
Ibn Abi Sarh the foster brother of Othman 
who, after the recapture of Alexandria, 
was appointed governor of the entire pro 
vince in the place of Amr was to make 
room for Mohamed, a son of \bu Bakr and 
a trusted friend of Mi In kufv the Omay vail 
Said Ibn Aas, who was so unwise as to call 
his province the Garden of the Quraish, was 
to resign his place in favour of Abu Musa 
A 1 Ashari the deposed Governor of Bassora 
And further Abdullah Ibn \mir, another 
cousin of the Caliph, was to be removed 
from the Governorship of Bassora 
Othman received information of the 
design and summoned his Governors 
to Medina to discuss suitable measures 
to suppress the insurrection His council 
could arrive at no common decision, 
and the Caliph himself old and wavering, 
could not adopt a firm line of policy ft is 
however said that he decided, in accordance 
with the view of the Governor of Bassora, 
to divert the activity of the rebels by means, 
of a foreign war whereby the internal revolu 
non would cease bv itself But Malik ut- 
Ashtar, chief of the Kufans and an instru- 
ment in the hands of 1 alha and Zubair who 
had placed their wealth at his disposal, frus 
trated this decision He went ahead of the 


Governor 0 (then proceeding from Medina), 
occupied with the rebels the approach to 
Kufa, and compelled him to return to 
Medina 

lo the helpless Caliph no other course 
was left than to appoint, according to, 
the wishes of Al-Ashtar, Abu Musa as the 
Governor of Kufa T he Kufans clearly saw 
that, yielding as Othman was, they would 
secure their object by making him depose 
his Governors and setting up m their stead 
men of their own party They, therefore, 

1 ept up communication with Bassora and 
Kufa and before Othman was in a position 
to oppose them they had carried out the 
decision formed by them The overawed 
Caliph hushed the rebellion into silence by 
granting all manner of concession", but 
scarcely had they withdrawn when he repent- 
ed of his weakness I he conspiracy ex- 
tended more and more, and m the following 
>;*' 35 A H 6356 A D ) the chic's of 
the rebels, with \ still larger number, started 
from l ustat kufa and Bassora for Medina 
Uihman had only a few hundred men at his 
disposal He was therefore constrained to 
give m to the Egypuans who constituted 
the larger portion of the rebels, and to ap- 
point the hated Mohamed, the son of Abu 
Uakr, as the governor of Cgypt This 
concession which meant the renunciation of 
h.s sovereignty, was not made seriously 
y;!”' by > 1 “ Cal.pl, |,„ ,„, r \, ew ’„ y 
1 hty rotrd) de „td R „ , ld o( lb< rebd 

CWa a i £“!' ° f ,,0 °P> '"»» 

A. Soon a, ,1„ Egyptians l„d , vilh . 

Ab, Sa'.'h ' 7 “ 

ion At)i barb with a letter confirming his 
appointment afresh, an d ur^ng him at the 
same time to chast.se Mohamed and h,s 

O.C°?vas of 

i"l7 a ::T hed ' «£> fouS p th« 

tetter on In; person, they decided stratr.hr 

™.,tnd„ to ti.lp";,'," ‘j >• 

thereupon ill treated m the a ? 

r ,b difficulty managed to qUe ’ 3nd 
his residence which a handful of CSCape to . 
from surprise Now he was cl\]lT SeCurcd 
resign, but when 1 as called upon to 
•*:<=« 
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to die rather than to surrender the 
sovereignty entrusted to him bv God, his 
house was besieged and all «upply of pro\i 
sions cut off 

1 he rebels reluctant to slay a man, grav 
'with years, who like All, was the son in law 
of the Prophet, and who had sacrificed 
much for the success of Islam, had hoped to 
starve h>m into surrender But, after several 
weeks o( siege, when they apprehended the 
arrival of Moawtah with his S\nans 
for the protection of the Caliph they 
adopted extreme measure* They «et fire to 
the gate of his house, and while Merman 
was defending the approach to the house of 
the Caliph the son of \hu Bakr with his 
followers from another side burst into the 
chamber of the Caliph The Caliph was at 
once killed (tyth June 656' For three days 
his corpse lay uncared for None ventured to 
show the last honours to it Only on the 
f lurth day some Omaj y ads *ecrelly and in 
all haste brought it to the burial ground, 
and were content with burying linn outside 
the wall which encircled it 

In spite ol the civil war which under 
Othman afflicted the Muslim empire war 
continued abroad, and many successful 
military operations were conducted by the 
much maligned governors In North Africa 
Abdullahi Ibn Abi bath extended the fron 
tier of ihe empire as fir as Kairwan In 
Persia, Wahd lbn Uqba, who later, at the 
instance of Alt, was deposed for drunken- 
ness, reduced the province of Adheibaijan 
to subjection and also made conquests in 
Armenia aud Asia Minor where lie worked 
in concert with Moawiah Further, under 
Othman, Moawiah conquered the island of 
C\pru« Abdullah lbn \mir chastised the 
rebels in I ars and conquered Pervepolis, 
then he proceeded to khorasan where 
Yazdajerd several times, with the help of 
the Turcoman*, tried the fortune of war, 
but was ’eventually killed in the flight 
The Muslims then advanced vtctotiously 
to the Oxus 

Alj, Hasan and Moawjaij 

A whole week parsed away after the 
murder of Othman before a mccessor was 
appointed The three leaders of the msurre- 
tror? \h, Tafha and Zubatr, had hoped that 
Othman would voluntarily resign, as everv 
one of them had Ins eye eagerly faxed upon 
the vacant throne Cither out of faith in 
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his divinely ordained sovereignty or 
because of the hope of help that he enter- 
tained or possibly because of the belief that 
they would not dare to kill him — what- 
ever be the real cause — Othman disappoint- 
ed them in their expectations 1 he rebels 
had to smirch and befoul themselves with 
the blood of the Caliph and the successor 
had to receive the crown from hands soiled 
with murder and spoliation This fact 
accounted for the hesitation on the part of 
the aspirants to grasp at the throne More- 
over every one of them knew that in the 
event of success he would expose himself 
not onl\ to the implacable animosity of 
the (wo rivals but that lie would also have 
to face the opposition of the entire house of 
Omavva which had secured an increasing 
11 fluence at Mekha and which in Syria, 
where Moawiah ruled as governor, com- 
manded a powerful annv Only after a 
great deal of reluctance and much insistent 
f ressure on (he part of the Med mites to 
accept the Calipatc and to end anarchy and 
civil war was \h induced to receive the 
homage 1 o avoid the oath of allegiance 
several influential men left Medina But 
lalha and /ubair were compelled by the 
Cgvptians to tal e the oath of fealty to All 
\Jis first act as a Caliph could not but 
be the deposition of the hateful governors 
if he wanted to show that his opposition 
to Othman arose not from a desire to obtain 
power but to remove the existing evils 
But such a pobev, as might be expected, 
resulted not only in his own unpopularity 
but also in the unpopularity of his whole 
party Of the governors whoever could resist 
bun did resist bins, and refused obedience 
to him and called for vengeance for Othman 
But tins request All could not pa«sibly 
accede to, partly because he was a purticeps 
crmunis 111 the conqmacv, and partly 
because that would mean condemnation of 
those most devoted to him 

Sahl lbn Hunaif, the governor elect of 
by ria, vv as beaten back from the frontier of 
Stria by the cavalry of Moawiah A 
similar fate befell Atnmar lbn bhihab* 
who was lo lake ov ex charge of the governor- 
ship of Kufa from \bu Musa He was told 
that before eierv thing else Othman'* blood 
must be avenged Ihe new governors of 
Fustat and tta«sora succeeded in taking 
• See Mu rs \i ult c-f the l-arly C *1 phatc p J <>3 
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up ihcir posts but the) could hardly give 
their full support to All as their attention 
was diverted to the anti All parties that 
were formed here and there 
The province of Yatnan submitted 
to the new governor but the out going 
officer had managed to empty the treasur), 
and ihtrebv to enrich the enemies of 
All who withdrew to Mekka and there 
declared him to be the murderer of 
Othman and preached rebellion At their 
head stood lalha and 7 ubair who had fled 
from MeUl a, as well as Ayasha the widow 
of the Prophet whose hatred of All was 
fir more intense than was her love for her 
brother Mohamed the leader of the Eg)ptian 
rebels and the real murderer of Othman All 
at first proposed to hasten to Mekka to 
suppress the insurrection in the holy town, 
hut his enemies had repaired to Bassora 
where, so strong was the party of lalha 
and that of the expelled governor, Abdullah 
lbn Amir — the two having combined 

together— that they had hoped to take 
possession of the town vv ithout much serious 
effort and then 1 1 form an alliance with the 
Kufans against Alt 

1 he governor Othman lbn Hunaif could 
not prevent Ajasha from occupying a portion 
of the town with her people but he vigorously 
resisted her when she openly preached 
insurrection Nor indeed were people want 
ing who blimcd her unwomanly conduct 
and ‘et down lalha and 7 ubair as traitors 
and leaders of the insurrection against the 
Caliph Othman 1 

B) deceit and treason these ic, lalha and 
Zubair, managed to drive avvaj the governor 
ol All, but in doing so they completelv 
forfeited the public esteem and confidence, 
and none but a few of the people of Bassora 
joined them when it actually came to a 
battle with Alt 

All left for Bassora when he learnt that 
Ayasha had gone there with her followers 
He had some qoo men with him and this 
is an eloquent commentary on the scant 
sympathv which he found with the Meli- 
nites He halted at the frontier between 
Arabia and fraq and sent messengers to 

Kufa «o summon the auxiliaries from there 

At first Abu Musa, the dismissed governor, 
strove lo win the Kufans over for Talha, 
but when he failed in his effort he tried to 
make them at least indifferent spectators 


of the war In the Mosque where All's 
invitation was read out he declared that 
ihe dispute between Alt and hts rival was 
a purely secular dispute which they might 
settle as best as they could , that the true 
believers need not worry themselves about 
it, that only so long as Othman was alive 
was it their duty to take up arms on his 
behalf and for his protection 
Not until All had sent his son Hasan, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to Kufa and 
had promised to make Kufa his home, 
after victory was won, not until several 
eloquent and influential men had pointed 
out on the one hand the right and the 
claims of Alt and on the other the necessity 
of rendering hint help to put an end to 
dispute and division, not until then did 
3000 men hasten to the camp of Ah 
lo these in the meintime, several thous- 
and joined from various parts of Arabia, 
an! Abu Musa was driven out of Kufa 
by Malik ul Ashtar Strong as All was to 
attack the enemy in Bassora he yet, to pre- 
vent further bloodshed entered into nego- 
tiation w uh them, and was weak enough 
to exclude from his troops men who had taken 
part in the murder of Othman, for Ayasha had 
made this a condition precedent to any 
negotiations whatever Ihese rebels now 
apprehended that for the<ake of ppaee they 
would be saenfied or at least shelved 

Before day hreal , before any final ar 
rangemen, had been armed a! belween 
All and Ayasha, they ailad ed the hostile 
troop. reason ' I reason I was the cr. 
00 all „de< And the, when ihe day dawn- 
ed there was a formal halt]., which is 
known as ihe "battle ol the camel" be- 
cause Ayasha, seated on a camel led the 

Ibrn' “Vfi ) ! *“ oran lr °°P> and urged 
hem on , o figh. „„„| lalha ,„d Z„ bar, 

'nd,he':«Se„'";,“e m ' 1 

con.,de„„o''a"d “n b«h MeToa 

conquer with their aid the • 
dangerous rival Moaw 
• Pro' 
prepared for w 


>v er the 
nable him to 
• ill remaining 
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COMMUNAL LIFE IN INDIA 


(From the Bengali of Rivindranath Tagore) 

I N India war, maintenance of public 
peace, and administration of justice 
have been functions of the ktng But 
every other task, from education to water 
supply, has been so naturally dischaiged 
by society that though new dynasties have 
swept like the flood oxer our country with 
every new centut\ > vet they have failed to 
brutalise us by destroying our religion 
they have failed to rum us by destroying 
our societv King may have fought king 
in endless succession ,— but in our murmur 
mg bamboo thickets, in our shady mango 
groves, temples have raised their heads 
hospices for pilgrims have been erected, 
tanks of water have been dug, the village 
school master has taught mental arithmetic 
the sacred literature has been taught in 
the Sanskrit Colleges, the Ramayan has 
been read aloud in the assembly-hall of 
the temple, the village courtyards have 
resounded with the din of sacred chanting, 
without a break Our society has never 
depended on outside aid, and no outside 
trouble has ever robbed it of life and vigour 
today it is a small matter that we have 
to lament for the scarcity of drinking water 
in Bengal A matter of far deeper regret 
is the root cause of such scarcity today 
the heart of our commumtv is no longer 
turned tovards the community, all our 
attention has been directed outwards 

Our heart s current had hitherto kept the 
cool shady villages of Bengal sound and 
happy But lodav the heart of Bengal has 
staffed itS course from our villages There- 
fore it is that our rural temples are in rums, 
with none to repair them — our rural tanks 
are impure, with none to cleanse them, — 
the manor houses of the rn.fr in oar villages 
are deserted, with no sound of festivity 
heard m them Hence today we have 
to beg at the doors of Government for 
water supply , sanitation, public education 
In our country the Government stands 
for the State In ancient India the Govern- 


ment took the shape of the royal power, 
but there was an immense difference 
between the State in England and the 
royal power in India England has entrust- 
ed to the State all the possible lunettons 
of public utditv — India did it only 
partially 

N'ot that in ancient India it was outside 
the king s duty to support and reward those 
who were the teacher* o'l the country, — 
those who taught the nation learning and 
faith without charging fees But it vva» 
his duty in part only it was normally 
the duty of every citizen If the king 
stopped his aid if anarchy replaced the 
royal power, even then the education and 
religious instruction of the nation did not 
come to a sudden stop True our kings 
vften dug tanks for the public but they 
did it just like other rich men, and not 
because thev were kings If the king 
neglected to do it the country did not tn 
consequence suffer from scarcity of no ter 

In England every individual is free in the 
pursuit of his own repose, pleasure and 
self interest, —he i» not burdened with social 
duties, because he has assigned to the royal 
power all the great tasks of society fn 
India the royal power was comparatively 
free, because the community at large was 
saddled with the social duties l he king 
night fight, or hunt, or manage the State, 
or pass his days in a round of pleasures, — 
for his actions he would be responsible to 
God, but the public did not sit dow n idly, 

leaving all services for its own good in his 

hands In our societv, the social functions 
were marvellously, diversely, distributed 
among all the citizens individually 

Hence it was that dharma or duty inspired 
'ei ery hmb of our society ev e/v one of us 
bad to cultivate sell con'rol and self saen 
ficc Every one of us was bou id to do 
his duty 

1 he»e examples prov c that the vital force 
ol different civilisations is planted in 
different limbs ol the bodv politic The 
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spot ™h«e Vic uij'. v ol public benefit is 
concentrated ■$ the heart of the count ry 
If you can strike that spot, the whole nation 
is mortally wounded In I urope if the 
Government is overthrown, the whole 
country 1$ ruined , hence politics is such 
an important matter there In our country, 
on the other hand, the nation reaches a 
critical stage only when society is crippled 
Hence it is that we have not hitherto 
waged any 1 fe and death struggle for 
political freedom but we have carefully 
maintained society s freedom of action 
In Europe everything from poor relief to 
popular education depends on the State 
in India on the public sense ol duty , — so, 
Europeans must save the State if they are 
to live, u,e must save the regulations of 
dharma for our communal life 

In England as is quite natural the 
public are constantly engaged in keeping 
the State vigilant and active Taught in 
English schools we too have now come 
to hold that it is the principal dutv of the 
public in all circumstances to prod the 
Government into attention We do not 
leabse that however much we roav apply 
blisters to another man s body it cannot 
cure our disease 

In England the State is directly based 
upon the will of the entire community it 
has been evolved naturally there We 
cannot gain such a t\pe of State by mere 
argument it may be a very desirable 
thing but it is beyond our reach 

In India the Government is not related 
to socictv , it stands outside Therefore, 
if we hope to gam anv service from it, 
such a gain must be paid for by sacrificing 
the freedom of society in that respect In 
getting a work done by Government, our 
Society loses Us own power of doing tnat 
work And yet sucli helplessness was not 
formerly natural to India We may have 
bowed our necks to different races and 
•JiYfcnmf Itrtgsrn fiVepasf, fmt our Society 
has always done all Us wocls by us 
unaided effort , it has never allowed any 
outside agency to interfere with them 
Hence, when our monarchy has derated, 
Society has remained intact 

loday we are deliberately going to deli- 
ver up one by one all the duties of the com- 
munity into the hands ot a State which 15 
extraneous to our Society. Hitherto when 


new sects arose in India and established 
new rites and customs, they remained in the 
bosom of Hindu Society, our Society did 
not expel them But to day everything has 
taken a rigid cast-iron form under the opera- 
tion of Anglo Indian legislation,— every 
innovator is now compelled to declare him- 
self a non-Hindu This proves that the 
innermost core of our social life now lies 
bare and unprotected, it no longer works 
This is our greatest danger, and not the 
scarcity of water 

In days of yore, those Hindus whom the 
Badshahs created Ray Rayons, whose counsel 
and aid were sought by the Nawabs, — did 
not deem such roy al favours enough , to 
them social honour was higher than the 
dignities conferred by kings They turned 
to their society for establishing influence. 
The highest honour they could not get from 
the king of kings who reigned at Delhi , 
such honour they had to seek at the cottage 
doors of the obscure village of their birth 
It was a higher glory to them to be called 
a beiiaolent man by the common people of 
their land, than to be entitled a Rajah or 
Maharajah by the Government Therefore, 
there never was any scarcity of water in 
our pettiest hamlets , every village con- 
tained all the elements for the cultivation 
of manhood 

Today, it does not delight our hearts if 
we are praised by the people of our country 
Therefore, our efforts no longer naturally 
flow towards our country Today we have 
to beg or press the Government Today 
the Government has to urge the people to 
remove the water-scarcity, because the 
natural remedy for this social distress is 
gone 1 Our rich men no longer relish public 
applause 

Let me not be misunderstood I do not 


-ajr .11.1 everyone 01 us snoum 
cling to the soil of his native village No , 
go forth to win knowledge, wealth and 
tame, enter the broad outer field of action 
and expand y our heart But do not invert 
the relation between home and the work- 
simp Lam abroad, but store at home. 
Exert lour powers outside, but keep your 
heart at home Learn abroad, but apply 
your knowledge at home But now-a days 
we do just the opposite The result is the 
Vl. a "n e ,ncon 8 ,0,t J of most of cur acts 
I he 1 rov incial Conference is a case in point 
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We hold it to give counsel to our countrx , 
and jet the language of its debates »» 
foreign t Why so 5 Because we regard the 
English-educated section of the population 
alone as our own people , we do not realise 
that we are as nothing unless w e can link 
the hearts of the common people with our- 
selves We are creating an impassable 
barrier between the masses and ourselves 

If we had turned our Provincial Confer- 
ence truly into the deliberative body of the 
nation, what should have been our method 5 
We should then have held not a public 
meeting of the regulation European tvpe, 
but a grand fair (melt) o* the familiar 
Indian pattern I here our countrx men 
would have been attracted from far and 
near by means of operas, music amu»e 
ments and rejoicing There the countrx - 
made industr al and agricultural produce 
would have been exhibited There master 
)y storj -tellers, chanters an J opera parties 
would have been rewarded There the 
common people would base been vividly 
taught the lessons o! sanitation by means 
of magic lanterns, and there high and low 
assembled in common would have discussed 
together in simple Bengali whatever they 
had to say, whatever they had to devise 
about their weal and woe 

Our nation is primarily made up of 
villagers A ntrfi is the best mean* of 
making the village occasionally feel the 
blood of the great outer world course 
through its veins On such a festival 
the village forgets all its narrowness,— this 
»* the chief occasion for the village to 
give and take with an open heart \s 
the monsoons arc the time for flushing 
our tanks with the heavenly rain, so, too, 
is a mrfu the right opportunity for 
filling the heart of our villages with univer- 
sal ideas 

The educated community can very quick- 
ly cause a real awakening of the country 
if they can infuse a new life and new ideas 
into the rtjelas of their native districts »f 
they pour their heans into them, if they 
reconcile the Hindus and Muhammadans 
on suvh occasions — if without having 
any concern with ineffectual politics the v 
take counsel for removing the special 
grievances of thedistnct m respect of schools, 
roads, tanks, pasture lands, cic 

1 am confident that there will be no ddti- 
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culty m raising the requisite funds «f 1 
band of public men prepare themselves to 
travel in all parts of Bengal and organise 
mefas, if they compose new operas, songs 
for chanting and pieces for lections, and 
carry with themselves the property for bios- 
cope, magic lantern, gvmnastic*, aud magic 
it has ever been the way of our country 
to teach the people literature and religion 
through the agency of joyous festivals 
\owadav« most of our zamindars have 
been drawn to the cities A joyous cere 
monv like marriage in their family now 
ends only m giving dances and dramatic 
performances to their rich town friends 
Hence oar vdlages are daily growing more 
and more javless and the literature that 
might have refreshed and adorned the minds 
of old and voung is daily passing beyond 
the reach of the common people If the 
organisers of the vie! as proposed by 

me can cause the stream of poetrv and joy 
to flow once mote through our hamlets, then 
there will be no fear of the heart of our 
verdant corn laden Bengal turning into an 
arid desert 

It has always been the chief endeavour of 
India to establish a bond of kinship be 
tween man and man We have to recognise 
our very distant cousins , our grown up sons 
do not leave the paternal home, vve have 
to maintain a quasi kindred relationship 
with everv inhabitant of our village irres- 
pective of Ins caste and social rank , we are 
tied to our priests and teachers, our beggars 
and guests, our land-lord* and tenants, with 
respective social bonds Such connections 
are not mere formal moral relations formed 
in obedience to religious injunctions, they 
ate heart’s tics. We arc sure to form a 
kinship with ci cry man whom we meet in 
life some ue place in the rank of our 
fathers, some in tint of our son*, some wc 
call brothers, others comrades fn no case 
can we jrgard a human being as a mere 
machine for executing our purposes 
Sucn is our nature We purify with an 
infusion of our heart even connection 
forced on us b\ necessitv, before we can 
turn a to use We have, m consequence, to 
shoulder mam needless obligations , where 
as the connection of mere necessity is limit- 
ed , it ends in the eftue cr the woikshop 
India cannot forget the charm of hui san 
relation*, even in the nudst of business 
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m that worl , may »e never be misled by 
Hindu 

so'ietv 1ms collided with . .be 
At the verv entrance or the «n 
fndia they had a tremendous conH.ct with 
India tney already in possession 

S' the “and The Aryans triumphed in 

eonBic. but they 

the non Aryan, as the v America the 

»M‘ *«“ no 'exiled""- -be 

Tyan Elements spie cl the difference 

that religion es abl.sl.ed a close [ofC1( ,„ 
between the Indians , s lar 

ir.L'ca^s'lnSren^dered l bs sympathy 

SS®gfeS2£ 

and customs rites and ‘deas ot co 
races drifted into India, none ottering 

Cl *But e\en during this gigantic upheaval 
India was no, dtser.ed bs be, gen-* lor 

regulation She harmonised the 'or S 

tnlu.ro,, with her natrve «•«« “» b ” e 
un her societA anew in orderunes 
viasmore° diversified than be'ore no doob 

but one thread of imrtv peeul.arlv her <w 

ran through all this vast va.iely , Mt 

l he common principle SOC iet\ 

underlies this diversified 1 because 

„ something mV. icons and ^'le becau^ 

Insistent differences VW £.»« P»£ 

force began to '' ot ctcat ed between the 
common ground was 


Hindu and Muslim societies where the 

Shaw’S SL « 

lower orders of Va.shnavas are instances 

“‘Rocentlv another powerful foreign i nation 
has entered India with ts ow n Mien faith, 
banners and knowledge thus the four 
c rea* communities ol the human race tie , 
Hmdu Buddhrs, Muslim and Christian - 
have all met together in India It seems 
as if Prosidence has constituted India as a 
1 1st laboratory for achieving a grand social 

S ' n Heie ,S l must admit that the social fusion 
and convulsion which characterised the 

^dt.w,.C e age,n H |nd,a t^th-h^ita 

."everv kind ol novelty and change has 
ev er «ince become deep rooted ,n 
societv V community cannot progress 

“hen haunted by su h an everpresent fear 
It cannot conquer tn the struggle with 

outside \ soctetv whose powers are 
mieiy concentrated on conservation loses 
the 'faculty ol natural motion Society 
must combine the means ol progression 

.1 .hr* means of conservation or it will 

T 1 cripple confined within narrow 
hm" ,, “Til l»d an existence ol living 

'‘Tfthepo.t Buddhistic age Hindu society 

ri , r'toi 0i . , he”n S o 0 b7e a po > s,„n T n , ”o' i tie’ wi,M V 

teacherihatshe'had once held There was 
a time wlien the Indian mind with boundless 
courage sen. forth all its powers to conquer 
Se unexplored realm, of religion science 
, «l„lnsooh\ Today India is no longer 
rlacher P -he has «unl to ihe position o 
i \\ hv 3 because fear has entercil 
t P ,“ P mmd' Mehate tml.dlv placed a ban 
aiainst voyages both vovages across the 
£ ol vv aiers and vovages across the ocean 
, ” 1 nowledge * Once we belonged 

°,l the universe today we belong to a 

village I boeietys natural power ol conser- 
vation and delence is timid leminme I, 
has ban died Iron! our community the 
ever curious caper, menl.ng acuon loving 
masculine power Therefore, even n the 

realm ol knowledge vve are prejudice ndden,_ 
effeminate 
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Know of a vent}, that every race is a 
limb of the universal Man A race can 
achieve glory only if it can satisfactorily 
insvver the question * What base you 
contributed to the possessions o> humanity * 
When it loses that vital force of original 
invention it becomes a useless encumbrance, 
a pained limb on the body <f the universal 
Man Mere existence is no glory 

India has never fought to win territory 
or spread commerce today China Tibet 
and Japan are shutting their doors in fear 
of European encroachment But one day 
th^'e %ery countries welcomed India fear- 
lessly into their houses as their teacher 
(gutii) India has not moved about convuls- 
ing the world to the marrow with her « 
troops and n ercliandise —everywhere she 
has won the devotion of mankind by laving 
down the laws of peace consolation and 
rel gion Such a glory can be acquired 
only by ascetic devotions it transcends 
the majesty of world empires 

Just when India having lost that glory 
was huddling in one corner of her room 
jealously guarding the bundle o( her past 
acquisitions, the psycholog cal moment for 
the coming of the English arrived The 
strong impact of Lnghsh civilisation has 
caused many bleaches in the ring fence set 
up by this timid retiring society round 
itself We hate noiv discovered what 
wonderful power we once had and also how 
vvondecfully helpless we 1 otu are 

Today we have fully realised that the 
best means of self defence docs not consist 
in hiding one's self in a corner far away 
from others, but rather m awakening all 
our latent powers to the utmost 5uch is 
the Ivw of Nature T he English influence 
can oicrcome our minds only so long as 
our minds will not shake off tl cir agelong 
lethargy and display their own endeavour 
It is futile to «ir dolefully in a corner 
mourning "It is aYi up wit’ll Hinduism' 1 '' 
It t«, again, mere self deception to disguise 
ourselves as Englishmen by aping them in 
every re'peCt We cannot become genuine 
Englishmen, and we cannot combat the 
Lngh*h influence by becoming pseudo- 
Englishmen 

Let us then try to become deliberately, 
strongly, actively and completely what 
vve really are The peculiar power, held 
arrested within us for so many centuries. 


will now be set free by the dash with 
the antagonistic spirit of a foreign civili- 
sation , the world is in sore need of it 
todav I he power amassed bv our 
hermits through austere devotion*, »s too 
precious Providence will not suffer it to be 
fruitless 

1 he inherent spirit of India is — the per- 
ception o! unity amidst a multitude, the 
establishment of harmony among variety. 
India does not interpret difference as conflict, 
she does not regard aliens as enemies 
Therefore she tries to give to each its res- 
pective place in a vast and harmonious 
whole excluding none, exterminating none 
therefore *he has sanctioned every path, 
• she has recognised the propriety of each 
in its own place 

Such is the genius of India Therefore 
let us not imagine any part cular community 
as incompatible with our socielv At every 
new impact we shall only look out for our 
greater expansion as the result Hindus, 
Buddhists Muslims and Christians will not 
fight each other on the soil of India, — they 
will here seek and attain to a synthesis 
That synthesis will not be un Hindu, it 


win uc peculiarly mnou , wnaiever its 
external feature* may be, the resultant 
harmony will he Indian in spirit 

If vve heir in mind tins divine ordinance 
about India, our aim will be steady, vve 
shall cast oil our sense of obloquy , we shall 
discover the deathless power inheient in 
India ft is the main work of India's pecu- 
liar genius to establish unity India does 
not stand up (nr discarding any, or shutting 
any out, — she will one dav point out to this 
discord torn barrier erecting world the 
wa\ (or admitting all, assimilating all, and 
enabling all to realise each its peculiar 
greatness when set amidst a vast ONL 
Our country once knew how to despise 
wealth, it l new how to adorn and ejoufu 
povertv Should we today prostrate our- 
selves before gold and spurn at our own t 
eternal dhnrilial Shall we fail today to 
take up once again that pure self controlled 
abstemious life in the service of our ascetic 
motherland? Shall we today grudge to 
sacrifice any nem of our personal comfort 
or personal pomp, tn order to distribute 
harness among all? Will that asceticism 
which was once so natural for us, be abso- 
lutely impossible for us today 5 No, never I 
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Amidst the greatest calamities the silent ourselves we are gradually advancing to- 
vast power of India is quietly secretly wards that India 

mailing itself triumphant Uni now n to J\dl\ath Sarwar 


THE CEREMONIAL RUTS Of KASHMIRI MUSALMANS 


T HL Hanjis (Kashmiri boatmen) b\ re l > 
gion are indeed Musalmans but they 
form a distinct class by them«efves 
which is subdivided into four subsections 
1 hey seem to belong to the lowest stratum 
of the old Hindu population I here fore, , 
being in- a ivaj somewhat different from 
other Musalmans whom I would rather 
call the Musalmans proper, their ceremonies 
and rites naturally are rather quite different 
in details Hence the necessity of describing 
here, separately, some of the important 
sacraments (rites) of the Kashmiri Musal 
mans 

Preuminari Rites of a Child 
Birth —After the fifth day and again on 
the 40th div the mother of the new born 
child has to take a bath for her purification 
and cleanliness 

Name giving ccrentonv wsrvi takes place 
at any time after the 40th day 

1 he ceremony of culling the hair 
is performed on any earliest da\ after the 
fifth month 

Circumcision — khatna hal — It takes place 
at any time between the fifth and the 
tweivth year 1 his is a momentous period 
in a Musalman boy s life Consequent- 
ly the ceremony is rather an elaborate 
affair Hie preliminary course occupies 
seven days and then the circumcision takes 
place, which can be done on any week day 
excepting Thursday and 1 nday On ihe 
seventh day they put 11 Win dr, red pigment, 
both on his hand (fingers, nails and the 
palm) and on his feet (nails and soles) 
Eventually the initiated boy is taken to 
a Ziyaiat to pre*ent Aiyoa, offering And 
there the Mutla reads to him some 3ppro- 
pnatc \cr«cs from the Koran and he is made 
to repeat khut tin 

\t\RHIAOL 

A go between is almost— at least conven 

9 


tionaily — quite indispensable in settling 
a marriage The bridegroom’s father 
takes a uniit 1 tor with futzi to the hou‘c 
in view 1 he father of the would be 
bride welcomes them and entertains 
them 1 hen the mediator formally 
di<closes the object of their visit— though 
the purpn'e of ihe visit and preliminary 
negotiations were already in open secret 
Having taken the consent of the girl s father 
the parent of the boy presents a certain 
sum of monev according to bis mean*, 
before bun m a dish After some time 
the father of the prospective bride comes to 
the hou«e of Ins would be sow in law 
with the customs rv object of seeing the con- 
dition (material resources) of the hoy — and 
perhaps not to see the ability or character 
of the boy fins visit confirms all their 
previous engagements and after this event 
he cannot decline to give his daughter on 
any ground whatsoever Immediately after 
an essential ceremonv ihe i^rJ-gn/f/g 
TUTi* takes place "Inch m Kashmiri 
language i» called gatiJuu On this 
occasion the groom a father pays a custom- 
ary sum of Its -j> and presents a lump ot 
salt (from 10 to i 5 «ccrs) and silver orna- 
ments \for the bride) And as a matter of 
conventional rcciproci'y the brides people 
tr>o present to their would be son in law 
a shawl or Rs 5 in cash Cither on this 
very dav or on some nearest future occasion 
they fix the date for the celebration of the 
marriage The pnncioal ceremony takes 
two days On the firvtday, — in their res- 
ponse hou«cs he barber and she barber 
put rrd pigment on the hands and feet 
of the groom and the bride respectively 
The same dn the bridegroom s pcoplc- 
«end a ram, whi-.fi must never be a 
castrated one, to the bride s hoti e And as 
long as the food for the occasion, to feed 
tht pruccssiomsls of the coming procession, 
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from the g room t house, is in preparation, 
the man who urmgs tl c ram remains tl ere 
and is supposed to be supervising the 
preparations T hen the bride s people 
send a mes*cnger to the camp (home) of the 
bridegroom to tell them as to how many 
men they should hnng with the groom in 
the procession These processionists, ihc 
people of the bridegroom bring with them 
a box containing one seer of salt, one pair 
of shoes bangles of silver and necklace and 
apparel for the bride I cannot say for 
certain if it is the invariable custom but 
1 have seen one marriage procession in 
which some processionists were dancing 
while passing through the town and they 
particularly halted in the courtyards of 
influent al Hindu Pandits When the pro 
cession reaches the bride s place the father 
of the bride throws water off the grooms 
head in a dish and then puls a rupee in 
that empty dish (lhali) When the proces 
sionists are feasted they sitto eat fourtakmg 
from the same dish When ihey have all 
finished dinner the bride s faiher demands 
money payments from the groom s father for 
menial servant* pollers village watchman 
donts and the masjid Tinally the real or the 
essential function, the ktkah or the marriage 
sacrament is solemnised Hut before the 
Nikah is read or 'before the groom and the 
bride are brought before the Acer t«o wit 
nesses and one vakil are presented before 
him He sends ihem to take the consent 
of the girl Indeed, too early' | his is 
all a farce, the father having alreadv given 
his word for his daughler s hand Who knows 
when these unrealities will vanish and the 
girls will actually have their voice in decid 
ing their destinies The vakil, who is always 
a maternal uncle or a brother, asks her, in 
the presence of the witnesses, if she is 
willing 10 be married to so and so If she 
keep silent, her mother says ^ <s for 
her The consent is generally given bv 
this form of proxy Cut no is never 
expected) Then kalma is read to the 
bride and the groom And the Kazi ques- 
tions the groom thrice about ihe responsi 
b il 1 ties of married life and his di ty to his 
spouse The bridegroom s people give the 
Kazi some cash or presents On the return 
journey the conveyance containing ihe bride 
precedes the groom The bride is given 
money by her people which she places at the 


feet of her tnoiher-in'law on her arrival at 
her husbands house When the groom 
reaches Ins door his sislcr closes the door 
against him and admits him after he pays 
her something (money presents) which they 
call strain Jamnbtant 1 heir honey moon 
period covers seven days 

I it e— Man in- Action 


Thus ends the happy period — from boy- 
hood 10 adulihood — of the life of man and 
woman as well Aflcr n the life is all 
busmes* and struggle for living, discharg- 
ing of dutits and fulfilling of responsibili- 
ties Man goes out to the world If he is 
a peasant— a farmer— he rushes out 10 the 
farm and field, if he is a townsman he 
either goes 10 the anvil of a blacksmith or 
silversmith or to weaving halls or to the 
shop or a hawking 

Woman in tiic Hovir 

In ihe case ol upper class xity women 
*he 1$ at once introduced into the compara- 
tive (in most cases complete) freedom of her 
fatherland She is welcomed and patted by 
the old women particularly the mother in- 
law in ihe new house The cooking pots 
and weaving wheel are introduced to her 
and «he to them lherevvnsa lime only 
a decade ago when she u*ed to 00 embroi- 
dery and other fine work on shawls, cloaks 
and womens garments Life is arduous 
and a very serious affair for her n<?vv The 
greatest burden of domestic work falls on 
her shoulder*, ,n which *he *o cheerfully 
engages herself firmly believing it to be her 
spiruual mission- a duly, to discharge which 
in Ihe service of man she has been *ent into 
the world 

Ihe night comes for her with us charms 

bhe is expecting her lord He brings w.th 
him into her room the v orld of happmess- 
a leaven on earth She feels that he does 
it but never savs anyth. ng She serves him 
ike a bond slave but u is «he who enjoys 
ferv,n K He visits her as a 
mailer cf course and to both of them it is 

and again depart' l ' US ' neSS 10 meet and ,alk 

speaking *Jf ihe* nuddfe and fm ' nJ } “"J 
X* 1™ to ' dm, «,I ” pp " da “"> 
f„il he I ’ 10St en J Q,abt ‘ ! "me for ihese town*- 
ini all go together 


days yvhen men a 
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m boats m famd) group* taking their 
cooking pots, teapots, etc , with them to 
the places of worship, where they move 
about m gardens with much ease and 
freedom, even removing veils from the faces 
to let the air of heaven to blow on them 
freelj As t have remarked elsewhere, the 
use of dirt} veils among Musalmans has 
brought about a skin disease which is gradu- 
ally increasing 

But the life in the country and particular!} 
among the lower strata of Vfusalman societv 
ami the peasants is free and op»n without 
the par la s}stem, like that of the Hindu 
Pandits. As to the dutios and work their 
women too are supposed to be born custo 
dians of home and hearth Cooking and 
other domestic work and threshing padd} 
is their chief concern Women in Kashmir 
do ver} little field work unlike other 
Himalavan hill districts 

Dcvnt ceremqnv 

It is a very long leap from marriage 
fo death but the gap has been tilled 
b> work and struggle for living By 
this time he and she ha\e created 


other human beings to replace them and 
to help them on the oath of heaven 
1 he ruthless hand of death takes away the 
father or mother The son buries the parent 
and puts a rough stone over the mound— 
the stone in most cases comes from the 
ruins of some old Hindu temple, or generally 
the temple ami its courtyard itself is 
changed mro a grave} ard Then he asks 
the MuJIa to read T 'alifta at the tomb This 
farurpurjti reading which is expected to 
help the dead on his to the next world, 
b»m«over he (the sonl distributes pieces 
of bread among such of his co religionists 
as had come with him Dus function of 
scriptural reading of Tatiha and distri- 
buting nf bread is repeated, fortnightly 
during the first }ear Afterwards it is 
only once a \ ear that Fatiha is read there, 
flowers strewn on the tomb, water sprinkled 
about and bread distributed It i» needless 
to remark that like Hindus perhaps they 
also h 'pe that the pieces of bread reach the 
deceased in the Ptlnlok—o. very cheap 
sltr iJI 1 indeed ' 

Wlkamh Lac 


DEATH THE REVE \LER 

(Written at ShanUmtet w, Bctpur ) 

' O thou, the last fulfilment of life. Death, 
my death, come and whisper to me 
‘One final glance from thine eyes, and mj 
fife shall be ever thine own ’ 

Gilmjah 91 {Engl nh Translation) 
One night there came to me a dtcam so rare, 

I hat by its spell the veil of sense was nfted 
All luminous and clear bevonJ compare 
Heaven’s canopy was lifted 
Holy and calm the passion of that hour, 

When love’s full tide, with wave on wave in flowing, 
blooded the soul with unimagmed power 
I’ure, boundless yoy bestowing 
b arih’s veil rolled back and darkness claimed its own. 
And wings too frail to rise were downward driven , 
Ilut l have seen His l ace, have seen and known 
This sacrament was given 
\nJ l can wait for Jawmng of the day, 

1 he day star on mv night already gleaming, 

The darkness and the veil shall pass away— - 
Death's vision end life s dreaming 


Delhi 


C T. Amrew 5 
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of the congress of Rajagnha, held after 
the death of the Buddha 
“Then the venerable Maha Kassapv laid the re 
solution before the Sangba I et the ' enerable 
Sangba hear me If the time seems meet to the 
Sangha, let the Sanghs appoint that these five hundred 
Bhikkhus take up their residence during the rainy 
season at Rajagaha to chant over together the Dhamma 
andtheVmaja and that no other Bhikkhus go up to 
Rayagaha for the rainy season This is the resolution 
l et the venerable Sangba hear The Sangha appoints 
accordingly Whosoever of the venerable ones ap 
proves thereof let him keep Silence Whosoever ap 
proves- not thereof let him 'peak The Sanglva has 
appointed accordingly Therefore is it silent Thus 
do i understand * 

'And the venerable Maha kassapa laid the resolu 
lion before the Sangha If the tune seems meet 
to the Sangha, t will question t pali concerning 
the Vuiaya 1 And the venerable Upah laid a 
resolution before ihe Sangha Let the venerable 
Sangha hear me If the time seems meet to the 
Sangha I when questioned by the venerable Malta 
kassapa, will give reply t 

A rule of quorum was stnctlv observed 
In small local societies of 
yuorum t j, e Buddhist monks a num- 


VatUchatultha (the Four-Natti-procedure) 
Putting the resolution or pratijna to the 
assembly was called Lairtmavacha (karma* 
vacha) Now if the .Vaffi was moved and 
no Pratijna formally put, or if the resolu* 
tion was proclaimed and no natti had been 
moved, the act would have been considered 
as invalid Similarly an act requiring a 
Natti chatutiha could not be lawful if the 
motion or the resolution was not moved or 
put for the prescribed number of times 
Again, the order of the motion and resolution 
had not to be subverted 

II one performs O Bit hkhu a Nattidutiya act with 
one natti and does not proclaim a kamnvavacha. 
Such an act is unlawful If one perforn s O Bbikkhu a 
Natti duma act with two nattis and does not prochim 
a kammaiaclia u«h one kammavacha and does 
not propose a iSatu with two kammavacha and 
does not propose a Natti such an act is unlawful 
If one ( er forms .O Blukkhu a NaUichatullha act with 
one Natti and docs not proclaim a kammavacha, 
such an act is unlawful If one perforins O Blukkhu, 
a Natti chatutiha net with two (etc ) — * 

If the Sangha adopted a resolution 


her of twenty formed the quorum to transact unanimously, the question 

all kinds of formal acts + If a business of voting did not arise, 

was transacted without the required number Majorily but if a matter entailed a 

of members being present, the act was division in the opinion of 

regarded as invalid and inoperative the members, speeches were made and the 

“U an Official act O Bhikkhus is performed un Ptoctducc of- Majority was observed The 

lawfully by an incomplete congregation it is no real opinion of the greater number ( bahu - 

act and ought not to he performed 'J fa ra) decided the matter The procedure 

l’o gather the minimum number of ts called 1 e bhuyyasikam in Pali I he 

r members was undertaken Sanskrit restoration would be Yc-bhtiy- 

\\ hip 3pUra ° r by one of the members — astyakam, ‘Those (who w ere) more proce- 

dure ’ The voting was carried on With 


M Hfaigmlfii 1 Mahavagga, III 6 6 
"Or, l will act as the securer of the — 


‘number* (at the next meeting) ** 

Rhys Davids andOIdenberg have translat- 
ed the passage (Sacred Books of the East, 
Xlll, p 307) as follows 

‘Or, / zc ill help to complete the quorum' 
The giinapuraka thus, was the ‘ whip * to 
the assembly for a particular sitting 

The proceduee of moving the SatU 
(ynapti) once and the Pratt - 
Consequence of . called iVaffi- 

Sr‘" gP "' d ul.y,. .he T.vo-Na.n- 

procedure , and when they 
had to be moved thrice, it was called 


• Chullavagga, 1114. 
f Ibid it 1 7 
J Mahavagga, IN, 4, t 
$ Vuiaya, Mahavagga, I\, 3 2 


the help of voting-tickets which were colour- 
ed The tickets were called Salakas or ptnsf 
and the voting was called the ptn taking 
(salaka gtahana ) There was a teller, Salaka- 
grahaka — 'taker of-ihe-pms,') appointed by 
the whole Sangha who explained the signifi- 
cance of the colours and took the vote 
either secretly or openly 

‘ A Blukkhu who shall be possessed of five quali- 
fications shall be appointed as taker of the voting 
tickets— -one who does not walk in partiality, one who 
does not walk in mal ce one who does not walk in 
folly, one who coes not walk in fear, one who knows 
what (votes) have been taken and what have not been 
taken 

And thus shall he be appointed. 

first the Bhikkhu is 10 be requeued (whether fv will 


• Vinav a, Mahavagga, 1 \, 3 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 
by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 

f "e gather from a Chinese record that 
tickets Hereof wood 


Trans, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY 

[IV\ Mr Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, ba (Oxon), Bar-at lmv ] 


Hindu Republics (concluded) 

B EFORE proceeding lo our ne\t topic, 
t ~ , the phase oi centralisation in 
our political life, it would be interest- 
ing to notice briefly the working system 
D . . oi the assembly of our 

iMhilZ,, 5 0 .f ul “ r °i ">« 

differentiated stage We 
know from the Buddhist Sutras and Sanskrit 
references that matters of state were 
discussed in and b\ the assembly of the 
corporate, republican institutions But the 
procedure adopted at those deliberations 
has not jet been presented b> am modern 
writer We arc fortunateH in possession 
of the procedure followed h> one of our 
popular institutions of the time which 
might be taken as Ivptcal We have seen 
that the Buddhist Brotherhood 0 , the Sangha, 
was copied out from the political Sangha! 
• he republic, in its constitution We may 
safelj accept the procedure followed at the 
deliberations of the Buddhist Sangha as 
identical with that observed by its parent, 
the political Sangha, in its main features 
The very iulc«, as we will see later, show 
that the rules had existed before the rise of 
Buddhism 

Now the procedure of the Buddhist 

Sens Sangha was as follow* All 

the members who had the 
right to be present, were present in the 
asscmblj on -eats, placed in order of «emor- 
itj, under the direction of a special officer 
for the purpose 

Now at the time a Bh kkliu named A},ila often 
jears standing was 1 he reciter of the Patimokkha to 
1 he consul uiion ef tie Jins broil trhood also 
n ’ odt ' tfd ° n pol tieal institutions, 
1 1» that of II e Gaoas and Kn las A Jama common, 
tv was either 1 (mm or a A,/a with „s U colon k-, 1 
il's Sion into teMu O. r 1. te rp.eiaiion of H e Ls 

ttt. i; • z 


the Sangha Him dd the Sangha appoint as seat 
regulator [asana prajmapaka] tolhe Thera Blukkhus ’ 
Account of the Congress of Vcsah, ChullaViiggu, A//, 
?7f Pimya S B E , A\ , p 408 

Deliberations were initiated with a 

Motion .7\° r t,0n ,heSe ,ermSS 

May the venerable San- 
gha hear me ” “ If the time stems meet to 
the Sangha, let the Sangha do— Phis 
is the motion (uatti, orjuapti, notice) ’ After 
Resolution ,hls ,he ntover moved the 

matter in the form of a 
resolution Iprntijnti) to be adopted by the 
aangha All those vvl o approved of the 
resolution were asked to remain silent, and 
those who would not approve were required 
to speak In some cases the resolution 
was repeated thnee and then. ,f the assem- 
b\> remained .ilenr, „ i vas declared as 
earned ,„ d parlj a | f( . cltd | ormal , 
informed of lire resolunon. ] cue below 
some instances from the Vmava Pitaka to 
illustrate the above description 

oi,hTt S od a J r a , hr,“, movtd *• ihe 

VuUbiln n?v e a r m^!fJ an *: ^ Th,s Bh.kkhu 

charges. anVTp" k* UsZfZhU hTT 

ll% ‘r snr* ,o * he 

Dlukkhu Vuala Th s !X , t 5 SSn k * ra "“ ‘ S * " St ‘ he 

MSS s r%£' e c «JS is 

lefrm^^^Tho^'? V ’ Ua ' a " e BhlUhu * 

of. let h m speak A ^proves not there- 

IrtTm ?Ak h ' A h tl' T'l ^ 

(«c. as before, do*n to^et hTn speak* ^ ^ ‘ h, " s 
out bi 'he'samtl.o Ivimma has been carried 

foie .1 » 7f£r. V AS,3"!f" 1 h "' 

e follow ing is taken from the account 
t Chulla \aco a • - - — 
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undertake the odice) l hen some able am! discrefi 
Bhikkhu is to bung the initltr Woic the bani,ha 


*' l*«t the stiver side Singha heir me If the tune 
seems me« to tie Singhs kt the Singha appoint 
a B'kkhu of such and such a name as taker of the 
sol hr tickets ’ (1 ic >— * 

By this Bhikkhu the taker of the voting tickets, 
are the soles to be collected And according as I lie 
larger Humbert of ‘he Hhikkhus uho are guided by 
the DVimma shah syytak. so shall the case be sle- 
dded'* 

I enroll upon > on BlnUklius three it i>s ol liking 
soles m order to ippease such Bhikkhus — the secret 
method she whisper isg method and tlie open iiirtliod 
And hois O Bh kkhus, is the secret method < f tak- 
ing soles J he BlnkUhu who is ilie teller of the sotes 
is to make the sot ng tickets ol dflerem odours anil 
as each Bli Uhl u comes up to him he is to si) to him 
thus 1 1 s is the ticket for the man of such in opi 
nion 0 s the ticket lor the man o* such an opinion 
lake whichever )Ou like When he has chosen (he 
is to add) Do not show it to anybody j 

Votes of the members, tvho were entitled 
to be present in the meeting 
Votes of Absen- but svho 0 i V(n g to some ill- 
1 ness or like disability could 

not attend, were sctupulously collected 
An omission to do this vitiated the pro- 
ceedings 1 he absentee votes svere called 
chhanda (‘free’) votes 

If, O Bhikkhus, at a natl dutiya act as man) Bhi 
klihus as are entitled to sole are present bill if the 
chbanJa of those ol o have to declare iheir chhanda 
has not been conveyed (to the assembly) and if the 
Bhikkhus present protest such m act is pei formed 
by an incomplete congregation |' 

Sometimes to escape many “pointless" 
• Pointless speech- speeches, the right of deli- 
es,’ and Deliga beratton on a matter svas 
tionto Committee delegated to an appointed 
committee svho decided the question amongst 
themselves and then communicated their 
decision to the Sangba If the committee 


* Chulla-sagga, 4 9 5. B C, V\, P. 25 

f The odd number (3) of the Sabha (jury or assessor) 
svho arc required 10 s t with the judge under Manu 
VII l, to, jpomts to the rule of majority It is clearly 
laid down in the Artha Shastra, mth regard to the de- 
cision of land disputes by a jury ol ne ghbours 
• Land disputes are to he decided by siUage-clders of 
'the neighbourhood If there be a division of opi- 
‘nion among them, decision is lobe given in favour 
'of the opinion which is of the honest major it) ' 

S^WH ^ l Compare also the jury of 7,5 

or 3 of the Shukta-mti, IV 26, 

♦ Cballasagga, IV'. 14 24 S B. E W p $4 

$ Chullasagga. (V. 14 26 

(I Mahasagga, IV, 35. S B 17266 


could not come lo a decision, ‘flic cuslody 
of the case’ remained in tltc hands of the 
bangha tvho dccidcJ It according to the 
Procedure of Majority. 

•If, O [llukkhm whilst the case i» being enquired 
into by those Hh kkhus pointless ‘pitches are brought 
forth, »nd tlie sense of any single utterance »s not 
cle.r I enjoin upon you, O iimkkhm, to settle the case 
by referring 11 (to a jury or commission) • 

• And thus t) Unkhhus, is lie to be appointed, 
t icsi the Blukklsu vsktd (whether he be willing to un- 
dertake the olli 1) 1 hen some discrctt and able filiik- 
khu should address the Sangln thus 

M ly tin. sc lcrablc Singh* heir roe Whilst lists 
esse » is bi ng liuju red into, j»o ntlcss speeches were 
brought forih 1 iidiigit us, and the sense of no single 




If tlie 




raids •susgh'V let it appo lit Bhikkhns of such And such 
a m nc o 1 1 uimmmte I Ins 1* iIil motion." I tc t 

II thou Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are nut able by 
theeonmitue to settle Out ctsc, ihosc Bhikkhus, 
o ight to hand over the cue to the Singhs, saying, 
We S rs arc not able by a committee to settle tins 
ease let the Stugha settle it 

1 enjoin upon sou O Bhikkhus, to settle Such a 
case b) the sou of the majority 

I he same principle operated when a 
matter was referred to a target body . 

But if you Sirs should not be able to do son, the 
nil we our selves retain ihe cus- tody of the ease ") 
Again Ilien the Sangha met together with the inten- 
tion of enq 1 ring into this legal question But while 
they were enquiring into it boili was much pointless 
•.peaking brought forth and also the sense m no single 
speech was clear I hen the venerable Resata laid 
a resolution bi fore the bai gha 

If it seems meet to the Sangba, let the 
Sanglia settle this question by referring it (to a jury)." 

‘And lie chose four Bhikkhus of tlie East and four 
Rhikkl us of the West ‘ let the venerable Sangha 
hear me During the enquiry into this matter there 
hss been much pointless talk among us If it seems 
meet to the bangha let the Sangha dehgate four Bhik- 
khus ot the Last and four Bh kkhus of the West 
to settle th s question by reference The Sangha dele- 
gates four Bhikkhus of the Last and four Bhikkhus 
of the West to settle this q sestton by reference 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof 
let him keep s lence Whosoever approves not there- 
of, let him speak Ihe delegation is made accordingly. 
1 lie Sangha approves thereof I hcrefore is it silent. 
Ihus do I understand ’ „ 

II once a question was decided in ac 

Res Judicata cordance svuli any of the 

valid procedures of the as- 
sembly, st could not be reopened.*} “ Hav- 

* Chullasagga, IV 14 tp 

J Chullasagga, )\ ij ;o 

{ Chullasaggt V 1424 

5 Chullasagga l\ i 4 13 

I Cl ulla sagga MI, 2( 7 

• ChirlU sagga IV 24. 25 
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mg been once settled, it is settled for 
good ” 

An act of an asscmbK, inadequately con- 
, . , , , stituted, could not be in 

Act of Indemnity , c . r . . 

1 demmned afterwards 05 a 
fuller assembly A contrary opinion seems 
to base been entertained b\ some people 
But the procedure of indemmtv (anumati 
kappo) u'is altogether rejected b\ the 
/o) loners of Buddhism 


‘ 1$ the indemnity licence ( ord, allowable ’ 

11 \V hat, Sir is inis indemnity licence * 

Is t allowable, lord, for a Sangha 11 Inch is not 
legal!) constituted, to perform an official ait on the 
ground that the) will afterward* obtain the sanct on 
of such Bhikkhus who may subsequentlv arm e "* 

1 No, Sir, it is not allowable * 
lhe above picture of the working sjstem 

rhe Pict..»« oi !l,e •< 

our corporate institutions of 
the fifth (if not also the sixth) and the fourth 
centuries B C throws a considerable light 
on the dev eloped stage of the organisation 
of our popular life m the period The stage, 
which is mailed with technicalities and with 
formalism m language, which provides for 
contingencies, and which is based on con- 
stitutional and legal conceptions of an ad- 
vanced type, presupposes a previous career 
and experience extending over centuries 
Most of the institutions of the proceduie 
bad existed, on the evidence of the Vinava 
Pitaka itself, be/ore the Buddha founded 
his religious Sangha The natti, the praltjita, 
the garni (quorum , the salalta, the jbro- 
cedureof >najorti\, the refetevee , are all men- 
tioned by the Buddha without any definition, 
that is, as terms already current I he Buddha 
only adopts them for particular hinds of cases 
arising in his organization He him«c!f 
came from one of the republics and mosth 
lived amongst republican communities , lie 
was perfectly familiar with their working 
system and adapted it to the benefit of his 
own organisation His ambition was to 
found a large state, an empire, of his reli- 
gious system (dharma cliakra), but the or- 
ganisation be created to realise his aim 
was merely communal, fit to establish and 
hold only a city slate of dharma and not 
a dharma chalra The limitation u as the 
result of early association* Born in a 
republic, where political and public spirit 
was more intense than in contemporarv hing- 


* ChuUa-vagga, Nil, 1 jo. 


dome he combined in him the capacity, the 
enthusiasm and the ambition, not of a quiet 
ascetic recluse but of a republican chief and 
of a conqueror *- Unlike the normal Hindu 
recluse, he would hold property for his 
sangha, he would hold meetings and pass re- 
solutions and punish offenders 1 hroughout 
his spiritual achievments, he is a republican 
hhakva and his system is a politicalised 
spiritual propaganda YV c are, therefore, 
entitled to take the broad features of the 
working-system of the religious apparatus 
of the Spiritual Conqueror as affording us 
a picture of the working-system of the 
machinery wh'ch lent the model 

\s we hear a good deal of schisms in the 
Buddhist community which 
Formation ol \e» !ed , he [ orma , 1()n ol Detv 


Republics 


Sanghas, *0 we read »n the 


Mahabbarata and the Arthasbastra ol breach- 
es in the political Sangha Each breach 
would have resulted m the establishment of 
a new corporate body fn the Jaina Sutras 
( The List of the Sthaviras ) we find indivi- 
duals founding new genets and Kulas which 
sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place , e g the 
Godasa gana founded by Godasa, the Uttara- 
Valissaha gana founded by Uttara and Vahs- 
saha conjointly, the Uddeha-gana founded 
b\ Rohana the Indrapuraka kula founded by 
Kamardhi | 

The Jaina ganas bearing the names of 
the founders remind us of the rule 
5 3112 of Panini, according to which the 
members of a village community, whose 
leader (gramam) bore the name *Dei idatta , 
would be called Dcindattaia s An instance 
of a republic, named after the place, is the 
Patalent (of Patala) of Alexander’s his* 


* In personal matters also, the Buddha showed a 
con'ernliici css icquired from his early associations 
He was proud of I is Ikdnaku lineage eten when 
t recluse lie told the Brahmin hmhnayana, who 
hid insulted him as a Shaky a that he (Krishna) ana) 
descended from one of ihe Slav e girls of the iskshvakus 
•If you do noi give x clear reply (to my charge), then 
v our head will «ptit m p eccs on the *pot ' Ambatha 
Suita 20 lib Hands, Dialogues II, 114 — 116 

f \ccording to the PaUtuohs (edited by Dr 
Hoernle) the \andi Sangha founded b> Magha- 
nandm or probably b> Bhadrabahu was distinct 
from lhe mulasangha of Malta ura, though treated 
vs a branch of it 
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I find two instances of old monarchi 
cal nations adopting the republican system 
when tl eir old dynasties disappeared 
the I\urus and the Partchalas had formed 
themselyes into Sanghas by the days when 
the Anha bhastra was written A third 
instance is the case of the Videhas, pointed 
out h\ Prof Rhys Davids From a king 
dom they had become a republic by the 
«ixth century B C 


Thus we have about the 6th to 4th ceri- 

Conrius on as to tur,es B C lhe sta g e wIlen 
De\ eloped Stage republics and simitar bodies 
were founded designedly, that 
is, the primitive “tribal stage” had been long 
passed over, — a conclusion to which we 
would be brought also by the principles 
underlying the procedure and the principle 
of the separation of functions and powers 
as noticed above 

[ To be continued ] 


[ Specially contributed to Inc Modern Timms ’] 
RABINDRANATH TAGORF 


A Lectire DrtiSERED AT Simla 
Psrt 1 

The Bengal Ken uss 1 nee 

T HL Kingdom of Literature has a truly 
noble franchise its dinne rights of 
sovereigns belong to genius alone its 
anstrocracy is drawn from all ages and all 
climes us parliament is open to women 
ts well as men its citizens are citizens of 
the world We meet here tonight, iwav 
from the noise of politics of a more earthly 
kind, to do homage to a Bengili poet md 
musician who has risen to a soicreignty « U cb 
as great monarch* might en\y If there be 
an\ here who have not yet acknowledged 
his sway, I expect before the leciuie is over 
to have won for hint their allegiance 

A short Story will explain, most rapidlv, 
the power of the poet in India itself I was 
once in the heart of the great Himalayan 
mountains, not far from lhe borders of 
Iibet A Bengali lad, about ten years 
old, had wandered up there impelled by 
that roving instinct which so many Indian 
boas possess Late one evening we were 
sitting in company with the villagers wlcn 
suddenly lie yourg boy began to sit g one 
of the songs ol Rabindianath I he dialect 
avas strange to the mounlaineers, but they 
could gather the drift of tic avoids, and 
could feel the heart of tie ycung s lnfier 
going out into his seng Hey swayed 
backvvatds and fotwards sealed cn the 
ground, moacd by the power cf the song 


s,n f' cr Such ,s a 
yp cal example of the sovereignty of the 
country In England I 
taved with him last >ummer and saw the 
rend!.’ C,, t V , e \ ,n ’ n,eJ,a ‘ e Homage that avis 
S f 1110 'he greatest names ,n 

English and Irish literature In my own 

Uim sYJr 7 ,,er,cn " ,h «* was reserved some- 
•* a deeper than mere homage to bier- 

the pardonable enthusiasm of love 
fn order to explain Rabindranath 1 mus t 
*>1 yourpa„ t „« dccr.bc hr s , 

“I 

" e cr °w n I lie course taken l>\ that 

ir,™5’„c '“ b r n m °" com plC' Ilian the 

„rr r Vn"'" h, “ b " n * 

JituiK^ncc mdicoous m 

and a foreirn 1-, a / ore, S n culture 

«h<ch lan Coai ;c from ,hc West 

"oiking cut of ihiv , a °*? H ts the 
01 II... .cccd a „ d u , d , etnoni 
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stage of the Renaissance which has given 
birth to the Bengal literary and artistic 
movement, and has led up to the poetrv 
and music of Rabindranath 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, the burn 
mg question in Bengal is as whether the 
spread of the English language should be 
encouraged Macaulay's famous minute 
written in 1835, fixed English as the medium 
for higher education “Never on earth,' 
writes Sir John Seeley, “was a more mo 
mentous question discussed," — and Macau 
lay won But his premises were unsound, 
and his conclusions inaccurate He poured 
contempt on the Indian classics he treated 
Bengali literature as useless he cast upon 
the Bengali people the most cruel and un- 
just aspersion Yet strangely enough, in 
spite of his narrow outlook, Macaulay's 
practical policy was right The hour for the 
indigenous revival had not set come A 
shock from without was needed, ami he 
study of English gave the shock required 
Bengal awoke under tins English stimulus 

But the new life, which first appeared 
was not altogether healthy It led imtnedi 
alley to a shaking of old customs and an 
umettlement of ref gious convictions which 
was often carried to a violent and unthink- 
ing extreme The greatest disturbance of 
all was in the social sphere A wholesale 
imitation of purely Western habits led to a 
painful confusion of ideas It was a brilli- 
ant and precocious age, bubbling over with 
anew vitality, but wayward and unregula- 
ted, like a rudderless vessel on a stormy 
sea. 

The one outstanding heroic character, 
whose presence saved Bengal at this crisis, 
was the great Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
Towering above his contemporaries, solitary 
and majestic, this extraordinary man seems 
to have measured accurately the force of 
every new current as it flowed quickly past, 
and to have steered Ins own course with 
an almost unerring accuracy As practical 
as Macaulay, he was no mere opportunist 
He was a true prophet, and had the pro- 
phet’s sacred fire of enthusiasm On the 
literary side, he was one of the strongest 
promoters of the new Western learning, and 
eagerly helped forward Macaulay's pro- 
gramme But the best energies of )»s 
marvellously full life were directed 10 
recreate in the heart of the Bengali people 
10 


that true reverence for the Indian past, 
which «hou!d lead to a revival of their own 
SansI rit classics Above all, he did not 
despise his Bengali mother tongue, but 
brought it back into full literary use 

The Serampore missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward rendered invaluable 
aid at this critical juncture The part they 
plaved has been generously recognised in a 
fascinating book written bv Dinesh Chandra 
Sen 1 hey were the first actually to print 
books in Bengali tvpe and though their 
siy le was crude and colloquial, it was freed 
from archaism and pedantry Alexander 
Duff the brilliant young Scotsman, who 
came later worked hand in hand with Raja 
Kam Mohun Rov in spreading the new 
Tnglish culture But lie was too obsessed 
by the spirit of Macaulav He did not share 
Ram Mohun s wider outlook with regard 
to the indigenous Sanskrit classics 

Debendranath Tagore, the father of 
Rabindranath is the next outstanding figure 
in the Bengali literary revival His work 
and influence lasted over nearly the whole 
centurv If Ram Mohun Roy may be likened 
to the root of this tree of literature, planted 
deep in Bengali soil Debendranath Tagore 
may be likened to its strong and vigorous 
stem and Rabindranath bis son may be 
compared to its flower and fruit Rarefy 
in the history of literature can such a direct 
succession be traced 

Debendnnath Tagores character illu- 
minated his age with a kind of prophetic 
light and grandeur In his later life he 
received by universal consent the name of 
Maliarshi, or Great Ilishi, so deep was his 
religious spirit and his moral authority 
During the flood tide of English fashion he 
held fast to the ancient moorings, and 
strengthened every bond which kept lws 
coumrv close to its on n historic past His 
autobiography, translated by fus son 
Satvendrantth, is one of the most instruc- 
tive books on the spirit of modern Bengal 
that I have ever read Maharshi's own 
con'ervative po'inon was taken up when 
he was quite young, and fie ne»er departed 
from it 1 he present century will probably 
show the greatness of fus roassne strength 
and his true insight into the future Tor 
a time his eminence was somewhat over- 
shadowed bv a younger leader, Kesha v 
Chandra Sen, who*e brilliant gifts and 

J 
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generous personality irresistibly attracted 
young Bengal The warm allcciion cheat- 
ed by Maharshi for this younger leader, 
nmd great difference of opinion, is one of 
the most beautiful reerrds of a noble age, 
and reveals the true greatness of Ms leading 

Maharshi lumsdf wrote copiously in the 
Bengali mother tongue and improved it as 
a vehicle for modern thought Through 
his disciple Akhsav Kumar Dutt, whose life 
w-is nne long martyrdom of phvstcal suffer 
mg he fostered the growth of periodical 
literature 1 his has been one of the greatest 
means of popularising Bengali prose among 
the rising educated classes 
By the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
owing to these initial movements a great 
creative period in Bengali literary historv 
had set in It bears on its surface the 
marks of conflict between the new Western 
learning and the revived Sanskrit classics 
All the chief writers of the period had 
studied English Toru Dutt the fairest and 
frailest flower among them wrote in 
English itself, though the fragrance of the 
Sanskrit past pervades all her works and 
makes them % national possession Michael 
Dutt began by writing English verse but 
he abandoned this while his powers were 
still at their height, and composed his later 
poems in a wonderfully sonorous and majes- 
tic Bengali stvlc He has been called the 
Milton of the Bengal revival B<,nkim 
Chandra Chatteip s novels, carry back the 
mind at everv turn to the great Waverley ’ 
series We can almost feel behind them 
the pure joy and zest with which young 
Bengal explored the new found English 
treasure 

But the originality of the period consisted 
in this, that the writers, amid all their study 
of rngbsh, remained true to the ancient 
Indian ideal They remembered the rock 
from whence they were hewn They did 
not despise their own birthright They 
were tempted indeed in two directions, 
either of which might have been fatal to 
true progress On the one hand there was 
the tendency to import English metres and 
constructions without assimilation, — to 
4 nghci'e Bengali literature On the other 
hand there was the temptation to strain 
after purity of style by introducing Sanskrit 
words and phrases unmodified and unmo- 


dulated, — to Sanskritise Bengali. The latter 
became the more pressing danger as the 
full force of the reaction against English 
took place, and Vidyasagar and Michael 
Dull show the pressure of it m their Bengali 
style It is only when we come to Bankim 
that we find the danger practically over- 
come What has been called his romantic 
style (as contrasted with the earlier classical 
style) pierced its way through all obstacles 
and produced a form of language in close 
touch with the living speech of the people, 
yet having a high literary colour of its own 
Not onl\ the language, but also the subjects 
of this new literature, were brought more tit 
touch with the people The village life of 
Bengal, where romance was still unclouded, 
gamed a new appreciation The mediaeval 
as well as the classical times were laid 
under contribution for subject matter The 
commanding ideal at last rose up before 
the minds of men, to lay aside the artificial 
imitation ol the West, and build up a truly 
national literature and art out ol the living 
stones of indigenous poetry, music and 


Into this rich heritage of the past the 
young poet Rabindranath entered, and he 
has done more than any living man to make 
the ideal mentioned come right home to 
the hearts of the Btngali people A friend 
of mine has described to me the scene that 
took place, when the aged novelist Bankim 
was being honoured and garlanded The 
old man took ihe garland Irom off his own 
neck, and placed it on that of a young 
writer, who was seated at his feet,— Rabin- 
dranath Tagore This act of Bankim has now 
been universally recognised as both gene- 
rous and just Tor what others were strug 
glmg to attain amid almost insuperable 
difficulties Rabindranath has reached with 
the ijuick leap and joyful ease of supreme 
genius The ideals of art, which were 
before only dimly discerned, he has seen 
vmlv open vision Moreover, in his later 
works, he has carried still further the 
spiritual mission of his father, Maharshi 
Debendranath 1 agore , and he has clothed 
his own deepest spiritual thoughts with a 
raiment of pure simplicity and beauty His 
fame has come to the full m recent years, 
and his message has taken continually a 
higher and more prophetic tone lie lias 
passed on from the period of sheer, unbound- 
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RABIMPR ATH TXOORr 


ed delight m nature and phjsicil beauU. 

i'&zts'sgSSt 

ST» 2 ? W .I h- own country 
p“ ,Tto B wT' more “ ol* 

..t 

eyes were straining across the “*■ “ 
spoke of his boys at Bolpur , ol J?, 

people among whom he com- 

f„end, ol h,s fellow workers h,s c ^,. 

panions “Oh' my boy., my bo > sat Bol 
pur,” he would -ay to me, “I oannol b'a^the 

separation ” In every letter that I have 

received from him since, *l e , , s tranve 
eaverly ol his return lie told me a strange 
thing Ever since he left Oao 

iucrd^IdreSe'rfullnVhuTourandp^os: 
7hS b he U ha n s' -Mio^; ari each of .hem 

literary gems. But the Muse of Poetry nas 
departed for a »eason 

It is not wonderful therefore that 
to whose very soil he seems to . belong, and 
from whose very soil he seems mspir- 

deepest inspiration, should hat P 

ed in lurn by h.s music and song with 
high intensity of purpose and \>“ bI 

sciousness of its own destiny Queen 

peare did lor England ,n .he days ol Queen 
Elizabeth, Rabindranath has 'j on ' 
modern Bengal He has S"'" "f , h< . 
ion, at a supreme moment ol Ins y. 
rising hopes of l„s own people In 
country of music and art and song 


The prophetic soul of ihe mdo vo.lil 
Dreaming of things to come 

has found, at '"which 

through his poems The dream , 


Bengal is now dreaming, may not all come 

1 ho tumult and the shout.uj dies 

The captains and the k,"ss ep tat ol 

<be P^l^gma" library period IS 

country s progress , om „hiog m 't 

and luminous W , and there 

which 2 “ ” sa ' cre d sense 

» “* “"iha. God has v, tiled hi. people 
of awe, that uoa hterature to 

This power « Jt„l, people may 
create a new sp»r s Q ut , t must 

sound d° t h lt d („d.a still retains, deep 

be remembered, supreme faith 

below 'be •*«'«' !? ' ''la,* can -volt won- 

•» unseen Tha^ understood 

d '”ihVmet and sober Wes. In Bengal. 
10 ,h ,.® th al laith is slill winning US 
especially, *, a cr0 n,th ol materialism 

victories, inspiteol a g the course ol higher 

which at times r a g learnt to bcliev e 

spiritual advance qualities of the 

,:hole.hear..dly....'“S;“; o c ' t u “sh,med ro 

Bengali people, 1 j », a%e learnt to 

confess open > »V[ei ha:> been 

the^growttatsl^ordlal sympathy tmd mulual 
good-w ill 


Delhi. 


C 1 Andrews 


be cmJuJ'J 1" “*» *"*'*'* 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF HOOKS 


English 

r In ham by Ednoi 


r riu 1 

Joh ^ 

Illustrated Pp 146 

The author i< a Roman Catholic father of the 
indy of St Jo) 11 the I wtiRclisl and dales Ins book 
'om the M vsion House it '1 trandawana near Poona 
\ e had thought that as a number of the Catholic 
hutth I e would have shown some Irvcigl t into and 
ipathj 


vocation and nould hue shone better in the company 
of the Wiplwvgs and the Slcachcys A chapter headed 
Hindu Philosophy' — ‘ — * ' 


id He r of Hindui! 
written 111 a gossip), 
is (here any attempt 
Naidu is described 


absolutely nothing 
of philosophy. The kook is 
ommonplace vein and nowhere 
o be serious Mrs- Sarojonl 


ceremonials but vv c 
out and out 1 xt 
his views his book 


tof 1 d Oat lie is 1 (untie 
tnow and prejudiced in 
up with denouncing all 

Tppertan 5 to lenten India — an expression 

of which beseems to be lather fond — and ihe chroni- 
cling of small bier He chapter on Indian unrest, 
for instance is not! ng more than an account of 0 e 
change 111 the attitude of son e schoolbov s who ceased 
to come to the m ssion to ask for pictures Similarly 
the subject of the Indian Uusserah s u traduced only 
as a peg on wl icli to hang a hom l\ on the inadvisi 
bilily of Christ an nns*ionai cs counlcnanc ng 
Hinduism by attend ng their tills ous festivals the 
mission servants the farmers of \erandauana, the 
schoolboys uho cane to the Mission for pclures 
or to the church to see what was gon g on within— this 
is the environment from which l e draws the materials 
for his inferences and generihsations He says 
' People with missionary aspirations have hesitated 
to volunteer foi Indian work because they felt that 
they were not competent to grapple with the acute 
intellects and subtle ph losophy of Indian thml ers ” 

These would be missionaries were certainly wise 111 
their generation, but accoiding to our author their 
feats were groundless though tie quality (f the 
work turned out bv him shows that he at any rale 
would have done well to pay greater heed to these 
fears His outlook is distorted by the particular 
angle of vision from wl tell lie looks on men and 
things In l is pr-face he says that he has taken 
care to see that when India fully wakes up, she 
may not have any cause to utter against Englishmen 
the reproach 'you never told me' No one will 
deny that he has discharged this self imposed task 
with a zeal and an enthusiasm vvorll y of a belter 
cause 1 or he has seen defects where none exist, 
characterised as peculiarly Indian the fail ngs which 
are common to humanity , and exaggerated those 
which undoub'edly exist hs fundamental and m- 
erad cable vices Tie catalogue of evils to wl Kh 
the Indian character has been dejict-d , n this book 
as being subject is almost cndlttr — almost every 
chapter bristles with them Sonet rres le has 
followed the more insidious cour-e of damning with V1 , 

faint praise No better example tf the rant, of 

Christian charity could be found tl an this book by li TPAoer r by So 
a Christian father. He has evidently mistaken his 


true poet, but her poetry, 
luilior, is incapable of the highest 
(lights because she is handicapped by Hinduism. 
In (act Hinduism sits vs a nightmare on his bosom, 
and he is simply obsessed by it. Whatever is good, 
true and beautiful has the epithet 'Christian 
prefaced to it NS c know the extent of selfdicepuoiv 
of which Chustianity is capable, for the memory of 
Giordano Bruno and Galileo docs not prevent the 
society for the propagation of 'Christian' knowledge 
from unblushingly stamping its name on volumes on 
astronomy So keen is the analytics! faculty of the 
worthy father that while denouncing Hindu mythology 
in round terms he has at the same lime 110 hesitation 
to look forward to the day when • beautiful saints and 
angels will lake the place of the dethroned gods.’ 

The author once saw Ins village raided by the 
Police to detect the theft of a clock from the mission 
scliool and v as able to learn at first hand some of 
the dev ous methods of the Indian Police, and the 
conclusion at which he arrives is •• In the tracking 
of culpmsand die gathering of evidence, and in all 
llie preparatory works in which the police arc engaged, 
it is to be (eared that unlawful methods are still 
practised, specially 111 the more remote country 
districts Some of the European polite do not stem 
10 take much trouble to stamp out these abuses 
Tl e apparei l tendency of some English officials to 
make light of complaints does not give much room 
for hope that the evil vyslem w ill be qumkly eradi. 


1 he remarks on the rudeness of Englishmen to 
Indian gentlemen on Indian railway s and the dimmish, 
mg reputation of the Englishman for honesty and 
fair dealing show that the author’s militant Christi- 
an ty lias not altogether succeeded m killing his 
native U ndhness of heart We should have liked to 
sec more of tins kind of writing in tile book, for it 1$ 
-nugh sympathy, and sympathy alone, that a 
“ to understand and improve 


heathen Indi 

On tie whole, the book 
well have been left unwritten 

consumption and ihepromou 

we have nothing to say But the iact that even «ucn 
bocks as these which «erve no useful purpose, can 

'• a* "• d “'e 


which might very 
s meant for home 
■nary charity, 


wi gtHal Bengali of Srn 


Irons laird from 
iltS.iarna Humors 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Devi S. K takers & Co , $6 College Street, 
Calcutta 

This is a translation of Mrs Ghosal $ Bengali no 
vel. Kahn tel l he story is one o f her latest and best, 
and somewhat introspective and psy chologica! in cha- 
racter The English rendering is excellent , it is racy, 
idiomatic, eloquent, and never lialting Except for the 
Bengali expressions which occur here and there many 
would not know it to be a translation at all and jet it 
closely follows the original The binding is excellent, 
but the fetter press leaves room for improvement 
HI* The Question of Judicial and Executive Sepera - 
tton by ProjaS Chandra flitter, Vakil High 
Court Bee Press, i, Uekoor Dutt s Lane, IVelling' 
ton Square, Calcutta Price Its 2 8 o 
This is a very timely publication So far as we re 
member, the author was publicly complimented by 
Lord Islington for the scheme propounded bj him 
The essence of that scheme is (1) the recruitment of 40 
per cent , of the superior judicial service from the bar 
and the subordinate judiciary , (j) the investment of 
the subordinate judiciary with power to try criminal 
cases as well as civil suits , '3) the placing of the whole 
judicial administration under the High Court The 
author incorporates in this volume the late Mr Mon- 
golian Gbose’s pamphlet oti the evils of the com- 
bination of judicial and executive functions in the 
same officer and adds some recent cases to Mr 
Ghose’s collection Mr R C Duits scheme the 
memorial submitted to the Secretary of State by f ord 
Hobhouse and others, and Sir Harvey Adamson s 
Speech m the Imperial Council have also been given 
We trust in the next edition Mr Surendra Nath Ba 
nerjea's speech in the Supreme Council and the pro 
cceduigv of the recent Calcutta Town Hall meeting 
will be added It is worthy of note that Babu Pro- 
vash Chandra Milter has shown, district by district, 
how under his scheme of separation the cost of ad- 
ministration will be less than what it u at present 
The book, which is well bound and printed, is a very 
useful addition to our I ibrary and is not dear at the 
price 

IV The Way of Contentment Translated from the 
fapanese by Kell Hoshino (ll isdon, of the East 
Series, edited by L Crannter Byng and Dr S A 
Kapadia ) London, John Hurray, rpj j Price 2 
Shillings. 

The scries of uhich the above forms one of (he vo- 
lumes desenes to be widely known The volumes are 
nicely got up, small and handy, and the price ranges 
from one to two shillings. English literature is being 
enriched by such gleanings from all quarters of the 
globe, and one wonders when in the oriental languages 
similar collections will find a prominent place The 
book under review deals with such subjects as the 
philosophy of pleasure, social intercourse, learning, me- 
ditation, health, speech, &.C Glancing through its pages 
we find that the ideas and sentiments, though not very 
deep, have been finely expressed in popular form, and 
are calculated to help the growth of the moral Me 
Books like the present bring philosophy, which is ca- 
viare to the general, within easy reach of the busy 
roan of the world, and thus perform a very useful 
function We welcome the senes, and have no doubt 
that it will command an extensive sale. 


6 n 

' On the Relative Affinities for Cotton of the tannins 
of nutgalls, dei t Jevt, myrobolans, and sumach. " 
By J P Srtvaslava, hi Sc Tech, (Assistant 
Chemist Govt Technological Institute, Cau apart) 
Pp 33 Crown Oct Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Society of Dyers and Colorists, September 
1912 

It is a hopeful sign of live times that the Indian t$ 
forcing himself ahead even in the realm of Chemical 
Research A glance across the Year Book of the 
Indian Guild of Science and Technology would show 
the magnitude and importance of the work of Indian 
Chemists in this field The little piece of research 
work noticed here was directed towards finding out 
the suitability A the several types of tannins for dyeing 
purposes 

The prehminarv experiments in the first part show 
that temperature time and concentration of the bath 
as well as additions of various reagents play (as may 
be expected) a very important part tu the amount 
of the absorption of the tannic acid by cotton T he 
experiments in the second part refer to the absorption 
of tannin by a definite quantity of cotton from 
samples of Tannic Acid Leviss , Galls, Sumach, 
and Myrobolans , these however, being limited i n 
number and range do not permit the author to make 
any generalisations about the affinity of these tannins 
for cotton It would seem however from the table 
on p 29 that the purer the sample of the tannin and 
the higher the temperature of the bath, the larger ' 
is the percentage of the tannin absorbed The third 
part of the paper contains a description of the expert, 
ments to determine the fastness to washing and to 
light of the v am dy ed w <th the help of the different 
tannins Vo definite general statement is made 
as to fastness to washing beyond that ‘‘very striking 
results were obtained and these are best seen m the 
patterns.’' The maximum fastness to light seems 
to be given by basic colours fixed with Sumach 

One wishes that the experiments in part If and Ilf 
were more thorough and numerous to be of any 
definite practical value 

P. G. S 

The Brotherhood of Religions, by Prof T, L. Par. 
■want, M * Pp ji Price not known, 

A well written pamphlet 

77 e Church and Challenge by Mr Jamim Kan/a 
Kotr Pp is Price not known 
This essay was read at the All India Thieslic Con. 
ference held at Bankipore in 1912 

The author speaks of “ a new program and a new 
emphasis'” — of the “ Faith m the divinity of Au. 
mamty, m national solidarity and international 
righteousness ' The following sentence is very signi. 
ficaut — “Too long have »c wallowed in the glorious 
past, too long have we loitered amidst the ruins of the 
old, too long has e we waited on God’s Grace 1 * 

Italics ours 

The Second Annual Report of the Depressed Clone * 
Mission Society, Madras. Pp 14 
It is the report cf 1 he work done by the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society of Madras during the fourteen 
months ending 31st December 1911. During this 
period the Society maintained five schools with a total 
number of 169 pupils on the rolls Of these 169, 119 


Pot- 
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pup Is are Pariahs or Panchamas, 31 Cliucllcrs or 
shoemakers and l 3 Barbers f he schools are manag- 
ed b\ seven teachers and the Society has also two 
whole time u orkers • 1 he Society has now to incur 
an expense of Rs 75 per mensem tor the pay of the 
school teachers and allowance paid to whole time 
workers rent and other charges, and unless this 
amount could be raised by regular membership sub 
scnptions it willbedifficultto earn on the work already 
undertaken not to speak of extending the work by 
open ng more schools in response to applications re 
ceived from other localities and in tram ng avid stcur 
ing the serv ces of some more whole time workers 
Moreover \v til the exception of the \ vasarpady 
School vlnch is held in a temporarv tiled shed built by 
the Comm ttee, all the other schools are accon 
modated n rented buildings which is not at all a satis 
factors arrangement and the society is anxious 10 con 
struct decent school houses for them which 1 1 them, 
stives would be attractive to these poor people 
These and other demands on the Soviet) s resources 
could be met only by the hearty co operation of the 
publ c and it is earnestl) hoped that such co-operation 
u 11 be forthcoming 

All contribute is will be received by Mr H Bala 
krishna Rao B a b ■ q, Anna Pillai Street G T 
Sladrai 

Mvhfah Ch Ghosh 
Sanscrit and English 
Maku'a baitdho With an Fnglish ‘ranslatl >1, hy 7 
V barasmiha Chanar Sanskr t Pandit Pres, 
deary College Madras Pf 1S+3S Prut net 
knojin 


The book is written partly in verse and parti) in 
prose in the st) le of Champa Kajyas in Sanskrit the 
subiect being the coronation of the h nperor at the city 
of Delhi 

Mauesu Cm Guosii 


Bengali 

1 Arab Jattr It that (History of tht A rail) I 'ol l I 
6 y %haik Reajud tin Ahmed Brahnio Minion Press 
sit Cornsalhs Street Calcutta Price Rs »«»» o 

Pf 3*9 

We sincrrrl) welcome this attempt to popularise 
Amir All s 'A short history of the Saracens of whch 
the book under review 11 a translation The style is 
chaste and simple, and we congratulate the transUlor 
on the performance The tp sode of the Saracens 
forms a glorious chapter in Mahomedan history, of 
which all oriei lal nations may well be proud It is 
very desirable that the h story of the Abbaside and 
Ommeyade Cal phs and the grand achievements of the 
Arab race in Bagdad, Cordova, Granada and Cairo 
should be widely known among the prcple of India 

I he present book will supply that want, so far as 
Bengal is concerned \\ e wish it every success 
If Sadhu Bhasa bon am Chaltta Bhasa (classical 
versus coll guial style) by Professor Lais t Kumar 
Bat erjea 1119B S frur annas tvo 
This is a reprint of a paper read in the Calcutta 
Univcrsil) Institute In it tie author Lises a lucid 
awd at times, humorous exposition o ( the relative 
s of Sanskrit* and common Bengali words, and 


incidentally d w ells 




fort gn words in the Bengali language The conclu- 


sion to which he arrives is erne to which ever) «*vsan- 
able man is sure to subscribe, via, that a judicious 
admixture of both the classical and colloquial styles is 
necessary to make the language forceful and expres- 
sive, but that the degree of success which is likely to 
attend the ai tempt must depend on the individuality 
of the writer 

III Khukura sir Diary (The diary of my little 
girl J Binodini Devi. Price annas taetje Kunta 
line Press, Boubaear Street, Calcutta 
The handsome coier, the beautiful le'terpress, and 
the excellent illustrations, arrest the eye, but the con- 
tents aie as noiel as the get 'ip is attractive The 
authoress gnes herein an unvarnished account of the- 
daily life of her little daughter — her work and play, 
her thoughts and ideas, her feelings and sentiments, 
passiovs and jealous cs in a word, the evolution of her 
mind judging fro n the photographs, the subject of 
the study seems 10 have been brought up in a luxuri- 
ous Bengali household in the United Provinces, and 
the mother must have had ample leisure, besides 
ab lily and aptitude to study the life of her child in 
the way she has dmie Appropriately enough, Babu 
Vbinas Chandra Bose, Secretary to the Calcutta 
rroebel Society writes the foreword The little book 
is a pioneer in the field of vernacular kindergarten 
literature and we hope it will open the way to a better 
knowledge of <he scientific melhod of child study now 
in vogue in the West 

Pol 

Gujarati 


bliatt 1 / A Professor of Philosophy, Bahartddin 
College Junagadh Printed at tht Rajkot 
Printing Press, pp jjj Thick Cardboard Price 
Re 1 0 0(1913) 

This book is the first fruit of the action contemplated 
by the third Gujarati Sahitya Panshad held at Raj. 
kol prof Bliatt s name is a sufficient guarantee of 
tne work being aecurale, interesting, and informative. 
There is no such book at present existing m Gujarati 
it is an original production based on standard works in 
rnglistv and supplemented by the author 5 own views 
on (he Consliiuiion of the present Government of India, 
as formulated aud WLularUed by stat.st.es. Each and 
every department of the Government of India, from 
M-nta' of the Secretary of State to the Sanitary 
^ifiH l V Drpa ', ,n ' Cm5 - ha5 10 * separate cbaptcV 
n^ „ C c P ° pu,ar « is a pleasure to 

Si^saesair5rt*s 

as It.e informal ion collected from many authoritative 

"SicVS : i*-? “”i"“ “»a 

trouble of refertn« lhe "«*»** and 


Bh 


b U: Soctetj/.r 

and corny, I fj by Bh.kshu *4 w ''T'* 

at the Diamond / 11 4 W*«nd«»and, printed 

4...U ' ■it ?/"’""* Or,,, a., i 

>"<1 h „, i„„ 



NOTES 


utilised in this compilation, which is a collection of the 
lues of Indian Heroes Kana Pratap, Maharaja 
Shuaji, Pruhiraj, Rajnsinha, and other well-known 
kings, ministers and general*,— forty four in number— 
haie I heir Ines recorded here, by a lowng hand, m 
simple language It is the first part of what one 
might call an Indian Book of Golden Deeds The 
preface is indeed thoughtfully written and the sugges- 
tion made there, that the rising generation of b 0 y s 
should be fed on such tales of heroism instead of on the 
stones of wild birds and animals, is well worth const 
deration. 

( 1) A life of the Ki"g Emperor and Queen Empress 
hy Amrai Lai Sundarji Padhtar, published Ar the 
same Scent). Pp. 114 cloth -bound, price Re o 4 o 

(2) ChhotuM Pad bod hi n 1 puhluhel by Ditto 
Pp. (03, cloth bound, frue Re a 4-0 (tgc r) 

(j) Vairag)* Bodh Kavya, pubhshei by ditto Cloth 
bound, Pnce Its 0-4-0. (1913) 
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(4) \aval Hatha Sangraha, published by ditto Pp. 
120 L loth bound Price he. 0-4 a (* 9 * 1 ) 

All these four publications are useful. The first is 
very attractively written in the author s usually happy 
st)le, which nevcrfails to interest the reader The second 
is a reprint of sacred poems of a Gujarati poet who 
died only three years ago, and who had acquired some 
reputation as one 11 bo wrote on the fines of the old 
Gujarati poets The thud is a reprint of a poem by 
Katneshwar, a well known pupil of Purnanand, one of 
the best classical poets of old Gujarat I he last is a 
translation of *e\eral short stones — Manoranjak 
Vartaiab — in Marathi and the easy style of the trans- 
lator furnishes entertain in g reading, special!) as llie 
stories deal with ihe domestic side of a Hindu's fife. 
In all these publications wc have seen one objection- 
able feature it is that of interspersing reading matter 
—the text of the book — with advertisements 0/ other 
books. This greatly detracts from the merit of the book 
as the attention of the renter becomes othcnusc occu- 
pied, and he misses either the point of the story or the 
point of the adverliscmcrt 

K M. J. 


NOTES 


The political condition of Bombay in 
the latter end of the last century 

In the seventies and eighties of the last 
century no other province of India was so 
conspicuous for political activities as the 
Presidency of Bombay. the galaxy of 
brilliant men who then created and control- 
led public opinion in that presidency had 
not many equals in other parts of this vast 
country. The Parsis, Marathi*, Guzcratis 
and even Sindhts, all joined hands together 
for the political welfare of their com- 
mon mother land. It was this state of 
affairs which made Major l.vans Bell 
write: — 

" Western India is inure decided and more ready 
titan Bengal to appropriate 1 ibcral principles and 
method*, and much more likely Co initiate a ‘cfious 
and writ-organised movement against inequalities of 
race. There are gt-egraph cal ard, above at), histori- 
cal conditions tint place the venire of pclucal thought 
and action nraitr to tl c enus of Bombay and Poona 
than to Calcutta or any place in the rorth of India 

“The last el spirts of •clf-dcvtlrpmcni and self* 
dependence in India teferg to tie Western region 
The Mai ratta Ccrdcdciauon etrartrpaied the fin dus 
ard extinguished Mussulman demmation, de*»cytrt 
the Mogul I n pne and vtt up rclgtous and Heul 
Iclciarcr tun tie t -tile of f’amput »a* a triumph 
and a glorv fer the Mahr.tlas. 1 hey fought »i> the 


cause of 'India for the Indians while ihe Great 
Mohammedan Princes of Dc’Jtr, of Oude and the 
Deccan stood aside, intriguing and trimming And 
though the Maftrattas were defeated, the victorious 
Afghans retired, and never again interfered m the 
affairs of India Hie Mahratlas did more, — they 
lifted the cold shade of aristocracy and caste from the 
ranks of the people 1 ticy opened a career to talent, 
irrespective of birth and creed High commands, the 
first places in council, great c-tatt*. even sovereignties, 
fell to men of humble origin Moslems were welcomed 
to comradeship on equal terms Brahmins were pre- 
ferred for their capacity , not merely for thtif caste, and 
had to prove their capacity, in defiance of tradition 
and scripture, hy leading -rmics to the field Mah- 
ratta campaigns and conquests brought the more dis- 
tant parts of the continent closer together, and nude 
their tribes and their languages mutually known. 

“from the very fact of its comparative prosperity 
under the Permanent isclllrmenl, and the Urge in- 
fluence of us wealths landlord*, political activity m 
Bengal, especially in C ilcuifa, has hitherto been 
chtfly concentrated on ns tool a Hairs and interests 
Gmeraf criticism of finti-h rule, on an extended f eld, 
and from Imperial points of view, lias iiccupied f »r 
more attention in \\eslrtn India In Poona, ife 
capita! nf the i’rislisis and in Bombay, the great 
centre of commerce and finance for tie Deccan, 
Gueerat, MaJaa. and the Central States the interrup- 
ted woiV of the Mshrtlla Confederation is earned on 
ly rren I ke CfjJibliai N’awojt and hi* disotrtev In 
the proceeding* of ihe Poona Smajtmk ‘*aU-a, arul 
of the several Assoc -at 00 s in Bombay, Indian* ate 
ca.led to urn ed and cot.cemd action in pt. i>cj, and 
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strictures are constantly published in general agree* 
merit with those of General Briggs' work on the I and 
Tax • * proving to i demo istrition the inordinately 
expensive and exhaustive nature of ilnlish ad nintstra- 
tion Nor is the more det cate question of its exclusive 
and scornful character kept quite out of s ghl 
Memoir of Central John Briggs by Major Evans 
belt Lon ion Chat to and Windus, Picea lilt) 
n8 S Pp %14 — JJt> 

It was in the fitness of things that the 
Indian National Congress saw the light of 
the day in that presidency 


Bombay evidence before the Public 
Service Commission of 1886 87. 


Under these circumstances, the evidence 
of witnesses from the Bombay Presidency 
who appeared before the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 87 was more thorough 
than that tendered in other provinces of 
India Even the Anglo-Indians of Bombay of 
those days were not so hostile to the aspira- 
tions of young India as they are now Ex 
tracts from the evidence of a few represent- 
ative Bombay ites of those days show how 
they understood the necessity of the wider 
employment of their countrymen in the 
higher posts of trust and responsibility 
Most of the witnesses were opposed to the 
Statutory Civil Service The most notable 
instance of a witness favoring it was Mirza 
Abbas All Beg, C S 1 , at present one of the 
members of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India’s council— but at that time hold 
mg the post of Karbhari of the Janjira Stale 
According to him, the Mahomedans approv- 
ed of the Statutory Civil Service on the 
following grounds — 


(a) * That it safeguards the interests of all sections 
ol the community by cl ecking the undue preponder- 
ance of any 01 e casle in the public Verv ce 

(i) That aptitude to pass a competitive examination 
is not necessarily in exhausliv e test of fitness for the 
public service 

(c) lhat some of tl o<e sect ons of ll c Ind an com. 
muntyvvlo have developed a peculiar aptitude for 
passing examinations have not to ai y considerable 
extent, given proofs of such high qualn cs as breadth 
and liberality of v ie» , force ai d firmness of character 
freedom from casle prejudices and social restraints' 
moral and pliy s eal courage etc, which are requisite 
in filling with efficiency and impartiality h gh adin ms- 
trative posts 

(<0 Hat if the d sc re I on of Government be faith 
exercised, the existing system provides for the selection 
of the fittest persons of all nat o mimes 
(*) That experience would lead the Mahomedans 
to \ ew with distrust and alarm any scheme of recruit' 
ment for the covenanted civil service calculated to giv« 
unfair advantages to any particular sections of the 


community, so lung as conflicting interests and caste 
prejud ccs continue to exist m Indii, and t hit in the 
interest of equal justice to all races and cretd* it is 
desirable and politic to impose adequate checks on the 
monopoly of the Civil administration of the country by 
my one section of British subjects " 

Sir M. Bhownagree’s evidence. 

Sir Martcherjee Bhovvnagrce had not 
then entered Parliament in the Conserva- 
tive interest or even been knighted As a 
protegee of Mr Dadabltat Naoroji, his 
political views were identical with those 
of the grand old man of India and his 
evidence before the Commission strongly 
supported the claims of ihe educated Indians 
to high posts m the service of the country. 
He said — 


It is felt that [lie limit of age up to which the 
cand dales are allowed lo go in for the competition 
is much loo low • * I can speak from experience 
and siy lhat in some cases while they are going 
through 0 tir probational course they fa 1 to realise 
to what important sphere they have been admitted, • * 
\ not her reason for which dissatisfaction is felt wilh 
the ex sting system of rccru iment is that tie fresh 
Civilcn from England is absolutely given no oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted w it'll the character, 
modes of thought and the customs of the people 
over whom he has to rule and among whom he has 
to live all through his active 1 fe From the first day 
of his putting foot on Indian soil he enjoys an 
isolation which is ill calculated to make up for this 
want of knowledge of the people, and it is not until 
lie ha, finished half bis service, and in «omc cases not 
even then that he learns enough of their feelings 
and thoughts to estaolish a 1 eallby understanding 
between his own views and theirs. Tl ey do not 
understand one anotl er for many years, and it IS lo 
this circumstance could be often traced the un 
popularity of many officers and the discontent of 


people ir 

The question 

by Mr Crosthwaite 


pointedly put to him 


on would lead to 
nlhe Serviced" 

In reply he said — 

coumr°, S5lb L y ,'7 he pre . sent **»« ot education in the 
rreDonitera Ut i clfa,l i n °t opposed to such a 
notmken t!t Ce ' bccau f se 1 think that U ose who have 
them | n ^ ge ° f ,1,e cduca ‘>ooal facilities offered 

1 h™ e „ aWtM ‘ em “ h £S 10 ,hank for ‘heir exclusion 
su led ,o „ni , b no ^onwhy a system which is 

.W„,„. d rs„ 


This answer did rot sattsfv Mr 
up felon ,1,Uv„„=« 

Stet b i " b ‘" ■» »■' pan J ab 

Ha, c Joa , ookcd at lhe mai|cr ir _ n p[minc|al 
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point o£ view and considered " h ether it would be 
wise to place Bengalis or Madrasis in charge of 
Punjab districts, for instance? 

Mr. Mancherjee’s reply so much non- 
plussed Mr. Crosthwaite, that the latter 
had no more courage to put any more 
questions to him. The witness said — 

“ Certain!*, and, more, it will liave a very salutary 
effect on India by awakening; alt classes, to the benefits 
of education and disahusing their minds of the idea 
that the Government is prepared to accord them 
certain privileges to which they hate no fair claim 
So Mr. Crosthwaite did not succeed in 
arousing m the breast of Mr Mancherjee 
feelings of interprovincial jealousy against 
Bengalis and Madrasis 

The late Mr. Telang's evidence. 

The late Honble K. V. Telang was an 
important witness before the Commission 
He was very searchingly examined by Mr 
Crosthwaite. He was in favour of Simul- 
taneous examinations So Mr Crosthwaite 
put him the question — 

'' 3 S 4 1 In 18^4 I ord Macaulay s Committee were 
of opinion that the best, the most liberal, and the 
most finished education to be procured in England 
® necessary qualification for admission to the 
Cml Service Do Indian Schools and Colleges at 
present supply an education of so high a standard 7 ' 
fn answer, Mr. 1 elang said — 

" I do not think tliat Indian Schools and Colleges 
can at present supply * the best, the most liberal, and 
the most finished education to be procured tn 
England ’ But is such an education now insisted on 
as a necessary qualification for admission to the Civil 
Sen ice I It seems to me impossible to say that it is, 
having regard to the class of persons whom the 
competition in England is now sending out to India 
And one has only got to read the recent Blue books 
on the ‘age question’, and especially the opinion of 
rrolessor lowett therein stated, to see that at all 
events under the operation of the last change of rules, 
now especially objected to. and, 1 would add, even 
M , " e .P rcv,0U S changes in the limit fixed by Lord 
Macaulay s Committee, such an education as is 
referred to in the question has not been ’ a necessary 
qualification for admission to the Civ it Seri ice, ana 
nas in fact not been acquired by many of those who 
have entered that Service. * 

Then he was asked . — 

"*54-r* Do you consider that Indian Schools at 
present deielcp the force of character and other 
qualities required for English administration 7 " 

M*. Telang’s ansn er was . — 

There are two or three instances of a 
remarkable character within my own knowledge of 
arose 3“*^ UCS di«played when die occasion 

In reply to the question jf there were 


677 

“ any objections on political or adminis- 
trative grounds to open competition m 
India,’ Sir 7 elang said — 

As regards ad ministrauve objections 1 can see none 
except this which l have heard made, that the people 
of certain province.-, nould not like to be goierned by 
people of certain other proi nices and suJi a result 
may arise uncier die operation of the competitive sj s* 
tern I have not seen anv evidence to satisfy me that 
this objection, comes really from the peopfe supposed 
to harbour the feeling here indicated I lie objection 
itself and others ol a kmdred nature, when they have 
Come to m> notice have emanated frequently from 
men who believe in the old pr nciple of Divide and 
rule I am not therefore inclined on the informa- 
tion available to me to attach much we ght to this 
objection The Bengalis are supjtosed to be despised 
by people of other Provinces than their ovvn But 
we have not had many officers in Western India who 
have obtained the genuine friendship of the people 
amongst whom they have lived and worked in a great- 
er degree than Mr Saly endranath Tagore \\hcn 
many years ago he was supposed to have incurred the 
displeasure of the Government of the day in the di$- 
cliarge of Ins duty great sv mpathy w vs felt and pub- 
licly expressed for Inm 111 all quarters 1 grant at once 
that it will be an evil both political and administrative, 
if 1 1 any Prov wee the people of it come to be exclud- 
ed or practically excluded from Us administration. 
But it appears to me, that the true remedy for this 
result, in so far as an open Competition 111 India 
tends to produce it, is to be looked for not in with- 
holding that measure of general justice but in remov- 
ing any extraneous obstacles or disadv images which 
may render ns operation in special instances undesirable 
or productive of evil * * If this is done, the evil is 

minimised by being confined within narrow limits of 
time while on the other hand the operation of the 
general rule will tend to weld together the various Pnj. 
virccs of the Empire— an advantage, in my judg- 
ment, alike to the rulers and the ruled 

Tiie evidence of Professor Nacgamvvafa. 

The evidence of Professor Kava<jt Dada- 
bhat Naegamwala of the College of Science, 
Poona, was also very important. He 
said — 

“I think it v»i)l not be difficult to understand and 
to appreciate the dissatisfaction winch is felt with the 
existing system of recruitment for the Covenanted 
Civil bervice- • * The Indian lad commences his 
English alphabet at an age when the English boy be- 
gins to conjugate his first set of Latin nouns. The 
Indian is thus practically put behind his English Com- 
petitor by sbme eight y ears in the acquisition and use 
of the most essential weapon of offence and defence 
at the Competition, and at the same time his cliances 
of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of an extra language, 
vie Latin, by the age of nineteen are greatly reduced. 

At the Competition, therefore, with the maximum age 
at nineteen, tne native youth is so severely handicap- 
ped by the neccssarv conditions of the examination 
that it is a marvel if he succeeds * • * 

“ To make the programme one of equal difficulty 
both for English and Jnd an candidates il»d be fur » 
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r necessary to rai e (lie total number of marks in 
Sanskrit and Arabic to that assgned for 1 at in and 
Greek In making this recommendation I think it 
necessary to refer to the objections which hate been 
taken to il as infringing the punciple of competition 
It will l think be sufficient to state that the 
op mon expressed by the Earl of Kimberley is agmist 
the weigl t of authority of some of the most learned 
Or cntal so ants m Europe who hold that the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic as mstiuments of mental train- 
ing and culture is in no way inferior to that of cither 
Latin or Greek and ihis has lately met with a pracu 
cal recog niton from the Unnersit es of Oxford Cam 
bridge and I ondon But t ord Kimberley has also 
remarked — 

For mathematics several Name races have 
great capacity and tf Arabic and Sanskrit have given 
to il en the marks novi allotted to Greek and Latin, 
the Examination would be jery fat or able to \ olives 
of India 

If tl e noble ex Secretary of State means by 
this that some of tl e races of India have a great 
er aptitude and capacity for mathematics than ihe 
Engl sh and tl at an equalisation of inarl s in tl e 
Oriental and European classics would put them on a 
more favorable bass than Englishmen 1 for one 
would most huntity beg leave to express my dissent 
from such an opm 01 ’ 


The late Mr A T Crawford's evidence. 

T he notorious Civilian bribe taker, the 
late Mr A l Crawford, was also a wit 
ness before the Commission He was after 
all sympathetic towards the people of this 
country He advocated the raising; of age 
for the Indian Civil Service candidates 
He said — 


As to age 1 believe it is to tlie interest of the 
administration and to Lnglish and Native voullis 
alike that the mmimu n and maximum ages should be 
raised to from twenty to twenly tl rec, so that s iccess 
ful competitors may complete their education ai Ox 
ford or Cambridge 1 attach the greatest impoilancc 
to this* • The Lull Service Examination is so severe 
that tie preparation commonly breaks down even tl e 
strong English lads competing at the prc*cnt reduced 
age and the reduction for oft slated reasons is frit as a 
real grievance by Naliv c parents I myself have sent 
three sons to compete and *pcvk « nil some experience 
• As to subjects the Ind an classics Arabic, Persian 
and Sanskrit, should I think, xs do most Native* 
rank as h gh as l aim and Greik 

Mr Justice Jardine’s evidence. 

The “ dynamic force of the gate keepers 
of India” was not recognised by the civi- 
lians of the eighties as it is novv for reasons 
of political expediency The Hon'ble J 
Jardine, C S, Judge, High Court, Bombay 
said : — 


Tt tre is a cry thi 

M u'Salmans from 
Government of u c las 
rrv ce was generally 


I the Hindus are ousting il e 
employment but under the 

Pcshwa Baji Kao I believe the 

II ndu In a repent of Ciptam 


Pottinger, Collector of Uimednagar, dated 1822, l 
find it stated, that when that Prince came to Nasik 
the Mussatmans had to 1 cep in their own quarter 
even the Kan shut h mself up with his family. In 
other parts of India the opposite conditions seem to 
have existed in 1S52 the year in which an Act was 
passed to allow Un covenanted Deputy Collectors to 
be enployed in the presidency of Bombay l n 
Chapter 7 pvge 291 of ‘Modern India,' Sir C 
Campbell writes — 

'I here a e many highly respectable Mahomedan 
farm! es whose only profession is service, and who are 
very willing to serve us, and as they are the most 
educated Names and the mo*t gentlemanly and well- 
mannered accord ng to our ideas, they have in the 
first instance been most frequently employed But 
on the other hand, there is a very rising class of 
Hindus pr ncipally of the writer and mercantile class- 
es who have sprung from Live lowest grades in our 
offices liav e acquired great official talent and skill, 
have no reminiscences of former greatness, and are 
exclusively devoted to our service They are not such 
respectable gentlemanly looking men as the Maho- 
nvedans but are n fact very often lie best nvn of 
t> smess when II ere is serious hard work 10 be done 
and if they conduct themselves well in their prosperilt, 
ihev im> 111 the e id have tl c best of it ” 

A "Jungly Sabeb’s” evidence. 

There was one Jungly Snheb, that is, a 
rarest officer, a man of hardly much edu- 
cation, who wanted to exclude the natives 
of this country from all posts of honor, trust 
and responsibility. The president, Sir 
Charles Auchison, a*ked him — 


I suppose you kno v. that your scheme of excluding 
Natives fioin the Public Service could not be carried 
out without repealing the Act of |S 0 3 ’’ 

In answer he said —“I am aware of 
that ” 1 hen lie was asked — 


‘No tl al is why I say tl e existing arrangements 
siouin continue That arrangement saltshes the 
provisions of lie law 

Enough has been said to show ihe impor 
tant evidence of a few of the Bombay 
witnesses Space does not permit us to give 
r? l j a ^\ S * r v. ,n llle evidence of Uanade, 
Dadabha. Naoroji, Ual Gangadhar Tilal, 
Manchery, Pestonj. Khaicghat, Vaman Abaji 
Modak and several others who advanced 
Ind ’"S r «sons for the w.der employment of 
Indians to the public service of their coun- 

Rabindra Nath Tagore on Race Conflict. 

Ihe following extract from a letter of 
‘he poet ,0 the Rev C T Andrews throws 



0;9 


jp.it some human or 

Iu[lherl , s h t on .he remarkable paper or, 

“Race Conflict” which was printed in the national cUnne 1 a , 1 here After this book 

: ?K= ir ^ s=nz: ^ 


» n imeSa^urSX\hraWom of the .pint of The.r ..nagmuo^nd nie^o q{ a quallty unllke 

and men are suit u« . ocwled w ,ih a nairow feeling and sp riiua y lhe | as , generation 

antagonism winch has , be .. oc h difficulties are an) thing we hase had m i f th rand to say they 
senument of nat.onalit) . "Xr V best power indeed one a, tempted to that hate 


aisEfttSSj-is, 

works of superficial «P«nmen« • V *1 Pg* » sk and ^le t „e message they bear to the 

broaden f » l.auon “ ‘ d b ° 0k 

t^P — ‘ "" ^ ‘ — 

..,^ c 0 £o7de^ 

leads to the harmony of lose quoting the finest patriot s ° n ,8^ 

Rabindranath Tagore. , evrr remember to h »« a „ d , he h „ d „ 

A. .w rsf Rev C. F Andrews where the mind is without 


Rabindranath Tagore. , ever remember and the h cad ,s 

s . r i-,_ Q t i? ev C. F Andrews where the mind is without 

iss « s prbhrb"» R «;«»»:"^vS" ‘sSnssns— ^ ^ 

ol llie Cclnc Revival, ,md I agom 'ra» ol rarron to not lo.l the 

no. onlv a great poet -.1 not the grer et " ot Je.d Ink, 

poet at the present time “uherc lhe mind » M '“•““I time .. tonvnr- 

l',t,r Crld”-« a„ over .rJ-tf^JSS. m, Utto. m, 
Bengal ” , . , ,_„i country awake 

Mr UnJcr-becretary Montagu has sai rfte C Me says 

that Rabindranath is dome tncalcu n-.s is the real thing Of course, m tic Iransla. 

good to India by teaching bean,,, lore, J ^ ei^dS in“ rtS’da 5Si™ 
religion and patriotism. ,1 almost all the rhyt , . .1 _ on ,iml assure 

Every newspaper and renew m England «»>»■"« 

“!^,ani:,, h ”^c» = 

?hem alWould regm,/ ar'o.unre Rev.ern « 

ing in the Iltbbert Journal the R work of Mr ra {*,°‘.i ln(r „hich lias upon it the imprint 
translation o! the Gitayah of Rabindranath, the common, someth g h ^ (# n „ af „ ld lo 
Mr. T. \V. Rolleston remarks £[. ’TsSnt who dares to mingle •■* """?!“" 

Ww works of poetry published m Lnghshdmmg h f«nng^ defilement from^hem 

recent > ears has e made so deep an “ ‘ and a pec «, the . cry clo^ncss * whose co^ ^ ^ 

minds of thoughtful readers as J ' author I-artl» Wl * *“™ lhe Eternal \er uc*, the LxerUstmg 

translations lrom lhe Bengali, made U> me « nun s S»«p *re U* tolcJ He make* the 

Irom hi* own published writings Womesakmd kca, and the grap , ^ small, and jctlc 

ll would not be surprising if this book becomes a k roos , cf *hal ** **"**'£„- I fa- Itas the oulloch 
of landmaik ... our literature, because it » •"* « ‘ ™ makes l fc itself seem*. W » , , loraas a 

frst and finest expression* of pu^e fd c4 the great the M ^le 'g ^ M lU , lJia . 

which Jw»> 0 u reeded for its passion and its m p r K crop.» and of 1 ranc.s o» 

the attachment to •ome mtermedate object, so ^ 
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tender love of Nature in hei'df which is the gift of 

the Renaissance 

“Poel>\ A Magazine ol Verse” writes — 

It may be that alien hands will uncover the new 
treasure, that in this twentieth century welter 
of nations the beaut) of the hnghsh la iguage 
must be re discovered by some Russian imm grant 
or some traveler from Turkestan Today it is 
not a poet o( Anglo Saxon race but a Hindoo 
with dnsnalory power vn English who Ivas live keenest 
vision of the new beaut) and the 1 idlest modern 
message not on!) for the millions alio speak his 
mother tongue but also for those far-scattered millions 
who carrv Shakespeare s mother longue mer the 
world 1 1 the great achievement of the twentieth 
Centura is to be its making friends of Eas* and West 
it mav be that lltc nnc most important episode of 
England s rule over Ind a will be the teaching of her 
language 10 Rabindranath Tagore 

It mav be premature to express an opinion found- 
ed targets upon still unpublished translations from 
the Bengali Bui this Hindoo shows us how provin 
cialwcarc Tngland and America are 1 tile mentis 
annexed corners of 0 e ancient earth and iheir poets 
should peer out over seawalls and race walls and 
pride walls and learn their own littleness and the 
bigness ol the world 

India antf Ireland 


In the course ol the lecture on Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, referred to above, Mr W. 
B Yeats said * — 


There w .s a curious re'cmUancc between the con 
dmon cf India toda) and the coiiduon of Ireland 
and he tho tidit the movemci l in India, control cd by 
Its mlcUcciu il spirit* should point a moral for lieland 
Beautiful native crafis lud given vva> 10 Fnglivh mil 
the language to a great extent had been destroved 
In India, as m Ireland I nglish was more the vehicle 
ol teaching in the schools, with strange results upon 
■ie boy*. 11 ere was a grevt pol Inal struggle going 


n Indn, as there hvd lien 
X liad Us good and Us baa side 
„ iileried to the woik of I 
mtthods, said tlial they should 


Ireland tin 
les Mr \ e . 


Irishmen give expir'sion 
out ill nl n g of niter u r i 


bjects Thai 




» hav 


moogst 


poetc) <f Kilmdra 1 „ 

the people of li dia I he leading motives of lagorc. 
poetry and tl e manner in whu.li he turned away from 
politics was something cf lie «ame impulse which 
actuated the Gaelic t evgue and tl eir woik m the 
Abbey 1 Wane. He found that wlien they were 
attempting to speak li gh things, and sincere things, 
and at the same lime carry on a political hie sooner 
or later lies gave up the sinceic things and h gh 
things and the) spoke exped cr t things. At the same 
time, he w VS not condemning politics, which had been 
necessar) 10 Inland, »» well as to India. (Hear, 
hear). 


Df. Sun-Yat-Stn,— the w ell-knov\ n Chinese 
leader, ha* communicated an intetcaU 


ing forecast of the future of his country 
to the New York Outlook He savs: — 

The general state of aff urs in China to-da) is much 
better than under the old regime, the country is more 
united than former!) . Under the old regime China 
was alvvavs in disorder , now communication is belter 
between live different parts of the comitr) and between 
China and other countries, and this has resulted in 
grcall) unifying our country. Now if there is fight- 
ing in owe part of live counts) , it vs known all over 
China the whole country knows w hit is going on. 

Increase of New si Areas 
Since the Revolution llicic hive sprung up some- 
thing like 1 mvn daily newspapers, ns against 40 or 50 
prcviouslv and some yevrs ago there were even less, 
and those only in scapoit touns 1 he telegraph sys- 
tem is spread ov cr a much greater territory , and news 
IS earned all oier the cojntry to every village as the 
blood is carried to the parts ol tl e body . 

That there is v greater unity in China i> proved by 
the strength of the inti opium movement, i movement 
which could not have been carried on toanvuhcre 
near the present extent of co-operation and effective- 
ness in former dav s 1 lie Chinese all seem to re- 
spond to the general national movements of the- 
country 

TuLCATION AM) Pj!OGRE«S. 


• lit v-mnese arc very eager 10 gel an euucation, anu 
every child th it has any chvi ce at all to go to school 
docs so I here is no need for compulsory education. 
. The progress of educvtion n very rapid, and we are 
now considering and planning a publ c school system 
for lie country The prospects of Christianity are 
much better now than under the old order There are 
* ST 1 r\ an> ri,m,nn mcn 1,1 ll,e Government 
.. ' f Chinese people to day aic prospering financi- 
ally thry understand agr culture better, and are m- 
trodiicng new means of development of industry. 
Ibcre is V greater freedom fordcvelopnicnHh.11 hefore. 
During it, c past two yevrs the wealth of tie people 
his increased, though the Government itself is poor. 

I would say (hit political progress in Cll in is going 
on vs rapidly as is wise J think thvt China will 
become a great nation through the development of 
her people under popular msiuuno. s We expect to 
remain peacdul unless foiced to war l>) the Powers. 
Tile \ellow Peril is created bs the Western nations, 
rreli'ir? 'u- b ? X* 8 ®* »’*r.l unless the West 
creates It. w c do not bclwve m the partition of China. 

Relation with Japan. 

. —Vr l-nJit nbiiw hM. l.„. 

al, J*, 1 "r," r'p Ws*** »m 

x-iuna U is best lor both countries as will as for the 
dcvtlop hcr'clT'" Ct " na *° ** lt(t aIone *° 

% ktst Z n “P "r “ h tt 

psiias 

ETUtm 5V" T 

has recognised Mongolia inslead of H ^ c . h 
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before China As long as China is not recognised. no 
other Power can say anything about Mongolia, and 
the aggressive Powers ire now free to do am lhm„ they 
|,ke m China, anil are aiming at the partition of the 
country When live Powers agree among tl vein selves 
to recognise Clnm. they will do so together but 
meantime some of them are doing their best to deb) 
such recognition b nghnd seems to be looking to the 
settlement of the status of libet Trance will folio v 
the lead of Russia Germany is favourable to recogm 
lion, I think, and will aU with the United States and 

J Tdo not expect that ’the popular movement w ill 
receive any senous set-back , 1 expect it to ma e 
steady progress towards acomp'ete reorganisation of 
all parts of China „ 

The Napoleonic Ideal of Education. 

Tlte following extract affords materials 
for campartson between the Napoleonic 
ideal of education and the education which 
is given under official control in India — 

'* Having undertaken ihc task of policing the 
sout, the stale did not shrink from the duty of 
mg the mind In ev ery lycee [ school ] there 

was the same programme of studies the «amc hours, 
the same books in the library, the same nnutar) 
uniform 'There will never,' said Napoleon be a 
fixed po meal slate of things in this country unit 
have a body of teachers instructed on established 
pnnq pies. So long as t .e people are not taug it 
Irom their earl est years whetlicr they 
republicans or roy alists Clin inns or infidels, 
state cannot properly be called a najion j 
political and moral sciences were the alcohol wl KS 
went to the brains of rhetoricians and journ ihsts, live 
came c4 disorder and inconvenient cur iomIj >• 

too, unless properly wtlllcn under Government dircc 
was a dviigcous^ instrument of e location 
mat.es on the other hand, were safe and useful, 
medicine indispensable, the ph) sic it sciences „„ 

The University of France created [bj N.p°fc«0 »'* 
March 17, iSo3 was to create and administer 
public, and to authorize and supervise the 
schools ri e programme of university studies uen fc 
designed to tram citizens of a particular ‘JP®’ , 

as much a matter of state concern as the sanil 
the barracks or the inspection of ammunition h . 
mountings. But tins educational control was 1 
to the reeds o! the upper claws. The .hole fe d cl 
primary education was still left to voluntary e • , 
it is a sound instinct of despotism to neglect 1 c 
canon of the masses. *-B by I roiessor 
IK A. I- bisher, Lecture 11, page* 3^-> } 

A Hindu Cltiien of the U. S A 
In the British cotomes Indians arc deme 
entrance except as indentured ,abQr ' r 
That a Hindu young man named Akshay 
Kumar Mazumdar has been a lowed to Be- 
come a nuturalizcd citizen of the Uni e 
btates or America appears like a strea 
bghltn the darkness. But even this «»»« 
fact will not give unalloyed pleasure 


friends of humanity For this young 
Hindu has been naturalised as a " white 
man, because the Hindus claim to be 
Aryans , the implication being that “colour- 
ed" and non Aryan people are not fit to be 
citizens of the United States 

California and the Japanese. 

It is this* prejudiced view which Itcs at 
the bottom of the anti alien legislation m 
California, where the Japanese settlers 
number 60 000 The Tribune slates on the 
authority of thr* Japan Tunes that in the 
whole of the United States there are only 
000 Japanese, so that nearly 60 per cent, 
of them are in California, whose agriculture 
owes everything to Japanese labour and 
enterprise As many as 13,00 Japanese 
have died during the last ten years owing 
to excessive heat and fevers in the grape- 
crowing tracts The grape-gathering can 
not be done by the whites as they have to 
work under the scorching «un at a tempera- 
ture of mo degrees Fahrenheit The Japa- 
nese have risked their lives in developing 
the grape industry and to-day the law says 
that they can not own lands if they are 
aliens In sp.tc of the fact that the Japanese 
,n California have been steadily decreasing 
in number since 1909. ‘'»e area of the farms 
under Japanese cultivation has been increas- 
ing At present the total area they have 
m the U S A is 3*5 l 6 * of w, “ ch 

over threc-fourtlis are in California. 

As Japan »s a powerful country and as 
the Californian Act his greatly exaspera- 
ted Japan the President of the United States 
is anxious that the Act should not become 

There cannot be mutual love between 
nations unless there is mutual respect. As 
things go, people do not respect one 
whom they may not have occasion to fear. 
“White” men, therefore, will not agree to 
recognise “ coloured " persons as full human 
being* until there are several “ coloured” 
nations fully their equals rn the arts of 
peace and war. And when that time comes, 
as come it must, “coloured" nations will 
not care a straw for the recognition of 
white nations;— they will be self-recognised. 


Indians in South Africa. 


That where a 
politicians and 


weaker party is concerned 
statesmen may tell lies and 
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Secretary ot State ruled that 10 per cent, 
of these appointments should be given to 
Indians The immediate effect of the 
promulgation of the rule was to increase 
the number of students in Lngland four 
fold, accentuating both the difficulties 
arising out of the absence of facilities for 
practical training and the inadequacy of 
the number of appointments open to Indians 
in the P \V D " 

The Medical Services 

The suggestions made by the Independent 
Medical Profession of Calcutta for the 
reform of the medical services in India 
are very important They are as follows — 

I The members of the Indian Medical Service 
should be reserved only for the Indian Vraij Their 
employment in ihe Civil Department should be ab 
solutely discontinued and live Service to be orgai izrd 
on the same lines as the Roial Army Medical Corps 
Tl ere should be nolhug however to prevent well 
qualified I M S ofbeers lo compete lor the C v I 
appointments But they most res gn their Commis 
sion on entering the Cml depart meni 

II The Civil Medical Deparlmei l is to be d vided 
vvvvo ihe following hrantlvcs l Medical T ducal mv i 
Research 3 Med cal relief 4 Sanitation 5 Jail 
Department 6 Med cal adminislrat on 

I Medical education (a) Professors in ll e Medical 
College are to be recruited by public advcilisement 
in India and Great Britain salary to be fixed at 
Rs t 000 to t sou term of appointment 10 years but 
renewable Professors pf professional subjects should 
be allowed consultation practice only Noi practising 
professors should have a. higher scale of pay than the 
practising professors (b) Assistant Professors to be 
rccru led sin Isrly by public adi crtisement in India 
and Great Britain salary Rs 500 to 1 000 and 
the cond tions of practice the same as Hie full Pro 
lessors tO Demonstrators to be recruited by public 
advertisement Salary Rs 300 to sou and term 5 to 10 
years. Conditions regarding private practice sun lar to 
Professors and Assistant Professors 

(d) Superintendents of Vernacular Medi ail Schools 
should be one ot lie teaching staff with knowledge 
of Vernacular of the Province lo be recruited by 
public advertisement in Inda and Great Britain 
salary Rs 1 000 lo 1 500 No private practice of 
awriuwj s.W-M v V>' Teeo&crs of itfeo'caf 

Schools —Should be recruited by public advertise- 
ment in India and Great Britain salary to be Rs 250 
lo 500 They should have thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular of the province Private practice 
being allowed lo those holding d meal appointments 
(0 Demonstrators of Medical Schools should be re- 
cruited from the graduates of Indan Umversttes 
salary Rs 15010250 No practice allowed ’ 

2 Research and other special appointments such 
as]Btctcreologist, Superintendents of 1 unatic Assylums, 
Superintendents of X Ray Department etc should 
be recruited by public advertisement in India and 


Great Britain Salary 1,000 to 1,500 No practice 
allowed 

3 Medical relief —(a) District Medical officers 
(at present sty led Civil Surgeons) to be recruited by 
public advertisement 111 India and Great Britain, the 
selection 10 rest with the Local Bodies as is at pre- 
sent followed in the case of District Engineers 
Salary Rs. 3^0 to 750 Private practice allowed (b) 
Sub Division-)! Med c il Officers District and other 
Junior Officers (at prevent styled Asst. Surgeons) 
should be recruited by public advertisement. Salary 
Rs 15010250 Prii ate practice allowed 

4 Sanitation — 'a) Sanitary Commissioner Salary 

Rs 1000 to 1500 (b) Dtputy Sanitary Commis- 

s oners Salary Rs 50010:000 (c) District Health 

Officers — Salary Rs 300 to 500 

All these appointments to be recru led by pubic 
advertisement m Ind a and Great Britain and men 
with a special qualification and training being appoint- 
ed In case of District Health Officers, the selection 
1 1 rest w th Local Bodies 

5 Jail department — 

I he D strict and Sub divisional Medical Officers 
should be in charge of local jails for an extra allow- 
ance Superintendents of Central jails should be re- 
cru ted by advertiscmei t on Rs 500 10 1000, term to 
yeais Inspector General of Prisons should be appoint- 
ed for to years on Rs 100010 1500 

6 Medical Admin 1st ration — 

The Medical Administration of the Province to be 
vested in an officer of experience helped by an advi- 
sory Committee consisting of both official and fion- 
offical members The selection of professorial and 
other special appo ntments should be done by the 
Advisory Committee ind the Administrative Officer 
who may be styled Director of Medical administration 
1 Ins appointment should be recruited by public ad 
vertisement in India and Great Britain Salary Rs 
1500 tot 2000 

The above scheme it is hoped, will be both econo- 
mical and efficient It w 11 improve the medical educa- 
tion of the country, turn out belter and more efficient 
medical pracl Doners, encourage research work and 
w II raise the status of the profession in general The 
special features of the above scheme are that there 
will be 110 continuity of service and no cadre, there 
will be no permanent tenure ol appointments, so that 
whenever found necessary experienced young men can 
be employed, which will infuse fresh blood in the 
system Die medical profession has this peculiarity, 
that it allows a large number of private practitioners, 
consequemly their will he no difficulty ill filling up 
vacancies either temporary or permanent 

In conclusion it is suggested that to give greater 
is- .W-nts v\j enter the fnrfian itfcoW 
5 -ervice. examinations should be held simultaneously 
in India and in England 

Mr. Bryce on the faults and virtues 
of nations. 

Mr James Bryce in his address as presi- 
dent of the Congress of Historical Stud'?* 
expressed the opinion that “as historians, 
they knew that every great people had had 
its characteristic merits along with its 
characteristic faults None was specially 



